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PREFACE. 


The  workB  by  which  Professor  Green  has  hitherto  been 
chiefly  known  to  ^e  general  public  are  his  Introduction  to 
Messrs.  Longmans'  edition  of  Hume's  Philosophical  Works, 
and  his  articles  in  the  Contemporary  Review  on  some  doctrines 
of  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Ijcwes. 

When  in  the  year  1877  Mr.  Green  became  Whyte's  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy,  his  main  desire  was,  both  in  his 
teaching  and  writing,  to  derelope  more  fully  and  in  a  more 
eonstructive  way  the  ideas  which  underlay  his  previous 
critical  writings  and  appeared  in  them.  The  present  treatise 
is  the  first  ontcome  of  that  desire ;  and  doubtless  it  would 
have  been  only  the  first  but  for  the  premature  and  un- 
expected death  of  the  author  in  March,  1882. 

Even  the  Prolegomena  to  Ethics  (the  title  is  the  author's 
own)  was  left  unfinished.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  had 
been  used,  some  of  it  twice  over,  in  the  Professorial  lectures ; 
and  about  a  quarter  of  it  (the  first  105  pages)  was  printed 
in  the  numbers  of  Mind  for  January,  April,  and  July,  1882. 
But^  according  to  a  letter  of  the  author  written  not  long 
before  his  death,  some  twenty  or  thirty  pages  remained  to 
be  added,  and,  tiiongh  with  thia  exception  the  whole  was 
written  out  nearly  ready  for  printing,  no  part  of  it  can  be 
considered  to  have  undergone  the  final  revision. 

At  his  death  Mr.  Green  left  the  charge  of  the  manuscript 
to  me;  and  I  have  now  only  to  explain  the  course  I  have 
followed  in  preparing  it  for  publication. 

The  manuscript  was  written  in  paragraphs,  but  otherwise 
was   continuous ;    and  I  may  add  that  it  was  composed 
without  regard  to  arrangement  in  Books  and  Chapters.    For 
h 


that  arrangement  I  am  responsible,  and  also  for  the  num- 
bering and  occasional  re-division  of  the  sections,  and  for  the 
frequent  division  of  a  section  into  two  or  more  paragraphs. 
J  have  also  made  the  fe-w  corrections  in  expression  which 
seemed  to  be  necessary,  and  in  one  case  I  have  ventured, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  transfer  a  passage  &om  one 
place  to  another.  References  have  been  verified  and  supplied ; 
translations  of  Greek  quotations  have  been  given,  where 
their  meaning  was  not  obvious  from  the  test;  and  a  few 
notes  have  been  added  bj  way  of  explanation  or  qualifica- 
tion, for  the  most  part  only  where  a  mark  in  the  author's 
manuscript  showed  that  he  intended  to  reconsider  the 
passage.  The  Editor's  notes,  except  where  they  give  merely 
a  reference  or  translation,  axe  enclosed  in  square  brackets. 

My  desire  throughout  has  been  to  make  no  changes  except 
in  passages  which  I  felt  sure  Mr.  Green  would  have  altered 
had  his  attention  been  called  to  them.  With  the  further 
object  of  rendering  the  work  as  intelligible  as  possible  to 
the  general  reader  I  have  ventured  to  print  an  analysis. 
Mr.  Qreen  would  probably  have  followed  the  plan  he  adopted 
in  the  Introduction  to  Hume,  and  have  placed  a  short 
abstract  on  the  margins  of  the  pages.  I  have  thought  it 
better  to  print  my  analysis  as  a  Table  of  Contents,  as  that 
arrangement  clearly  separates  my  work  from  the  author's, 
and  will  also  probably  be  the  most  useful  to  those  who  care 
to  read  an  analysis  at  all.  Perhaps  I  may  further  suggest 
to  any  reader  who  is  unaccustomed  to  metaphysical  and 
psychological  discussions  that  much  of  the  author's  ethical 
views,  though  not  their  scientific  basis,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Books  alone. 

It  has  been  already  explained  that  the  book  was  left  un- 
finished. But  on  the  whole  I  thought  it  beet  to  make  no 
attempt  to  add  anything,  especially  as  the  comparison  which 
occupies  the  last  chapter  seems  to  have  reached  a  natural 
conclusion.  The  reader  will  also  find  in  the  text  indications 
of  subjects  which  were  to  have  been  discussed.    In  particular 
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the  author — at  any  rate  at  one  time — intended  to  introdace 
a  criticism  of  Kant'a  ethi(^al  views  (see  page  153),  But  I 
think  this  intention  must  have  been  abandoned  during  the 
eompoaition  of  the  book,  and,  as  it  is  hoped  that  before  long 
Mr.  Green's  published  writings  will  be  collected  and  edited, 
together  with  a  short  biography  and  selections  from  his 
nnpablished  manuscripts,  it  seemed  best  that  the  materials 
on  this'  sabject  famished  by  the  author's  notes  for  lectures 
should  be  reserved  for  a  future  occasion. 

I  have  received  material  assistance  in  preparing  the  present 
work  for  the  press.  Mrs.  Green  has  compared  the  whole  of 
tho  book  in  proof  with  the  original  manuscript.  Professor 
Edward  Caird,  of  Glasgow  University,  and  Mr.  R.  L,  Nettle- 
ship,  Fellow  of  Balliol,  read  through  &e  proofs  and  the 
analysis  and  sent  me  many  suggestions.  I  feel,*in  particular, 
that  but  for  Professor  Caird's  very  full  and  valuable  notes 
the  analysis  must  have  been  far  more  imperfect  than  it 
remains.  But  it  would  seem  to  me,  and  to  those  who  have 
helped  me,  out  of  place  to  express  any  gratitude  for  work 
g^ven  to  a  book  which,  more  than  any  writing  of  Mr.  Green's 
yet  published,  may  enable  the  pubhc  outside  Oxford  to 
understand  not  only  the  philosophical  entiiusiasm  which  his 
teaching  inspired,  but  the  reverence  and  love  which  are  felt 
for  him  by  sU  who  knew  him  well. 


A.  C.  BRADLEY. 


UMmBBBT  COLLiaB,    LtVnFOOL, 

April,  1S33. 
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16.  and  if  experienoe  means  merely  a  procen  of  change,  or  a  seriei  of 
eirenta,  it  can  neither  be  nor  produoe  the  contciotauen  of  that  change  or 
Ihoae  ertolt 

IT.  Nor  can  thia  oonioiouBneH  be  the  effect  of  any  previaiu  ohangM  or 
•vemta ;  for  this  luppoaition  i«  eitlwr  a  repetition  of  tha  last,  or  haa  no 
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rialiatia  attoniam  ;  the  reality  (unalterableness)  belongii^  to  the  relation 
between  certain  c<mditione  and  a  certain  sensation  being  ascribed  (o)  to 
the  senaatioD  alone,  or  (i)  to  the  material  conditions  and,  finally,  to  atoms 
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ducit  of  the  othoc,  nor  fbr  their  anlty  as  the  prodnot  of  anything  outude  of 
itself SI 

Gl,  Thns  the  unacconntkhle  reaidnnm,  on  which  the  distinotion  of  nature 
from  things-in -themselves  was  baeed,  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the 
world  la  in  the  consoionsDeBs  to  which  the  world  is  object  '53 

52.  Nature,  then,  implies  a  non-natural  principle,  which  we  may  call  a  lelf- 
distisgnishingconscioDsneM,  and  whioh  cannot  be  aubjeot  to  the  relations 
it  eatablishes  between  phenomena, — e.g.  oannot  b«  in  time  or  q>aoe,  can- 
not be  material  or  moved 54 

53.  If  it  be  objected  that  matter  is  a  substance.  Dot  a  relation,  this  only 
means  that  it  is  the  correlatum  of  change ;  a  determinatioit  which  can  no 
more  be  applied  to  the  spiritual  prindple  than  ohange  itself     ,  '    SS 

I>4.  Use  and  necessity  of  the  distinction  between  nature  and  spirit  employed 
in  the  above  discnssion 56 

CHAPTER  II. 

B   IXTBLLIaEUCB.   TO  TRB   SPIBITDAI.   PBIKCIFLa 

Wa  one  hand  an  order  of  events,  on  the  other  a 
"Hiis  consciouBaess  cannot  be  t.  part  of  the 


6S.  This  tt  concealed  by  the  ordinary  representation  of  knowledge  as  a  aeriei 
or  aucoeasion  of  '  statea  of  consciousness  1'  a  Tepresentation  which  is  par- 
tially true  of  the  pmoees  whereby  knowledge  growi  and  decays,  I 

S7.  bat  not  at  all  true  of  knowledge  itaelf,  whioh  may  be  q/' events  or  pheno- 
mena, bat  cskunot  be  itself  a  phenconenon  or  event I 

68.  Confiiiion  on  this  point  is  doe,  in  part,  to  the  error  of  separating  intelleo- 
tual  activities,  as  events  in  our  mental  history,  from  their  objects  or  con- 
tents, and  traosfarriDg  the  latter  frtyia  conscionsness  to  '  external  things'      < 

59.  The  error  is  niost  easily  oommitted  in  the  case  of  Perirepiion.  Sensation 
being  necessary  to  perception,  the  peiouved  object  is  confased  with  the 
stimulant  of  sensation,  and  thus  extruded  &om  consciousness  ,  .     1 

60.  But  the  stimulant  of  sensation  is  never  the  perceived  object ;  and  this 
oannot  be  '  ontdde '  consciousness 

61.  And  it  is  implicitly  admitted  that  the  perodving  consciousness  is  uo 
series  of  phenomena,  when  a  pereeption  !■  defined  as  'the  synthesis  of  all 
\Am  sensations  we  have  had  of  the  object '  (Lewes) 

92.  For  this,  if  true,  moat  mean,  not  a  niunber  of  sensations  revived,  ai  sen- 
sations, on  ooeaaion  of  a  present  seniiation  being  felt ;  bat  the  synthesis 
of  the,/!icff  that  sensations  have  oocnrred  with  iho  fact  that  a 
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niiw  ao«im.   This  impliM  a  Belf-distinguiBliiDg  ooDMiaainegg,  which  hidds 
ila  azpariencea  together  h  related  fkota,  and  therefore  oannot  be  a  eeriei 

6S.  And,  thoagh  tlie  nlationi  through  which  the  paroelTiug  conscioiisDeeB 
detomunes  the  objrat  are  not  adequate  to  its  fall  nature,  that  luitare 
mniit  ootiwBt  in  nlaiioiu,  which  agi^a  imply  a  mIf-diitingaiBhing  oon- 
BoioomeH f 

S4.  This  aoooant  of  peroeptioD  does  not  implj  that  we  can  make  objecla  at 
will — for  we  cannot  make  consoioninea  at  will — but  it  impliei  that  oon- 
■oioDmeM,  aa  active  even  in  simple  peroeptian,  i>  not  a  aeriee  ofphenomeDa:    I 

CG.  and  tlina  ihowa  the  eiiitence  of  an  eternal  eonecionansae  in  man  ai  the 
hoais  of  an  act  which  all  admit  that  he  oan  perfcnD 

ee.  But  haw  can  the  preaenoe  of  thia  eternal  prinoiple  be  reconciled  with  the 
apparent  foot  that  our  omiBoiomneH  TaHea  and  growi  I    . 

S7.  Our  conKriouBneee,  aa  a  fnnction  of  the  animal  (Tganiem,  does  derelope  in 
time :  but  the  oonaraoaaneag  which  oanstitntaa  oar  linowledge  is  the 
«t«tiaU;  onmplate  oonidDUBneai  aa  io  far  realised  through  that  organism 

68.  l^kii  does  not  imply  two  mindi  in  man,  but  that  two  oonceptjons  are 
needed  for  the  ondentanding  of  the  one  mind ;  as  two  conceptions  are 
alao  needed  for  the  nndantanding  of  arganic  life 

ti.  He  common  notions  of  the  growth  of  knowledge  also  inTolve  this  two- 
fold conception  of  it,  aa  the  gradual  derelopment  in  us  of  the  oonsinoui- 
neea  of  an  eternal  order ;  and  M  this  order  cannot  exist  apui  &om  the 

70.  an  eternal  WHisdousnesB  must  be  openUve  In  us  to  prodnoe  tiie  grodaal 
derdopment  of  our  knowledge 

71.  ninatiation  c^this  by  the  process  of  reading,  where  a  general  oonsdccs- 
neM  that  ■antances  have  a  meaning  operates  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  particular  tentences 

72.  The  sdf-oamtDDtiioation  to  us  of  the  eternal  oonsoiousnese  can  never  be 
complete,  because  made  in  time  through  the  series  of  sensacui  events  ;  but 
it  is  neoeasary  to  explain  the  simplest  b^pnning,  as  well  as  the  growth,  of 
knowledge; 

73.  not  that  this  fore-casting  idea  is  present  to  ds  htfart  the  experience  in 
whioh  it  realises  itself,  but  that  it  operates  la  that  experience  without 
being  reBeotod  on  at  first 


CHAPTER  in. 

THE  FBBITMMf   OF  KtH   AS   IHTSLLtQENCI. 

74.  1!\m  subject  in  whom  such  an  eternal  oonscionsness  reproduces  itsdf  is, 
like  it,  a  'free  caoM* 

75.  It  cannot  be  called  the  '  cause '  of  the  world  in  tlie  sense  in  which  one 
pheuMnenon  is  called  the  cause  of  another ;  for  this  implies  determina- 
tion frau  without,  whereas  oonsdoosnesa  and  the  world  from  which  it 
distinguishes  Itself  are  not  external  to  each  other, 

78.  uwcan  either  be  conceived  as  having  a  nature  of  its  own  apart  from  the 
other.  But  we  may  call  it  a  'free  causs '  because  in  determining  the 
world  it  is  not  determined  by  anything  other  than  itself 
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77.  Not  doce  the  epithet  'fr«e'  take  twaj  all  meaning  from  the  word 
'  oanM : '  for  ve  have  in  knowledge  the  experience  of  noh  a  oaiuality  in 
onracJvae.  Thongli  taao'B  natnial  life  U  detenniaed  like  other  pheno- 
mena by  the  eternal  conaoiaasneas,  *a  a  knowing  sabjeot  he  u  not  detei^ 
mined  by  it  but  a  reprodaoUon  of  it,  and  theiefoni  a  &ee  oanae  .    ' 

78.  Bot  doeii  not  this  imply  that  ii)an  himaelf  ia  in  part  a  mere  jsodaot  of 
natim,  and  only  in  part  boa  t I 

^9.  No:  for  (i^  even  the  animal  fimctian*  organic  to  knowledge  oeaae  by 
that  &M:t  to  be  mer4lg  natural 

80.  And  (i)  man  iimieffom  mean  only  the  telf  which  distingniahea  iteelf 
from  natural  relatione, I 

81.  and  which,  aa  oonMioiuiieai  of  time  and  of  rooooHive  evenle,  cannot 
itaelf  be  oondltioned  by  time  or  by  anything  in  time  .        .    ' 

Si.  Ttati  the  eternal  ooDwiieiuneeB  realisea  itaelf  by  meanj  of  orgatdo  fono- 
ticau  which  hare  a  natural  hiitory,  ia  a  fJkot  which  we  cannot  explain,  but 
it  does  not  affect  the  freedom  implied  in  Uiat  oonMioameee  .        .    '• 

S3.  Nor  will  oar  ocncloiion  be  affected  if  we  eappoae  that  the  hnman  oi^ 
ganiim  haa  deaoeaded  from  a  merely  animal  o^aniim,      .... 

84.  and  that  the  appearance  of  the  diidnctively  human  eoneoiouaiiea  may 
have  reqnired  aa  ita  condition  a  aertain  development  of  aenubility,  which 
may  be  itaelf  the  reaolt  of  a  long  experience  on  the  part  of  being!  gifted 
wiHi  Mme  bat  not  with  lach  ei 
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85 .  Ai  conedananen  diatingDlahea  itself  from  inpreiiieKM  and  thni  gradoally 
becomea  the  apprehenaion  of  a  world  of  knoKledge,  ao  it  diatinguilhea 
itaelf  from  want*  and  impolaca  to  aatisfy  thea i 

S6.  The  canceptiou  thenoe  arising  (even  if  we  oonfine  onr  view  to  objects 
wanted  for  the  satiafaotion  of  the  animal  nature)  is  that  of  a  world  of 
practica;  of  something  which  should  be.  and  which,  unlike  the  object  of 
knowledge,  dependa  for  its  reality  on  our  prior  idea  of  it  .    < 

87.  In  other  words,  in  the  world  of  prscUoe  the  determining  oaosea  are 
notiva.  And  aocordinglj  the  qaeetion  whether  moral  philosophy  can  lie 
a  natnnl  adenoe,  or  whethcs  the  will  ia  free,  will  be  the  queatioa  whether 
motivea  are  natural  phenomena 

88.  A  mere  want  ia  atiictly  naturaL  But  a  motive  involvea  the  acticoi  irf 
•dfoonacdouanees  on  the  want : 

8S.  and  the  neoeadty  of  the  want  to  the  exiatence  of  tliia  motive  doea  not 
make  the  motive  natural,  nnleaa  the  eelf-aonacioaanees  implied  in  it  ia 
natural, 

BO.  i.e.  nuleas  It  ia  an  event,  or  a  aeriea  of  eventi^  or  a  relation  betweMi 
events :  and  it  can  be  none  of  theae      ' I 

81.  Hill  does  not  imply  that  the  motive  is  in  pari  an  animal  want  and  >'• 
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Th«  motivQ  ia  «lir»yt  >n  idek  of  penooiJ  good; 

of  which  ids*  uumal  want  may  be  a  oonditioD  but  cannot  be  a  part       .    95 

92.  He  oiitenoe  of  actJon  &oni  soch  motivra  fa  &r  more  oertain  than 

that  tt  the  acdrau  we  call  inatinatiTe,   and  we  can  onlj  reinvemt 

the  latter  bj  a  n^ation  of  the  charaoteriitici  whiah  we  know  to  belong 

to  the  ftamer g6 

S8.  Thin  hnowledge,  being  a  knowledge  of  action  tram  the  inner  side,  can  onlj 
be  attained  throngb  Belf-retlsction,  guarded  by  constant  rv&rance  to  the 
experienoe  of  mankind  embodied  in  Ijui^iuig^  literatnie,  and  innitii- 

tiona ; 9T 

94.  and,  aa  the  knowledge  to  gwned  ia  the  preenppoeitioii  of  all  eikqairy  into 

the  tuatory  of  the  &et,  it  cannot  be  afiiBoted  by  looh  enquiry  ■     97 

"  S5.  SdtreflectiDu  then  ahowi  that  the  motive  ia  always  an  idea  of  peracmal 
good.  Hie  want  that  oonditJona  it  is  natural ;  it  itaelf,  as  conalituted  by 
self-conaciouaneBS,  ia  not  m> :  and  although  ita  moral  quality  depends  on 
the  ooncrete  character  of  the  agent,  in  the  formation  of  that  oharaoter 
also  aclf-ccnsmonsneaa  ha«  been  active 96 

'  96.  When,  tat  example,  Eaaa  aella  his  Inrthiight,  an  »"'Tn«l  want  oonditiona 
hit  motiye,  but  the  motiTe  itaelf  ia  Ms  idea  of  himself  aa  finding  his  good 
in  the  satiiCuition  of  the  animal  want;  and  if  H  were  not  so  he  would 
not  btdd  himself  retponuble 99 

''VI.  Howdoea  thia  affect tho  question  of  mraal  freedom  t    nwanaweria  that 

the  question  of  freedom  u  the  queetion  aa  to  th«  origin  <X  uotiTes  .   loo 

^  9S.  To  aay  that  the  motive  is  the  oalomne  1^  circnmatanoee  and  charaoter  is 
ambignons ;  faT(l)tlie  drcamatanoee  determine  the  motive  only  through 
the  reaction  of  the  character  or  telf  on  them,  and  (j)  the  moat  Important 

of  them  [Keenppoee  such  reaction  in  the  past ; 100 

'9S.  and  the  character  or  ael^  being  a  reproduction  of  the  eternal  self- 
ctmaciouaaeei  through  organic  proaeasea,  cannot  be  determined  by  oir- 

CDQMtancee  which  it  has  not  itself  determined 10) 

- 100.  This  does  not  imply  that  there  ia  a  'mysterious  entity,'  called  the  self, 
sfwrt  frxim  all  particular  thoughts,  desire*,  and  feelings  ;  sooh  a  lelf 
would  be  an  unreal  abetraction,  bat  so  also  are  the  thoughts,  feelings, 

and  desires  apart  fi'om  the  self 1 03 

101.  Hence  also  the  self  in  this  aspect  haa  a  history  iuthe  same  sense 
In  which  the  adf  aa  intellig«noe  has  a  history  ({  66  and  foil.) ;  the  pOB- 
aibility  of  this  history  depending  on  the  preeeikce  of  a  self-^wnscioasnesa 
whidi  ha*  none I04 

^103.  Una  the  form  in  which  It  prasenta  a  good  to  itself  is  oonditioned  by 
past  presentationa  ;  but  (beee,  like  the  new  presentation,  are  iim»-1eBs 
acts  in  which  the  self  idmtifiea  itself  with  some  desire.  This  Identifica- 
tion la  the  motive,  and  the  resulting  act  ia  .ther^tre  free  .  105 

*  101.  nia  point  Is  obscurd  when  the  motivs  Is  confused  with  a  mere  deaire, 
M  It  commonly  is  by  indeterminists  when  they  assert  an  anmotived 
choice  betwem  motives,  and  by  determinista  whan  they  hold  that  the 
act  ia  neoeaaarilj  determined  by  the  strongeat  motive  .  106 

104.  It  ia  true  that  the  act  does  neMBsarily  pmoeed  from  the  motive ;  but 
the  motive  ii  not  one  <^  the  desirea  which  siJicit  a  man,  bat  one  of 

tb««e  aa  identified  by  tlie  man  irith  himself to; 

106.  To  call  it '  atrongoit '  is  mIslMding,  because  this  would  00-ordinate  it 
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wilh  the  ma«  derira  ;  and  '  strengtii '  ha*  qmle  different  n 
applied  to  them  and  m  applied  to  the  will  or  ohancter  . 
'  108.  Thni  the  statement  that  the  motive  ii  the  mtnoa 

duractcrii  oompadble  with  the  ida>  of  freedom,  if  it  hem 

both  oironmatanoea  and  character,  though  ooDditJoiied,  an  oandidaiifd 

only  throngh  a  eelf-diBtiii^iiiBhing  and  •elf-aaeldng  oonacioiuiieM  .  I' 

107-  Bat  In  admitting  this  we  rnoft  guard  agalut  the  miicoDeeption  that  the 
chanjster  of  a  man  is  something  other  than  himself  whiob  oixiperatei 
with  an  equally  independent  foiee  of  dicnmstanoes  to  determine  his 

"^  108.  For  the  oharaoter  t*  the  man,  who  ii  that  not  determined  except  ai  he 


-'109.  And,  thon^  the  act  is  a  neeeMnry  rMtdt  (fill  recnlta  are  necessMj 
iwnlti),  the  agent  Ii  not  a  necenary,  because  not  a  natural,  agent         .  t 

110.  BanoTM  and  sdf-reformation  are  intelligible  on  thii  vinr ;  which  they 
woold  not  Im,  mther  if  action,  preaant  and  past,  did  not  proceed  ttma 
•df-DOafoiouinesa,  or  if  it  proceeded  from  an  unmotived  power  of  <di<nce .  I 

111.  Still  an  abjeetion  m«j  be  nused  in  the  form  of  the  queation,  '  If  my 
lament  depends  on  my  pait,  and  mj  fatnie  on  my  preeent,  why  should 
I  try  to  become  better  T' — a  queation  anting  from  the  oonfosed  idea  IhtX, 
if  the  act  is  a  neceeiary  result  of  the  agent,  the  agent  must  be  necessary, 

i.  e.  an  initnimeDt  of  natural  forcea i 

■  112.  But  the  qaeatioti  itaelf  implies  that  the  questioner  is  not  this,  bat  a 
■df.diatingnlshingandselr-seekingoonBoiouineaai  that  fais  future  depends 
open  this  conaoioasneBs ;  and  that  it  would  be  ahsnrd '  to  ky  to  become 

better '  unhn  it  eo  depended i 

JIS.  If  it  be  rejoined  that  the  agent  va>,  to  start  with,  a  mere  natural 

rMult,  and  that  all  his  development,  even  though  self-consdousueM  it 

present  in  it,  fbllowi  nsoeesarily  on  that  beginning ;       .  .        .1 

■■  114.  the  answer  is  that  from  nek  %  beginning  no  self-conacioasnesi  could 

poatibly  be  developed,  for  there  is  no  identity  between  that  beginning 
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lis.  If  a  motive  is  always  the  idea  ofsomepersonalgood(S9l),  howdoea  the 
good  will  differ  from  the  bad  1  To  anawer  this  question  we  mutt  con- 
sider the  nature  of  will  in  its  relation  to  intelleot  and  desire  .  .  i 

1 1 S.  Is  the  onity  implied  in  our  speaking  <^  certain  phenomena  as  dedret, 
as  acts  of  will,  and  as  acts  of  intellect,  In  each  case  merely  the  peraomfl- 
oaUon  of  an  abstraction  t i 

117.  Or  is  it  a  real  unity,  arising  from  the  action  of  a  single  principle  in  all 
the  phenomena  ti  each  group,— or,  nther,  one  riugle  principle  in  all 
three  gronpsi i 

118.  Deldre,  as  involving  e<HM(^ioM«as(  of  self  and  of  an  object,  la  to  be  dis- 
tingnithed  from  instinctive  impulse,  which  implies  oolj  feeling  of  self   .  l 
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119.  Feeling  ofielfoaiutitutM  indiTidiulitj  in  a  unM  in  which  iadividaklity 
Atxm  not  balung  to  BAjthing  lool-lesi ;  and  with  f«eling  of  lolf  goes 
inatinntive  impolae  to  jdeaanre  and  frcm  pain 1 13 

120.  But  ilwHun  individoalitj  il  a  oomcionmeu  of  self  which  Baperrenea 
upon  animal  Hlf-teeling  ukd  tranafomw  it:  andtlut  iithebadiofdemre 

aa  well  ai  of  knowledge  both  of  them  involving  coownoomeis  of  objecta    114 
ISl.  For  example,   the  inatiiLcUve  Impolae   to  obtain  food,  withoat  eon- 
doiuneM  of  aiL  object,  &II1  ihort  of  the  deaire  for  food,  involving  that 

122.  and  Bodoea  an  impulae  arinng  from  the  revived  image  of  a  paBtpleaiore; 
for  Boch  impulse,  observable  in  aome  animali,  doea  not  reqnire  con- 
•oionmeaa  of  self  and  of  an  object ifj 

123.  Thii — even  if,  aB  BOenu  improbable,  any  a.Tiima.l«  share  in  it — is  that 
which  gireaittchanotar  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  experience  of  man.  13; 

121.  It  is  implied  (1)  even  in  the  '  denre  for  food' ;  olearlj  bo,  if  what  ia 
deaired  ia  really  Bome  nlterioi*  object,  and  Dot  lest  bo,  if  what  is  desired 

U  merely  the  pleaeure  of  eating iig 

1S5.  And  apart  from  >alf-oon>ciouBneeB  '  animal '  deeire  would  have  no  moral 

cliaracter Ij^ 

US.  But  (3]  moM  of  oar  deajrea  are  for  objects  which  are  not  directly  de- 
pendent on  animal  auBcepUbility  at  all,  or  whioh,  even  where  eo  dependent, 
are  tranafbrmed  by  the  addition  of  new  elemaata   derived  from  lelf- 

127-  And  (3)  the  lame  action  of  Belf-oonacioaeneea  is  farther  implied  in  the 
qoaliGcatian  of  denres  by  one  another  and  by  the  idea  of  a  b^ipineei 
on  the  whole ; 131 

12s.  a  qoalificatdoD  present  even  wha«  effort  leema  to  be  concentrated  on 
theaatisftotion  of  a«in{^ade«ite 131 

ISS.  That  there  is  a  real  unity  In  all  oar  desires  ;  only  it  is  not  Deeire.  but 
the  sdf.  Bat  thia  ii  alio  the  nnity  in  all  acta  of  intellect ;  how  then 
ate  we  to  recondle  this  with  the  obviooa  difference  of  intellect  from 


Dftirt  tutd  Intelltet. 

130.  Neither  ia  reducible  to  the  other,  and  each  ia  dependent  on  the  other. 
For  (l)eaeh  involves  the  oonsdouineaa  of  self  and  of  a  world  as  opposed, 
and  the  effort  to  overcome  this  oppodtioil  ■  .  134 

131.  Deore,  to  the  oonacioameaB  desiring,  atrivea  to  remove  the  opposition 
by  giving  reality  in  the  world  to  an  object  which,  oa  desired,  ia  only 

u~i iti 

132.  Int^ect  strive*  to  reduce  a  material  apparently  alien  and  eitemal  to 
intdligitolity  i  i.  e.  to  make  ideal  an  object  which  at  fint  presents  itself 

aa  only  real 137 

133.  And  this  amty  in  desire  and  intellect  may  be  expressed  by  calling  the 
Boul,  aa  desiring,  practieal  thonght,  and  the  loal,  aa  understanding, 
(pecsjaff  TO  thought 138 

1S4.  (1)  FnTthcr,  each  ia  neoeasatily  aceompaiiied  by  the  otheT :  for  intellect 
would  Dot  work  nnleai  the  end  of  ita  working  ware  desired  ;  and  desire 
iBT^dves  intdlec^  at  least  in  tbe  approhennoD  <^  the  conditions  on  whioh 
thereality  of  the  deaired  object  d^ends 13S 

U£.  And  in  SMQe  caaes  there  is  a  still  more  complete  involution  ofdemra 
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mnd  intolleot ;   an  intcUcotnal  pKio«M  (s.g.  ttiAt  of  tho  KrtiBt)  being 
thronghoDt  a  realisation  of  dadre,  and  a  dadred  end  in  practical  life 

involTJng  intellect  in  ita  constitaUon 140 

136.  Dedre  and  intelleot,  then,  are  diCFarenl  manifestation)  of  one  aelf- 
eonadoomei^  eaah  involved  in  erccy  complete  ipiiitnal  aot   .  .  141 

i)Mt>#  awl  W\U. 
1S7.  WiU  leenia  to  be  diMinot  from  detire  and  cifiablsof  cfipodng  it  (as  well 
ai   intellect).    In  case  of  loch  conflict,  whcse  is  the  nnitjr  of  aelf- 


188.  Even  if  it  is  true  that  ■  man  desires,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  lame 
sense,  inoompatible  objeots,  jet  the  oonflioting  deaires,  like  the  dadre 
defeated  bat  still  felt,  diSer  entirelj  from  the  desire  with  which  the  man 
identifies  lumself 143 

139-  His  latt«x  desire  (s  atid  (a)  to  be  simplj  the  strongest  of  the  confliotlng 

deuTss,  or  (b)  not  to  be  desire  at  all,  bat  will I44 

110.  The  first  view  is  certainly  incnrrect :  fbr  the  relation  of  the  self  to  the 
so-called  strongeat  daaire  is  different  in  lind  &om  ite  relation  to  the 
dcairea  u  still  oonflicting I45 

141.  And  this  is  eqnall  J  the  ease,  whether  the  adopted  desire  is  good  and  the 
defeated  dcdreg  bad,  or  net  wrta 146 

113.  On  the  other  band,  if  we  accept  the  second  view,  we  muit  nndsrstand 
that  will  means  the  adopti<m^ a  i«ttr«<J  object;  and  also  that  will  acts 
even  whoe  it  !■  not  preceded  or  accompanied  by  any  oonfliciJDg  or 
defeated  desires 146 

143.  Ihiu,  while  the  nse  of  language  fiuotnates,  the  essential  distinction  is 
that  between  the  intrt  solidtations  of  desire  and  the  identification  of  the 
self  with  a  dedred  object  (J  103  foil.) I48 

144.  To  refuse  to  call  this  identification  'desire*  would  be  arbltiaiy  ;  and  in 
this  sense  of  desire  will  and  dedre  are  not  different  nor  in  oontlict  .        .  148 

14G.  But  to  call  the  will  'the  ilronyetl  desire'  is  to  oblitatate the  distluotioB 
between  the  mere  solicitations  of  dcaire  and  the  desire  whic^  the  self 
has  identified  with  itself 1 50 

146-  Hie  former  act  npon  the  man,  but  in  the  latter  the  man  himself  acts:   .  151 

147.  and  this  equally  whether  he  aota  on  impulse  or  after  a  coufiiot  of 

Wm  Mid  I»UlUet. 

148.  In  ^ite  of  the  Invdutico  at  Intellect  and  dadre  or  will  (f  134  foil.), 
thwe  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the  speculative  and  praotical  em- 
plojmenle  of  the  mind ;  and  therefore,  if  the  former  be  called  thoi^t 
and  the  latter  will,  these  may  be  distingnished  and  even  opposed  .        .  153 

140.  Bat  it  is  misleading  to  say  that  mtrt  thnogbt  is  not  will,  or  that  will  is 
More  than  thought ;  whether  by  '  thought '  is  meant  speculative  activity 
in  gsusral  (for  this  is  not  an  elconent  in  will  bnt  oo-csdinate  with  it)  ;    .  154 

IH.  or  (1)  the  otiose  oontemplation  cd  an  action  as  a  posdble  ftitnre  erent 
{tor  thinking  in  this  sense  is  not  the  thinking  involved  in  willing)  ;        .  155 

lEl.  or  (3)  the  thought  which  it  involved  in  willing  (for  such  thooght  is^  like 
the  desire  involved  in  willing,  not  a  sspwable  part,  bnt  only  a  distinguish- 
able  aqteot,  of  will) 156 
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1G2.  The  Amn  and  (hongbt  wMch  art  Hepmble  fiom  will  uid  from  nob 
other  ue  imteoedeDt  oonditiciui  of  will,  bat  are  not  the  denre  And  thenght 
tnwUl 157 

I{>3.  The-will  then  U  not  eonie  distinct  pu-t  of  a  mui,  gapanlile  frota  intel- 
lect u)d  deiire,  t>ar  ■  oombiiuitiali  of  them.  It  ii  limplj  the  man  himself, 
andonl;  M  theioaiceof  •ction ij3 


BOOK  m. 
Tba  UoRil  Ideal  and  Moral  Frosrow. 

CHAFTER  I. 


151.  Tilt  dJstinetiim  between  the  good  and  the  bad  will  is  the  ban*  of 
Ethics.  The  form  of  all  acte  of  will  bdng  the  identifioAtion  of  the  self 
with  the  idea  of  an  abject  in  which  aelf-iatisfaotion  is  sought,  the  moral 
quality  of  the  act  depends  on  the  nature  of  thi»  object    ....  \6o 

16G.  Different  sense*  in  which  theae  Btatementa  could  be  accepted  bj  a 

Utilit^aa  and  b;  Kant 161 

PUatttr»  and  detire. 

IS6.  If  the  difference  between  objects  willed  is  a  differanoe  in  respect  of  motitit, 
th«reoa&bc^  according  to  strict  Hedimism,  no  intriowc  difference  between 
them ;  the  moral  quality  of  an  act  depends  on  its  effects,  and  while  llieae 
diffw  the  motiTa  is  always  the  lamc^  vii.  pleasure 163 

1C7.  Bnt  this  theorj,  which  offcods  the  uuBi^>hiBtiaat«d  mind,  owe*   its 

plaasibility  to  a  confusion 164 

158.  For,  although  in  all  desire  self-satisfaction  is  songht,  and  although  in  all 
self-satis&tctioa  there  is  pleasure,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  object  de- 
sired is  pleasure 165 

169.  Not  oikly  ii  self-satistaatiaa  sought  in  ways  known  to  involve  a  sacrifloe 

of  pleasure  certain  never  to  be  made  good ; 166 

160,  bnt  whatever  object  a  man  seeks  self-eatiiifaDtion  in,— whether  he  be  ■ 
volaptoar;  or  a  saint  or  an  ordinary  man, — it  is  not  Uie  pleasure  ^self- 
mtitttatiim  that  he  seeks 166 

16L  For  this  presappoeet  direct  denie  for  the  object;  and  thongh  dcmre  t<it 
the  objeot  may  be  reinforced  by  desire  for  the  plesisnre  expected  in  it, 
yet  if  Uie  latter  deaie  siq>eraede  the  former  it  tends  to  dofeat  itself        .  167 

162.  Owing  to  the  oonfodon  just  indicated.  Mill  is  unaware  that  in  holding 
acme  kinds  (^  pleaenre  to  be  intrinsically  more  de^cable  than  others  he 
givea  up  the  first  prinoiple  <^  Hedomsm 168 

193.  For  if  pleasnrs  ahme  is  the  ultimate  good  or  dasirahle,  on  what  ground 

can  some  pleasure*  be  described  u  in  theix  qualilg  better  than  othws  I  .  169 

184-  On  the  ground,  according  to  Mill,  that  men  knowing  both  do  pre&a  the 
former  to  the  Utter.  But,  if  the  strongeet  desire  Is  always  for  the 
greateat  pleasure,  this  only  sbovra  that  the  fbnnw  are,  fbr  such  men, 
jansftte/isely  superior .        .        .179 
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155.  Mill's  meftniiig  liowever  is  not  thia,  but  that  (fof  azAmpls)  tlie  lense  of 
dignity  i«  maoh  more  enential  to  anoh  luen'i  happinen  tluut  the  re- 
jected plewmres      171 

156.  But  the  iiiooiiturtenoy  of  thii  poaition  with  Hedoniam  is  not  perceived, 
becttDM  the  deaire  for  the  aeoBe  of  digidtj  is  ooDfaeed  with  iJie  deaii«  for 
the  pleuure  it  niaj  bring 173 

167.  Whsreu,  iu  truth,  to  mj  that  the  dedred  object  !■  eBwotial  to  h^pi- 

neu  ii  not  to  my  that  the  denre  for  it  ia  a  deaiie  for  pleaaore  •  ■  74 

ISS.  The  same  confiuion  ii  present  in  other  aif^umenta  on  which  Hill  rests 

the  proof  (tf  Utilitariuuam 174 

109.  It  is  only  throngh  it  that  csrtaia  desirei,  on  the  t«ality  of  which  he 
inaiata,  can  be  oonaidwed  deairea  for  pleaaore:  e.g.  Uie  diaintereatad 
deaire  of  virtne,  and  the  deairea  of  money,  power,  and  fitme  .  1 76 

170.  It  appeara  therefore  that  Hedoniim  involvea  the  denial  of  an  intrinaio 
diffwenoe  between  the  good  and  the  bad  will,  and  tliat  the  gronnda  of 
tliia  denial  will  not  bear  ezaminadon 177 

Tht  Intrinna  Nature  of  Moral  Oood. 

171.  Good,  (hen,  bwng  defined  aa  that  which  aalisRee  deaire,  trae  good  or 
nmal  good  wiU  be  that  whioh  aatiafiea  a  moral  agent,  aa  aneh  .  1 7S 

172.  What  in  ila  fulnua  thia  trae  good  is  we  cannot  tell;  but  the  idea  Ihaiit 
is  ia  the  spring  of  progreas  towarda  it,  and  we  can  sea  in  what  dirteiio* 

it  liea  by  this  progresa  aa  so  &r  made 1 79 

173.  The  asaomptions  that  it  ia,  that  it  is  present  (o  a  divine  conaoioaiiieaa, 
that  the  idea  of  it  haa  been  the  spring  of  progress  hitherto  and  ia  the 
condition  of  further  moral  effort, 181 

174.  rest  in  part  on  fnture  diacoaaions,  in  part  on  the  eondaaiona  arrived  at 
already,  that  intellectual  and  moral  activity  neoeaaaril;  imply  the  repro- 
daction  in  man  of  an  eternal  conacioQsneas  whioh  ia  object  to  itself         .  igi 

I7C.  Aa  being  such  reproduction  under  limitations,  man  ia  not  merely  det<»^ 
mined  by  natural  wanta,  but  baa  the  idea  of  himself  aa  differently  or  more 
completely  realised  or  aatisfled  Uian  he  ia i8a 

176.  Benoe  cornea  the  search,  and  the  vanity  of  the  aoarch,  for  Batiafiution 
in  mere  pleainre  or  other  adfiah  ends ;  benoe  alao  the  differentia  of 
moral  goudneaa,  aearch  for  aatiafaction  in  devotion  to  in  end  absolutely 
deairable iSl 

177-  And  thia  impliea  the  nniim  of  developed  will  with  developed  reaaon; 
I.e.  the  aeeliing  for  aatisfaction  in  that  whii^  contiibatea  tc  realiaa  a 
true  idea  of  the  and i  S4 

176.  In  this  definition  a  certain  [xecedenoe  is  given  to  reason,  because 
(though  it  ia  also  the  conditioii  of  vice),  as  rightiy  developed,  it  haa 
the  iat<£a<iM  of  all  virtue; 185 

17&.  lbs  good  actually  pursued  bdng  in  most  case*  discrepant  from,  or  in- 
adequate to,  the  idea  of  (rue  good ;  and  this  idea  being  the  medium  through 
which  the  object  of  actual  pursuit  is  obatiged  or  develi^ied.  At  the 
aaine  time  this  language  moal  not  be  taken  ts  imply  an  unrbal  separation 
of  will  and  reaaon 181S 
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CHAPTER  II. 
CHAKAcmrsnos  op  tat  uobal  idiu. 
A.  The  Perioual  ClaraeUr  of  tit  Moral  lital. 
180.  If  mtoal  goodneBB  then  U  derotion  to  the  monl  end  or  ideal,  and  if  the 

idea  of  tbia  end  ii  a  divine  principle  of  improrament  ia  Quui,  .        .        ■  iSi} 
ISl.  what  ia  ita  relation  to  the  will  and  reason  of  rnant    Doei  it  revise 
itself  in  indiridualB,  or  in  a  society  to  which  individuala  are  onl;  meuia, 

or  in  '  Homanitj '  t 190 

182.  In  an;  case  in  partont  (poionality  meaning  ■alf-eoiuwioasneee)  ;  for  it 
is  onlj  beoansa  we  cannot  redaoe  this  eelf-objectiffing  coniciooinea*  to 
anything  else  that  we  believe  tli»t  a  divine  principle  lealisea  itself 

«""»" 191 

188.  Bat  the  devdopment  of  ooi  penonality  depends  on  society,  and  on  the 
other  hand  is  thereby  so  limited  as  to  Mem  ineapable  of  realising  Uie 

1S4.  Bsnoe  we  anppoee  it  to  be  realised  in  nations,  or  In  the  progreea  of 
Hnmanjty  towardi  a  perfect  eociety.  But,  while  it  is  tme  that  apart 
from  the  nation  (he  Individaal  is  an  abetnotion,  it  is  also  trne  that  a 
nation  or  national  spirit  is  an  abstraotdciL  unices  it  exist*  in  persons       .  193 

185.  rrogTesB  of  Homanity,  again,  can  mean  only  progress  of  peieonal 
character  to  penonal  ohanoter :  however  we  try  to  eqtiain  Uie  imper- 
hotion  of  this  progress  en  the  earth,  it  must  be  penonal         .  .  19^ 

18S.  'Whatever  be  the  diffienlties  attending  ii,  the  idea  of  human  progress  ac 
development,  which,  like  any  idea  of  development,  does  not  rest  olti- 
mately  on  observation  of  facta  and  oaonot  be  destroyed  by  it,  involves 
neceeeary  preeappoeitiOD* : 195 

187.  (i)  that  the  capacities  gradually  realised  in  time  are  eternally  realised 

tea  and  m  the  eternal  mind  ; 19$ 

188.  (1)  that  the  end  of  the  prooeU  of  development  ihoold  be  a  real  fdlfil- 
mmt  of  the  capadtiea  pMsupposed  by  the  process.  And  if  it  be  objected 
that  our  knowledge  (J  theee  c*p»citiei  is  not  saoh  as  to  give  ns  an  idea 

of  the  and  that  woold  fbUl  thmn, 198 

18S.  we  may  answer  that  from  our  knowledge  of  than  we  can  say  (1)  that 
thdr  devehqiment  oannot  be  a  mere  prooeaa  to  Infini^,  but  must  have 
its  akd  in  an  eternal  state  ^being  ;  and  <))  that  no  state  of  bni^  could 
be  soiih  end,  in  which  the  self-oonaciona  personality  presuppoeed  by  the 
proees*  waa  mther  ezting^uished  or  treated  as  a  mere  mean*  .  19S 

190.  On  the  other  band,  as  sodety  implies  persons  regarding  themselvea  and 
othms  ai  pcraons,  so  also  the  reali<«ti«ii  of  human  personality  meana  its 
nalleatioa  In  a  f  ocMjf 199 

191.  And  althoDgh  this  realisation  would  seem  to  imply  a  differenoe  of 
hnotions  in  the  different  memben  of  aodety,  it  would  imply  in  all  the 
fuUbnent  of  the  idea  of  humanity,  i.».  devotion  to  the  perfection  of  man  Mi 

B.   Tie  Formal  Ciaracta-  qf  the  Moral  Ideal  or  Lav. 
19S.  Hidi  the  idea  which  the  good  will  seeks  to  realise  is  identical  in  torn 
with  the  idea  of  the  end  as  realised  in  the  Btenial  miad.    We  have  now 
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to  BM  bow  tt  becomes  the  medium  through  vrhioh  the  latter  ide*  dotwv 
mineB  the  moral  deTelopmeut  of  aui loa 

193.  It  doea  go  by  preeentiDg  to  lu  an  aocoDdltioiial  good,  uid  by  laying  on 

lu  an  UDOondJtional  lav  of  oondact 103 

194.  Wban  uked  what  thie  good  is,  we  can  only  aniwer  that  it  ia  the  good 
will  or  tiie  obj*ot  </  Um  good  w^ ;  whidi  again  is  the  will  for  the  on- 
amditional  good  (((  171,  171)-  Hedonism  avoidi  thii  aitcle,  bnt  only 
because  its  ideal  ia  not  a  thoral  Ideal 104 

I9G.  The  ciide  is  Inevitable  j  for  in  the  aoeonnt  of  an  agent  whose  develop- 
ment I*  governed  by  an  ideal  of  hli  own  perfection  the  good  will  mmt 
^)pear  both  as  end  and  meani 105 

IH.  lliis  ideal,  in  a  being  who  hai  other  impnlu*  than  those  which  dnw  to 
it,  nnBt  take  the  fbrm  of  a  law  or  catq^oil  imperative  :  bat  this  agali^ 
cannot  enjoin  uKtMmi/itiotia^  anything  but  obedlenoe  to  Itself  .  ao6 

IB7-  It  doe*  enjoin,  howsTer,  at  leait  all  the  partionlar  datiea  In  wUeh  pn>- 
gresB  ii  made  toward*  the  realisation  of  tnan ;  and  it  enjoins  them  «im 
coadifioMatty  u  against  evetything  except  wims  new  application  of  itself  107 

168.  The  practical  valne  of  the  Idea  of  good  as  a  criterion  wiH  be  considered 
later  (Book  iv) ;  the  present  qneetioD  is  the  hiBtoriad  one,  how  this  idsa 
can  have  de&ned  itself  in  the  fonnation  of  particnlar  duties  and  virtnes  .  loS 

CHAPTER  in. 

THE  OHQIH  Aim  DmLOPIOSI  01  TBI   MORAL   ISKAL. 

A.  Sieato*  a»  8o»r«»  of  13u  Idea  ijf  a.  Common  Oood, 

199.  The  idea  of  the  end  or  onconditional  good  is  that  of  the  self  as  realised. 
And  thta  aalf  is  locial ;  i.e.  it*  good  ioolnde*  that  of  othen,  who  are  also 
oonosived  as  ends  in  themselves 119 

Sod.  This  Bodal  intmett  is  a  primitive  fact,  and  though  It  may  have  been 
conditioned  by,  it  cannot  have  bem  developed  from,  any  animal  sym- 
pathy in  which  it  ia  not  presuppoaed )  10 

301.  It  inpUee  the  cooasioiuiiesB  of  self  and  othtn  as  pemon^  and  therefltfe 
the  ounacdoiifDeN  of  a  permanent  well-being  in  which  the  wdl-being  of 
others  Is  indnded 311 

303.  The  idM  of  nnooaditional  good  then  wiU  eipreas  Itself  in  some  form 
4^  gen«r%l  sooial  leqnlnsnent,  irrespeotive  of  lihca  and  dislikes ;  and  thlt 
ks  what  nndsriiet  the  moce  devdoped  ideas  both  of  moral  and  legal 
right lis 

SOS.  In  this  sense  Reason,  at  iiiiiiissiij  to  the  idea  of  an  abeolute  and  a  oinn- 

mon  good,  is 'the  parent  of  Law,' in  the  widsT  •enae  of  law;  -  *t4 

201.  and  must  have  been  preaent  in  any  primitive  state  from  which  cor 

present  state  has  been,  in  the  striot  semsa,  developed :     ....  aij 

306.  foe  thcs«  is  no  identity  between  the  developed  state  of  man  and  ai^ 
state  which  haa  sot  theae  oharaoteristioB.  What  then  are  Om  more- 
mentt  Into  which  development  tttaa  this  germ  may  be  analysedt    .        ,  ai$ 

B.   Tie  Sxtauitm  qf  tht  Area  iff  Commtm  Good. 
SOfl.  In  the  tint  place  (of.  1  iiS),  this  develcftment  oonsists  In  the  extension 
of  the  range  of  posona  whoae  ooounon  good  Is  son^t.    Hie  primHiTe 
duty  to  a  narrow  cirele  gradoally  widens  into  a  ivkj  to  man  ai  man      >  117 
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S07.  Thil  doty  ii  Mt  br  tbe  higlieat  minds  to  be  manlly  u  bioding  m  any 
l«gal  obligation,  asd  cwmot  be  sxplainvd  aa  a  modification  of  aelf- 

M8.  He  bnmaiutarian  idea  is  no  imrea]  OEteniion  of  the  looial  obligatloDB  of 
uaa,  and  mut,  aa  it  beccmM  part  rfraoogniiad  monlity,  great! j fnrtW 
the  darelopouait  of  hmoui  oiqiabilitiea ;  and  that  not  oolj  for  the  many .  i  lo 

SM.  Haatenad  in  vaiioiu  waya,  and  aapeoially  thimgh  ita  eipreMiini  by 
Stoic  philoeophen,  Bomao  jnriita,  imd  Chriitian  taachcn,  it  ii  yet  the 
natnral  ontoome  of  the  original  idea  of  a  oomniDn  good  :  .        .  ill 

510.  and  ia  now  fixed  to  a  certain  extent  in  law  and  in  aocdal  reqnirameut    •  3» 

511.  IfwetakeitaabEtiBoteipTeMioiiiatbefaamnla'iuimioaiqne,' what  doca 
thil  imply  aa  to  the  idaali  of  good  imd  henoe  of  eondact }        .        .        .  tlj 

&12.  It  implies  a  lefinemeni  of  the  sodim  of  Juttiee ;  i.  e.  that  no  one  ihoold 
aadcthe  good,  elthwof  himself  or  of  any  one  (dae,  by  means  whl<ih  hinder 
the  good  of  others  or  should  measure  the  good  of  diAerant  petaon*  by 


913.  Tlie  recognition  of  this  idea  by  Utilitarianism  in  the  farmnla, '  Erory 
one  to  ooimt  as  one,  and  no  one  as  more  than  one,'  haa  been  the  main 
Booroe  both  of  its  bsnefioenoe  and  of  its  nnpopnlarlty     ....  1)5 

514.  The  fionnnla  is  however  inferior  to  Kant's  ■"*•""■.  'l^eat  hnmaiuty 
always  as  an  end'  1  slnoe,  (trictiy  intacprtrted  in  aeoordaaae  with  He- 
donislio  ptinmplss,  it  oonld  only  ccmmand  equality  of  treatonent  in  ease 
that  equality  led  to  greater  total  pleasure 1 16 

515.  Thia  idea  1^  jnstioa,  and  of  a  dnty  to  man  a«  man,  Is  at  cnoe  a  priori, 
as  an  intmtioD  of  conscianoe,  and  a  pofUriori,  as  a  nsnlt  of  SDcdal  pro- 
gress embodied  in  instltaUous 338 

Slfl.  For  the  axteusion  of  the  range  of  dnty  to  the  whole  of  homanity  is  the 
W(A  of  the  same  reason  whioh  is  impUad  in  the  most  dementaiy  idea  of 
flomman  good,  and  the  inMianiDt  action  of  wfaidi  has  oranonM  and 
TititiMd  the  <i>po«ition  raised  to  it  by  selfishness ; 119 

317.  Beason  beii^  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  proocas,  and  its  action  with- 
ont  the  individual  and  within  him  bring  only  Afferent  aspecta  of  the 
operation  of  one  and  the  same  principle 130 

CHATTER  IV. 

VBM  DBTBLOFimn  or  imc  koul  mui.  —  oohtihuid. 

C.  Tie  Dattrmiaatiom  qf  Ut  Idea  qf  Commo*  Good. 

318.  In  the  second  place,  moral  progress  is  not  only  the  widening  of  the  range 
of  persons  whoso  oomnran  good  ii  sought,  bnt  the  gradual  detenuination 

of  the  content  of  the  idea  of  good 13a 

Plsonn  amd  Common  Oooi. 

919.  Owing  to  the  preaenoe  of  reason  in  man,  the  stdf  is  distingsislied  from 
paitiealar  deairea,  and  their  sMds&etioii  is  aooompanied  or  (iiJlowed  by 
Dm  idea  of  something  that  woold  give  full  and  lasting  satiabotion .        .  133 

330.  And  this  Idea  of  a  good  en  the  whole,  by  irlatiaa  to  which  the  valne  of 
a  paitioalar  ntisbeUau  is  eadmated,  is  involved  In  all  mond  jadgmsnt .  133 

SSI.  It  ia  supposed,  on  the  greond  that  alt  deeln  i«  for  ^easnre,  to  be  tba 

c  a 
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ide*  ti  K  gTMteat  snm  of  pleuores.  But  if  all  denre  U  tor  pleMore,  ft 
rsthar  follawB  that  a  nun  of  plaaanrM  rasiiof  be  deaired,  dace  it  Ii  not  k 
plueure  and  can  onljr  b«  ooncriT«d,  not  Mt  or  Inugiucd :      .        .        .  334 

112.  t>  tliat,  if  a  Bom  of  pleasorea  ii,  aa  a  mattar  of  &ot,  damred,  thb  &ot 
only  Bhawi  tbat  there  u  in  man  a  dcaire  wholly  difierent  from  the  deeire 
for  pleeinre,  vix.  a  deaire  for  the  latiBfaoliDti  id  a  permanent  self    .        .  336 

223.  But  ea%  the  good  which  eatisflea  tlie  self  be  a  nun  of  pleafUTM  t    No ; 

for  the  good  is  conoeiTod  ■■  at  tmat  relatlTSly  pemuuieiit        .        ■        •  137 

321.  If,  neTertheleaa,  many  penons  affirm  that  their  idea  of  thii  g<x>d  U  the 
idea  of  a  anm  of  pleasorea,  the  reawm  ia  that  tiie  deiire  lot  objects  whl<A 
will  yield  Katiifaction  ia  minnteipreted  •■  deaire  for  pleaaure,  whenoa 
the  oonclonon  ia  drawn  that  good  on  the  whole  mnst  be  a  niimb«r  rf 
plewnrea 338 

325.  And  even  when  the  miainterpretatiDn  la  rejected  and  a  diaintareated 
daaira  for  the  good  of  othm  is  aaeeited,  this  ia  anppoaed  to  be  a  deaire 
for  their  pleMore 140 

2S6.  Boeh  a  riew  however  leqairea  us  to  anppoae  two  co-ordinate  principlea 
of  moral  action  and  judgment,  vU.  Beaaonable  Self- Lore  and  Bmibto- 
lence;  and  this  reanlt  cMi  be  avdded  only  by  redadi^  Benevolence  to  Self- 
Lore^  or  by  showing  thai  the  object  of  Self-Lore  ia  not  a  som  of  pleaemea  141 

227.  Iliat  the  second  alternative  is  the  truth  U  aeen  when  we  ooneidar  that 
a  smu  of  pleaanree  cannot  be  enjoyed,  and  that  eacJi  saoeeeaiTa  enjoyment 

of  pleasure  brings  oa  no  nearer  to  the  good  pormed        ....  141 

228.  And,  thongh  it  ia  true  that  a  man  might  think  irf  hli  good  or  happiness 
(not  indeed  as  a  aom-ofpleuurea,  bat)  as  a  ooDtinnoiiE  enjoyable  exiBtence, 
etill  what  men  leally  do  pnnae  ia  not  this,  bat  a  well-being  oonnsting  in 
the  attainment  of  dedred  objects 143 

229.  Snch  an  ideal  and  permanent  object,  and  probably  the  most  generally 
prevalent  one,  ia  the  welfare  of  a  flunily  :  and  the  deaire  for  this  is  abeo- 
lutely  different  from  a  deaire  for  pleaeore 144 

230.  Whether  or  no  the  trae  good  waa  at  firat  identified  with  family  well- 
bdng.  It  most  have  had  the  two  chancterirtica  of  inspiring  an  interest 
and  of  being  permanent  like  the  self  it  has  to  satisfy      ....  146 

231.  And  the  well-being  of  a  family,  which  is  identified  by  a  man  with  hiB 
own  well-being  and  ontliata  hii  life,  haa  theae  charBOtatistica  .        .  14$ 

232.  'Hina  the  tme  good  is,  and  in  its  earlieat  form  waa,  a  social  good,  in  tile 
idea  of  which  a  man  iovt  not  di*ting\iish  his  own  good  from  tbat  of  oUiets  147 

233.  Even  if  it  were  conceived  u  a  anoceesf  on  of  pleosnrea,  deaire  for  it  wonld 
atm  not  be  reducible  to  deaire  for  an  imagined  pleaanre  {%  iia)  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Self-love  and  Benevolence  which  would,  on  this  Sup- 
podtion,  each  be  directed  to  pleaamva,  wonld  remain  co-onjinate,  not 
IdsnHeal 149 

33i.  Bnt  in  reality  the  good  which  a  man  seeks  for  himself  is  not  a  anceeaaion 
of  pleasnrea,  bnt  objeota  which,  when  realised,  are  permanent  oontriba- 
tions  to  a  lociBl  good  which  thoa  satisfies  the  permanent  self  .  .  350 

235.  And  this  ohvlonsly  involves  the  permanent  good  of  others:  so  that, 
thongh  a  man  may  aUo  seek  his  own  pleisnie,  or,  ag^n,  tlielr  pleaanre, 
hia  idea  of  the  trae  good  i*  not  an  idea  of  pleaanre,  and  in  it  there  is  do 
diitinctitm  of  self  and  others 3  Jl 

236.  He  happiness  he  seeks  fco'  them  la  the  aame  as  that  he  aeeke  for  himself 
vit.  the  latisfictlan  cf  an  interest  In  object* 151 
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237.  If  he  neTertheleaB  lappoaail  tlut  he  Kmglit  pleunroa  tor  othen,  this 
miitake,  though  probably  of  no  great  pnctic&l  moment,  vonld  still  be  ■ 
mJBtake igj 

238.  And  this  would  be  seen  if  the  qnestioni  were  oonaidered,  (i)  whether 
he  value*  the  pleaaares  be  Bappoatw  hinisalf  to  «eek  for  others  bj  their 
gmantitg  alone,  ind  (a)  whether  what  he  leelu  for  others  is  not  some 
p«Tman^t  g;ood  nioh  m  U  not  to  be  fooad  in  uparienoea  of  pleMore      .  155 

239.  This  pomanent  good  may  be  ooneeived  in  very  different  forma  aooord- 
ing  to  dreamttaiiaea,  bat  in  snj  of  ite  fonaa  it  oonBists  not  in  pleasures, 
bat  in  a  realisation  of  a  good  common  to  self  and  others  .        .  155 

Virtma  at  (he  Commo*  Oood. 

210.  Th«re  Is  a  common  basis  in  the  lowest  form  of  intareat  in  the  continued 
'being'  of  the  family,  and  in  the  highest  form  of  intereit  in  aodal  'well- 
bung  ;'  and  the  latter  derelopea  oat  of  the  former  .         .         ,         .  15G 

241.  For  the  former  already  involves  the  idea  of  a  good  which  oonmsts  in  the 
development  of  the  capaoities  of  petwnui ;  and  this  idea,  aoting  nn- 
consciously,  gradnall;  create*  Inetitntions  and  modes  of  U!e,  reflection 
upon  whidi  shows  what  these  capacities  reaH;  are 158 

243.  In  the  eaily  stages  of  this  progrcM  the  sodalgood  may  appeor  to  be  oon- 
oeved  merely  as  material  well-being ;  but  reflection  would  show  that 
this  waa  not  ita  whole  content,  and  that  the  interest  in  it  was  really  an 
interest  in  persona  capable  of  a  like  interest,  i.  e,  an  Interest  in  virtae    .  159 

243.  At  some  time  Buch  refleotion  hae  ariaen,  and  with  it  a  oonsoious  interest 
in  virtue  ;  as  Is  shown  by  the  distinction  made  in  the  earlieat  liMratore 
between  the  poBsessioD  of  external  goods  and  merit,  or  gooda  of  the  soul  .  160 

S44.  The  progreffi  from  this  b^inning  to  the  conviction  that  the  only  true 
good  is  to  is  good  is  oomplementary  to  the  prooeas  dcaoribed  above 
(S{  106-117);  (or  the  only  good  that  is  really  oommon  is  the  good  will  .  161 

245.  And  if  the  idea  of  the  commnnity  of  good  for  all  men  ha«  even  now 
little  infln«noe,  the  reason  is  that  we  identify  the  good  too  Uttle  with 
good  character  and  too  much  with  good  things 163 


IHX  DETILOFIIUT  OF   THE  KOOAI.  rOIAL— OOHTUmBD. 

D.     The  Ontlc  aitd  tit  Modern  ConetptioM  <if  Viriu*. 

240.  Hiiu  prograss  with  regard  to  the  standard  and  practice  of  virtue  meaaa 
the  gradual  recognition  that  the  true  end  oonsists  not  in  external  goods, 
nor  even  in  the  virtues  as  means  to  these,  but  iu  the  virtues  a*  ends  in 
themselvea : 1 

247.  the  reoognilion,  that  is,  that  the  true  end  Is  the  good  will,  which  is  to  be 
Mmeeived  not  merely  as  determined  by  the  idea  of  toottX  law,  but  aa 
active  in  the  various  endeavonr*  to  pnmiote  hmnan  development  .  i 

246.  Ont  of  the  earliest  ocmcepUon  of  virtue  as  vslonr  in  the  struggle  for 
oominon  good  grows  the  more  oomplete  Gredi  Idea  of  it  as  inelading  any 
oidnent  &cnlty,  bnt  the  estimation  <^  it  has  always  been  governed  hj  an 
interest  in  man  himself  not  in  what  bq)pens  to  bim  .  i 

£49.  At  a  oertain  stage  of  reflaotion  arise*  an  •ffort  to  disoover  a  unity  In  tha 
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Wrtnta  md  tlw  varioui  upaoti  of  tlie  good ;  utd  this  effort  ai  u  deu' 
in  the  case  of  Boeratai  and  his  aaoeeaaon  (to  whoin  we  owe  oar  oUef 
monl  categorin),  haa  a  great  practical  importance         .         ,         .        ,  l6S 

250.  By  auoh  reflectiim  the  naaon  wbiob  had  been  aotive  in  lodal  derdi^ 
meot  beouue  aware  of  ita  aohievsment,  and  so  prodnced  not  msieljr  an 
ethical  thearj  bat  a  higher  order  of  virtue 169 

SGI.  Fot  the  idea  of  virtae  ai  <Hie  and  cmidoDB  is  equivalent  to  the  idea  of 
the  good  will  oT  of  pnii^  of  heart  ; 170 

2S2.  and  this  ii  wliat  Plato  and  Ariitotle  require,  when  they  insist  that  the 
condition  and  unity  of  all  Tirtne  lie  in  the  oonKdoos  direotion  of  the 
will  to  the  human  good 171 

SfiS.  Tliat  good  waa  to  them  not  pleaBnre  but  the  exinvdae  of  the  Tixtnes  them- 
■elves.  In  this  respect  their  definition  of  the  good  is  final ;  and  if  thsy 
oould  only  imperfectly  define  the  content  of  the  idea,  that  defect  is  due 
munly  to  the  nature  of  morality  itialf 371 

364.  The  good  ma*  defined,  to  the  eztont  then  possible,  by  the  actual  pursuit 

of  it  in  the  leoognieed  TirtueB : 174 

355.  and  the  philosophen  sdll  further  defined  it,  and  also  raised  and  purified 
tbe  idea  of  il^  I^  making  men  realise  that  these  virtues  were  cUfferent 
eipreeaiona  of  one  prindple 175 

256.  Thus  we  inherit  from  (he  Greek  philcet^hers  both  the  principle  of 
matality  and  the  general  articulation  of  that  prindple  ....  175 

257.  Onlyovr  idea  of  the  end  has  become  fnllu',  because  the  end  is  more  folly 
realised  1  and  accordingly  the  atandards  of  virtue,  though  Identical  in 
principle,  are  more  comprehensive  in  their  demands.    This  will  appear 

if  we  eiamine  (he  ideas  of  Fortitude  and  Temperance     .  .176 

358.  Forliltide  seems  at  fint  dght  to  have  changed  ita  oharacter  since  Aris- 
totle'a  time.     For,  with  the  recognition  of  human  o^kaoitiea  in  all  and 

not  merely  in  a  few, »77 

3G9.  Fortitude  has  come  to  invcJve,  not  merely  the  self-devotion  of  the 
citizen-soldier  to  his  state,  but  self-devotion  to  the  eervioe  of  other*, 
even  of  thoee  whom  the  Greeks  would  have  r^arded  as  ignoble  and 

nseleas 17S 

3S0.  But  the  principle  of  unlimited  andniwice  tor  the  highest  sodal  cause 

known  remidns  the  same,  and  the  motive  ia  neither  more  nor  lees  pore  .  )8o 

261.  Ttmperanca  and  Se{f-danal  were  limited  b;  Ariatotle  to  the  pleasures 

of  animal  appetite i8t 

262.  But  the  printnple  on  which  theae  pleasures  were  to  bo  controlled  or 
lenounoed  was  the  same  as  in  our  wider  virtue  of  self-denial,  even  when 
most  aacetically  eoncdved 3S1 

263.  The  motive  of  temperance  was  interest  in  aometiung  wider  and  higher 
than  these  pleaenree,  this  higfaOT  object  beii^  to  the  Greek  hia  state       .  181 

264.  To  ns  also  the  higher  object  is  the  state  or  some  other  association ; 
bat  the  requirements  of  this  vlrtae,  m  of  fortitude,  have  become  mooh 
more  various  and  oomprehemdve 183 

265.  Aooordingly,  if  we  dismiss,  as  mistaken,  the  idea  that  the  pleaaurea  in 
qneatioD  onght  to  be  rejected  becaase  they  are  not  diatinotivdy  human,    1S4 

266.  we  find  <l)  that  the  really  tenable  principles  uaed  b;  Arlatotls  did 
not  yield  ■  standard  adequate  (o  the  modem  ideal  of  sexual  morality. 
Bnt  the  fault  lay  not  in  these  principles,  which  are  the  only  true  ones, 
but  in  the  aoeial  otrnditiona  of  the  time ; ]84 
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387>  ]ait  M  k  fwrtlur  improrsnient  now  mmt  depimd  mainly  on  a  fiuihar 
im|atn'am«nt  in  Kioial  oouditiDiw,   and  capsoiaUy  in  (lie  potltiDn  of 

368.  Fnitlur,  (i)  the  ranga  of  the  aoUoni  irtuoh  \ata»  from  tampwaniie,  ail 
OMweired  bj  Ariitodc,  ii  Ear  more  Hmited  than  (hat  of  tha  actiona  in 
which  aelf-denial,  aa  now  oonorared,  ii  shown 189 

3t&.  For  la  the  highaat  forma  of  lelMeaiKl  the  pleuorea  renouticMi  are 

not  thoaa  cf  animal  ^ipetite,  bat  the  higher  pleamrea ;   ....  19a 

270.  the  call  for  mah  lacrifioa  Kinng  bom  (Lat  (Hifiuioliiiemeti(  irfall  men 
wUoh  implies  a  claim  of  all  upon  eaoli,  neceaiarily  unreoogniwd  bj 
Ariatotle igi 

371.  ^lu,  bse  again,  progreai  ii  due  to  the  greater  comprehsnatveneaa  of 
the  idea  of  aocnal  good ;  and,  white  the  good  will  ia  the  aame  in  (ha 
Oraek  and  the  modem  ideali,  it  demandi  now  a  now  and  larger  aelf- 
dcmial 191 

273.  It  may  ba  objeoted  that  thii  ohange  ii  not  a  progreaa  bat  a  retrogrse- 
aion,  becanie  it  inTolToe  a  larger  Fenonctation  (^  pleaaorca  not  mia- 
ohie*oaa  bat  valuable 39) 

273.  Bat  this  TennncdatioD,  though  not  in  iUtJf  desirable,  does,  when  oon- 
■idered  in  Ita  reality  and  in  relation  to  society  aa  a  whole,  imply  a  fuUtO' 
realisation  of  homan  natare 194 

374-  For  the  realisation  deeffibad  in  the  Qredc  ideal,  and  ^iparently  ao 
mnoh  fuller  Uun  any  attainable  by  the  aelf-denying  Christian,  ww 
poaible  only  to  a  few,  and  to  thnn  only  through  the  exeloaioD  of  others  :  195 

375.  wbereaa  the  end  aou^^t  by  the  modem  ideal  character  is  aoD^t  for 
all,  and  the  aetiTitias  called  out  by  the  pnrauit  of  it  are  cOTresiMHidiiiglj 
wider ;  and  of  this  adTftnce  (he  la^er  renimoiation  of  ploMiires  seems 
to  be  a  condition 396 

27s.  Farther,  while  the  more  deraloped  state  of  man  certunly  impliea  a 
correapondiog  pleHore,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  implies  a  greater 
amount  of  plaamue  than  the  less  developed,  and  whether  evsn  the  per- 
fection of  man  may  not  inviJre  a  large  rennndation  of  possible  pleasure    197 

377.  In  any  case  it  can  hardly  be  held  that  the  self-denying  nun  obtains, 
because  he  fdlows  his  strongeet  desires,  more  pleasnre  than  he  forgoes ; 
nor  is  it  at  all  clear  even  that  his  self-denial  increaaea  the  aggregate  of 
human  pleasorea 19S 

378-  Bo  that  the  superiority  rnnrt  be  olaimed  fbr  the  modern  ideal,  BOt  on 

Hedonistic  grennds,  but  on  these  given  in  {{  >73~>7S    .        ■        ■        ■  19} 

37S.  To  sum  up :  the  Platonic  or  Aristotelian  oonot^tion  of  virtne  is  final  in 
«o  far  as  it  defines  the  good  as  goodneas ;  but  as  a  ooncrete  ideal  it  waa 
oooditiotisd  by  the  moral  progress  then  aohieved,   and  is   therefore 

nnni—irilj  inadequate  \ 300 

«  the  idea  of  hnman  brotherhood  leads  to  aocdal  requirements  then 


281.  On  the  other  hand,  the  social  develcpment  to  which  this  idea  Ig  due  waa 
in  part  the  reanlt  of  the  Greek  mnception  of  the  good  as  something 
im  esteace  umversal :  for  no  good  ezoapt  goodness  is  really  this  .  j 

383.  It  is  an  illniion  to  sappose  that  the  dseires  of  different  men  for  pleasure 
would,  if  left  to  thantslvea,  produce  the  greatest  possible  general  pleasnre 
or  a  focial  onion 3 
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S83.  On  the  eontnry,  intereat  in  the  aomnum  good,  in  acsoM  at  its  vkriooe 
forms,  IB  DeoeBuuy  to  prodnoe  that  good,  and  to  neutialiBe  or  rendsr 
□Refill  other  desired  uid  interests 304 

381.  Now  the  good,  m  deGned  by  the  Greek  philoet^hem,  v«  in  piuudple 
k  DniTensi  good  (though  they  did  not  so  inutgina  it),  uid  thiu  ilieir 
work  prepared  the  ws;  for  the  ide»  of  faimuui  tnntho'hood      .        .        .  305 

386.  For  it  ]nvvided  the  intelleotiul  medium  through  which  men,  inflnenced 
bj  Chriitian  enthnuasm  and  by  Uie  resoltt  of  Ronutn  oonqnast,  oould 
dafinitely  oonceive  goodneM  as  realised  in  the  memben  of  a  oniverMl 
■ooietj 306 

2SS.  Ideal  virtnc^  than,  bcdng  defined  as  self-devoted  acUvity  to  the  po- 
feotion  of  man,  this  perfection  itself  may  be  defined  a*  a  lifs  of  such 
activity  on  the  part  of  all  persons 30S 

S87-  Nor  Ib  the  objection  valid  that  ■df-devotion,  aa  implying  an  impeded 
activity,  cannot  be  an  element  in  ultimate  good,  bat  most  belong  only 
to  the  effort  to  attwn  that  good 309 

288.  For  though  ths  perfection  of  man  would  mean  luoh  a  realisation  of 
hnmao  possibilities  as  we  oannot  imaging  it  must  stiU  find  its  principle 

in  the  same  devoted  will  which  is  manifeeted  in  all  effort  to  attun  it      .  310 

289.  It  may  however  be  objected,  (l)  that  our  definition  of  virtue  doc*  not 
oover  arUstio  and  sdentific  eioellence,  and  therefore  leava  their  valne 
oneiplained ; 311 

2S0.  (3)  that  it  does  not  help  us  to  decide  what  ought  to  be  done,  and 
whether  we  are  d<ntig  it.    With  this  second  objection  we  have  now  to 


BOOK  IV. 
The  AppUoaUon  of  Moral  FtailoBOphr  to  the  Ouidaiioe  of  Conduct 

CHAPTER  I. 
THB  rRixmou,  TALui  or  the  hobal  ideal. 

3G1.  The  qucaUon,  Oi^ht  an  aetion  to  be  donel  may  refer  (i)  to  its  effects, 
(3)  to  it*  motive.  The  latter  quenion  is  the  wider,  as  it  includes  the 
'°™«' 3'5 

2t>2.  The  answHTs  to  either  question  matt  be  regulated  by  one  and  the  same 
principle.  Aooimiing  to  UUlitarianiam,  relation  to  pleasure  must  be 
the  standard  fbr  both  effects  aiLd  motive ;  bat  the  goodness  of  the  act 
depends  on  the  effecte  alone jl6 

393.  Aooordiog  to  our  theoiy,  the  act  cannot  be  in  the  fall  sense  good, 
unless  the  motive  is  good;  but  we  may  estimate  it  apart  from  the 
motive,  and  we  must  do  so  when  (as  Is  eranmonly  tbs  case  with  the 
acta  of  others)  ths  motive  ia  nnknown  to  as ai  v 

SB4.  Thos  this  theory  differs  from  Utilitarianism  in  holding  (i)  that  the 
•ffoot  to  be  considered  is  oontribation  not  to  pleasure  but  to  the  per- 
feotion  of  man,  (3)  that  this  effect  by  itself  oannot  make  the  act  in  the 
foUaenaegood 3,5, 
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29G.  Indeed,  b«t  for  our  imperfect  knowledge,  wa  dionld  see  tiutt  in  kll 
osMB  the  character  of  the  effect*  realljr  repreeenta  Mcnntelj  that  of 
the  motive 3'« 

2BS.  But  unce  for  practical  pnrpoBca  enquiry  into  motive  ij  reeiricted  to 
acta  of  our  own,  whether  paat  or  future,  the  qneation  ii,  Can  luch 
enquiry  ^ve  a  bner  knowledge  of  what  we  ought  to  do,  oi  a  better 
diipoaitiivi  to  do  iti 31) 

297.  The  habit  of  nich  enqniiy  i«  conicinf loiwiKn :  and,  admitting  that 
■elf-devotion  need  not  imply  this  habit,  and  that,  in  a  aenae,  a  loan 
maj  be 'oveF^eonacienlJaaB,' 313 

2SB.  it  rennuna  troe  that  the  comparison  of  onr  actions  with  an  ideal  of 

goodn«M  ia  the  apring  iff  motat  progrewt,  Booial  ai  well  aa  individual      ■  313 

iW.  For  there  is  a  real  identity  between  sni^  Belf-scratiny  as  to  motivsa, 
knd  the  r^bnner's  oompanion  of  what  ii  actual  witb  a  social  ideal ;  the 
•ooial  idesl  of  the  refornar  being  at  the  same  time  the  idea  of  himadf 


800.  Bnt,  tt  may  be  said,  the  effect  in  this  oaae  ia  a  new  kind  of  action, 
whereai  the  acta  of  the  consdentious  man  probably  do  not  difbr  out- 
wardly from  those  of  tbe  ndinaiy  dntifa]  oiliien    336 

301.  Hie  latter  statement  is  however  not  entirely  true :  for  oonventional 
monlity,  being  the  result  of  the  past  working  of  an  idenl  oonsaiousnas, 
will  not  yield  its  highat  meaning  except  to  a  spirit  like  tbat  idiich 
prodocedil 337 

SOS.  And,  iq>art  from  this,  such  a  spirit  has  an  intrinwc  value,  which  (mdike 
leal  for  soinal  rdbnn)  woold  remain  even  if  the  human  end  were  a* 
faSy  realised  as  is  possible  to  finite  beings 318 

SOS.  And  nnder  present  oonditdons  the  difference  between  the  (aoial  re- 
former and  the  'saint'  is  one,  not  of  will  or  principle,  but  of  circnm- 
■tancea  and  gifts 319 

804.  But,  if  consdentionsBeBS  has  thus  an  intrinsic  value,  oan  we  tniiher 
say  that  thie  enquiry  into  one's  own  motivse  may  ({  196)  give  a  truer 
knowle^eof  what  we  ought  to  do  and  a  better  diapoeition  to  do  it  t       .  331 

505.  It  is  clear  that  mere  htmesty  In  sooh  enquiry  will  not  ensure  a  correct 
jtidgmMit  as  to  effbcti,  and  that,  if  the  effects  are  bad,  the  state  c^ 
mind,  or  motive,  fnan  which  the  act  proceeded  cannot  have  been  ideally 
r>od , 33' 

506.  Bnt  the  fimotion  of  oonadence  i>  not  to  eetimate  the  precise  value  of 
an  act  (which  is,  strictly  speaking,  impossible  to  ns),  but  to  maintain 
Dtotal  asiuration ;  and  this  it  oan  do  withont  eihanstive  enquiry  into 
the  consaqnetMes  of  conduct 333 

507.  And  thus  consdantdoDsnses,  though  it  does  not  itself  instruct  as  irtiat 
to  do,  suggests  the  search  for  new  instruolion  and  enjoins  the  acting 
npon  tt  when  fbnnd 334 

SOS.  Par  the  ideal,  in  the  oonsdentloDt  mind,  is  not  a  mere  definition,  but 

an  active  idea,  otmstantiy  applying  itself  to  freah  ciroumatances     .        .  335 

809.  And  thus  it  is  the  creator  of  existing  moral  practice,  and,  in  its  various 

forma,  the  condition  of  all  further  progreas 337 
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CHAPTER  n. 
TBI  rBAOZIOU  TALDI  OF  A  tHBOBT  OT  TBI  MOBAl  IMAL. 

810.  Ai  the  pr«MiMe  of  llio  miml  ideal  in  the  oIuTMster  oumot  tltnyt  arert 
perpleiitj,  we  nuj  aak,  Cui  philolqiti]',  t.  v.  »  thtorg  rf  the  moral 
idtal,  readw  anj  tervice  in  ludi  cmm? 338 

Sll.  It  can  render  a  Mrrie^  Oiongh  main);  of  a  negative  kind ;  oithsr  \>J 
d^diveriiig  0*  bom  the  perplexity  whioh  ariiea  from  Uis  oanfllct  of  rale* 
or  iutitatioiM  believed  to  have  an  abiolnta  aatbority ,  or  bj  oounteraoting 
inadaqnate  moral  thaoriea  whicb  niaj  give  an  «iauje  tin  a  rebdlion  of 
tlu  lover  nature 339 

31S.  For  the  danger!  ariiing  from  inadequate  theoiiM,  and  froai  the  ne- 
nnimrllj'  partial  olunicter  of  the  thMrj  tS  any  partionUi  Idm^  can  b« 
met  only  by  the  fiirthar  punnit  of  philoaopby  iteelf        ....  340 

318.  It  is  not  indeed  the  fimotioQ  of  philtaophy  to  give  diraotioni  (1)  a*  to 
the  cfdinary  datiee  which  form  the  great  mav  of  morality ;    .  .  341 

811-  or  to  remove  perplexity  (i)  regarding  the  exact  dronnHtancw  or  effects 

of  aotioD,  or  (3]  dne  in  rMlity  to  a  oonoealed  egoistic  motive  .  34a 

815.  But  wherek  as  in  the  case  of  Jeannie  Deane,  tiie  peipluity  »  due  to  a 
ootdiot  between  oonwrience  and  a  really  noble  impulse,  we  may  Mdc 
whether  onr  theory  of  the  good  oould  give  any  help        .        .         ,        .  343 

SIS.  It  oould  not,  if  the  oonfliotii^  olaiioi  were  dewribed  in  the  ahatraol ; 
bat  in  a  particular  ease  the  philosopher  might  press  the  qnesdon, 
whether  the  good  impulse  ^d  not  imply  a  ^t''<"i'i"g  from  a  higher  but 
more  painful  good 344 

317.  Beally  however  in  snob  a  case  the  philosopher's  judgment  would,  like 
other  men'l,  oonsist  in  a  more  inluitiva  application  <£  the  ideal ;  and 
philosophy  ean  only  be  vi  use  in  prepaiing  for  snch  junctures  by  sos- 
taining  the  ideal  through  an  aiplanation  of  Uie  imaginative  fbrma  in 
which  praetioal  ideas  express  themselves,  and  which  alone  affect  ua 
derasivel;  in  an  emergency 346 

818.  For  snob  fiums  must  be  tbewetfcally  inadequate  to  ipiritnal  realiliea, 

and  are  therefcre  eauly  supposed  to  represent  no  spiritual  reality  .        .  347 

319.  And  agungt  this  mere  scepticism,  where  it  attacks  those  creations  of 
tbe  religions  imagination  which  are  ethUalls  adequat*^  philosophy  hae 

a  theoretical  work  to  do,  which  yidds  a  pnstioal  result,  .  348 

320.  by  preventing  the  doubt  which  may  arise  in  a  mnnent  of  emergenoy, 
whether  the  demand  of  oonscdsnce,  craning  in  an  imaginative  form,  ia 
not  illuiwy 349 

321.  lllere  remain  the  oases  of  tme  perplexity  of  oonsdence,  in  which  equal 
authorities  seem  to  conflict,  and  conscience  seems  to  be  divided  against 
itself 3S*> 

SS2,  For  these  philosi^y  may  prq>are  the  mind  by  showing  how  the  opposed 
dicta  of  conscience,  thou^  both  pioduda  of  the  idea  of  unconditional 
good,  are  not  of  necessity  unoondittoDally  valid 351 

833.  The  contentof  the  obbgation  they  assert  is  blended  with  the  imsginadon 
of  tome  aathority  impodug  it:  whereas,  in  fact,  no  really  external 
authoritj  can  impose  a  dulg 353  ■ 

331.  Thus,  though  there  cannot  reaUy  be  more  than  one  duty  in  a  given  let 
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of  dnniiutaiion,  th«ra  nuy  ba  oomflictiiig  dsmandi  (^  diffwsnt  an- 

thoritiai,  tratii  nagBrdsd  *■  »liedlate 354 

t>.  In  lueli  oaaM   it  ii  ocataislj  not  fbr  philouph;  rimpljr  to  dcatroj 
maa'i  raTaraiioe  tbr  thwe  mntlwritiei  by  pointing  ont  that  thej  ua 


liraitsd  bj  the  ido  of  aUdnte  good  of  whi^  thc^  are  partial  <k- 
^ranaoB Jjfi 

837.  lUi  [HMideal  Mrrice  wiU  bert  be  Tendered,  if  philiwaphT  iMtricta  itidf 
to  iti  tbeontioal  and  ■profx  fbnutian  of  nDdarstindlng  the  end  or  ideal, 
and  ite  relation  to  oxtenul  authoritiM  and  to  oonsaieiMM  .  357 

S2S.  Booh  enlii^tanment  howeror,  to  be  of  practical  Taloe,  preaDppa«M  a 
wdtfonned  liabitnal  moralit]' 3£9 


CHAPTER  m. 

TBI  rSAOTIOU.  T&LDI  Of   A  HEDORISTIO  HOBAL  FHILOSOrHT. 

S2S.  mie  m«n]  theory  which  ha*  been  of  mo*t  pnlidio  larTioa  in  modem 
Europe  ii  Utilitaiianiun 361 

S30.  Objwtiona  to  it«  appoal  to  ezpadieney  are,  in  the  main,  ill-fbonded ; 
and  though  saeh  an  appeal  may  oover  an  egoiatie  motive  or  be  tnperfldal, 
thii  ii  also  true  of  appeals  to  prinoipls 3<!) 

131.  Hie  healthfbl  inflaence  of  Utilitariamsm  bai  arieen  &om  itt  giving  a 
wider  and  more  impartial  range  to  the  desire  to  do  good,  not  bton  its 
■timnlating  that  desire, 363 

832.  nor,  agBin,  hum  ita  definition  of  good  a*  pleamre :  for  in  the  public 
oaoaee  whore  it  liaa  fbrthcved  progroei,  the  important  qneatioD  has  been, 
not  ai  to  the  ttatnie  of  nltimate  good,  but  a*  to  the  number  of  persons 
whose  good  ii  to  be  sought 364 

333.  At  the  same  time  the  question  may  be  railed,  whether  thia  definitdon  of 
good,  if  logically  carried  out,  would  not  destroy  the  practical  value  of 
ntUitarianiBm  and  do  harm 365 

8S4.  Probably  moet  Utilitanaos,  even  if  Btdct  Hedonist*,  would  not  hold 
that  private  ocmduot  dther  ia  or  should  be  usually  directed  by  a 
oalonlation  </  coawqnenoea  in  the  way  of  pleasure  ....  366 

SS5.  On  the  other  hand,  snob  calculation  has  been  becoming  mnoh  more 
oommon,  and  is  undertaken  with  a  direct  view  to  the  guidance  of  life     .  j6 

88S.  Bejecting  the  idea  that  Hedonism  in  this  way  directly  promote  im- 
morality, our  qneation  will  be  whether  it  may  not  put  speoulatiTe 
impedimoils  in  the  way  of  moral  progreia 369 

SS7.  Its  preTslsDoe  may  be  ascribed  (^>art  from  thecsetical  roistakee)  to  the 
oeoMHary  inde&ilteneas  of  the  aooount  of  the  good  as  human  perfection, 
and  the  iqiparent  clearaeas  of  its  definition  as  pleasQie    ....  370 

S8S.  But  in  reality,  while  either  theory  may  suffice  for  the  ordinary  cases 
whwe  no  theory  is  needed,  in  t^  few  remaining  oaaea  Hedonism  is 
intrinnoally  nnavailable 371 

380.  It,  tat  enuDple,  a  man  thinks  (^  acting  against  inclination  or  social 
espectation  Sat  the  sslce  of  increanng  the  total  of  pleasure  bow  can 
he  asf  lire  blmaelf  of  this  result  1 373 
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.  310.  Any  one  who  pntd  Bueb  a  queation  most  beta  a  jn^liminary  difficulty. 
For,  if  aotion  must  fallow  tbs  slrongeat  desiie,  and  this  is  neoessarily 
of  what  Bo«ms  the  grM(«it  pleasure,  it  fiJlowa  that  the  aggiegate  of 
pleoanreg  at  any  time  enjoyed  »%H  be  the  greatest  that  oould  be  obtained 

for  that  given  time  throD^  action 374 

Sil.  But,  if  w^  we  cannot  ny  that  a  man  onght  to  have  acted  aa  he  did  not. 
And  even  where  we  Be«m  abl«  to  aay  that  a  diffbrsnt  conne,  \f  it  had 
been  poanble,  would  have  prodaoed  more  pleaiuTe  to  bim,  .        .  375 

312.  Buch  a  judgment  cannot  be  generaliMd  :  and  any  prediction  of  the  kind 
will  be  inbject  to  an  indefinite  number  of  ezoeptiona  due  to  the  cha- 
Tacter  or  drcomitanoeB  of  indiTidaaJe 376 

313.  Again,  if  it  be  maintained  that  a  course  of  action,  \i  generally  punoed, 
would  tend  to  diminiBh  pleasure,  this  baa  do  besring  on  the  qoeation 
whether,  aa  pntened  hete  and  now,  it  will  ditoiniih  the  pleasure  of  the 
■«8nt: 377 

Sll.  and  if  he  ii  ti4d  to  consider  the  total  of  human  pleasure,  it  seenu 
impeadble  to  decide,  in  the  caae  suppoied,  whether  this  will  be 
augmented  nr  diminished  by  the  act 378 

SIG.  Nm'  can  the  reformer  even  hope  that  by  his  labours  and  Bacrifces  the 
■am  of  pleasure  necessarily  obtuned  in  the  future  will  be  grsater  than 
that  neoessarily  obtained  now :  for,  though  he  may  hope  that  suoh 
inarease  may  Kappttt,  he  cannot  logically  snppoae  that  he  has  any 
initiative  in  the  niatter 379 

816.  And  this  specolative  conclusion,  eren  if  merely  suspected,  mnst  t«nd  to 
weaken  the  good  will,  ot  devotion  to  doty 381 

317.  For  how  can  the  phraseolt^  of  duty  be  explained,  when  nothing  oui 

be  done  except  &om  demre  for  pleasure  or  avsnion  to  pain  T    .  •  38  > 

318.  A  duty  innst  be  explained  to  mean,  oltltnately,  an  act  pleasing  to 
others,  whoee  pleasure  may  produce  results  pleasant  to  the  agent ;  and 
ooDsdenoe  must  be  explained  as  the  result  of  association  and  heredity    .  381 

S19.  By  this  theory  wa  may  avoid  some  of  the  perplexities  discussed 
above;   384 

360.  bnt  (aa  an  illnabation  will  show)  the  difficatty  of  eipluning  the  moral 
initiative  of  the  individtial,  and  the  danger  of  we^ening  it,  is  atiU 
involved 385 

861.  And  this  danger  might  become  real,  if  the  Hedonistic  oiiterion  same  to 
be  widely  need  by  men  who  did  not,  like  the  leaders  of  Utilitarianism, 
giv«  a  h^hU'  interpretation  of  their  theory  in  reference  to  great  scheme* 
of  soei«l  rcftmn 388 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

IT   OOUPABID  WITH  TBAT  O 


852.  The  theory  of  the  gooA  as  human  perfection  aoconnts  for  the  moral 
initiative,  but  can  it  give  any  guidance  aa  to  the  direction  that  initiative 
ou^t  to  take  I  Can  it,  that  is,  beaide  stimulating  conacientiousness, 
help  to  dedde  whetii«r  a  new  course  of  aotion  ({  339)  will  further  the 
humuiendt    .        •' 3 
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853.  Ilitnigh  we  cauuit  form  kpontive  or  detailed  ooDoeptioiLof  what  hnmui 
perfection  vonld  be,  there  u  no  difGoulty,  at  this  atogs  of  hninxn 
progrsH,  in  conoeiTing  an  idot  of  »  state  nearer  to  perfection  than  the 
exwting  it»te 393 

554.  Hmoe  though  the  idea  of  hnnuui  perfecticm  oannot  en^le  lu  to  oalonl&te 
the  efbnta  of  anj  institation  01  action,  it  lappliefl  a  meaaore  of  value 
tat  these  effeota  in  their  relation  to  the  prodootion  of  penonal  ez- 
cdlenoe 31J4 

856.  To  thia  it  majr  be  objected  that  in  ^moet  all  catae  a  Utilitarian  coold 
accept  tlu8  criterion  (tlioagh  not  aa  nltimate),  and  that  in  the  bw 
ranainiug  caMt  it  ia  of  no  avail 396 

555.  Ttta  first  part  of  the  objection  maj  be,   on  the  whole,   admitted,  if 
the  Utilitarian  theor;  is  sepaiated  from  the    Hedonirtia    theory  of       , 
MMrtiTaa,  and  maintaina  onlj  that  the  ultimate  good  and  oriterioD  ii 
the  graateat  anm  of  pleaaore  to  all  human  or  Kntient  beings.    What 
th«i  ean  be  tud  in  favour  of  anch  a  theory  I 398 

Jlia  Good  at  Oraaittt  PUanrg. 

857-  If  the  idea  that  the  onlj  possible  motive  is  pleasnre  Is  abandoned, 
and  it  is  held  that  in  the  actions  meet  esteemed  the  motive  is  not 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1.  A  WRiTBB  who  seeks  to  gain  general  confidence  scarcely  goes 
the  right  way  to  work  when  he  begins  with  asking  whether 
titere  resUy  is  sncfa  a  subject  as  that  of  which  he  proposes  to 
treat ;  whether  it  is  one  to  which  enquiry  can  foe  directed  with 
any  prospect  of  a  valuable  result.  Yet  to  a  writer  on  Moral 
Philosophy  such  a  mode  of  procedure  is  preecribed,  not  only  by 
the  logical  impulse  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  but  by  obaerretion 
of  the  prevalent  opinions  around  him.  He  can- scarcely  but  be 
aware  that  Moral  Philosophy  is  a  name  of  somewhat  equivocal 
repute ;  that  it  commands  less  respect  among  ns  than  was 
probably  the  case  a  century  ago ;  and  that  any  one  who  pro- 
fesses to  teach  or  write  upon  a  subject  to  which  this  name  is 
in  any  proper  or  distinctive  sense  applicable,  is  looked  npoa 
with  some  suspicion. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  lack  of  utterance  in  regard  to  the  great 
problems  of  life  or  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  human  conduct. 
Nor  does  it  by  any  means  confine  itself  to  what  are  commonly 
connted  secular  or  '  positive '  considerations.    Guesses  as  to  some 
'  iweet  atrui^  myiMry, 
Of  what  beyond  theM  thing*  m^jr  lie. 
And  yet  nmus  mueeD,' 

are  announced  with  little  reserve  and  meet  with  ready  accept- 
ance. These,  we  may  say,  are  for  the  multitude  of  the  educated, 
who  have  wearied  of  the  formulas  of  a  stereotyped  theology, 
but  still  draiand  -  free  indulgence  for  the  appetite  which  that 
~the(^ogy  supplied  with  a  regulation-diet.  But  the  highest 
poeb^  of  our  time— that  in  which  the  most  serious  and  select 
spirite  find  their  food— depends  chiefly  for  its  interest  on  what 
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lias  been  well  called  'the  applicatioD  of  ideas  to  life;'  and  the 
ideas  so  applied  are  by  do  meaos  sensibly  verifiable.  They 
belong  as  little  to  the  domiuii  of  natural  science,  strictly  so- 
called,  as  to  that  of  dogmatic  theology.  A  moral  philosopher 
may  be  excused  for  finding  much  excellent  philosophy,  is  his 
special  sense  of  the  word,  in  such  poeme  as  the  '  In  Memoriam ' 
of  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Browning's  '  Rabbi  ben  Ezra,'  to  say 
nothing  of  the  more  explicitly  ethical  poetry  of  Wordsworth. 
Presented  in  the  rapt  unreasoned  form  of  poetic  atterance,  not 
professing  to  do  more  than  represent  a  mood  of  the  individual 
poet,  it  is  welcomed  by  reflecting  men  as  expressing  deep  con- 
victions of  their  own.  Such  men  seem  little  disturbed  by  the 
admission  to  a  joint  lodgement  in  their  minds  of  inferences  from 
popularised  science,  which  do  not  admit  of  being  reconciled  with 
these  deeper  convictions  in  any  logical  system  of  beliefs. 

But  if  any  one,  alarmed  at  this  dangerous  juxtaposition,  and 
unwilling  that  what  seem  to  him  the  deepest  and  truest  views 
of  life  should  be  retained  merely  on  scientiRc  sufferance,  seeks  to 
find  for  them  some  independent  justification,  in  the  shape  of  a 
philosophy  which  does  not  profess  to  be  a  branch  either  of  dog- 
matic theology  or  of  natural  science,  he  must  look  for  little 
thanks  for  his  trouble.  The  most  intelligent  critics  had  rather,  it 
would  seem,  tbat  the  ideas  which  poetiy  applies  to  life,  together 
with  tfaose  which  form  the  basis  of  practical  religion,  should  be 
left  to  take  their  chance  alongside  of  seemingly  incompatible 
scientific  beliefs,  than  that  anything  calling  itself  philosoj^y 
should  seek  to  systematise  them  and  to  ascertain  the  regions  to 
which  they  on  the  one  side,  and  the  truths  of  science  on  the 
other,  are  respectively  applicable.  '  Poetiy  we  feel,  science  we 
understand ;' — such  will  be  the  reflection,  spoken  or  unspoken,  of 
most  cultivated  men ; — '  theology  professes  to  found  itself  on 
divine  revelation,  and  has  at  all  events  a  sphere  of  its  own  in 
the  interpretation  of  sacred  writings  which  entitles  it  at  least  to 
respectful  recognition ;  but  this  philosophy,  which  is  neither 
poetry  nor  science  nor  theology,  what  is  it  but  a  confusion  of  all 
of  these  in  which  each  of  them  is  spoilt  ?  Poetry  has  a  truth  of 
its  own,  and  so  has  religion — a  truth  which  we  feel,  though  from 
the  scientific  point  of  view  we  may  admit  it  to  be  an  illusion. 
Philosophy  is  from  the  scientific  point  of  view  equally  an  iUu- 
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sion,  and  has  no  tmth  that  we  can  feel.  Better  trnst  poetry 
and  religion  to  the  hold  which,  however  illusive,  they  will  always 
have  on  the  human  heart,  than  seek  to  explain  and  vindicate 
them,  as  against  science,  by  help  of  a  philosophy  which  is  itself 
not. only  an  illosion  bat  a  dall  and  pretentious  one,  with  no  in- 
terest for  the  imagination  and  no  power  over  the  heart.* 

2.  "With  such  opinion  in  the  air  all  aroand  him,  it  mast 
be  with  mnch  misgiving  that  one  who  hw  no  prophetic  ntter- 
aoce  to  ofier  in  regard  to  conduct,  bat  who  still  believes  in  the 
neoessity  of  a  philosophy  of  morals  which  no  adaptation  of 
natural  stuence  can  sapply,  undertakes  to  make  good  his  posi- 
tion. He  will  gain  nothing,  however,  by  trying  to  sail  under 
fiilae  colouTB,  or  by  disguising  his  recognition  of  an  antithesis 
between  the  natural  and  the  moral,  which  can  alone  justify  his 
claim  to  have  something  to  say  that  lies  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  man  of  science.  It  is  better  that  he  should  mi^e  it  clear 
at  the  ootset  why  and  in  what  sense  he  holds  that  there  is  a 
Buhject-matter  of  enquiry  which  does  not  consist  of  matters  of 
fact,  ascertainable  by  experiment  and  observation,  and  what 
place  be  assigns  to  morals  in  this  8ubject>matter.  In  other 
words,  at  the  risk  of  repelling  readers  by  presenting  them  first 
witli  the  most  di£Scalt  and  least  plausible  part  of  his  doctrine, 
he  should  bej^  with  explaining  why  he  holds  a  '  metaphysic  of 
morals*  to  be  possible  and  necessary ;  the  proper  foundation, 
though  not  the  whole,  of  every  system  of  Ethics. 

This  has  not  been  the  method  commonly  pursued  by  English 
writers  on  the  subject,  and,  in  the  face  of  present  tendencies,  is 
likely  to  seem  something  of  an  anachronism.  To  any  one  who 
by  idiosyncrasy,  or  by  the  accident  of  his  position,  is  led  to 
occupy  himself  with  Moral  Philosophy,  the  temptation  to  treat 
his  subject  as  a  part  of  natural  scienoe  is  certainly  a  strong 
one.  In  so  doing  he  can  plead  the  authority  of  eminent  names 
and  is  sure  of  intelligent  acceptance ;  nor  can  he  fail  by  patient 
enquiry  to  arrive  at  a  theory  of  some  phenomena  of  human  life, 
which,  though  it  may  leave  certain  primary  problems  antoached, 
shall  be  not  only  plausible  hat  true  so  far  as  it  goes.  He  can 
reckon  secorely  on  having  more  to  show  for  his  life's  work,  when 
it  comes  to  an  end,  than  if  he  spent  himself  on  questions  which 
he  may  recognise  as  of  real  interest,  but  to  which  he  will  also  be 
B  a 
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aware  that  experiment  and  observation,  strictlj'  80  called,  cannot 
afford  an  answer.  It  thos  would  not  be  wonderful  that,  with 
most  enquirers  and  teachers,  the  interest  onoe  taken  in  Moral 
Philosophy  should  be  mainly  transferred  to  the  phystoal  science 
conveniently  called  Anthropology,  even  if  the  insufficiency  of 
the  latter  to  deal  with  the  most  important  questions  of  Moral 
Philosophy  were  admitted. 

This  admission,  however,  has  of  late  been  last  coming  to  be 
thought  nnneceasary.  That  a  physical  science  of  Ethics  is  not 
intrinsically  impossible,  however  difficult  it  may  be  rendered  by 
the  complexity,  and  inaccessibility  to  direct  experiment,  of  its 
subject-matter;  that  theie  are  no  intelligible  questions— no 
questions  worth  asking — as  to  human  life  which  would  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  such  a  science ;  this  would  seem  to  be  the 
general  opinion  of  modem  English  '  culture,'  so  &r  aa  it  is  in- 
dependent of  theological  prepOBeesBiona.  And  it  is  natural  that 
it  should  be  so.  The  questions  raised  for  ua  by  the  Moral 
Philosophy  which  in  England  we  have  inherited,  are  just  such 
as  to  invite  a  physical  treatment  If  it  is  the  chief  business  of 
the  moralist  to  distinguish  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  pleasares 
and  pains  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  sole  objects  of  human 
desire  and  aversion,  to  trace  the  effect  upon  conduct  of  the  im- 
pulses so  ccmetituted,  and  to  ascertain  the  several  degrees  in 
which  different  courses  of  action,  determined  by  antioipation  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  are  actually  productive  of  the  desired  result ; 
then  the  sooner  the  methods  of  scientific  experiment  and  obser- 
vation are  substituted  for  vague  guesBing  and  an  arbitrary 
interpretation  by  each  man  of  hU  own  consoionsDess,  the  better 
it  will  be.  Ethics,  so  understood,  becomes  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  scienoe  of  health,  and  the  true  moralist  will  be  the 
pbysiolt^ist  who,  making  the  human  physique  his  specialty, 
takes  a  suffioienUy  wide  view  of  his  subject ;  who  traces  the 
influence  of  historical  and  political  iactors,  or  of  what  it  is  now 
the  fashion  to  call  the  'social  medium,'  in  giving  a  specific 
character  to  those  Busceptibilities  of  pleasure  and  pain  on  which, 
acoording  to  the  theory  supposed,  the  phenomena  of  human 
action  depend. 

8.  There  were  two  el^nents,  indeed,  in  the  system  of  popular 
«thiee  inherited  from  the  last  century,  which  were  long  thought 
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incompatible  with  its  complete  reduction  to  the  form  of  a  physical 
Bcience,  These  were  the  doctrines  of  free-will  and  of  a  moral 
Benae.  Each,  however,  was  nnderetood  in  a  way  which  suggested 
to  the  natnntlist  a  ready  explanation  of  its  supposed  claim  to  lie 
beyond  his  sphere.  'Die  moral  sensej  according  to  the  accepted 
view,  was  a  specific  susceptibility  to  pleasure  or  pain  in  the  con- 
templation of  certain  acts.  What  was  the  quality  in  the  acts 
which  excited  this  pleasure  or  pain  iu  the  contemplation  of 
them  ?  If  it  were  sometbiDg  in  the  conception  of  which  any 
originative  function  of  the  reason  was  implied,  then  the  exist- 
ence of  the  moral  sense  would  have  meant  that  there  was  a  de- 
termining agent  in  the  inner  life  of  man,  of  which  no  natural 
history  conld  be  given.  But  those  writers  who  had  made  most  of 
the  moral  sense  had  been  very  indefinite  in  their  account  of  the 
quality  in  action  to  which  it  was  relative.  The  most  consistent 
theory  on  the  subject  was  Hume's.  According  to  him  the 
pleasare  of  moral  sense  is  pleasure  felt  in  the  'mere  survey'  of 
'  an  act,  independently  of  any  oonsequenoes  of  the  act  to  the 
person  contemplating  it ;  and  that  which  occasions  this  pleasure 
is  the  tendency  of  the  act  to  bring  pleasure  to  the  agent  himself 
or  to  others  ^.  Moral  sense,  in  short,  is  a  social  sentiment  either 
of  aatis&ction  in  the  view  cf  such  conduct  as  has  been  generally 
found  to  increase  the  pleasure  or  diminish  the  pain  of  others,  or 
of  uneasiness  in  the  reverse,  quite  apart  from  any  expectation  of 
persooal  advantage  or  loss.  It  is  thus  properly  not  by  the  aotion 
of  the.  person  feeling  it,  but  by  that  of  others,  that  it  is  excited. 
An  act  of  a  man's  own,  necessarily  proceeding,  according  to 
Hume,  from  some  desire  for  pleasure  which  it  satisfies  or  fails  to 
satisfy,  must  have  personal  consequences  for  him,  ^compatible 
with  that  disinterested  survey  which  alone  yields  the  pleasure 
or  pain  of  moral  sense,  properly  so  called.  Sympathy,  however, 
with  the  effect  which  he  knows  that  his  act  produces  on  the 
monU  sense  of  others,  may  modify  the  feeling  which  it  causes  to 
the  doer  of  it.  An  act,  in  gratification  of  some  passion,  which 
he  would  otherwise  look  forward  to  as  pleasant,  may  become  so 
painful  in  anticipation  from  sympathy  with  the  general  un- 
easiness which  he  knows  would  arise  upon  the  contemplation  of  it 
that,  without  any  fear  of  punishment,  he  abstains  from  doing  it. 
■  TrMtiw  on  Hmnui  Nfttnre,  Bode  HI.  PL  i.  H  '.  >. «"!  Ft.  iii.  f  I. 
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4.  Thus  moral  sense  and  sympathy  jointly,  as  understood  by 
Hame,  serve  plausibly  to  explain  the  office  ordinarily  ascribed 
to  conscience,  as  tbe  judge  and  possible  controller  in  each  man 
of  his  own  acts.  At  the  same  time  the  lines  are  indicated  along 
which  a  physical  theory  of  '  conscience '  might  be  logically 
attempted.  The  problem  which  Hume  bequeathed  to  a  soccessor 
who  adopted  his  principles  was  mainly  to  account  for  the  two- 
fold fact,  that  tbe  mere  surrey  of  actions  as  tending  to  prodace 
pleasnres  in  which  the  contemplator  will  have  no  share,  is  yet 
a  Boarce  of  pleasnre  to  him ;  and  that,  among  the  pleasures 
taken  into  account  in  that  estimate  of  the  tendency  of  an  action 
which  determines  the  moral  sentiment,  are  such  as  have  no  direct 
connexion  with  the  satisfaction  of  animal  wants.  A  theory, 
which  will  account  for  this,  will  also  account  for  the  affection  of 
tbe  agent  by  Bjrmpathy  with  the  sentiment  which  the  contem- 
plation of  his  action  excites  in  others.  Can  we  find  any  scientific 
warrant  for  believing  in  a  process  by  which,  oat  of  suscepti- 
bility to  pleasures  incidental  to  the  merely  animal  life,  there 
have  grown  those  capacities  for  enjoyment  which  we  consider 
essential  to  general  well-being,  and  those  social  interests  which 
not  only  make  the  contemplation  of  general  well-being  an  in- 
dependent source  of  pleasure,  but  also  make  the  pleasure  of 
exciting  this  pleasure — the  pleasure  of  satisfying  the  moral 
sentiment  of  others — an  object  of  desire  so  strong  as  in  many 
cases  to  determine  action  ?  If  we  can,  it  would  seem  that  we 
have  given  to  our  national  system  of  ethics — the  ethics  of  moral 
sentiment— tbe  solid  foundation  of  a  natural  science. 

5.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  evolutionists  of  our  day 
should  claim  to  have  given  a  wholly  new  character  to  ethical 
enquiries.  In  Hume's  time  a  philosopher  who  denied  the  in- 
nateness  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  held  that  they  must  have 
a  natural  history,  had  only  the  limits  of  the  individual  life 
within  which  to  trace  this  history.  These  limits  did  not  give 
room  enough  for  even  a  plausible  derivation  of  moral  interests 
from  animal  wants.  It  is  otherwise  when  Uie  history  may  be 
supposed  to  range  over  a&  indefinite  number  of  generations. 
The  doctrine  of  hereditary  transmission,  it  is  held,  explains  to 
lis  how  susceptibilities  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  desire  and  aver- 
sion, of  hope  and  fear,  mny  be  handed  down  with  gradually 
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8ccuniiilat«d  modifications  which  in  time  attain  the  full  mcaeure 
i£  the  difference  between  the  moral  man  and  the  greater  ape. 
Through  long  ages  of  interaction  between  the  human  organism 
and  the  social  medium  in  which  it  livee,  there  has  been  de- 
veloped that  '  sensibility  of  principle  which  feels  a  stain  like 
B  wound  ;'  that  faculty  of  moral  intuition  which  not  only  pro- 
nounces unerringly  on  the  social  tendenoiea  of  the  commoner 
forms  of  human  action,  bnt  enables  us  in  some  measure  to  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us ;  that  civil  spirit  through  which  the 
promptings  of  personal  passion  are  controlled  even  in  the  in- 
dividual by  the  larger  vision  and  calmer  interest  of  society. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  for  the  barren  speculation  of  the  old 
metaphysical  ethics  we  should  seek  a  substitute  in  a  scientitic 
'  Cultar-geschichte ;'  in  a  natural  history  of  man  conducted  on 
the  same  method  as  an  enquiry  into  any  other  form  of  life 
which  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  operation  of  strictly  mechanical 
laws.  For  the  later  stages  of  this  history  we  have,  of  course, 
abundant  materials  in  the  actual  monoments  of  human  culture 
— linguistic,  literary,  and  legal — and  these,  the  physiologist  may 
say,  have  yet  to  he  considered  in  connexion  with  the  data  which 
his  own  science  furnishes.  It  is  true  that,  however  far  they 
carry  us  back,  however  great  the  variations  of  ihoral  sentiment 
to  which  they  testify,  they  do  not  bring  ns  to  a  state  of  things 
in  which  the  essential  conditions  of  that  sentiment  were  absent. 
The  most  primitive  man  they  exhibit  to  us  is  already  conscious 
of  his  own  good  as  conditioned  by  that  of  others,  already  capable 
of  recognising  .an  obligation.  Sat  the  theory  of  descent  and 
evolution  opens  up  a  vista  of  possibilities  beyond  the  facts,  so 
far  ascertained,  of  human  history,  and  suggests  an  enquiry  into 
the  antecedents  of  the  moralised  man  based  on  other  data  than 
the  records  which  he  has  left  of  himself.  Such  enqniiy,  it  is 
thought,  will  in  time  give  ns  the  means  of  reducing  the  moral 
susceptibilities  of  man  to  the  rank  of  ordinary  physical  facts, 
parts  of  one  ^stem,  and  intelligible  by  the  same  methods,  with 
all  the  natural  phenomena  which  we  are  learning  to  know.  Man 
vrill  then  have  his  ascertained  place  in  nature,  as  perhaps  the 
noblest  of  the  animals  but  an  animal  still. 

6.  When  the  moral  sentiment  has  been  explained  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  science,  free-will  is  not  likely  to  be  regarded  as 
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presenting  any  eeriona  obstacle  to  tbe  same  mode  of  treatment. 
By  those  of  our  national  philosophers  who  have  asserted  its  ei- 
iltence,  it  has  generally  been  underetood  as  a  faculty  of  deter- 
mining action  apart  from  determination  by  motives ;  as  a  power, 
distinct  alike  Yrom  reason  and  from  desire,  which  chooses  between 
motives  ^thout  bein|r  itself  dependent  on  any  motive.  So 
crude  a  notion  must  long  i^  have  given  way  before  the  ques- 
tions of  science,  if  there  had  not  been  a  practical  conviction 
behind  it  which  it  foiled  fairly  to  interpret.  What  after  all,  it 
is  asked,  is  any  foculty  bnt  an  hypostatised  abstraction  ?  A 
faculty  is  no  more  than  a  possitjility.  Whatever  happens  im- 
plies no  donbt  a  possibility  of  its  IJ^ppening.  Voluntary  action 
implies  a  possibility  of  voluntary  action,  ^t  as  the  motion  of  a 
billiard-ball  implies  a  possibility  of  that  motion ;  but  the  possi- 
bility in  each  is  determined  by  definite  conditions.  In  the  case 
of  the  billiard-ball  these  conditions,  or  some  of  them,  are  so 
obvious  that  we  do  not  think  of  treating  the  possibility  of  the 
baU's  moving  as  a  faculty  inherent  in  the  hall,  and  of  ascribing 
the  ball's  motion  to  this  faculty  as  its  cause ;  although,  as  ne 
know,  when  the  causes  of  a  motion  are  less  apparent,  the  unin- 
structed  are  quite  ready  to  ascribe  it  to  a  faculty  or  power  in 
the  moving  body.  In  ascribing  any  volnutary  action  to  a 
faculty  in  man  we  are  doing,  it  is  said,  just  the  same  as  in 
ascribing  any  particular  motion  to  a  faculty  in  the  moving  body. 
The  foot  is  the  particular  voluntary  action,  which  must  be 
possible,  no  doubt,  or  it  would  not  be  done,  but  of  which  the 
real  possibility  consists  in  tbe  assemblage  of  conditions  which 
make  up  its  cause.  To  include  any  faculty  of  action  among 
these  is  merely  to  express  our  ignorance  of  what  they  are  or 
our  unwillingness  to  esamine  them.  Among  them,  it  is  true, 
is  tbe  wish  which  happens  to  be  predominant  in  tbe  agent  at 
the  moment  of  action ;  hut  this,  too,  has  its  definite  conditions 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  motives  operating  on 
the  agent.  It  may  be  owing  to  the  character  of  the  sgent  that 
one  of  these  motives  gets  the  upper  hand ;  but  his  chanicter 
again  is  only  a  name  for  an  assemblage  of  conditions,  of  which 
it  may  be  scarcely  possible  for  as  completely  to  trace  the  ante- 
cedents, but  which  we  are  not  on  that  account  justified  in 
assigning  to  a  cause  that  is  no  cause,  but  merely  a  verbal  sub- 
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Btautiation  of  the  abstraction  of  oar  ignorance.  Human  freedom 
mnst  be  nnderstood  in  some  different  sense  from  that  with  which 
oar  anthropologists  are  familiar,  if  it  is  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  scientific  impulse  to  naturalise  the  moral  man. 

7.  We  will  suppose  then  that  a  theory  has  been  formed  which 
profesaee  to  explain,  on  the  method  of  a  natural  history  con- 
ducted according  to  the  principle  of  evolution,  the  process  by 
which  the  human  animal  has  come,  according  to  the  terminology 
in  Togne,  to  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  a  moral  life — ^to  have  a 
conscience,  to  feel  remorse,  to  pursue  ideals,  to  be  capable  of 
education  through  appeals  to  the  sense  of  honour  and  of  shame, 
to  be  conscious  of  antagonism  between  the  common  and  private 
good,  and  even  sometimes  to  prefer  the  former.  It  has  generally 
been  expected  of  a  moralist,  however,  that  be  should  expliun 
not  only  how  men  do  act,  but  how  they  should  act :  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  find  that  those  who  regard  the  process  of 
man's  natural  development  most  strictly  as  a  merely  natural  one 
are  as  forward  as  any  to  propound  rules  of  hving,  to  which  they 
conceive  that,  according  to  their  view  of  the  influences  which 
make  him  what  he  is,  man  ought  to  conform.  The  natural 
science  of  man  is  to  them  the  basis  of  a  practical  art.  They 
ee^  to  discover  what  are  the  laws — the  modes  of  operation  of 
natural  forces — under  which  we  have  come  to  be  what  we  are, 
in  order  that  they  may  counsel  us  how  to  seek  our  happiness  by 
living  according  to  those  laws. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  to  a  being  who  is  simply  a  result  of 
natural  forces  an  injunction  to  conform  to  their  laws  is  un- 
meaning. It  implies  that  there  is  something  in  him  independent 
of  those  forces,  which  may  determine  the  relation  in  which  he 
shall  stand  to  them.  A  philosopher,  then,  who  would  recon- 
Btruet  our  ethical  systems  in  conformity  with  the  doctrines  of 
evolution  and  descent,  if  he  would  be  consistent,  must  deal  less 
scrupulously  with  them  than  perhaps  any  one  has  yet  been  found 
to  do.  If  he  has  the  courage  of  his  principles,  having  reduced 
the  speculative  part  of  them  to  a  natural  science,  he  must  abolish 
the  practical  or  preceptive  part  altogether.  Instead,  for  instance, 
of  telling  men  of-  a  greatest  sum  of  pleasures  which  they  ought 
to  seek,  and  which  by  acting  in  the  light  of  a  true  insight  into 
natural  laws  they  may  attain,  he  will  content  himself  with  ascer- 
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t&ining,  bo  far  as  he  can,  whether  such  and  sach  a  temperament 
under  such  and  such  circumstances  yields  more  frequent,  durable, 
and  intense  pleasures  than  such  another  temperament  under  suoh 
other  circumstances.  He  will  not  mock  the  misery  of  him  who 
foils,  nor  flatter  the  self-complacency  of  him  who  prospers,  by 
speaking  of  a  happiness  that  is  to  be  obtained  by  conformity  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  when  he  knows  that,  according  to  bis  own 
principles,  it  is  a  struggle  for  existence  determined  by  those  laws 
which  has  brought  the  one  to  his  wretchedness  and  the  other  to 
his  contentment.  He  will  rather  set  himself  to  show  how  the 
phraseology  of  'ought'  and  'ought  not,'  the  belief  in  a  good 
attainable  by  all,  the  consciousness  of  something  that  should  be 
though  it  is  not,  may  according  to  his  philosophy  be  accounted 
for.  Nor,  if  he  has  persuaded  himself  that  the  hiunan  con- 
sciousness, as  it  is,  can  be  physically  accounted  for,  will  he  find 
any  further  difficulty  in  thus  explaining  that  language  of  moral 
injunction  which  forms  so  large  an  element  in  its  expression. 
He  will  probably  trace  this  language  to  the  joint  action  of  two 
fitctors — to  the  habit  of  submission  to  the  commands  of  a  physical 
or  political  supeiior,  surviving  the  commands  themselves  and  the 
memory  of  them,  combined  with  that  constant  though  ineffec- 
tual wish  for  a  condition  of  life  other  than  his  own,  which  is 
natural  to  a  being  who  looks  before  and  after  over  perpetual 
alternations  of  pleasure  and  pain 

8.  The  elimination  of  ethics,  then,  as  a  system  of  precepts,  in- 
Tolves  no  intrinsic  difficulties  other  than  those  involved  in  tbe 
admission  of  a  natural  science  that  can  account  for  the  moralisa- 
tion  of  man.  The  discovery,  however,  that  our  assertions  of 
moral  obligation  are  merely  the  expression  of  an  ineffectual  wish 
to  be  better  off  than  we  are,  or  are  due  to  the  survival  of  habit* 
originaliy  enforced  by  physical  fear,  but  of  which  the  ori^n 
is  forgotten,  is  of  a  kind  to  give  us  pause.  It  logically  carries 
with  it  the  conclusion,  however  the  oonclnsion  may  be  disguised, 
that,  in  inciting  ourselves  ca  others  to  do  anything  because  it 
ought  to  be  done,  we  are  at  best  making  use  of  a  serviceable 
illui^ion.  And  when  this  consequence  is  fonnd  to  follow  logically 
from  the  conception  of  man  as  in  his  moral  attributes  a  subject 
of  natural  science,  it  may  lead  to  a  reconsideration  of  a  doctrine 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  taken  for  granted  as  the  most 
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important  outcome  of  modem  enlifj^hteDmetit.  As  the  first  charm 
of  accomiting  for  what  has  previously  seemed  the  mystery  of 
onr  moral  nature  passes  avay,  and  the  spirit  of  criticism  re- 
turns, we  cannot  hut  enquire  whether  a  being  that  was  merely 
a  resnlt  of  natural  forces  could  form  a  theory  of  those  forces  as 
expliunin^  himself.  We  have  to  return  once  more  to  that 
aoalysiB  of  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  all  Critical  Philosophy  whether  called  by  the  name  of  Kant 
or  no,  and  to  ask  whether  the  experience  of  connected  matters  of 
fact,  which  in  its  methodical  expression  we  call  science,  does  not 
presuppose  a  principle  which  is  not  itself  any  one  or  number  of 
auch  matters  of  fact,  or  their  result. 

Can  the  knowledge  of  nature  be  itself  a  part  or  product  of 
natnre,  in  that  sense  of  nature  in  wbicb  it  is  SMd  to  be  aa  ob- 
ject of  knowledge  P  This  is  our  first  question.  If  it  is  answered 
in  the  n^rative,  we  shall  at  least  have  satisfied  oarselves  that 
man,  in  respect  of  the  function  called  knowledge,  is  not  merely 
a  child  of  nature.  We  shall  have  ascertained  the  presence  in 
him  of  a  principle  not  natural,  and  a  specific  function  of  this 
principle  in  rendering  knowledge  possible.  The  way  will  then 
be  so  fiu  cleared  for  the  further  question  which  leads  us,  in  the 
langnage  of  Kant,  from  the  Critique  of  Speculative  to  that  of 
Practical  Reason :  the  qnestion  whether  the  same  principle  has 
not  another  expression  than  that  which  appears  in  the  determina- 
tion of  experience  and  through  it  in  our  knowledge  of  a  world — 
an  expression  which  consists  in  the  conscioosness  of  a  moral 
ideal  and  the  determinatioD  of  human  action  thereby. 
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CHAPTER  L 

TKl   snEITtrAl.   ?BINCIPLB   IS   KJfOWLaDOS   AND   tS  NATIIRB. 

9.  Ths  qoestion  Can  the  knowledge  of  natnre  be  itself  a  part 
or  prodact  of  iwtnre?  most  not  be  confiiaed  with  that  commonly 
Eopposed  to  be  at  iasne  betweea  epiritoalista  and  materiBliets. 
It  is  one  whicli  equally  remains  to  be  put,  in  whatever  way  we 
imderstaiid  the  relation  between  body  and  mind.  We  may 
have  admitted  most  anreservedly  that  all  the  so-called  func- 
iiooM  of  the  soul  are  materially  conditioned,  bat  the  question 
how  there  come  to  be  for  us  those  objects  of  conBcioasness, 
called  matter  and  motion,  on  which  we  suppose  the  operations 
of  sense  and  deeire  and  thought  to  be  dependent,  will  still 
nmain  to  be  answered.  If  it  could  be  admitted  that  matter 
and  motion  bad  an  existence  m  themselvei,  or  otherwise  than  as 
related  to  a  consciousness,  it  would  still  not  be  by  tueh  matter 
Kid  motion,  bnt  by  the  matter  and  motion  which  we  know,  that 
tiie  ftmctions  of  the  soul,  or  anything  else,  can  for  ns  be  ex- 
plained. Nothing  can  be  known  by  help  of  reference  to  the 
onknown.  But  matter  and  motion,  jnst  so  &r  as  known,  odnsiBt 
in,  or  are  determined  by,  relations  between  the  objects  of  that 
connected  oonacaonsness  which  we  cat!  experience.  If  we  take 
any  definition  of  matter,  any  account  of  its  '  necessary  qualities,' 
ssd  abstract  from  it  all  that  consiats  in  a  statement  of  relations 
between  facts  in  the  way  of  feeling,  or  between  objects  that  we 
present  to  ourselreB  as  sources  of  feeling,  we  shall  find  that 
there  is  nothing  left.  Motion,  in  like  manner,  has  no  meaning 
oraept  such  as  is  derived   from  a  Bynthesie   of  the  difierent 
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poaitioDs  Buticessively  held  by  one  and  the  same  body;  and  we 
sball  try  in  vain  to  render  an  account  to  oorselves  of  position  or 
Eucceseion,  of  a  body  or  its  identity,  except  aa  expressing:  rela- 
tions of  what  is  contained  in  experience,  through  which  alone 
that  content  possesses  a  definite  character  and  becomes  a  con- 
nected whole. 

Wbat  then  is  the  source  of  these  relatioas,  as  relations  of  the 
experienced,  in  other  words,  of  tliat  which  exists  for  conscions- 
ness?  What  is  the  principle  of  union  which  renders  them 
possible  ?  Clearly  it  cannot  Itself  be  conditioned  by  any  of  the 
relations  which  result  from  its  combining  and  unifying  action. 
Being  that  which  so  organises  experience  that  the  relations 
expressed  by  our  definitions  of  matter  and  motion  arise  theieio, 
it  cannot  itself  be  determined  by  those  relations.  It  cannot  be 
a  matter  or  motion.  However  rigidly,  therefore,  we  may  ex- 
elude  from  oar  explanations  of  phenomena  all  caases  that  are 
not  reducible  to  matter  and  motion,  however  fully  we  may 
admit  that  the  nature  which  we  know  or  may  know  is  know- 
able  only  under  strictly  physical  laws,  we  are  none  the  less  in 
effect  asserting  the  existence  of  something  which,  as  the  source 
of  a  connected  experience,  renders  both  the  nature  that  we  know 
and  our  knowledge  of  it  possible,  but  is  not  itself  physically 
conditioned.  We  may  decide  all  the  questions  that  have  been 
debated  between  materialists  and  spiritoslists  as  to  the  explana^ 
tion  of  partienlar  Acts  in  favour  of  the  former,  bnt  the 
possibility  of  explaining  them  at  all  will  still  remain  to  be 
explained.  We  shall  still  be  logically  bound  to  admit  that  in  a 
man  who  can  know  a  nature — for  whom  there  is  a  '  cosmos  of 
experience ' ' — there  is  a  principle  which  is  not  natural  and  which 
cannot  withoat  a  iaytpov  Tsp^rfpov  be  explained  as  we  explain 
the  foots  of  nature. 

10.  There  are  certain  accepted  doctrines  of  modem  philo- 
sophy— e.ff.,  that  knowledge  is  only  of  phenomena,  not  of 
anything  unrelated  to  consciousness,  and  that  object  and  sub- 
ject are  correlative — from  which  this  conclusion  seems  to  follow 
80  inevitably,  that  any  one  who  has  adopted  it  must  enquire 
anxiously  why  it  is  not  more  generally  recognised.  If  nothing 
can  enter  into  knowledge  that  is  norelated  to  conscioaeness ;  if 
*  I  bcnow  tlw  phflue  bum  Mr.  Or.  H.  Lew«i, 
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relation  to  a  sabject  is  necessaiy  to  make  an  object,  bo  that  an 
object  which  no  consciousness  presented  to  itself  would  not  be 
an  object  at  all ;  it  ia  as  difficult  to  see  bow  the  principle  of 
nnitf,  through  which  phenomena  become  the  connected  system 
called  the  world  of  experience,  can  be  found  elsewhere  than  in 
conBcionsness,  as  it  is  to  see  bow  the  consciousness  exercising 
sach  a  function  can  be  a  part  of  the  world  which  it  thus  at  least 
co-operates  in  making;  bow  it  can  be  a  phenomenon  among  the 
pheDomena  which  it  unites  into  a  knowledge.  Why  tben  do 
onr  most  enlightened  interpreters  of  nature  take  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  principle  of  unitj^  in  the  world  of  our  ex- 
perience is  something  which,  whatever  else  it  is — and  they  can 
say  nothing  else  of  it — is  at  any  rate  the  negation  of  conscious* 
ness,  and  that  consciousness  itself  is  a  phenomenon  or  group  of 
phenomena  in  which  this  '  nature '  exhibits  itself  or  results  ? 
And  why  is  it  that,  wben  we  have  professedly  discarded  this 
doctrine,  we  still  find  it  to  a  great  extent  controlling  our  ordi- 
naiy  thoughts?  There  must  be  reasons  for  this  inconsistency, 
which  should  be  duly  considered  if  we  would  understand  what 
we  are  about  in  maintaining  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  man 
is  related  to  natnre  aa  its  author,  as  well  as  one  in  which  he  is 
related  to  it  as  its  child, 

11.  The  reader  is  probably  acquainted  with  Kant's  dictum 
that  '  the  understanding  makes  nature.'  It  gives  no  doubt  a 
vomewhat  startling  expression  to  the  revolution  in  philosophy 
which  Kant  believed  himself  to  have  introduced,  and  wbieh  he 
compared  to  the  change  effected  by  the  Copemican  theory  in 
men's  conception  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  earth  and  the 
snn.  ^hen  we  enquire,  however,  into  the  precise  sense  in  which 
Kant  used  the  expression,  we  find  that  its  meaning  is  subject  to 
a  qualification  which  testifies  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
Kant  himself  in  carrying  out  the  doctrine  which  the  words 
seemed  to  convey.  '  Macht  zwar  Yerstand  die  Natur,  aber  er 
schafft  sie  nicht.'  The  understanding  '  makes '  nature,  but  out 
of  a  material  which  it  does  not  make.  That  material,  according 
to  Kant,  consists  in  phenomena  or  'data'  of  sensibility,  given 
nnder  the  so-called  forme  of  intuition,  space  and  time.  This 
apparent  ascription  of  nature  to  a  twofold  origin — an  origin  in 
Dnderstanding  in  respect  of  its  form  as  a  nature,  as  a  single 
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sTstem  of  experience ;  an  origin  elsewhere  in  respect  of  the 
'matter'  which  through  the  action  of  understanding  becomes  a 
nature— cannot  bat  strike  as  as  unsatisfactoiy.  Perhaps  it  m&j 
not  be  a  doctrine  in  which  we  can  pennanently  acquiesce,  but 
meaDwhile  it  represents  fairly  enough  od  its  two  sides  the  con- 
siderations which  on  the  one  hand  lead  us  to  regard  nature  as 
existing  only  in  relation  to  thought,  and  those  on  the  other 
which  seem  obstinately  opposed  to  such  a  view. 

12.  To  say  with  Kant  that  the  understanding  is  the  principle 
of  objectivity,  that  only  through  nnderstanding  is  there  for  us 
an  objective  world,  is  sare  to  seem  at  first  sight  the  extreme  of 
perversity.  We  have  come  to  think  of  the  understanding  as 
specially  an  agency  of  our  own,  and  of  the  objective  world  as 
specially  that  which  is  presented  to  us  independently  of  any 
such  agency;  as  that  which  we  find  and  do  not  make,  and  by 
which  we  have  to  correct  the  fictions  of  oar  own  minds.  When 
we  ask,  however,  whether  any  impression  is  or  represents  any- 
thing '  real  and  objective,'  what  exactly  does  the  question  mean, 
and  how  do  we  set  about  answering  it?  It  is  not  equivalent  to 
a  question  whether  a  feeling  is  felt.  Some  feeling  mast  be  felt 
in  order  to  the  possibility  of  the  question  being  raised  at  all.  It 
is  a  question  whether  a  given  feeling  is  what  it  is  taken  to  be ; 
or,  in  other  words,  whether  it  is  related  as  it  seems  to  be  related. 
It  may  be  objected  indeed  that,  though  tome  feeling  or  other 
must  be  felt  in  order  to  give  any  meaning  to  the  question 
as  to  the  objectivity  of  the  impression  or  its  correspondenoe 
with  reality,  yet  still  this  question  may  and  often  does  mean 
merely  whether  a  particular  feeling  is  felt.  Tbia  ia  true ;  bat 
a  particular  feeling  is  a  feeling  related  in  a  certain  way, 
and  the  question  whether  a  particular  feeling  is  really  felt  is 
always  translatable  into  the  form  given — Is  a  feeling,  which 
is  undoubtedly  felt,  really  related  as  some  one  thinking 
about  it  takes  it  to  be?  If  an  engine-driver,  under  certain 
conditions,  permanent  with  him  or  temporary,  '  seee  a  signal 
wrtmg,'  as  we  say,  his  disordered  vision  has  its  own  reality 
just  as  much  as  if  he  saw  right.  There  are  relations  between 
combinations  of  moving  particles  on  the  one  side  and  his  visual, 
organs  on  the  other,  between  the  present  state  of  the  latter  and 
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eertaiD  determining*  conditions,  between  the  immediate  sensible 
effect  and  the  secondary  impressions  which  it  in  turn  excites, 
88  fnll  and  definite — with  sofficient  inquiiy  and  opportanity,  as 
Mcertaiuable— as  in  any  case  of  normal  vision.  There  is  as 
mnch  reality  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  bnt  it  is  not  the 
same  reality :  i.  e.,  it  does  not  consist  in  the  same  relations.  The 
engine-driver  mistakes  the  effect  of  one  set  of  relations  for  that 
of  another,  one  reality  foi"  another,  and  hence  his  error  in  action. 
He  may  be  qnite  innocent  of  a  ecientific  theory  of  vision,  but 
be  objectifies  his  sensations.  He  interprets  them  as  related  in 
a  certain  way,  and  as  always  the  same  in  the  same  relations ;  or, 
to  use  an  equivalent  but  more  familiar  expression,  as  signs  of 
objects  from  which  he  distinguishes  his  feelings  and  by  which 
he  explains  them.  Were  this  not  the  case,  his  vision  might  he 
norm^  or  abnormal,  bat  he  would  be  incapable  of  mistaking 
one  kind  of  reality  for  another,  since  he  would  have  no  concep- 
tion of  reality  at  all. 

13.  The  terms  '  real '  and  '  objective,'  then,  have  no  meaning 
except  for  a  consciousness  which  presents  ita  experiences  to  itself 
as  determined  by  relations,  and  at  the  same  time  conceives  a 
fiingle  and  nnalterable  order  of  relations  determining  them,  with 
which  its  temporaiy  presentation,  as  each  experience  occurs,  of 
the  relatione  determining  it  may  be  contrasted.  For  such  a 
conscionsneea,  perpetually  altering  its  views  of  the  relationB 
determining  any  experience  under  the  necessity  of  combining 
them  in  one  system  with  other  recognised  relations,  and  for 
snch  a  coDsciousness  only,  there  is  significance  in  the  judgment 
that  any  experience  seems  to  be  so  and  so,  «.«.,  to  be  related  in 
a  certMQ  way,  but  really  is  otherwise  related.  We  shall  have 
afterwards  [§  19  and  foil.]  to  consider  the  question  whether  the 
consciousness,  for  which  alone  this  contrast  of  the  real  and  the 
apparent  is  possible,  has  anything  to  do  with  the  establishment 
of  the  relations  in  which  it  conceives  reality  to  consist— whether 
the  conception  of  reality  has  any  identity  with  the  act  by  which 
reality  is  constituted.  Bnt  even  if  this  Utter  question  is  waived 
or  answered  in  the  negative,  there  will  still  be  an  important 
sense  in  which  nndevstanding,  or  consciousoees  as  acting  in  the 
manner  described,  may  be  said  to  be  the  principle  of  objectivity. 
It  will  be  through  it  that  there  is  for  vt  an  objective  world ; 
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throng-li  it  that  we  conceive  an  order  of  nature,  with  the  unity 
rf  which  w«  muat  reconcile  oar  interpretationfl  of  phenomena, 
if  they  are  to  be  other  than  '  subjective '  illnsiona. 

14.  Of  oourae  it  may  very  well  be  that  many  a  man  woald  dis- 
claim any  such  conception,  who  ie  yet  constantly  acting  upon  the 
distinction  between  what  he  believes  to  be  mere  appearance  and 
what  he  believea  to  be  reality.  But  want  of  familiarity  with 
the  abstract  expression  of  a  conception,  want  of  ability  to  analyse 
it,  is  no  evidence  that  the  conception  is  inoperative  upon  the 
experience  of  the  person  who,  from  thii  want  of  familiarity  or 
ability,  would  say,  if  he  were  asked,  that  be  had  it  not  or  knew 
not  what  it  meant.  The  proof  of  the  necessity  of  certain  ideaa 
has  never  been  supposed,  by  any  one  who  knew  what  he  was 
about,  to  rest  upon  the  &ct  that  every  one  was  aware  of 
havings  them.  Snch  a  proof,  to  say  nothings  of  the  well-worked 
appeal  to  savages  or  the  uneducated,  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  every  lively  gentleman  who  was  pleased  to  say  that  he 
searched  his  breast  for  such  ideas  in  vain.  The  necessity  of  a 
conception,  as  distinct  from  the  logiod  (or  rather  rhetorical) 
Docesaity  of  a  coaclosion  contained  in  premisses  already  con- 
ceded, means  tiiat  it  is  necessary  to  the  experience  without 
which  there  would  not  fen:  us  be  a  world  at  all ;  and  there  can 
be  neither  proof  nor  disproof  of  such  necessity  as  is  claimed 
for  any  conception,  but  through  analysis  of  the  conditions  which 
render  this  experience  possible.  Unless  the  acouracy  or  suf- 
ficiency (^  the  analysis  can  be  disputed,  the  neceaeaiy  ohaiacter 
of  the  ideas  which  it  exhibits  as  operative  in  the  formation  of 
experience,  is  unaSected  by  the  inability  of  any  one  to  recc^;tuse 
them  in  that  abstract  form  to  which  the  analysis  reduces  them, 
but  which,  just  because  they  are  operative  in  a  oonorete  ex* 
perience,  is  not  the  form  of  their  familiar  use. 

Thus  a  man  who  is  quite  at  home  with  the  distinction  be- 
tween (acta  and  fancies  may  think  it  strange  to  be  told  that 
the  distinction  implies  a  conception  of  the  world  as  a  single 
system  of  telations ;  that  this  is  the  conception  on  the  strength 
of  wfaich  he  constantly  sets  aside  as  fancy  what  he  had  taken 
to  be  fact,  because  be  finds  that  the  supposed  relations,  which 
for  him  foraoed  the  nature  of  the  &ct,  are  not  such  as  can  be 
conbined  with  oUiers  that  he  recognisea  io  one  tntelligiblfl 
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system,  Sacb  kfiguage  may  convey  no  meauiD^  to  him,  but 
the  question  will  still  remftin  wKether  npoa  reflection  the  dis- 
tinction can  be  otberwise  accounted  for.  When  we  analyse  our 
idea  of  matter  of  fact,  can  we  expresa  it  except  as  an  idea  of  a 
relatioa  which  is  always  the  same  between  the  same  objects ;  or 
our  idea  of  an  object  except  as  that  which  is  always  tike  same 
ID  the  same  relations  ?  And  does  not  each  expression  imply 
the  idea  of  a  world  aa  a  single  and  eternal  system  of  related 
elements,  which  may  be  related  with  endless  diversity  but 
most  be  related  still?  If  we  may  properly  call  the  oon* 
eeioQsness  which  yields  this  idea  '  understanding,'  are  we  not 
entitled  to  say  that  understanding  is  the  source  of  t^ere  being 
for  OB  an  objective  world,  that  it  ts  the  principle  of  objoo- 
tirity? 

16.  Bo  far  we  have  only  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  con- 
ception, to  whiob  understanding  is  related  as  fiwulty  to  function, 
ia  the  condition  of  our  ability  to  ^stingniab  a  real  from  the 
tmred,  matter  of  &ct  from  illusion.  It  will  be  said  perhaps  that 
•o  much  pains  need  not  have  been  q>ent  on  establishing  a  propo- 
sition whioh  in  efi^t  merely  telle  us  that  without  a  conception 
of  an  order  of  nature  we  could  not  conceiye  an  order  of  natiuo. 
Ia  not  this,  it  may  be  adcsd,  either  an  identical  proposttion  or 
onlme — an  identtotU  proposition,  if  understood  strictly  as  thus 
p«t  j  nntme,  if  taken  to  mean  that  the  conception  of  an  order  of 
nature  does  not  aiUnit  of  being  genented  out  of  materials  other 
than  itaelf?  Now  it  is  just  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
explaining  the  origin  of  the  conception  in  question  out  of  any- 
thing else  than  judgtuents  which  presuppow  it,  that  we  wish 
to  ezhil»t.  They  are  the  difficulties  whioh  beast  any  theory 
that  would  treat  the  knowledge  of  natare  as  itself  the  result  of 
natnral  processes.  It  is  through  Ar^wrwnM  that  every  such 
theory  must  suppose  the  resulting  knowledge  to  be  produced, 
Bnt  expnience,  as  most  students  of  philosophy  must  now  be 
aware,  is  a  term  used  in  very  different  senses.  In  this  case  an 
experience  which  is  to  yield  the  required  result  must  not  be 
merely  an  experienoe  in  the  sense  in  which,  for  instance,  a  plant 
might  be  said  to  experience  a  sacoession  of  atmospheric  or 
diemical  ebaagee,  or  in  whioh  we  ourselves  pass  throngh  a 
de6iute  phytical  experienoe  during  deep  or  in  respect  of  the 
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numberless  events  which  affect  va  but  of  which  we  are  not 
aware.  Such  an  experience  tdx^  no  doubt  gradually  alter  to 
any  extent  the  mode  in  which  the  physical  organiBm  reacts 
npoa  stimaluB.  It  may  be  the  couditioa  of  its  becoming  organic 
to  intellectual  processes,  but  betweea  it  and  experience  of  the 
kind  which  is  to  yield  a  knowledge  of  nature  there  is  a  chasm 
which  no  one,  except  by  confusion  of  speech,  has  attempted  to 
fill.  Or  to  speak  more  precisely,  between  the  two  senses  of 
experience  there  is  all  the  difference  that  exists  between  change 
and  consciousness  of  change. 

16.  Experience  of  the  latter  kind  must  be  experience  of  matters 
of  fact  recognited  a«  such.  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  to  imagine  a 
psychological  history  of  this  experience,  and  to  trace  it  back  to 
a  stage  in  which  the  distinction  between  &ct  and  &ncy  is  not 
yet  formally  recognised.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  this  process. 
An  experience  which  distinguishes  tact  from  fancy  cannot  be 
developed  out  of  one  which  is  not,  in  some  form  or  other,  a  con- 
sciousness of  events  as  related  or  as  a  series  of  changes.  It 
has  commonly,  and  with  much  probability,  been  held  that 
the  occurrence  of  the  unexpected,  by  exciting  distmst  in  pre- 
viously established  associations  of  ideas,  has  at  any  rate  a  large 
share  in  generating  the  distinction  of  what  seems  from  what  is. 
But  the  shock  of  surprise  is  one  thing,  the  correction  of  a  belief 
quite  another.  Unless  there  were  already  a  consciousness  alike 
of  the  events,  of  which  the  ideas  have  become  associated,  as  a 
related  series,  and  of  the  newly  observed  event  as  a  member  of 
the  same,  the  unfamiliar  event  might  cause  a  disturbance  of  the 
nerves  or  the  '  psychoplasm,'  but  there  would  neither  be  an 
incorrect  belief  as  to  an  order  of  events  to  be  corrected  by  it, 
nor  any  such  correlation  of  the  newly  observed  event  with  what 
had  been  observed  before  as  could  suggest  a  correction.  But  a  ' 
consciousness  of  events  aa  a  related  series — experience  in  the . 
most  elementary  form  in  which  it  can  be  the  beginning  of 
knowledge — has  not  any  element  of  identity  with,  and  there- 
fore cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  developed  out  of,  a  mere 
series  of  related  eveuts,  of  sncceseive  modifications  of  body  or 
soul,  such  as  is  experienoe  in  the  former  of  the  senses  spoken 
of.  No  one  and  no  nnmber  of  a  series  of  related  eveAts  can  be 
the  coneciousoesB  of  the  series  as  related.     Nor  can  any  product 
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of  the  series  be  bo  either.  ETen  if  this  product  could  be  any- 
thing- else  than  a  farther  event,  it  could  at  any  rate  only  be 
something  that  supervenes  at  a  certain  stage  upon  such  of  the 
events  as  have  bo  fer  elapsed.  But  a  consciousness  of  certain 
events  cannot  be  anything  that  thus  succeeds  them.  It  must 
be  equally  present  to  all  the  events  of  which  it  is  the  coubcious- 
DflSB.  For  this  reason  an  intelligent  experience,  or  experience 
as  the  source  of  knowledge,  can  neither  be  constituted  by  events 
of  which  it  is  the  experience,  nor  be  a  product  of  them. 

17.  'Perhaps  not,'  it  may  be  replied, '  but  may  it  not  be  a  pro- 
dnct  o{ previou»  events?'  If  it  is  so,  a  series  of  events  of  which 
there  ib  no  conscious  experience  must  be  supposed  to  produce  a 
consciousness  of  another  series.  On  any  other  supposition  the 
difficulty  is  only  postponed.  For  if  the  series  of  events  which 
produces  a  certain  conBciousnras  of  other  events  is  one  of  which 
there  h  a  conscioasness,  this  consciousness,  not  being  explicable 
as  the  product  of  the  events  of  which  it  is  the  consciousness, 
will  have  in  turn  to  be  referred  to  a  prior  series  of  events;  and 
ultimately  there  will  be  no  alternative  between  the  admission 
of  a  coDscioasneas  which  is  not  a  product  of  events  at  all  and 
the  supposition  stated — the  supposition  that  the  primary  con- 
acionsnesB  of  eventa  resultB  from  a  series  of  events  of  which 
there  is  do  conscioasness.  Bnt  this  supposition,  when  we  think 
of  it,  turns  out  to  be  a  concatenation  of  words  to  which  no 
possible  connexion  of  ideas  corresponds.  It  asserts  a  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  in  which  the  anppoeed  cause  lacks  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  cause.  It  may  be  qnestioned  whether  we 
can  admit  anything  as  a  cause  which  does  not  explain  its 
sapposed  effect,  or  is  not  equivalent  to  the  conditions  into 
which  the  effect  may  be  analysed.  But  granting  that  we  may, 
a  cause  must  at  least  be  that  to  which  experience  testifies  as  the 
nniform  antecedent  of  the  effect.  Now  a  series  of  events  of 
which  there  is  no  consciousness  is  certainly  not  a  set  of  condi- 
tions into  which  consciousness  can  be  analysed.  And  as  little 
can  it  be  an  antecedent  uniformly  associated  with  oonscionsness 
in  experience,  for  evento  of  which  there  is  no  consciousness 
cannot  be  within  experience  at  all. 

18.  It  seems  necessary,  then,  to  admit  that  experience,  in  the 
sense  of  a  consciousness  of  events  as  a  related  series — and  in 
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no  other  eenee  can  it  help  to  soconDt  for  the  knowledge  of  ui 
order  of  nature— cannot  be  explained  by  anj  natural  hiatoiy, 
properly  go  called.  It  is  not  a  product  of  s  series  of  events. 
It  does  not  arise  ont  of  materials  other  than  itself.  It  is  not 
developed  hj  a  natural  process  out  of  other  forms  of  natoral 
existence.  Given  such  a  consoioosness,  the  scientifio  oonoeption 
of  nature,  no  lees  than  the  everyday  distinetion  between  fact 
and  fancy,  between  objective  reality  and  sabjeotire  illusion,  can 
he  exhibited  as  a  development  of  it,  for  ther«  is  an  assignable 
element  of  identity  between  the  two.  But  between  the  con- 
eciousness  itself  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  anything 
determined  by  the  relations  under  which  a  nature. is  presented 
to  cansoiousness,  no  process  of  development,  becaose  no  com- 
munity, can  be  really  traced.  Nature,  with  all  that  belongs  to 
it,  is  a  process  of  change :  change  on  a  uniform  method,  no 
doubt,  but  change  still.  All  the  relations  under  which  we 
bnow  it  are  relations  in  the  way  of  change  or  by  which  change 
is  determined.  But  neither  can  any  process  of  change  yield  a 
conBciousnees  of  itself,  which,  in  order  to  be  a  consciousness  of 
the  change,  mnst  be  equally  present  to  all  stages  of  the  change ; 
nor  can  any  conecionsnees  of  change,  since  the  whole  of  it  most 
be  present  at  once,  be  itself  a  process  of  change.  There  may  be 
a  change  into  a  state  of  consciousness  of  change,  and  a  change 
out  of  it,  on  the  part  of  this  man  or  that ;  but  within  the  con- 
seiouBnesB  itself  there  can  be  no  change,  because  no  relation  of 
before  and  oiler,  of  here  and  there,  between  itfl  constituent 
members — between  the  presentation,  for  instance,  of  point  A 
and  that  of  point  B  in  the  process  which  forms  the  object  of 
the  consciouBnesB. 

19.  Prom  the  above  consideralioDs  thus  much  at  any  rate  would 
seem  to  follow:  that  a  form  of  conscionsneBS,  which  we  cannot 
explain  as  of  natural  origin,  is  necessary  to  our  conceiving  an 
order  of  nature,  an  objective  world  of  fact  from  whidi  illusion 
may  be  distinguished.  In  other  words,  an  understanding — for 
that  term  seems  as  fit  as  any  other  to  denote  the  principle  of 
consciousness  in  question — irreducible  to  anything  else,  'makes 
nature'  for  us,  in  the  sense  of  enabling  us  to  conceive  that  there 
is  such  a  thing.     Now  that  which  the  understanding  thus  pre- 
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sents  to  itself  conaiets,  as  we  have  seen,  ia  certain  wUiions  re- 
garded as  forming  a  single  ayetem.  The  next  question,  then, 
will  be  whether  understanding  can  be  held  to  '  make  nature '  in 
the  further  sense  that  it  is  the  eoarce,  or  at  any  rate  a  condition, 
of  there  being  these  reUtioas.  If  it  cannot,  we  are  left  in  the 
awkward  position  of  having  to  suppose  that,  while  the  concep- 
tion of  an  order  of  nature  on  the  one  side,  and  that  order  itself 
on  the  other,  are  of  different  and  independent  origin,  there  ie 
yet  some  unaccountable  pre-established  harmonj  through  whtcb 
there  c<Hnes  to  be  such  an  order  corresponding  to  our  conception 
of  it;  This  indeed  might  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  seeking  some 
way  of  escape  from  the  conclnnon  at  which  we  hare  jnst  arrived. 
Bat  before  we  renew  an  attempt  which  has  often  boen  made  and 
tailed,  let  oa  see  whether  the  objectiona  to  tlie  other  altema> 
tire — to  the  view  that  the  understanding  which  presents  an 
order  of  nature  to  ub  is  in  principle  one  with  an  understanding 
which  constitutes  that  order  iteelf— have  really  the  cogency 
which  common-eense  seems  to  ascribe  to  them. 

20.  The  traditional  pfailosophy  of  common-sense,  we  shall  find, 
^>eaks  upon  the  point  with  an  ambiguity  which  affords  a  pre- 
flumption  of  its  involving  more  difficulty  than  might  at  first 
sight  appear.  No  one  is  more  emphatic  than  Locke  in  opposing 
what  is  real  to  what  we  '  make  for  ourselves,'  the  work  of  nature 
to  the  work  of  the  mind.  Simple  ideas  or  eeneations  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  'make  for  ourselves.'  They  therefore  aad  the 
matter  supposed  to  cause  them  are,  according  to  Locke,  KaP. 
But  relations  are  neither  simple  ideas  nor  their  material  arche- 
types. They  therefore,  as  Locke  explicitly  holds,  fall  under  the 
head  of  the  work  of  the  mind,  which  is  opposed  to  the  real'. 
But  if  we  take  him  at  his  word  and  exclude  from  what  we  have 
considered  real  all  qualities  constituted  by  relation,  we  find  that 
none  are  left.  Without  relation  any  simple  idea  would  be  ua- 
distingnished  firom  other  simple  ideas,  undetermined  by  it«  sur- 
ronndingt  in  the  cosmos  of  experience.  It  wonld  thus  he  nn- 
qnalified  itoelf,  and  consequently  could  afford  no  qualification  of 
the  material  archetype,  which  yet  according  to  Locke  we  only 
know  through  it  or,  if  otherwise,  as  the  sabjeot  of  those  'primary 
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qualities'  which  demonstrably  coosist  ia  relations'.  In  short, 
the  admission  of  the  antithesis  between  the  real  and  the  work 
of  the  mind,  and  the  admission  that  relation  is  the  work  of  the 
mind,  put  together,  involve  the  conclusion  that  nothing  is  real  of 
which  anything  can  be  said. 

Oar  ordinaiy  way  oot  of  the  difficulty  consists  in  keeping  the 
two  admissions  apart,  without,  however,  eurrenderiDg  either. 
We  maintain  the  oppoeitjon  between  the  real  and  the  work  of 
the  mind  exactly  as  it  was  asserted  by  Locke  j  and  if  we  are 
leas  explicit  in  accounting  relations  to  be  the  work  of  the  mind^ 
it  is  not  because  we  have  any  theory  of  the  real  which  more 
Ic^cally  admits  them  than  does  Locke's.  Yet  we  have  no 
scruple  in  accepting  duly  verified  knowledge  as  representing 
reality,  though  what  is  known  consists  in  nothing  else  than 
relations.  We  neither  ask  ourselves  how  it  can  be  that  a  know, 
ledge  of  relations  should  be  a  knowledge  of  reality,  if  the  real  is 
genuinely  simple  sensation  or  that  which  copies  itself  in  simple 
sensation,  nor  what  other  account  we  can  give  of  the  real 
without  qualifying  the  antithesis  between  the  work  of  the  mind 
and  it.  It  is  in  fact  from  our  adoption  of  this  antithesis  that 
we  come  to  accept  that  identification  of  the  real  with  simple 
sensation  or  its  archetype  which,  as  Locke  was  aware,  implies 
the  unreality  of  relations.  But  when  in  our  processes  of  know- 
ledge we  have  virtually  recognised  relations  as  constituting 
the  very  essence  of  reality,  we  do  not  reconsider  our  definitioa 
of  the  real  in  the  light  of  this  recognition.  We  do  not  lay  our 
procedure  in  what  we  regard  as  knowledge  of  the  real  alongside 
Locke's  view  of  the  real,  which  is  also  ours,  so  as  to  ask  whether 
they  are  consistent  with  each  other.  And  henoe  we  are  not 
led  to  call  in  qoeBtion  the  Bntitbesie  on  which  that  view 
depends. 

21,  As  it  is  a  serious  matter,  however,  to  accept  a  view  of  tlie 
real  which  such  a  thinker  as  Locke  could  not  reconcile  with  the 
reality  of  relations,  and  which  logically  implies  that  knowledge 
is  not  of  the  real ;  and  as  on  the  other  hand  there  is  something 
in  the  opposition  between  the  real  and  the  work  of  the  mind 
which  seems  to  satisfy  an  imperative  demand  of  common-sense ; 
it  becomes  important  to  inquire  whether  we  interpret  that  de- 
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maud  iright.  Is  there  not  a  conception  of  the  real  behind  the 
opposition  in  qnestioD,  which  seems  to  require  us  to  accept  it, 
but  which  in  truth  we  misinterpret  in  doing  so? 

We  constantly  find  Locke  falling  back  on  the  consideration 
that  of  simple  ideas  '  we  cannot  mate  one  to  ourselves.'  They 
'force  themselves  upon  us  whether  we  will  or  no.'  It  is  this 
which  entitles  them  in  his  eyes  to  be  accounted  real.  'The 
work  of  the  mind,'  on  the  other  hand,  be  considers  arbitrary. 
A  man  has  but  to  think,  and  he  can  make  ideas  of  relation  for 
himself  as  he  pleases.  Locke  thus  indicates  what  we  may  call  the 
operative  conception — operative  as  governing  the  action  of  our 
intelligence — which  underlies  the  opposition  between  the  real 
and  the  work  of  the  mind.  This  is  the  conception  which  we  have 
described  idready  as  that  of  a  single  and  unalterable  system 
of  relations.  It  is  not  the  work  of  the  mind,  as  such,  that 
we  instinctively  oppose  to  the  real,  but  the  work  of  the  mind  as 
assumed  to  be  arbitrary  and  irregularly  changeable. 

22.  In  truth,  however,  there  is  no  such  thing.  The  very 
question,  What  is  the  real  ? — whioh  we  seem  to  answer  by  help 
of  this  opposition — is  a  misleading  one,  so  &r  as  it  implies  that 
IJiere  is  something  else  from  which  the  real  can  be  distinguished. 
We  are  apt  to  make  merry  over  the  crude  logic  of  Plato  in  sup- 
posing that  there  are  objects,  described  as  iiij  Sma,  which  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  ignorance  as  -rb.  Svra  to  knowledge,  and 
other  objects,  described  as  r&  fUra^,  which  stand  in  a  cor- 
responding relation  to  mere  opinion.  OF  this  fallacy,  as  of  most 
others  that  are  to  be  found  in  him,  Plato  himself  supplies  the 
correction,  but  much  of  our  language  about  the  real  implies  that 
we  are  ourselves  its  victims.  If  there  is  a  valid  opposition 
between  the  work  of  the  mind  and  something  else  which  is  not 
the  work  of  the  mind,  the  one  must  still  be  just  as  real  as  the 
other.  Of  two  alternatives,  one.  Either  'the  work  of  the  mind' 
is  a  name  for  nothing,  expressing  a  mere  privation  or  indetermi- 
nateness,  a  mere  absence  of  qualities, — ^in  which  case  nothing  is 
conveyed  by  the  proposition  which  opposes  the  real  or  anything 
else  to  it :  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  has  qualities  and  relations 
of  its  own,  then  it  is  just  as  real  as  anything  else.  Through  not 
understanding  the  relations  which  determine  the  one  kind  of 
object — ^that  ascribed  to  the  work  of  the  mind — as  distinct  from 
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those  which  determine  the  other — that  aaoribed  to  some  other 
agency — we  may  confuse  the  two  kiads  of  object.  We  may 
take  what  is  really  of  the  one  kind  to  be  really  of  the  other. 
Bnt  this  is  not  a  confusion  of  the  real  with  the  unreal.  The 
very  confusion  itself,  the  mistake  of  supposing  what  is  related  in 
one  way  to  be  related  in  another,  has  its  own  reality.  It  has  its 
history,  ita  place  in  the  development  of  a  man's  mind,  ita 
causes  and  effects ;  and,  as  so  determined,  it  is  as  real  as  any- 
thing else. 

23.  It  is  thus  in  vain  that  we  seek  to  define  the  real  by  finding, 
either  in  the  work  of  the  mind  or  elsewhere,  an  unreal  to  which 
it  may  be  opposed.  Is  there,  then,  no  meaning  in  an  opposition 
wliich  is  constantly  on  our  tongues  1  Undoubtedly  that  which 
any  event  seems  to  us  to  be  may  be— >nay  always  is — mora  or 
less  different  from  what  it  really  is.  The  relations  by  which  we 
judge  it  to  be  determined  are  not,  or  at  any  rate  fall  short  of, 
those  by  which  it  is  really  determined.  But  this  is  a  distinction 
between  one  particular  reality  and  another ;  not  between  a  real, 
as  auoh  or  as  a  whole,  and  an  unreal,  as  such  or  as  a  whole. 
Tlie  illusive  appearance,  as  opposed  to  the  realily,  of  any  event 
is  wh^  that  event  really  is  not  -,  hut  at  the  same  time  it  rcclly 
is  something.  It  is  real,  not  indeed  with  the  particular  reality 
which  the  subject  of  the  illusion  ascribes  to  it,  bnt  with  a  reality 
which  a  superior  intelligence  might  understand.  The  relations 
by  which,  in  a  fslse  belief  aa  to  a  matter  of  fact,  we  suppose  tha 
event  to  he  determined,  are  not  non-existeut.  They  are  really 
objects  of  a  conceiving  consciousness.  As  arising  out  of  the 
action  of  such  a  consciousness,  as  constituents  of  a  world  which 
it  presents  to  itself,  they  are  no  less  real  than  are  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  the  event  which  is  thought  to  be,  but  is  not  really, 
determined  by  them.  It  is  when  we  reflect  on  the  judgments  in 
which .  we  are  perpetually  deciding  that  what  has  previously 
been  taken  to  be  the  reality  of  a  particular  event  is  a  mere 
appearance,  i.«.,  not  the  reality  of  that  particular  event — or 
rather  when  we  reflect  on  the  language  in  which  those  judg- 
ments have  been  expressed — that  we  come  to  speak  of  the  real, 
aa  an  abstract  universal,  in  contrast  with  another  ab^itraot  uni- 
versal, the  unreal.  Thus  for  a  contrast  which  is  in  truth  a  con- 
trast between  two  acts  of  judgment — the  act  of  judging  an  event 
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to  be  determioed  by  certain  relations  which,  according  to  the 
order  of  tiie  universe,  do  determiaa  it,  and  that  of  judging  it  to 
be  determined  by  relations  other  than  these — we  snbstitnte 
another,  which  exists  merely  in  words,  but  to  which  we  fancy 
that  we  give  a  meaning  by  identifying  the  unreal  with  the  work 
of  the  mind,  as  opposed  to  a  real  which  has  some  other  origin,  we 
cannot  say  what. 

24.  What  we  have  so  far  sought  to  show  has  been  (1 ),  generally, 
that  an  attempt  to  define  the  real  by  distinction  from  anything 
else  is  necessarily  fiitile — the  result  of  a  false  abstraction  from 
the  distinction  between  the  real  nature  of  one  event  or  object 
and  that  of  another — and  (2),  specially,  that  the  antithesis  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  work  of  the  mind  is  invalid,  not  because 
the  real  is  the  work  of  the  mind — whetiier  it  is  so  or  not  we 
have  yet  to  «iqairo — but  because  the  work  of  the  mind  is  real. 
The  '  mere  idea'  of  a  hundred  thalers,  to  use  the  familiar  in- 
stance, is  no  doubt  quite  different  from  the  possession  of  them, 
not  becaoBO  it  is  unreal,  but  because  the  relations  which  form 
the  real  nature  of  the  idea  are  different  from  those  which  form 
the  real  nature  of  the  possession. 

So  much  it  was  necessary  to  show,  in  order  that  the  en<;[uir7, 
whether  it  is  due  to  'understanding'  not  merely  that  we  are 
able  to  conceive  a  nature  but  that  there  is  sach  a  thing  as 
nature  at  all,  might  not  be  prejudiced  by  a  preconception  which 
would  make  it  seem  equivalent  to  an  enquiry  whether  the  real 
cnnld  be  the  work  of  the  unreal.  Ai  now  from  the  futile  question, 
What  is  the  real  ?  which  we  caa.only  answer  by  saying  that  the 
real  is  everything,  we  pass  to  one  more  hopeful — How  do  we 
decide  whether  any  particular  event  or  object  is  really  what  it 
■eems  to  be,  or  whether  our  belief  about  it  is  true  ? — the  answer 
most  be  that  we  do  so  by  testing  the  unalterableness  of  the 
qualities  which  we  ascribe  to  it,  or  which  form  its  apparent 
nature.  A  certain  hill  appears  to-day  to  he  near :  yesterday 
under  different  conditions  of  atmosphere  it  appeared  to  be  re- 
mote. But  the  real  nature  of  the  event  which  took  place  in 
yesterday's  appearance  cannot,  we  judge,  thus  change.  What  it 
was  really,  it  was  unalterably.  There  may  have  been  a  change 
frmn  that  appearance  to  another,  but  not  a  change  of  or  in  what- 
ever was  the  reality  of  the  appearance.    The  event  of  yesterday's 
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appearance,  then,  must  have  been  determined  by  conditions  other 
than  those  which  determine  to-day's.  But  if  both  appearonceB 
depended  solely  on  the  position  of  the  hill,  they  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  same  conditions.  Therefore  we  most  have 
been  wrong  in  believing  the  hill  to  be  so  remote  as  we  believed 
it  to  be  yesterday,  or  in  believing  it  to  be  so  near  aa  we  be- 
lieved it  to  be  to-day,  or  in  both  beliefs :  wrong  in  respect  of 
the  relation  which  we  supposed  to  exist  between  the  several 
appearances  and  the  distance  of  the  hill. 

25.  With  sufficient  time  and  command  of  detail  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  show  how  the  conviction  here  illuetrated,  that 
whatever  anything  is  really  it  is  nnalterably,  r^ulatea  equally 
oar  most  primitive  and  our  most  developed  judgments  of  reality 
— the  every-day  euppoaitioD  of  there  being  a  multitude  of 
separate  things  which  remain  the  same  in  themselves  while 
their  appearances  to  as  alter,  and  the  scientific  quest  for  oni- 
formity  or  unalterable neas  in  a  law  of  universal  change.  Through 
a  slight  confusion  of  thought  and  expression,  this  conviction 
may  issue  either  in  the  sensational  atomism  of  Locke  or  in  the 
material  atomism  of  popular  science.  A  sensation  is. the  un- 
alterable eSect  of  its  conditions,  whatever  those  conditions  may 
be.  It  ia  unalterably  related  to  other  sensationa.  Onr  opinion 
about  its  conditions  or  relations  may  vary,  but  not  the  con- 
ditions or  relations  themselvea,  or  the  sensation  determined  by 
them.  Hence  when  a  man  looks  into  hia  breast,  as  Locke  bids 
him  do,  simple  feelings — feelings  apart  from  intellectual  inter- 
pretations and  combinations  of  them — seem  alone  unalterable 
in  contrast  with  our  judgments  about  them.  In  truth  the  un- 
alterableness  belongs  not  to  any  simple  feeling,  for  our  feelings 
change  every  moment  upon  us,  but,  as  we  have  said,  to  the 
relation  between  it  and  its  conditions  or  between  it  and  other 
feelings;  and  such  a  relation  is  neither  itself  a  feeling  nor  re- 
presented in  onr  consciousness  by  a  feeling.  This  distinction, 
however,  ia  overlooked.  The  unalterableness  of  the  fact  that 
a  certain  feeling  ia  felt  under  certain  conditions,  is  ascribed 
to  the  simple  feeling,  or  simple  idea,  as  such :  and  analterable- 
ness  being  the  test  by  which  we  ascertain  whether  what  we 
have  believed  to  be  t^e  nature  of  any  event  is  really  so  or  not, 
the  simple  feeling,  which  by  itself  cannot  properly  be  said  to 
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be  really  aaytbing,  comes  to  be  regarded  either  as  alone  real, 
according  to  the  ideal  form  of  Bensationalism,  or  aa  alone  re- 
presenting an  external  reality,  according  to  the  materialistic 
form  of  the  same  doctrine. 

On  the  other  hand,  reflection  npon  the  'perpetual  flux'  of 
Beosation  eog^ests  the  view  that  it  is  not  real  in  the  fame  sense 
as  its  material  conditions.  The  old  dictum  ascribed  to  Demo- 
cntus — vcf^b)  yXvKti  Kill  v6{uf  viKpbv,  v6fuf  dcpfidv,  M/i^  ^fxp^i 
vdfuf  xpot^'  ^*V  ^^  Uroiia  koI  kci'(!i' ^— «xpreases  a  way  of  think- 
ing into  which  we  often  fall.  The  reality  which  in  truth  lies 
in  the  relations,  according  to  one  law  or  system  of  relation, 
between  feelings  and  their  material  conditions — not  in  the 
material  conditionB  abstracted  from  the  feelings  any  more  than 
in  the  feelings  abstracted  from  their  material  conditions — we 
are  apt  to  ascribe  exclusively  to  the  latter.  We  think  obscurely 
of  matter  and  motion  as  real  in  some  way  in  which  nothing 
else  is.  Nor  do  we  stop  here.  The  demand  for  imalterableness 
in  what  we  beliere  to  be  real,  when  once  we  are  off  the  right 
track  of  seeking  it  in  a  uniform  law  of  change,  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  the  '  reality  of  things '  is  only  reached  when  we 
have  penetrated  to  atoms  which  in  all  changes  of  their  motion 
and  distribution  remain  intrinsically  the  same. 

26.  Let  us  consider  now  how  we  stand.  We  have  rejected 
the  question,  What  is  or  constitutes  the  real  ?  as  intrinsically 
unmeaning,  because  it  could  only  be  answered  by  a  distinction 
which  would  imply  that  there  was  something  unreal.  The 
question  arises,  we  have  seen,  out  of  an  abstraction  from  our 
constant  enquiry  into  the  real  nature  of  this  or  that  particular 
appearance  or  event — an  enquiry  in  which  we  always  seek  for 
an  unchanging  relation  between  the  appearance  and  its  condi- 
tions, or  again  for  an  unchanging  relation  between  these  and 
certain  other  conditions.  The  complete  determination  of  an 
event  it  may  be  impossible  for  onr  intelligence  to  arrive  at. 
There  may  always  remain  unascertained  conditions  which  may 
render  the  relation  between  an  appearance  and  such  conditions 
of  it  as  we  know,  liable  to  change.     Snt  that  there  U  an  un- 
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alterable  order  of  relatioDs,  if  we  could  only  find  it  out,  ia  iha 
presupposition  of  all  our  enquiry  into  the  real  niture  of  appear- 
ances ;  and  ench  unalterableqess  implies  their  inclusion  in  one 
system  which  leaves  nothing  outeide  itself.  Are  we  then  en- 
titled to  ask — and  if  eo,  are  we  able  to  answer — the  further 
question,  What  is  implied  in  there  being  such  a  single,  sll- 
incloBivfl,  system  of  relations?  or,  What  is  the  ocmditioii  of  its 
possibility?  If  this  question  can  be  answered,  the  oondition 
ascertained  will  be  the  oondition  of  there  being  a  nature  and  of 
anything  being  real,  in  the  osly  intelligible  sense  that  we-caa 
attach  to  the  words  '  nature '  and  '  real.'  It  would  no  doubt 
still  be  open  to  fJie  soeptie,  should  this  result  be  attained,  to 
suggest  that  the  validity  of  oar  conclusion,  upon  our  own  show- 
ing, depends  upon  there  really  being  such  an  order  of  nature  as 
our  quest  of  knowledge  supposes  there  to  be,  which  remains 
nnproven.  But  as  the  sceptic,  in  order  to  give  bis  language 
a  meaning,  must  necessarily  make  the  same  auppoaition — as  be 
can  give  no  meaning  to  reality  but  the  c»te  explained— his 
BU^eation  that  there  really  may  nob  be  such  an  order  of  nature 
is  one  that  conveys  uothing  at  alt, 

37,  First,  then,  is  there  any  meaning  ia  the  question  just  pat  ? 
Having  set  aside  aa  uameaniog  the  question.  What  is  the  real? 
can  we  be  entitled  to  aak.  What  is  implied  in  there  being  a 
nature  of  things?  If  the  former  question  would  have  been  only 
answerable  on  tbe  aelf-contmilictory  supposition  of  there  really 
being  something  other  than  the  real  from  which  it  could  be  di»* 
tinguished,  will  not  the  latter  in  like  manner  be  only  answerable 
on  the  equally  impossible  suppoeition  of  there  being  something 
outside  the  nature  of  things,  outside  the  one  all-inclusive  system 
of  relations,  by  reference  to  which  this  nature  or  system  can  be 
explained  ?  To  this  we  reply  that  the  question  stated  is  or  is 
not  one  that  can  be  fitly  asked,  according  as  the  conception  of 
nature,  of  a  single  all-inclusive  system  of  relations,  is  or  is  not 
one  that  can  stand  alone,  is  or  is  not  one  thiit  requires  some- 
thing else  to  render  it  int«Iligible.  To  suppose  that  this  '  some- 
thing else,'  if  nature  were  found  unthinkable  withont  it,  is 
related  to  those  conditions,  of  which  the  relation  to  each  other 
forms  tbe  system  of  nature,  in  the  same  way  in  which  these  are 
related  to  each  other,  would  no  doubt  be  in  contradiction  with 
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oar  Bccontit  of  this  aystem  as  one  and  all-incluaiv^.  It  could 
not  therefore  be  held  to  be  related  to  them  as,  for  instance,  an 
invariable  antecedent  to  an  invariable  sequent,  or  as  one  body 
to  another  outside  it.  But  there  would  be  no  contradiction  in 
admitting^  a  principle  which  renders  all  relatione  possible,  and 
is  itaslf  detenained  by  none  of  them,  if,  on  consideration  of  what 
is  needed  to  constitute  a  system  of  relations,  we  found  such 
a  principle  to  be  requisite, 

28.  This,  then,  is  the  consideration  which  we  have  now  to 
undertake.  Relation  is  to  ns  such  a  familiar  fact  that  we  are 
apt  to  for^t  that  it  involves  all  the  mystery,  if  it  be  a  mystery, 
of  the  stistenoe  of  many  in  one.  Whether  we  say  that  a  related 
thin^  is  one  in  itself,  manifold  in  respect  of  ite  r^ations,  or  that 
there  is  one  relation  between  mmifold  things,  «.g.^  the  relation 
of  mutual  attraction  between  bodies — and  one  expression  or  the 
other  we  must  employ  in  stating  the  simplest  facts — we  are 
equally  affinning  the  unity  of  the  manifold.  Abstract  the  niany 
relations  frobi  the  one  thing,  and  there  is  nothing.  They,  being 
many,  determine  or  constitute  ite  definite  unity.  It  is  not  the 
CMS  that  it  first  exists  in  its  unity,  and  then  is  brought  into 
▼arions  relations.  Without  the  relations  it  would  not  exist  at 
all.  In  like  manner  the  one  relation  is  a  unity  of  the  many 
things.  Thfff,  in  their  manifold  being,  make  the  one  relation. 
If  these  relations  really  exist,  there  is  a  real  unity  of  the  mani- 
fold, a  real  multiplicity  of  that  which  ie  one.  Bnt  a  plarality 
of  things  cannot  of  tbemselves  unite  in  one  relation,  nor  can 
a  single  thing  of  itself  bring  itiielf  into  a  multitude  of  relations. 
It  is  true,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  single  things  are  nothing 
except  as  determined  by  relations  which  are  the  negation  <£ 
their  singleness,  but  they  do  not  therefore  cease  to  be  single 
tluDgs.  Their  common  being  is  not  something  into  which  their 
■everal  existences  disappear.  On  the  contrary,  if  tbey  did  not 
•nrvivB  in  their  singleness,  there  could  be  no  relation  between 
them— nothing  bnt  a  blank  featureleBs  identity.  There  must, 
then,  be  somethii^  other  than  the  manifold  things  themselves, 
wbicb  combines  them  without  effacing  their  severalty. 

!J9.  With  such  a  combining  agency  we  are  familiar  as  our 
intelligence.  It  is  through  it  that  the  s^isation  of  the  present 
in<»ient  takes  a  character  from  comparison  with  the  sensation 
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of  a  momeiit  ago,  and  tliat  the  occurrence,  conaisUng  ia  the 
transition  from  one  to  the  other,  ib  preeCDted  to  ne.  It  is 
essential  to  the  compariaon  and  to  the  character  which  tbe 
eeneationB  acquire  from  the  comparUoii,  esaential,  too,  to  their 
forming  an  observable  event  or  succession,  that  one  should  not 
be  fused  with  the  other,  that  the  distinct  being  of  each  should 
be  maintained.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  relation  to  which 
their  distinctness  is  thus  necessary  they  are  at  the  same  time  ' 
Quited.  But  if  it  were  not  for  the  action  of  something  which 
is  not  either  of  them  or  both  together,  there  would  be  no  alter- 
native between  their  separateness  and  their  fusion.  One  might 
give  place  to  the  other,  or  both  together  might  be  combined 
into  a  third ;  bat  a  unity  in  which  their  distinctness  is  preserved 
could  not  be  constituted  without  the  relating  act  of  an  intelli- 
gence which  does  not  blend  with  either. 

The  above  is  an  instance  of  relation  between  sensations  which, 
as  brought  into  relation  by  intelligence,  become  sensible  objects 
or  events.  But  the  same  or  an  analogous  action  is  necessary  to 
account  for  any  relation  whatever — for  a  relation  between  mate- 
rial atoms  as  much  as  any  other.  Either  then  we  must  deny 
the  reality  of  relations  altogether  and  treat  them  as  fictions  of 
our  combining  intelligence ;  or  we  must  hold  that,  being  the 
product  of  our  combining  intelligence,  they  are  yet  '  empirically 
real,'  on  the  ground  that  our  intelligence  is  a  factor  in  the  real 
of  experience ;  or  if  we  suppose  them  to  be  real  otherwise  than 
merely  as  for  as,  otherwise  than  in  the  '  cosmos  of  our  experi- 
ence,* we  must  recognise  as  the  condition  of  this  reality  the 
action  of  some  unifying  principle  analogous  to  that  of  onr 
understanding. 

SO.  As  we  have  seen,  the  first  of  these  alternative  views^if 
consistency  carried  out,  will  not  allow  us  to  regard  anything  as 
real  of  which  anything  can  be  said,  since  all  predication  is 
founded  on  relation  of  some  kind.  It  therefore  naturally  leads 
to  the  second.  All  that  we  in  fact  count  real  turns  out  to  be 
determined  by  relations.  Feeling  may  be  the  revelation  or  the 
test  of  the  real,  but  it  must  be  feeling  in  certain  relations,  or  it 
neither  reveals  nor  tests  anything.  Thus  we  are  obliged  to 
recognise  a  reality,  at  least  of  that  kind  which  in  oar  eveiy-day 
knowledge  and  action  we  distinguish  from  illusion,  in  what  is 
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yet  the  work  of  the  mind,  or  at  any  rate  must  be  held  to  be  so 
until  relationa  can  be  aocouoted  for  without  a  relatiDg^  act  or 
that  act  referred  to  aomethiDg  elee  than  the  mind.  Hence  with 
those  who  adhere  to  the  opposition  between  the  real  and  the 
work  of  the  mind,  and  who  at  tbe  Bame  time  cannot  ignore  the 
work  of  the  mind  in  the  constitntion  of  rehitions,  there  arises 
a  distinction  between  reality  in  some  absolute  sense^the  reality 
(^  'Uunge-in-themaelves,'  which  are  supposed  to  be  wholly 
exempt  from  any  qualifioation  through  relating  acts  of  the 
mind,  but  of  which,  for  that  reason,  nothing  can  be  known  or 
Bid — and  the  '  empirical '  reality  of  that  which  we  distinguish 
from  illusion,  as  standing  in  definite  relations  to  the  universe  of 
OUT  experience. 

81.  This  distinction  govems  the  theory  of  E^nt.  It  is  more 
easy  to  point  oat  the  embarrasstoents  and  inoonsiBtencies  into 
which  it  leads  him,  than  to  get  rid  of  the  distinction  itself. 
Ordinary  criticism  of  EJint,  indeed,  has  not  taken  much  heed  of 
the  distinction  or  of  its  perplexing  results.  It  has  been  too  busy 
in  refuting  bis  doctrine  that  '  laws  of  natnre '  are  derived  from 
nnderstauding,  to  enquire  closely  into  his  view  of  the  relation 
between  nature,  in  his  sense  of  tbe  term,  and  '  thinge-in-them- 
•elvea.'  It  has  been  gaining  apparent  triumphs,  due  to  a 
raianDderstanding  of  the  question  at  issue,  over  the  strongest 
port  of  his  system,  while  it  has  left  the  weakest  anaesailed. 
There  have  been  abundant  proofs  of  what  was  not  in  disput«, 
that  our  knowledge  of  laws  of  nature  is  the  result  of  experience ; 
but  the  question  whether  phenomena  could  be  so  related  as  to 
constitute  the  nature  which  is  the  object  of  our  experience 
without  the  unifying  action  of  understanding  is  seldom  even 
tonched.  Given  an  experience  of  phenomena  related  to  each 
other  in  one  system — so  related  that,  whatever  an  object  is 
leally,  or  according  to  the  fulness  of  its  relations,  it  ia  unalter- 
ably— it  is  easy  to  show  that  our  knowledge  of  laws  of  nature 
ia  derived  from  it.  Such  experience  in  its  most  elementary 
form  is  already  im^^citly  a  knowledge  that  there  are  laws  of 
nature,  «id  only  needs  to  be  reBected  on  in  order  to  become  so 
illicitly.  When  it  baa  become  so  explicitly,  the  development 
of  the  experience — through  cognieanoe  of  relations  of  which  there 
has  prerioosly  been  no  experience,  or  of  which  the  experience 
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has  not  been  reflected  on — becoraes  a  growing  knowledge  of 
what  the  lawB  of  nature  in  particular  are. 

Bnt  the  derivation  of  knowledge  from  an  experience  of  un- 
alterably related  phenomena  is  its  derivation  from  objects  un- 
alterably related  in  consoiousnesa.  If  the  relation  of  the  objects 
were  not  a  relation  of  them  in  consciousneBe,  there  would  be  no 
experience  of  it.  The  question  then  arises  how  a  saocessioD 
of  feelings  becomes  snch  a  relation  of  objects  io  conscioas- 
ness.  If  a  relation  of  objects  existed  or  could  be  known  to  exist 
otherwise  than  for  consciousness,  this  would  not  help  to  account 
for  what  has  to  be  accounted  for,  which  is  wholly  a  process  of 
consciousness.  The  feelings  which  succeed  each  other  are  no 
doubt  due  to  certain  related  conditions,  which  are  not  feelings. 
But  granting  for  the  moment  that  these  conditions  and  their 
relation  exist  independently  of  consciousness,  in  sccouDting  for 
a  multitude  of  feelings  they  do  not  account  for  the  experience 
of  related  objects.  Of  two  objects  which  form  the  terms  of  a 
relation  one  cannot  exist  as  so  related  without  the  other,  and 
therefore  cannot  exist  before  or  after  the  other.  For  this  reason 
the  objects  between  which  a  relation  subRists,  even  a  relation 
of  succession,  are,  just  so  far  as  related,  not  sncceBsive.  Id 
other  words,  a  succession  always  implies  something  else  than 
the  terms  of  the  eaccession,  and  that  a  '  something  else '  which 
can  aimultaneously  present  to  itself  objects  as  existing  not 
simultaneously  but  one  before  the  other. 

83.  Thus,  in  order  that  successive  feelings  may  be  related 
objects  of  experience,  even  objects  related  in  the  way  of  succes- 
sion, there  must  be  in  consciousness  an  agent  which  distinguishes 
itself  from  the  feelings,  uniting  them  in  their  severalty,  m^ing 
them  equally  present  in  their  Bnccession,  And  so  far  from  this 
agent  being  reducible  to,  or  derivable  from,  a  suocesfflon  of 
feelings,  it  is  the  condition  of  there  being  such  a  Bucoession  j 
the  condition  of  the  existence  of  that  relation  between  feelings, 
as  also  of  those  other  relations  which  are  not  indeed  relations 
between  feelings,  but  which,  if  they  are  matter  of  experience, 
must  have  their  being  in  consciousness.  If  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  connected  experience  of  related  objects,  there  must 
be  operative  in  consciousness  a  unifying  principle,  which  not 
only  presents  related  objects  to  itself,  but  at  once  renders  them 
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obj«cU  and  nniteB  them  in  reUtioa  to  eacli  other  by  this  act  of 
preseotation ;  and  which  is  single  throughout  the  experience. 
The  unity  of  this  principle  must  be  correlative  to  the  unity  of 
the  experience.  If  all  poBsible  experience  of  related  objects— 
tlie  experience  of  a  thoneand  years  ago  and  the  experience  of 
to-day,  the  experience  which  I  have  here  and  that  which  I 
might  have  in  any  other  region  of  space — forms  a  single  syatem ; 
if  there  can  be  no  snch  thing  as  an  experience  of  unrelated 
objects ;  then  there  mnst  be  a  corresponding  singleness  in  that 
principle  of  conscioosDess  which  forms  the  bond  of  relation 
between  iJie  objects. 

33.  It  is  ench  a  principle  that  Kant  speaks  of  sometimes  ae 
the  'synthetic  unity  of  apperception,'  sometimes  simply  as 
<  nnderstanding.'  For  the  reasons  stated  there  seems  no  way  of 
escape  from  the  admission  that  it  is,  as  he  says,  '  the  basis  of 
the  necessary  regnlarity  of  all  phenomena  in  au  experience':^ 
the  basis,  that  is  to  say,  not  merely  of  onr  knowledge  of  uniform 
relations  between  phenomena,  hat  of  there  being  those  uniform 
relations.  The  source  of  the  relations,  and  the  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  them,  is  one  and  the  same.  The  question,  how  it 
is  that  the  order  of  nature  answers  to  our  conception  of  it — or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  put,  the  question,  whether  natnre  really  has, 
or,  having,  will  continue  to  have,  the  uniformity  which  belongs 
to  it  in  onr  conception— is  answered  by  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  our  conception  of  an  order  of  nature,  and  the  relations 
which  form  that  order,  have  a  commou  spiritnal  sonrce.  The 
nniformity  of  nature  does  not  meau  that  its  constituents  are 
everywhere  the  same,  but  that  they  are  everywhere  related ;  not 
that  'the  thing  which  has  been  is  that  which  shall  be,*  bnt 
that  whatever  occurs  is  determined  by  relation  to  all  that  has 
occurred,  and  contributes  to  determine  all  that  will  occar.  If 
natnre  means  the  system  of  objects  of  possible  experience,  such 
tmifonnity  necessarily  arises  in  it  from  the  action  of  the  same 
principle  which  is  implied  in  there  being  any  relation  between 
the  objects  of  experience  at  all.  A  relation  not  related  to  all 
other  relations  of  which  there  can  be  experience,  is  an  impossi- 
bility.    It  cannot  exist  except  as  constituted  by  the  unifying 
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subject  of  all  experienced  relations,  and  this  condition  of  ita 
jioBsibility  implies  ite  connexion  with  all  otter  relations  that  are, 
or  come  to  be,  00  constituted.  Erery  real  relation,  therefore, 
that  is  also  kaowable,  is  a  necessary  or  'objective'  or  unalterable 
relation.  It  is  a  fact  of  which  the  existence  is  due  to  the  action 
of  that  single  sabject  of  experience  which  is  equally,  and  in  the 
same  way,  the  condition  of  all  facta  that  can  be  experienced; 
a  fact  which  thus,  throogh  that  subject,  stands  in  definite  and 
unchangeable  connexion  with  the  universe  of  those  facts,  at 
once  determining  and  determined  by  them. 

34.  The  result  of  this  view  is  to  overcome  the  separation, 
which  in  our  ordinary  thinking  we  assume,  between  the  faculty 
or  capacity  or  subjective  process  of  experience  on  the  one  side 
and  the  facts  experienced  on  the  other.  In  first  reflecting  on 
our  knowledge  of  a  world,  we  always  regard  the  facts  known  as 
existing  quite  independently  of  the  activity  by  means  of  which 
.they  are  known.  _  Since  it  is  obvious  that  the  facts  of  the  world 
do  not  come  into  existence  when  this  or  that  person  becomes 
acquainted  with  them,  so  long  as  we  conceive  of  no  intellectual 
action  but  that  which  this  or  that  person  exercises,  we  neces- 
sarily regard  the  existence  or  occurrence  of  the  iacts  as  inde- 
pendent of  intellectual  action.  Hence  arises  the  antithesis 
between  the  known  or  knowable  world  and  the  subject  capable 
of  knowing  it,  as  between  two  existences  independent  of  each 
other,  or  of  which  the  former  is  at  any  rate  independent  of  the 
latter.  The  mind  is  supposed  to  derive  its  materials  from,  and 
to  act  only  in  response  to,  the  action  of  the  world  upon  it ;  bat 
the  rdations  which  it  establishes  between  the  materials,  so 
derived,  in  its  processes  of  distinction  and  comparison,  of  con- 
ception, judgment,  and  discourse,  are  supposed  to  be  quite 
different,  and  to  have  a  different  source,  from  the  relations 
between  things  or  matters  of  fact  in  the  world  known.  Upon 
further  reflection,  however,  the  untenableness  of  this  view 
becomes  apparent.  It  renders  knowledge,  as  of  &ct  or  reality, 
inexplicable.  It  leaves  us  without  an  answer  to  the  question, 
how  the  order  of  relations,  which  the  mind  sets  up,  comes  to 
reproduce  those  relations  of  the  material  world  which  are 
assumed  to  be  of  a  wholly  different  origin  and  nature.  Nor, 
as  we  pursue  the  analysis  of  the  operations  involved  in  the 
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eimplest  perception  of  fact,  are  we  able  to  detect  any  reeidnary 
phenomenon  amouoting^  to  a  lact  at  all,  that  can  be  held  to 
be  given  independently  of  a  combining  and  relating  activity, 
wbi<^,  if  the  antitheeia  between  the  work  of  the  mind  and  the 
work  of  things  be  accepted,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  former. 

36.  The  neceseity,  therefore,  of  getting  rid  of  tlie  antithesis 
in  queation  forces  itself  upon  na:  and  it  ia  natural  that  tlie 
way  of  doing  so,  which  at  first  eight  most  commends  itself  to 
IIS,  should  consist  in  treating  the  mtnd  and  its  work  as  a 
secondary  result  of  what  had  previously  been  opposed  to  it  as 
operations  of  nature.  Tbe  weakness  of  such  a  method  is  twofold. 
In  the  first  place  there  is  the  objection  upon  which  we  have 
already  dwelt  and  which  may  be  put  Bumniarily  thus:  that 
•  nature '  is  a  proeeu  ^  change,  and  that  the  derivatioa  of  a 
cotueioutneM  of  change  from  such  a  process  is  impossible. 
Secondly,  such  an  explanation  of  the  work  of  the  mind,  if 
nothing  is  known  of  it  otherwise,  is  an  explanation  of  it  by 
the  inexplicable.  It  is  taking  nature  for  granted,  and  at  the 
same  time  treating  that  aa  a  result  of  nature  which  is  necessary 
to  explain  tbe  possibility  of  there  being  such  a  thing  as  nature. 
For  nature,  as  a  process  of  continuous  change^  implies  something 
which  is  other  than  the  changes  and  to  which  they  are  relative. 
As  a  system  of  related  elements  it  implies  a  unity,  through 
relation  to  which  tbe  elements  are  related  to  each  other.  But 
with  the  reduction  of  thought  or  spirit  or  self-consciousness 
to  a  result  of  nature,  if  such  reduction  were  possible,  we  should 
be  eliminating  the  only  agent  that  we  know  as  maintaining 
an  identity  with  itself  throughout  a  series  of  changes,  or  as 
a  principle  that  can  unite  a  manifold  without  cancelling  its 
mnltiplicity.  In  so  explaining  spirit  we  should  be  rendering 
the  basis  of  our  explanation  itself  inexplicable. 

36.  From  the  Kantian  point  of  view,  the  dualism  of  nature 
and  knowledge  is  disposed  of  in  a  different  way.  They  are  not 
identified  but  treated  as  forming  an  indivisible  whole,  which 
results  from  the  activity  of  a  single  principle.  It  is  not  that 
6rat  there  is  nature,  and  that  then  there  oomea  to  be  an  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  it.  Intelligence,  experience,  know- 
ledge, are  no  more  a  result  of  nature  than  nature  of  them.  If 
it  is  true  that  there  would  be  no  intelligence  without  nature,  it 
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is  equally  true  that  there  would  be  no  nature  without  iutel- 
ligence.  Nature  is  the  system  of  related  appearancee,  and 
related  appearaDcea  are  imposnble  apart  from  the  action  of  an 
intelligence.  They  are  not  indeed  the  same  as  intelligence; 
it  is  not  reducible  to  them  or  they  to  it,  any  more  than  one  of 
us  is  reducible  to  the  aeries  of  his  actions  or  that  Beries  to  him ; 
but  without  it  they  would  not  be,  nor  except  in  the  activity 
which  constitutes  them  has  it  any  real  existence.  Does  this 
then  imply  the  absurdity  that  nature  comes  into  existence  in 
the  process  by  which  this  person  or  that  begins  to  think  ?  Not 
ot  all,  unless  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  intelligence  first 
comes  into  existence  when  this  person  or  that  begins  to  under- 
stand— a  supposition  not  only  not  necessary,  but  which,  on 
examination,  will  be  found  to  involve  impossibilities  analogous 
to  those  which  prevent  us  from  supposing  that  nature  so  comes 
into  existence. 

The  difference  between  what  may  be  called  broadly  the 
Kantian  view  and  the  ordinary  view  is  this,  that  whereas, 
according  to  the  latter,  it  is  a  world  in  which  thought  is  no 
necessary  factor  that  ia  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  the  process 
by  which  this  or  that  individual  beoomes  acquainted  with  it, 
according  to  the  former  it  is  a  world  already  determined  by 
thought,  and  existing  only  in  relation  to  thou^t,  that  ia  thos 
prior  to,  and  conditions,  our  individual  acquaintance  with  it. 
The  growth  of  knowledge  on  our  part  is  regarded  not  as  a 
process  in  which  facts  or  objects,  in  themselves  unrelated  to 
thought,  by  some  inexplicable  means  gradually  produce  intel- 
ligible counterparts  of  themselves  in  thought.  The  true  account 
of  it  is  held  to  be  that  the  concrete  whole,  which  may  be 
described  indifferently  as  an  eternal  intelligence  realised  in  the 
related  foots  of  the  world,  or  as  a  system  of  related  facts  ren- 
dered possible  by  such  an  intelligence,  partially  and  gradually 
reproduces  itself  in  us,  communicating  piece-meal,  but  in  in- 
separable correlation,  understanding  and  the  facts  understood, 
experience  and  the  experienced  world. 

37.  There  are  difficulties  enough,  no  doubt,  in  the  way  of 
accepting  such  a  form  of  'idealism,'  but  they  need  not  be 
aggravated  by  misunderstanding.  It  is  simply  misunderstood 
if  it  ia  taken  to  imply  either  the  reduction  of  facts  to  feelings— 
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impressions  and  ideas,  in  Hume's  terminologfy — or  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  distinction  between  illusion  and  reality.  The  re- 
duction of  facts  to  relations  is  the  very  reverse  of  their  reduction 
to  feelings.  No  feeliog,  as  such  or  as  felt,  is  a  relation.  We 
can  only  suppose  it  to  be  so  through  confusion  between  it  and 
itfl  conditions,  or  between  it  and  that  fact  of  its  occurrence  which 
is  no  doubt  related  to  other  facts,  but,  as  so  related,  is  not  felt. 
£veD  a  relation  between  feelings  is  not  itself  a  feeling  or  felt. 
A  feeling  can  only  be  felt  as  successive  to  another  feeling,  but 
the  terms  of  a  relation,  as  we  have  seen,  even  though  the  rela- 
tion be  one  of  succession,  do  not  succeed  one  another.  In  order 
to  constitute  the  relation  they  must  be  present  together;  so 
that,  to  constitute  a  reUtion  between  feelings,  there  must  be 
something  other  than  the  feelings  for  which  they  are  equally 
present.  The  relation  between  the  feelings  is  not  felt,  because 
it  is  only  for  something  that  distinguishes  itself  from  the  feel- 
ings that  it  can  subsist.  It  is  out  cognisance  of  the  successive- 
ness or  transitoriness  of  feelings  that  makes  us  olgect  intuitively 
to  any  idealism  which  is  understood  to  imply  an  identification 
of  the  realities  of  the  world  with  the  feelin)^  of  men.  Faots, 
we  are  sure,  are  in  some  way  permanent.  They  are  not  'like 
the  bnbble  on  the  fountain,'  a  moment  here,  then  '  gone,  and  for 
ever.'  But  if  they  were  feelings  as  we  feel  them,  they  would  be 
BO.  They  would  not  be  '  stubborn  things ;'  for  as  each  was  felt 
it  woald  be  done  with.  They  would  not  form  a  world  to  which 
we  have  to  adapt  ourselves ;  for  in  order  to  make  a  world  they 
must  coexist,  which  feelings,  as  we  feel  them,  do  not. 

Bat  the  idealism  which  interprets  facts  as  relations,  and  can 
only  underetaDd  relations  as  constituted  by  a  single  spiritual 
principle,  is  chargeable  with  no  such  outrage  on  common-sense. 
On  the  contrary,  its  very  basis  is  the  consciousness  of  objectivity. 
Ita  whole  aim  is  to  articulate  coherently  the  conviction  of  there 
being  a  world  of  abiding  realities  other  than,  and  determining, 
the  endless  flow  of  oar  feelings.  The  source  of  its  differences 
from  ordinary  realism  lies  in  its  being  less  easily  eatisSed  is  its 
analysis  of  what  the  existence  of  such  a  world  implies.  The 
mere  statement  that  &cts  are  not  feelings,  that  things  are  not 
ideas,  that  we  can  neither  feel  nor  think  except  contingently 
upon  certain  functions  of  matter  and  motion  being  fulfilled,  does 
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not  help  us  to  understand  what  fiicta  and  things,  what  matt«T 
and  motion,  are.  It  does  not  enable  ns,  when  we  seek  to 
understand  these  espreesioas,  to  give  them  any  meaning  except 
SQch  S8  is  derived  from  experience,  and,  if  from  experience,  then 
from  relations  that  have  their  being  only  for  an  intelligent 
consciomnees. 

38.  So  far  we  have  been  following  the  lead  of  Kant  in  en- 
quiring what  is  necessary  to  constitute,  what  is  implied  in  there 
being,  a  world  of  experience — an  objective  world,  if  by  that  is 
meant  a  world  of  ascertainable  laws,  a«  distinguished  from 
a  world  of  unknowable  '  thin gs-in- themselves.'  We  have  fol- 
lowed him  also,  as  we  believe  every  one  must  who  has  once 
faced  the  question,  in  maintaining  that  a  single  active  self- 
conscious  principle,  by  whatever  name  it  be  called,  is  necessary 
to  constitute  such  a  world,  as  the  condition  under  which  alone 
phenomena,  %.  e.  appearances  to  consciousness,  can  he  related  to 
each  other  in  a  sii^le  universe.  This  is  the  irrefragable  truth 
involved  in  the  proposition  that  'the  understanding  makes 
nature.'  But  so  soon  as  we  have  been  brought  to  the  accept- 
ance of  that  proposition,  Knnt's  leading  fails  us.  We  might  he 
forward,  from  the  work  thus  assigned  to  understanding  in  the 
constitution  of  nature,  to  infer  something  as  to  the  spirituality 
of  the  real  world.  But  from  any  such  inference  Kant  would  at 
once  withhold  us.  He  would  not  only  remind  us  that  the  work 
assigned  to  understanding  is  a  work  merely  among  and  upon 
phenomena;  that  the  nature  which  it  constitutes  is  merely  a 
unity  in  the  relations  of  phenomena;  and  that  any  conclusioD 
we  arrive  at  in  regard  to  '  nature '  in  this  sense  has  no  applica- 
tion to  '  things-in- themselves.'  He  insists,  further,  on  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  form  and  matter  of  'nature'  itself,  and, 
having  assigned  to  its 'form' an  origin  in  understanding,  ascribes 
the  'matter'  to  an  unknown  hut  alien  source,  in  a  way  which 
seems  to  cancel  the  significance  of  his  own  declarations  in 
regard  to  the  intellectual  principle  necessary  to  constitute  ita 
form.  We  do  not  essentially  misrepresent  him  in  saying  that 
by  the  '  form '  of  nature  or,  as  he  sometimes  phrases  it,  '  natura 
formaliter  spectata,'  he  means  the  relations  by  which  phenomena 
are  connected  in  the  one  world  of  experienoe ;  by  its  '  matter,' 
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or  '  nstum  materialiter  spectHta,'  the  mere  phenomena  or  sensa- 
tions  nndetennined  hy  those  relations'.  'Natura  formaliter 
Bpectata '  is  the  work  of  QBderstandiDg ;  hnt  '  natum  materia- 
liter  spedata'  is  the  work  of  nnknowa  thiDgs-in-themselves, 
acting  in  unknown  ways  upon  us. 

39.  Now,  if  the  distinction,  thus  drawn,  between  the  form 
and  matter  of  the  world  of  experience  were  necessary  or  even 
admissible,  the  effect  of  tracing  those  relations  between  pheno- 
mena, which  form  the  laws  of  nature  as  we  know  it,  to  the  action 
of  a  spiritual  principle,  will  simply  have  been  to  bring  us  to  a 
dead-lock.  The  distinction  implies  tbat  phenomena  have  a  real 
luitare  as  effects  of  things-in-themeelves  other  than  that  which 
they  have  as  related  to  each  other  in  the  universe  of  our  ex- 
perience :  and  not  only  so,  it  puts  the  two  natures  in  a  position 
towards  each  other  of  mere  n^ation  and  separation,  of  such  a 
kind  that  any  correspondence  between  them,  any  dependence  of 
one  Qpon  the  other,  is  impossible.  As  effects  of  things-in-them- 
selves,  phenomena  are  supposed  to  have  a  nature  of  their  own, 
but  they  cannot,  according  to  Kant's  doctrine,  be  supposed  to 
cany  any  of  that  nature  with  them  into  experience.  All  the 
nature  which  they  have  in  experience  belongs  to  them  in  virtue 
of  relations  to  each  other  which  the  action  of  the  intellectual 
principle,  expressly  opposed  to  the  action  of  things-in- them- 
selves, brings  about.  The  nature  which  a  sensation  is  supposed 
to  possess,  'materialiter  spectata,'  as  the  appearance  of  a  thing- 
in-iteelf,  must  not  be  confused  with  its  nature  as  conditioned  by 
a  particular  mode  of  matter  and  motion — the  nature  which  the 
man  of  science  investigates.  It  is  probably  IVom  this  confusion 
that  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  relation  between  phenomena  and 
things-in-themselves  derives  any  plausibility  which  it  may  have 
for  most  of  his  readers :  but,  after  what  has  been  said  above,  a 
moment's  consideration  will  show  how  unwarrantable  according 
to  his  principles  it  is.  The  nature  of  a  sensation,  as  dependent 
upon  any  motion  or  configuration  of  molecules,  is  still  a  nature 
determined  by  its  relation  to  other  data  of  experience — a  relation 
which  (like  every  other  relation  within,  or  capable  of  coming 
within,  experience)  the  single  self-diBtinguishing  principle,  which 

'  Eut'a  Werks,  ad.  Eosenknuu,  II,  p.  755;  ed.  Hurtenrtain  (1B67),  III, 
P-  '33- 
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Kant  calls  understanding,  is  needed  to  constitute.  It  is  not 
such  a  nature,  but  one  to  whicti  no  experience  or  intem^tion 
of  experience  brings  ns  any  the  nearer,  that  we  must  suppose  to 
belong  to  the  phenomenon  as  an  appearance  of  a  thing-in-itself, 
if  Kent's  antithesis  is  to  be  maintained. 

And  if  phenomena,  as  '  materialiter  spectata,'  hare  such 
another  nature,  it  will  follow — not  indeed  that  all  our  know- 
ledge is  an  illusion  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  for  that 
implies  a  possibility  of  correction  by  true  knowledge — but 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  that  conviction  of  there  being  some 
unity  and  totality  in  things,  from  which  the  quest  for  know- 
ledge proceeds.  The  '  cosmos  of  our  experience,'  and  the  order 
of  thingB-in-themselves,  will  be  two  wholly  unrelated  worlds, 
of  which,  however,  each  determines  the  same  sensations.  All 
that  determination  of  a  sensible  occurrence  which  can  be  the 
object  of  poBBible  experience  or  inferred  as  an  explanation  of 
experience — its  eimple  position  of  antecedence  or  sequence  in 
time  to  other  occarrences,  as  well  as  its  relation  to  conditions 
which  regulate  that  position  and  determine  iU  sensible  nature 
— will  belong  to  one  world  of  which  a  unifying  selF-conBcioasnesB 
is  the  organising  principle :  while  the  very  same  occurrence,  as 
an  effect  of  thinge-iu-themselves,  will  belong  to  another  world, 
will  be  subject  to  a  wholly  different  order  of  determinations, 
which  may  have — and  indeed,  in  being  so  deacribed,  is  assumed 
to  have — some  principle  of  unity  of  it«  own,  but  of  which,  be- 
cause  it  is  a  world  of  things-in-themselves,  the  principle  must 
be  taken  to  be  the  pure  negation  of  that  which  determines  the 
world  of  experience.  If  this  be  so,  the  conception  of  a  universe 
is  a  delusive  one.  Man  weaves  a  web  of  his  own  and  calls 
it  a  universe ;  but  if  the  principle  of  this  universe  is  neither 
one  with,  nor  dependent  on,  that  of  things-in-themeelves, 
there  is  in  truth  no  universe  at  all,  nor  does  there  seem  to 
be  any  reason  why  there  should  not  be  any  number  of  euch 
independent  creations.  We  have  asserted  the  unity  of  the 
world  of  our  experience  only  to  transfer  that  world  to  a  larger 
chaos. 

40.  A  tempting  but  misleading  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to 
reduce  the  world  of  experience  to  dependence  on  that  of  things* 
in-themselves  by  taking  the  intellectual  principle,  which,  in  the 
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•eow  explained,  '  makes '  the  world  of  ezperieace,  to  be  not,  as 
Kant  considered  it,  an  independent  thing-in-itself,  bnt  itself 
a  prodacfc  of  thingB-in-themselres,  Onr  readiness  to  coofase 
things-in-themselTes,  as  just  pointed  out,  with  the  material 
conditions  of  sensation,  may  easily  bring  ns  to  put  the  case  in 
this  way  to  onTselves.  Certain  combinations  of  moving  matter, 
we  are  ready  to  believe,  issue,  by  processes  yet  to  be  ascertained, 
in  ^ose  living  organisms  which  again,  in  reaction  upon  certain 
modes  of  motion,  yield  sensation ;  and  the  sensitive  subject, 
under  a  continoance  of  like  physical  influences,  somehow  grows 
into  the  intellectoal  snbject  of  which  the  action  is  admitted  to 
be  necessary  to  constitute  the  'cosmos  of  our  experience.*  But 
we  have  learnt  Kant's  lesson  to  veiy  little  purpose  if  we  do  not 
understand  that  the  terms,  which  in  snch  psychogenesis  are 
taken  to  stand  for  indepeudent  agents,  are  in  fact  names  for 
Bubetantiated  relations  between  phenomena ;  relations  to  whioh 
an  existence  on  their  own  accoont  is  fictitiously  ascribed,  but 
which  in  truth  only  exist  for,  or  through  the  action  of,  the 
unifying  and  Belf-distinguishing  spiritual  subject  which  they 
are  taken  to  account  for.  If  this  subject  is  to  be  dependent  on 
tliings-in-them selves,  something  else  must  be  understood  by 
these  '  things '  than  any  objects  that  we  know  or  can  know ;  for 
in  the  existence  of  such  objects  its  action  is  already  implied. 

The  question  then  arises  whether,  when  we  have  excluded 
from  things-in- themselves  every  kind  of  qualification  arisiog 
from  determination  by,  or  relation  to,  an  intelligent  subject, 
any  meaning  is  left  in  the  assertion  of  a  dependence  of  this 
subject  upon  them.  Does  not  any  significant  assertion  of  that 
dependence,  either  as  a  fact  or  even  as  a  mere  possibility,  imply 
a  removal  of  the  things-in- themselves  from  the  r^oa  of  the 
purely  unknowable  and  their  qualification  by  an  understood  re- 
lation to  the  intelligent  subject  said  to  be  dependent  on  them  ? 
But  if  this  is  so,  and  if  it  is  impossible  for  such  a  relation,  any 
more  than  any  other,  to  exist  except  through  the  unifying 
action  of  spirit,  what  becomes  of  the  independence  of  the  things- 
io-themselves  ?  Are  they  not  being  determined  by  a  spiritual 
action  exactly  of  that  kind  which  is  being  alleged  to  depend  on 
them,  and  their  exclusion  of  which  is  the  one  point  expressed 
by  their  designation  as  things-in -themselves? 

u,3,t,zedty  Google 
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41.  Theee  consideratioDs  seem  to  preclude  ob,  when  once  we 
have  recogaiaed  the  groand  of  distinction  between  a  world  of 
experience  and  a  world  of  things-in-themaelvea,  from  any  at- 
tempt to  overcome  that  absolute  separation  between  the  two 
worlds,  which  Kant's  doctrine  implies,  by  treating  the  organising 
subject  of  the  world  of  experience  as  in  any  sense  a  product  of 
things-in-themselreB.  Kant  himself  lends  no  oountenance  to 
any  such  attempt ;  but  on  further  reflection  we  may  b«^iD  to 
question  whether  the  view,  which  Kant  himself  gives,  of  the 
relation  between  things-in-themselves  and  the  '  matter '  of  ex- 
pericDce,  or  'natara  materialiter  spectata' — the  view  out  of 
which  the  whole  difficulty  arises — is  not  itself  open  to  the  same 
charge  of  iDconsistency  as  that  method  of  escape  from  its  con- 
sequences which  we  have  examined.  When  we  say  that  sensa- 
tions, or  phenomena  iu  respect  of  their  mere  '  matter,'  are  effects 
of  thingfi-in- theme  elves,  we  may  exclude  as  carefully  as  possible 
all  confusion  of  the  things-in-themselves  with  the  ascertainable 
material  conditions,  or  formal  causes,  of  feeling,  but  we  cannot 
assert  such  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  things  and 
sensation  without  making  the  former  a  member  of  a  relation 
which,  as  Kant  himself  on  occasion  would  be  ready  to  remind 
us,  we  have  no  warrant  for  extending  beyond  the  world  of  ex- 
perience, or  for  considering  as  independent  of  the  intellectual 
principle  of  unity  which  is  the  condition  of  there  being  such 
a  world.  Causation  has  do  meaning  except  as  an  unalterable 
connexion  between  changes  in  the  world  of  our  experience — an 
unalterableness  of  which  the  basis  is  the  relation  of  that  world 
throughout,  with  aU  its  changes,  to  a  single  sohject.  That  sen- 
sations therefore,  the  matter  of  our  experience,  should  be  con- 
nected as  eflects  with  things-in- themselves,  of  which  all  that 
can  be  said  is  that  they  belong  to  a  world  other  than  the  world 
of  our  experience  and  are  not  relative  to  the  subject  to  which 
it  is  relative,  is  a  statement  self-contradictory  or  at  best  un- 
meaning. 

That  Kant  should  not  have  seen  this  merely  goes  to  show 
that  his  own  doctrine,  being  the  gradual  conquest  of  his  later 
years,  had  not  obtained  full  possession  of  his  mind.  The  anti- 
thesis between  the  real  and  the  work  of  thought  had  still  such 
command  over  him  that,  afl«r  he  had  himself  traced  the  agency 
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of  thought  in  all  that  g^iree  the  world  of  experience  a  definite 
cfaancter,  he  etill  could  not  help  ascribing  to  this  world,  in 
temiB  of  the  knowable,  a  relation  to  an  unknowable  opposite ; 
though  that  very  relation,  if  it  existed,  would  aecording  to  his 
own  Bliowing-  bring  the  unknowable  opposite  within  that  world 
(dependent  on  an  intelligent  subject)  from  which  it  is  expressly 
excluded. 

42.  At  this  point  we  may  probably  anticipate  a  rejoinder  to 
some  snch  effect  as  the  following.  It  appears  to  be  impossible  to 
take  the  matter  of  experience  to  be  the  effect  of  things-in-them- 
aelres,  since  these  things,  if  they  are  to  be  things-in-theniBelveB, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  exist  in  »  relation  which  only  holds  for 
the  world  of  experience,  as  determined  by  an  intelligent  subjeet. 
But  it  must  be  equally  impossible  to  consider  it  a  product  of 
the  intelligent  subject,  to  which,  when  we  have  allowed  every 
fiinction  that  can  be  claimed  for  it  in  the  way  of  uniting  in  a 
related  system  the  manifold  material  of  sensation,  we  must  still 
deny  the  fnnction  of  generating  that  materiiU.  Yet  we  cannot 
ignore  sensation.  We  cannot  reduce  the  world  of  experience  to 
a  web  of  relations  in  which  nothing  is  related,  as  it  would  be  if 
everything  were  erased  from  it  which  we  cannot  refer  to  the 
action  of  a  combining  intelligence.  After  all  our  protests 
agwnst  Dualism,  then,  are  we  not  at  last  left  with  an  tinac- 
oountahle  residuum — an  essentiai  element  of  the  real  world  of 
experience,  which  we  cannot  trace  to  what  we  regard  as  the 
organising  principle  of  that  world,  bnt  which  is  as  necessary  to 
make  the  world  what  it  is  as  that  principle  itself?  What  do 
we  gain  by  excluding  other  ways  of  accounting  for  it,  if  it  is 
finally  irreducible  to  the  only  agency  by  which  we  can  explain 
the  order  of  the  world?  Does  it  not  remain  a  thing- in-itself, 
alien  and  opposite  to  anything  that  ve  can  explain  as  the  con- 
■tmction  of  intelligence,  just  as  much  as  if  it  were  admitted  to 
be  t^  product  of  an  nnknowoble  power  ? 

43.  The  best  hope  of  answering  these  questions  lies  in  con- 
sidering further  how  they  arise.  They  are  due  to  the  ahstraC' 
tion  of  the  'matter'  from  the  'form'  of  experience.  This  ab- 
sttaotion  we  inevitably  make  in  reflecting  on  the  process  by 
which  we  obtain  such  knowledge  as  we  have,  bnt  it  deceives  ns 
when  we  make  it  a  ground  for  supposing  a  like  separation  of 
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elements  in  the  world  of  eKperience.  It  u  true  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrioe  previously  stated,  that  the  principle  which 
enables  as  to  know  that  there  is  a  world,  and  to  set  about 
learning  its  nature,  is  identical  with  that  which  is  the  con- 
dition of  there  being  a  world ;  hut  it  is  not  therefore  to  be 
imagined  that  all  the  distinctions  and  relations,  which  we  pre- 
sent to  ourselves — and  necessarily  present  to  ourselTcs— in  the 
process  of  learning  to  know,  have  counterparts  in  the  real 
world.  Our  presentation  of  them,  as  a  part  of  our  mental 
history,  is  a  fact  definitely  related  and  conditioned  in  the 
reality  of  the  world ;  but  the  distinctions  preeent«d  may  exist 
only  for  ns,  in  whom  the  intellectual  principle  realises  itself 
nndet  special  conditions,  not  in  the  world  as  it  is  in  itself  or 
for  a  perfect  intelligence. 

The  distinction  between  the  form  and  matter  of  experience 
is  a  distinction  of  this  kind.  In  reflecting  on  the  process  by 
which  we  have  come  to  know  anything,  we  find  that,  at  any 
stage  we  may  recall,  it  consists  in  a  further  qualification  of 
a  given  material  by  the  consideration  of  the  material  under 
relations  hitherto  tmconsidered.  Thus  as  contrasted  with,  and 
abstracted  from,  the  further  formation  which  upon  continaed 
observation  and  attention  it  may  acquire,  any  perception,  any 
piece  of  knowledge,  may  be  regarded  as  an  unformed  matter. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  look  at  what  the  given  perception 
or  piece  of  knowledge  is  in  itself,  we  find  that  it  is  already 
formed,  in  more  complex  ways  than  we  can  disentangle,  by  the 
synthesis  of  less  determinate  data.  But  there  is  a  point  at 
which  the  individual's  retrospective  analysis  of  the  knowledge 
which  he  finds  himself  to  possess  neoessanly  stops.  Antece- 
dently to  any  of  the  formative  intellectual  processes  which  he 
can  trace,  it  wonld  seem  that  something  most  have  been  g^ven 
for  those  processes  to  begin  upon.  This  something  is  taken 
to  be  feeling,  pure  and  simple.  'When  all  accretions  of  form, 
due  to  the  intellectual  establishment  of  relations,  have  been 
stripped  off,  there  seem  to  remain  the  mere  sensations  witiiont 
which  the  intellectual  activity  would  have  had  nothing  to 
deal  with  or  operate  upon.  These  then  must  be  in  an  ab- 
solute sense  the  matter — the  matter  excluding  all  form— of 
experience. 
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4^  Now  it  IB  evident  that  the  ground  on  which  we  make  this 
BUtement,  that  mere  Bensatione  form  the  matter  of  experience, 
warraDte  ns  in  making  it,  if  at  all,  only  as  a  statement  in  regard 
to  the  mental  history  of  the  icdiTidual.  Even  in  this  reference 
it  can  scarcely  be  accepted.  There  ia  no  positive  basis  for  it 
bat  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  memory  goes,  we  always  find  oar- 
selves  manipulating  some  data  of  consciousness,  themselves 
independent  of  any  intellectual  manipulation  which  we  can 
remember  appl]ring  to  them.  But  on  the  strength  of  thiB  to 
assume  that  there  are  such  data  in  the  history  of  our  experience, 
coueistiog  in  mere  sensations,  antecedently  to  any  action  of  the 
intellect,  is  not  really  an  intelligible  inference  from  the  fact 
stated.  It  is  an  abstraction  which  may  be  put  into  words,  but 
to  which  no  real  meaning  cfui  be  attached.  For  a  sensation  can 
only  form  an  object  of  experience  in  being  determined  by  an 
intelligent  subject  which  distinguishes  it  from  itself  and  contem- 
plates it  in  relation  to  other  sensations;  bo  that  to  suppose  a 
primary  datum  or  matter  of  the  individnarB  experience,  wholly 
void  of  intellectna]  determination,  is  to  Buppoee  such  experience 
to  b^n  with  what  could  not  belong  to  or  be  an  object  of  ex- 
perience at  all. 

46.  Bat  the  question  we  are  here  concerned  with  is  not 
wbetiier  any  such  thing  as  mere  sensation,  a  matter  wholly 
onformed  by  intelligence,  exists  as  a  stage  in  the  process  by 
which  the  individndl  becomes  acquainted  with  the  world ;  it  ia 
the  question  whether  there  ia  any  such  element  in  the  world 
of  knowable  facte.  Has  nature — the  system  of  connected 
phenomena,  or  facte  related  to  consciousness,  which  forms  the 
olject  of  experience — a  reality  of  that  kind  which  Kant  de- 
scribes as  '  natnra  materialiter  apectate ;'  a  reality  constating 
of  mere  sensations,  or  sensations  of  which  the  qualities,  whatever 
they  may  be,  are  independent  of  such  determination  as  arises 
from  the  action  of  a  unifying  and  Belf-diBtinguishing  subject  ? 
Or  has  it  in  any  other  sense  a  '  matter'  which  does  not  depend 
on  a  combining  intelligence  for  being  what  it  is,  as  much  as 
does  the  relation  between  my  experience  of  to-day  and  that  of 
my  pierions  life  7 

Phenomena  ate  fiicte  related  to  conscioosness.  Thus,  when 
we  enquin  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  world  of  phe- 
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nomena  sa  eenBation  nndetennined  by  thought,  the  question 
may  be  considered  in  reUtion  either  to  the  facts,  aa  sacfa,  or  to 
the  consciousness  for  which  the  facts  exist.  It  may  be  pnt 
either  thus — Among  the  facta  that  form  tiie  object  of  possible 
experience,  are  there  sensations  which  do  Dot  depend  on  thought 
for  being  what  they  are?  or  thus — Is  sensation,  as  unqualified 
by  thought,  an  element  in  the  conscioneness  which  is  necessary 
to  there  being  such  a  thing  as  the  world  of  phenomena  ? 

46.  Afler  what  has  been  already  said,  the  answer  to  these 
questions  need  not  detain  us  long.  If  it  is  admitted  that  we 
know  of  no  other  medium  but  a  thinking  or  self-distinguishing 
conaoiousaess,  in  and  through  which  that  oaificBtion  of  the 
manifold  can  take  place  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  rela- 
tion, it  follows  that  a  aenaation  apart  ftom  thought — not  deter- 
mined or  acted  on  by  thought — would  be  an  unrelated  sensation  ; 
and  an  unrelated  aensation  cannot  amount  to  a  fact.  Mere 
sensation  is  in  truth  a  phrase  that  represents  no  reality.  It  is 
the  result  of  a  process  of  abstraction ;  but  having  got  the  phrase 
we  give  a  confused  meaning  to  it,  we  fill  np  the  shell  which  our 
abstraction  has  left,  by  reintroducing  the  qualification  which 
we  assumed  ourselves  to  hare  got  rid  of.  We  present  the  ntere 
sensations  to  ourselves  as  determined  by  relation  in  a  way  that 
would  be  impossible  in  the  abeenoe  of  that  connecting  action 
which  we  assume  to  be  absent  in  designating  them  mere  sen- 
sations. The  minimum  of  qualification  which  we  mentally 
aecribe  to  the  sensation  in  thus  speidcing  of  it,  is  generally  such 
as  implies  seqnence  and  degree.  A  feeling  not  characterised 
either  by  its  connexion  with  previous  feeling  or  by  it«  own 
intensity  we  muH;  admit  to  be  nothing  at  all,  bat  at  firat  sight 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  character  thus  given  to  a  feeling 
would  belong  to  it  just  the  same,  though  there  were  no  snch 
thing  as  thought  in  the  world.  It  certainly  does  not  depend  on 
ourselves — on  any  power  which  we  can  suppose  it  rests  with 
our  will  to  exert  or  withhold — whether  sensations  shall  occur 
to  us  in  this  or  that  order  f&  succession,  with  tliis  or  that  decree 
of  intensity.  But  the  question  is  whether  the  relation  of  time 
between  one  sensation  and  another,  or  that  relation  between  a 
sensation  and  other  possible  modes  of  ilaelf  which  is  implied 
in  its  having  a  degree,  could  exist  if  there  were  not  a  subject 
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for  TCbich  the  several  seiisations,  or  modes  of  the  same  seusa- 
tioa,  were  equally  preseot  and  equally  diBtin^oislied  from  itself. 
If  it  is  granted  that  tlieee  relatioos,  which  coostitute  the  mini- 
mum determioation  of  a  eeneible  fact,  only  exist  through  the 
action  of  aach  a  subject,  it  follows  that  thoaght  is  the  neccBeary 
condition  of  the  existence  of  sensible  facts,  and  that  mere  sen- 
sation, in  the  sense  supposed,  is  not  a  possible  constituent  in 
the  realm  of  tacts, 

47.  Or,  if  the  consequence  be  disputed,  the  dispute  can  only 
turn  on  a  secondary  question  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  term 
*  thought '  to  represent  a  function  of  which  the  essential  nature 
is  admitted.  If  by  thoaght  is  necessarily  understood  a  faculty 
which  is  bom  and  dies  with  each  man ;  which  is  exhausted  by 
labour  and  refreshed  by  repose ;  which  is  exhibited  in  the  con- 
struction of  chains  of  reasoning,  but  not  in  the  common  ideas 
nhich  make  mankind  and  its  experience  one ;  on  which  the 
'great  thinker'  may  plume  himself  as  the  athlete  on  the 
strength  of  his  muscles ;  then  to  say  that  the  agency  which 
makes  sensible  facts  what  they  are  can  only  be  that  of  a  think- 
ing subject,  is  an  absurd  impropriety.  But  if  it  appears  that 
a  function  in  the  way  of  self-consciousaesB  is  implied  in  the 
existence  of  relations,  and  therefore  of  determinate  fact»— 
a  fhnetioD  identical  in  principle  with  that  which  enables  the 
individnal  to  look  before  and  after,  and  which  renders  his 
experience  a  connected  system— then  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
modify  some  of  oar  habitual  notions  of  thought  as  exercised 
by  onrselves  than,  on  the  strength  of  these  notions,  to  refuse  to 
recognise  an  essential  identity  between  the  subject  which  forms 
the  unifying  principle  of  the  experienced  world,  and  that  which, 
as  in  us,  qualifies  us  for  an  experience  of  it.  It  becomes  tJme 
to  consider  whether  the  characteristiGS  of  thought,  even  as 
exercised  by  us,  are  not  rather  to  be  sought  in  the  unity  of 
its  object  as  presented  to  all  men,  and  in  the  continuity  of  all 
experience  in  regard  to  that  object,  than  in  the  incidents  of  an 
individual  life  which  is  but  for  a  day,  or  in  abilities  of  which 
any  man  can  boast  that  he  has  more  than  his  neighbour. 

48.  Our  question,  then,  in  the  first  of  fJie  two  fonns  sug- 
gested, must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  A  fact  consisting 
of  M«r0  feelings  in  the  sense  supposed,  is  a  contradiotioQ,  aa 
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impossibility.  This  does  not  of  course  mean  that  no  bein^  can 
feel  which  does  not  also  think.  We  are  not  called  on  here  to 
enquire  whether  there  are  really  animals  which  feel  but  have 
not  the  capacity  of  thinking.  All  that  the  present  argument 
would  lead  us  to  maintain  would  he  that,  ao  far  as  they  feel 
without  thinking,  their  feelings  are  not  facts  for  them — for 
their  consciousness.  Their  feeling  are  &ot8;  but  they  are  facts 
only  so  far  as  determined  by  relations,  which  exist  only  for  a 
thinking  conscionsness  and  otherwise  could  not  exist.  And,  in 
like  manner,  that  large  part  of  our  own  sensitive  life  which 
goes  on  without  being  affected  by  conceptions,  is  a  series  of 
facts  with  the  determination  of  which,  indeed,  thought,  as  ours 
or  in  US,  has  nothing  to  do,  but  which  not  the  less  depends  for 
itfi  existence  as  a  series  of  facts  on  the  action  of  the  same 
subject  which,  in  another  mode  of  its  action,  enables  ns  to 
know  them.  But  in  saying  this,  it  may  be  objectedj  we  have 
already  admitted  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  merely  feeling 
consdousness;  and,  in  the  presence  of  this  admission,  what 
becomes  of  the  denial  to  feeling  of  any  separate  or  independent 
reality?  The  answer  is  that  the  distinction  of  the  merely 
feeling  conaciousness  is  just  this,  that  what  it  is  really  it  is  not 
consciously — that  the  relations  by  which  it  is  really  determined 
do  not  exist  for  it,  but  for  the  thinking  conscioasness  on  which 
it  and  they  alike  depend  for  being  what  they  are.  Its  very 
characteristics  as  a  merely  feeling  consciousness  depend  on  con- 
ditions, in  the  universe  of  things,  by  which  it  would  not  be 
conditioned  if  it  were  really  no  more  than  it  feels  itself  to  be ; 
if  it  were  not  relative  to,  and  had  not  its  existence  for,  another 
form  of  consciousness  which  comprehends  it  and  its  conditions. 

49.  In  the  second  of  the  forms  in  which  the  question  before 
OS  admits  of  being  presented — Can  sensation  exist  as  an  inde- 
pendent element  in  a  coasoiousness  to  which  facts  can  appear? 
— it  has  been  virtually  answered  in  being  answered  in  the  first. 
To  that  thinking  subject,  whose  action  is  the  universal  bond  of 
relation  that  renders  facts  what  they  are,  their  existence  and 
their  appearance  must  be  one  and  the  same.  Their  appearance, 
their  presence  to  it^  is  their  existence.  Feeling  can  no  more  be 
an  independent  element  in  that  subject,  as  the  subject  to  which 
they  appear,  than  it  can  be  an  independent  element  in  it,  as  the 
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eabject  throngh  whose  action  they  exist.  It  is  true  on  the  one 
band,  as  has  jnst  been  admitted,  that  in  a  great  part  of  our 
lives  we  feel  without  thinking  and  without  any  qualification  of 
oar  feelings  by  onr  thoughts ;  while  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
are  BDbjeets  to  whom  facts  can  appear,  who  are  capable  of  con- 
oemng  a  world  of  phenomena.  Sat  just  so  far  as  we  feel 
without  thinking,  no  world  of  phenomena  exists  for  ns.  The 
SQspension  of  thought  in  ns  means  also  the  suspenfdon  of  fact 
or  reality  for  us.  We  do  not  cease  to  be  facts,  but  lacts  cease 
to  exist  for  our  coneoioosness.  However  then  we  may  explain 
tiie  merely  temporary  and  interrupted  character  of  the  action  of 
thought  upon  feeling  in  na,  that  temporary  character  affords  no 
reason  why  we  should  hesitate  to  deny  that  feeling  unqnalilied 
by  thought  can  be  an  element  in  the  consciousness  which  is 
necessary  to  there  being  such  a  thing  as  a  wwld  of  pheno- 
mena. 

50.  Mere  feeling,  then,  as  a  matter  unformed  by,  thought, 
has  no  place  in  tbe  world  of  &cte,  in  the  cosmos  of  possible 
experience.  Any  obstaele  which  it  seemed  to  present  to  a 
monistic  view  of  that  world  may  be  allowed  to  disappear.  We 
may  give  np  the  assumption  that  it  needs  to  be  accounted  for  as 
ft  product  of  things-in-themselves ;  or  that,  if  not  accounted  for 
in  this  way,  it  still  remains  an  unaccountable  opposite  to 
thought  and  its  work.  Feeling  and  thought  are  inseparable 
and  mutually  dependent  in  tbe  coneoioosiiess  for  which  the 
world  of  experience  exists,  inseparable  and  mutually  dependent 
in  the  constitution  of  the  facts  which  form  the  object  of  that 
ooQEciousness.  Each  in  its  full  reality  includes  the  other.  It 
is  one  and  the  same  living  world  of  experience  which,  considered 
as  the  manifold  object  presented  by  a  self-distingoishing  subject 
to  itself,  may  be  called  feeling,  and,  considered  as  the  subject 
presenting  such  an  object  to  itself,  may  be  called  thought. 
Neither  is  tbe  product  of  the  other.  It  is  only  when  by  a  pro- 
cess of  abstraction  we  have  reduced  either  to  something  which 
is  not  itself,  that  we  can  treat  either  as  the  product  of  anything, 
or  apply  the  category  of  cause  and  effect  to  it  at  all.  For  that 
category  is  itaelf  their  product.  Or  rather,  it  represents  one 
form  of  the  activity  of  the  conscionanesa  which  in  inseparable 
union  they  constitute.     The  connexion  between  a  phenomenon 
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and  its  conditions  is  one  that  only  obtains  in  and  for  that 
coQscioasness.  No  snch  connexion  can  obtain  between  tliat 
consciousness  and  anything  else ;  which  means  that  the  con- 
sciouBnese  itself,  whether  considered  as  feeling  or  considered  as 
thonght,  being  that  by  means  of  which  ererythiDg  is  accoanted 
for,  does  not  in  turn  admit  of  being  acconnted  for,  in  the  sense 
that  any  '  whence '  or  '  why '  can  be  assigned  for  it. 

Any  coDstitnent  of  the  world  of  possible  experience  we  can 
account  for  by  exhibiting  its  relation  to  other  constituents  of 
the  same  world ;  but  this  is  not  to  account  for  the  world  itself. 
We  may  and  do  explore  the  conditions  under  which  a  sentient 
organism  is  formed,  and  the  various  forms  of  molecular  action 
by  which  particular  senBations  on  the  part  of  such  an  organism 
are  elicited.  We  may  ascertain  uniformities  in  the  sequence  of 
one  feeling  upon  another.  In  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the 
race  we  may  trace  regular  histories  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  particular  way  of  thinking  has  been  affected  by  an  earlier,  and 
has  in  turn  affected  a  later  way;  of  the  determination  of  certain 
ideas  by  certain  emotions,  and  of  certain  emotions  by  certain 
ideas.  But  in  all  this  we  are  connecting  pheoomena  with  phe^ 
nomena  within  a  world,  not  connecting  the  world  of  phenomena 
with  anything  other  than  itself.  We  are  doing  nothing  to 
account  for  the  alt-uniting  consciousness  which  alone  can  render 
these  sequences  and  connexions  possible,  for  which  alone  they 
exist,  and  of  which  the  action  in  us  alone  enables  us  to  know 
them.  We  can  indeed  show  the  contradictions  involved  in  sup- 
posing a  world  of  phenomena  to  exist  otherwise  than  in  and  for 
couEciousness,  and  upon  analysis  can  discern  what  must  be  the 
formal  characteristic  of  a  consciousness  for  which  a  system  of 
related  phenomena  exists.  So  &r  we  can  give  an  aocouot  of 
what  the  world  as  a  whole  must  be,  and  of  what  the  spirit  that 
constitutes  it  does.  But  just  because  all  that  we  can  experience 
is  included  in  this  one  world,  and  all  our  inferences  and  expla- 
nations relate  only  to  its  details,  neither  it  as  a  whole,  nor  the 
one  consciousness  which  constitutes  it,  can  be  accounted  for  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  They  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  what  they  include,  and  being  all-inclusive — at  any  rate  so 
far  as  possible  experience  goes — there  remains  nothing  else  by 
which  they  can  be  accounted  for.     And  this  is  equally  true  of 
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conscioasneeS  u  feeling  and  of  conscionsDess  as  thought,  for 
each  in  its  reality  involvee  the  other. 

51,  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  reconsider  the  reBtriction 
vhich  Kant  pats  on  the  inteipretation  of  his  own  dictam  that 
*  nnderstanding  makea  nature.'  This  with  him  means  that 
onderBtanding,  as  the  unifying  principle  which  is  the  soarce  of 
relations,  acts  formatively  upon  feelings  as  upon  a  material 
given  to  it  from  an  opposite  source  called  'things-in-tbemselves,* 
rendering  them  into  one  system  of  phenomena  called  'nature,' 
which  is  the  sole  object  of  experience,  and  to  which  all  judg- 
ments as  to  matters  of  fact  relate.  We  demur  to  the  inde- 
pendent reality,  or  reality  as  determined  by  something  else  than 
thought,  which  is  thus  ascribed  to  feeling.  It  is  not  that  we 
would  claim  any  larger  function  for  thought  than  Kant  claims 
for  onderstanding  as  separate  from  feeling,  supposing  that 
separation  to  he  once  admitted.  It  is  the  separation  itself  that 
is  in  question.  We  do  not  dispute  the  validity  of  Locke's 
challenge  to  a  man  by  any  amoant  of  thinking  to  produce  a 
single  'simple  idea'  to  himself.  We  admit  that  mere  thought 
can  no  more  produce  the  facte  of  feeling,  than  mere  feeling  can 
generate  thought.  But  we  deny  that  there  is  really  such  a 
thing  as  '  mere  feeling '  or  '  mere  thought.'  We  hold  that  these 
phrases  represent  abstractions  to  which  no  reality  corresponds, 
either  in  the  facts  of  the  world  or  in  the  consciousness  to  which 
Uiose  facts  are  relative.  We  can  attach  no  meaning  to  '  reality,' 
as  applied  to  the  world  of  phenomena,  hot  that  of  existence 
under  definite  and  unalterable  relations ;  and  we  find  that  it  is 
only  for  a  thinking  conaciousnesH  that  such  relations  can  8ub> 
sist.  Reality  of  feeling,  abstracted  from  thought,  is  abstracted 
from  the  condition  of  its  being  a  reality.  That  great  part  of  onr 
sensitive  life  is  not  determined  by  onr  thought,  that  the  sensi- 
tive life  of  innumerable  beings  is  wholly  undetermined  by  any 
thought  of  theirs  or  in  them,  is  not  in  dispute :  but  this  proves 
nothing  as  to  what  that  seneitive  life  really  is  in  nature  or  in 
the  cosmos  of  possible  experience.  It  has  no  place  in  natnre, 
except  as  determined  by  relations  which  can  only  exist  for  a 
thinking  consciousness.  For  the  consciousness  which  constitutes 
reality  and  makes  the  world  one  it  exists,  not  in  that  separate- 
ness  which  belongs  to  it  as  an  attribute  of  beings  that  think 
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only  at  times  or  not  at  all,  bat  as  cooditioned  by  a  whole  which 
thonght  in  tarn  conditions. 

As  to  what  that  consciouenesa  in  itself  or  in  its  completeness 
is,  we  can  only  make  oegative  Btatflment«.  Tkat  there  is  each 
a  conecionsness  is  implied  in  the  existence  of  the  world ;  but 
what  it  is  wfl  only  know  throngh  its  so  &r  acting  in  ns  as  to 
enable  as,  however  partially  and  intermptedly,  to  have  know- 
ledge of  a  world  or  an  intelligent  experience.  In  snch  knowledge 
or  experience  there  is  no  mere  thonght  or  mere  feeling.  No 
feeling  enters  into  it  except  as  qualifying,  and  qualified  by,  an 
interrelated  order  of  which  a  self-distingoishing  subject  forms 
the  unifying  bond.  Thought  has  no  function  in  it  except  as 
constantly  coordinating  ever  new  appearances  in  virtue  of  their 
presence  to  that  one  subject.  And  we  are  warranted  in  holding 
that,  as  a  mutual  independence  of  thought  and  feeling  has  no 
place  in  any  consciousness  on  our  part,  which  is  capable  of 
apprehending  a  world  or  for  which  a  world  exists,  so  it  has  none 
in  the  world-consciousness  of  which  ours  is  a  limited  mode. 

63.  The  purpose  of  this  long  discussion  has  been  to  arrive  at 
some  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  relation  between  man  and 
nature,  a  conclusion  which  must  be  arrived  at  before  we  can  be 
sure  that  any  theory  of  ethics,  in  the  distinctive  sense  of  the 
term,  is  other  than  wasted  labour.  If  by  natnre  we  mean  the 
object  of  possible  experience,  the  connected  order  of  knowahle 
facts  or  phenomena — and  this  is  what  our  men  of  science  mean 
by  it  when  they  trace  the  natural  genesis  of  hnman  character- 
then  nature  implies  something  other  than  iteelf,  as  the  condition 
of  its  being  what  it  is.  Of  that  something  else  we  are  entitled 
to  say,  positively,  that  it  is  a  self-distinguishing  consciousness ; 
because  the  function  which  it  must  fulfil  in  order  to  render  the 
relations  of  phenomena,  and  with  them  natnre,  possible,  is  one 
which,  on  however  limited  a  scale,  we  ourselves  exercise  in  the 
acqnisition  of  experience,  and  exercise  only  by  means  of  such  a 
consciousness.  We  are  iiirther  entitled  to  say  of  it,  negatively, 
that  the  relations  by  which,  through  its  action,  phenomena  are 
determined  are  not  relations  cf  it — not  relations  by  which  it  ie 
itself  determined.  They  arise  ont  of  its  presence  to  phenomena, 
or  the  presence  of  phenomena  to  it,  hot  the  very  condition  of 
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their  thns  arising  is  that  the  unifying  conscionsDess  which  con- 
Btitntes  them  ehoald  not  itself  be  one  of  the  objects  bo  related. 
The  relation  of  events  to  esch  other  as  in  time  implies  their 
equal  presence  to  a  subject  which  is  not  in  time.  There  could 
be  no  Buch  thing  as  time  if  there  were  not  a  self-consciousness 
which  is  not  in  time.  As  little  could  there  be  a  relation  of 
objects  as  outside  each  other,  or  in  space,  if  they  were  not 
equally  related  to  a  subject  which  they  are  not  outside ;  a  subject 
of  which  outsiilenees  to  an3^biag  is  not  a  possible  attribute ; 
which  by  its  synthetic  action  constitutes  that  relation,  but  is 
not  itself  determined  by  it.  The  same  is  true  of  those  rela- 
tions  which  we  are  apt  to  treat  as  independent  entities  under 
the  names  matter  and  motion.  They  are  relations  existing  for 
a  consciouBness  which  they  do  not  so  condition  as  that  it  should 
itself  either  move  or  be  material. 

53.  If  objection  is  taken  to  the  interpretation  of  matter  as 
consisting  in  certain  relations,  if  its  character  as  substance  is 
insisted  on,  it  remains  to  ask  what  is  meant  by  substance.  It 
is  not  denied  that  there  are  material  substances,  but  their  quali- 
fication both  as  substances  and  as  material  will  be  found  to 
depend  on  relations.  By  a  substance  we  mean  that  which  is 
persistent  throughout  certain  appearances.  It  represents  that 
identical  element  throaghout  the  appearances,  that  permanent 
element  throughout  the  times  of  their  appeu^noe,  in  virtue  of 
which  they  are  not  merely  so  many  different  appearances,  but 
connected  changes.  A  material  substance  is  that  which  remains 
the  same  with  itself  tn  respect  of  some  of  the  qualities  which  we 
include  in  our  definition  of  matter — qualities  all  consisting  in 
some  kind  of  relation — while  in  other  respects  it  changes.  Its 
character  as  a  substance  depends  on  that  relation  of  appearances 
to  each  other  in  a  single  order  which  renders  them  changes.  It 
is  not  that  first  there  is  a  substance,  and  that  then  certain 
changes  of  it  ensue.  The  substance  is  the  implication  of  the 
changes,  and  has  no  existence  otherwise.  Apart  from  the 
change  no  substance,  any  more  than  apart  &om  effects  a  cause. 
If  we  choose  to  say  then  that  matter  exists  as  a  substance,  we 
merely  substitute  for  the  designation  of  it  as  consisting  in  rela- 
tions, a  designation  of  it  as  a  certain  correlatum  of  a  certain 
kind  of  relation.    Its  existence  as  a  substance  depends  on  the 
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action  of  the  flame  self-conBcioQSDess  upon  wliich  the  connezion 
of  phenomena  hj  means  of  that  relation  depends. 

And  the  iobject,  of  which  the  action  is  implied  in  the  con- 
nexion of  phenomena  in  one  system  of  natare  by  means  of 
this  correlatom  of  change,  is  one  that  can  i^lf  he  as  little 
identified  with  that  correlatum — with  any  kind  of  suhstance — as 
with  the  change  to  which  snhfltance  is  relative.  It  baa  already 
been  pointed  oat  that  a  conscionsneee,  to  which  events  are  to 
appear  as  changes,  cannot  itself  consist  in  those  events.  Its  self- 
distinction  from  them  all  is  necessary  to  its  holding  them  all 
together  as  related  to  each  other  in  the  way  of  change.  And,  for 
the  same  reason,  that  connexion  of  all  phenomena  as  changes  of 
one  world  which  is  implied  in  the  anity  of  intelligent  expe- 
rience, cannot  be  the  work  of  anything  which  is  the  substance 
qualified  by  those  changes.  Its  self-distinction  &om  them, 
which  is  the  condition  of  their  appearance  to  it  nnder  this 
relation  of  change,  is  incompatible  with  \ta  being  so  qualified. 
Even  if  we  allow  it  to  be  possible  that  a  subject,  which  connects 
certain  appearances  as  changes,  should  itself  he  qualified  by — 
should  be  the  substance  persistent  in — certain  other  changes,  it 
is  plainly  impossible  that  a  subject  which  so  connects  all  the 
appearances  of  nature  should  he  related  in  the  way  of  substance 
to  any  or  all  of  them. 

54,  We  may  express  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  thna 
brought  by  saying  that  nature  in  its  reality,  or  in  order  to 
be  what  it  is,  implies  a  principle  which  is  not  natural.  By 
calling  the  principle  not  natural  we  mean  that  it  is  neither 
included  among  the  phenomena  which  through  its  presence  to 
them  form  a  nature,  nor  consists  in  their  series,  nor  is  itself 
determined  by  any  of  the  relations  which  it  constitutes  among 
them.  In  saying  more  than  this  of  it  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
fall  into  confusion.  We  are  roost  safe  in  calling  it  spiritual, 
because,  for  reasons  given,  we  are  warranted  in  thinking  of  it  as 
a  self- distinguishing  consciousness.  In  calling  it  supernatural 
we  run  the  risk  of  misleading  and  being  misled,  for  we  suggest 
a  relation  between  it  and  nature  of  a  kind  which  has  really 
DO  place  except  within  nature,  as  a  relation  of  phenomenon  to 
phenomenon.  We  convey  the  notion  that  it  is  above  or  beyond 
or  before  nature,  that  it  is  a  cause  of  which  nature  is  the  efiect, 
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K  Bobfitance  of  which  the  cbaagin^  modes  constitute  nittare; 
vhile  in  tmth  all  the  relations  so  expressed  are  relations  which, 
indeed,  hut  for  the  non-natural  self-conscioas  subject  would  not 
exiat,  bat  which  are  not  fo^icable  of  it.  If  we  employ  language 
«boat  it  in  which,  strictly  taken,  they  are  implied,  it  must  only 
be  on  a  clear  understanding  of  its  metaphorical  cliaraoter. 

On  the  other  band,  there  is  no  imperative  reason  why  we 
should  limit  '  natnre '  to  the  restricted  sense  in  which  we  have 
been  sapposing  it  to  be  used,  if  only  the  same  sense  can  be 
covered  by  another  term.  If  we  like,  we  may  employ  the  term 
*  natnre '  to  represent  the  one  whole  which  includes  both  the 
system  of  related  phenomena  and  the  principle,  other  than 
itself,  which  that  system  implies.  But  in  that  case,  if  we  would 
avoid  confhsion,  we  must  find  some  other  term  than  nature  to 
represent  the  system  of  phenomena  as  such,  or  as  considered 
without  inclusion  of  the  spiritual  principle  which  it  implies,  and 
some  other  term  than  '  natural '  to  represent  that  which  this 
system  contains.  We  are  pretty  sure,  however,  to  fail  in  this, 
and  '  nature '  ia  consequence  becomes  a  term  that  is  played 
fast  and  loose  with  in  philosophical  writing.  It  is  spoken  of 
as  an  independent  agent;  a  certain  completeness  and  self- 
containedness  are  ascribed  to  it ;  and  to  this  there  is  do 
objection  so  long  as  we  understand  it  to  include  the  spiritual 
principle,  neither  iu  time  nor  in  space,  immaterial  and  im- 
movable, eternally  one  with  itself,  which  is  necessary  to  the 
possibility  of  a  world  of  phenomena.  But  it  is  otherwise  if 
'  nature '  is  at  the  same  time  thought  of,  as  it  almost  inevitably 
is,  under  attributes  only  applicable  to  the  world  of  phenomena, 
and  thus  as  excluding  the  spiritual  principle  which  that  world 
indeed  implies,  but  implies  as  other  than  itself.  In  that  case,  to 
ascribe  independence  or  self-containedness  to  it — if  for  a  moment 
the  use  of  theological  language  may  be  allowed  which  it  is  gene- 
rally desirable  to  avoid — is  to  deify  nature  while  we  cancel  its 
title  to  deification.  It  ia  to  speak  of  nature  without  God  in 
a  manner  only  appropriate  to  natnre  as  it  is  in  God.  Or — to 
employ  language  less  liable  to  misleading  associations — it  is  to 
involve  ourselves  in  perpetual  confusion  by  seeking  for  a  com- 
pleteness in  the  world  of  phenomena,  the  world  existing  under 
conditions  of  space  and  time,  which,  just  because  it  exists  under 
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those  GODditions,  is  not  to  be  found  there.  The  resalt  of  the 
confusion  will  ^cerally  be  that,  bein^  unable  to  discover  any 
perfection  or  totalitj'  or  independent  agency  among  the  matters 
of  fact  which  we  know,  and  having  ignored  the  implication  by 
those  facte  of  a  Bpiritual  principle  other  than  themselves,  we  oome 
to  assume  that  no  perfect  or  self-determined  being  exists  at  all, 
or  at  any  rate  in  any  relation  to  us. 
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CHAPTER    11. 

THE  KEUTIOH    OF  HAN,    A8  INTELUGENCE,    TO  THE   BFIKITDAL 
FEINCIFLK    IN  NATCRB. 

55.  The  conclneion  of  the  preceding  chapter  has  bronght 
OS  to  the  question  which  lies  at  the  root  of  ethical  enqniry. 
In  what  rektion  do  we  onrselves  stand  to  the  one  eelf-distin- 
gvishing  subject,  other  than  nature,  which  we  find  to  be  implied 
in  nature?  To  a  certain  extent  an  answer  to  this  question  has 
been  involved  in  the  considerations  which  have  led  to  the  convic- 
tion of  there  being  such  a  subject.  That  if  we  were  merelj 
phenomena  among  phenomena  we  could  not  have  knowledge 
of  a  world  of  phenomena,  appears  from  analysis  of  the  condi- 
tions of  an  intelligent  experience.  Our  experience,  we  have 
seen,  has  two  characteristics,  of  which  neither  admits  of  being 
reduced  to  or  explained  by  the  other.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  an 
order  of  events  in  time,  consisting  in  modifications  of  onr 
sensibility.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  consciousness  of  those 
events — a  consciouBness  of  them  as  a  related  series,  and  as 
determined  in  their  relations  to  each  other  by  relation  to 
something  else,  which  is  from  the  first  conceived  as  other  than 
the  modifications  of  our  sensibility,  and  which  with  growing 
knowledge  comes  to  be  conceived  as  involving  relations  between 
objects  that  are  not  events  at  all,  and  between  events  that  pre- 
ceded or  lie  beyond  the  range  of  sentient  life.  But,  as  has  been 
further  pointed  out,  a  consciousness  of  related  events,  as  related, 
cannot  consist  in  those  events.  The  modifications  of  onr  sen- 
sibility cannot,  as  saccessive  events,  make  up  oar  consciousness 
of  them.  Wilhin  the  consciousness  that  they  are  related  in  the 
way  of  before  and  after  there  is  no  before  and  after.  There  is  no 
such  relation  between  components  of  the  consciousness  as  there 
is  between  the  events  of  which  it  ie  the  consciousness.     They 
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form  a  procesB  id  time.  If  it  were  a  proceaa  in  time,  it  would 
Dot  he  a  conscionsnesa  of  them  as  forming  each  a  process. 

56.  Thos  that  man  is  cot  merely  a  phenomenon  or  succession 
of  phenomena,  that  he  does  not  consist  in  a  series  of  natnral 
events,  is  implied  in  the  fact  that  phenomena  appear  to  him 
as  they  do,  that  for  him  or  for  his  consciousness  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  nature.  There  are  certain  current  phrases  of  modem 
psychology,  which  no  donht  have  their  warrant  in  facta  to  he 
considered  presently,  hut  which,  as  commonly  used,  are  apt  to 
hlind  ue  to  this  essential  characteristic  of  the  position  in  which 
we  stand  towards  the  world  we  know.  We  use  the  term  '  phe- 
nomena of  coneciousnesa '  as  if  it  covered  the  whole  range  of 
knowledge  and  morality — all  our  thought  about  the  world,  all 
our  perceptions  and  conceptions  of  objects,  all  the  ideas  which 
we  seek  to  realise  in  action.  We  speak  of  consciousness  uni- 
versally, without  qualification  or  distinction,  as  a  succession  of 
states  ;  and  the  figure  of  the  stream  is  the  accepted  one  for  ex- 
pressing the  nature  of  onr  spiritual  life.  Now  it  would  be  idle 
to  deny  that  there  is  an  appropriateness  in  a  way  of  speaking 
which  none  of  us  can  avoid,  but  it  is  important  to  call  attention 
to  that  kind  of  activity  undoubtedly  exercised  by  us,  implied  in 
all  distinctively  intelligent  or  moral  experience,  to  which  it  is 
wholly  inappropriate. 

If  we  reflect  on  what  is  contained  in  onr  knowledge,  or  in  any 
conception  or  perception  contributory  to  it,  we  shall  see  that  the 
relation  in  which  its  constituents  stand  t«  each  other  is  essen- 
tially different  from  the  relation  between  stages  of  the  process  by 
which  the  knowledge  or  perception  is  arrived  at.  The  figure  of 
the  stream  may  he  applicable  to  the  latter,  though  the  more 
we  think  of  it  the  less  we  shall  find  it  so,  but  it  is  quite 
inapplicable  to  the  former.  Successive  states  of  consciousness 
may  he  represented  as  waves  of  which  one  is  for  ever  taking  the 
place  of  the  other,  but  such  successive  states  cannot  make  a 
knowledge  even  of  the  most  elementary  sort.  Knowledge  is 
of  related  facts,  and  it  is  essential  to  every  act  of  knowledge 
that  the  related  facts  should  he  present  together  in  conscious- 
ness. Between  the  apprehensions  of  those  facts,  so  far  as  they 
make  up  a  certain  piece  of  knowledge,  there  is  no  succession. 
I   may  have  apprehended   some  of  them,  no   doubt,  before  I 
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apprehend  the  rest ;  or,  after  having  apprehended  the  latter, 
my  coQsciou8Des§  may  loee  its  hold  on  eome  apprehended  before. 
In  this  sense  different  states  of  knowledge  succeed  each  other  in 
the  individual,  but  not  so  the  manifold  constituents  of  that 
which  in  any  act  of  knowledge  is  present  to  his  mind  as  the 
object  known ;  not  so  the  determinations  of  consciousness  in 
which  those  constituents  are  presented,  and  which  make  np  the 
complex  act  of  knowledge.  For  a  known  object,  as  known,  ia 
a  related  whole,  of  which,  as  of  every  such  whole,  the  members 
are  necessarily  present  together;  and  the  acts  of  coosoiousness 
in  which  the  several  members  are  apprehended,  as  forming  a 
knowledge,  are  a  many  in  one.  None  is  before  or  afler  another. 
This  is  equally  the  case  whether  the  knowledge  is  of  successive 
events  or  of  the  '  uniformities '  which  are  said  to  constitute  a  law 
of  nature.  For,  as  we  have  previously  had  occasion  to  point  out, 
between  the  constituents  of  a  knowledge  of  succession  there  can 
be  no  succession ;  so  long  as  certain  events  are  ecmiemplated  as 
successive,  no  one  of  them  is  an  object  to  couscioasness  before  or 
after  another. 

57-  For  this  reason  no  knowledge,  nor  any  mental  act  involved 
in  knowledge,  can  properly  be  called  a  '  phenomenon  of  conscious- 
ness,' It  may  be  o^  phenomena;  if  the  knowledge  is  of  events, 
it  is  80.  Tbe  attainment  of  the  knowledge,  again,  as  an  occur- 
rence in  the  individual's  history,  a  transition  from  one  state  of 
consciousness  to  another,  may  properly  be  called  a  phenomenon  ; 
but  not  80  the  consciousness  itself  of  relations  or  related  facts — 
not  so  the  relations  and  related  facts  present  to  consciousness 
—in  which  the  knowledge  consists.  For  a  phenomenon  is  a  sen- 
sible event,  related  in  the  way  of  antecedence  and  consequence 
to  other  sensible  events ;  but  the  consciousness  which  constitutes 
a  knowledge,  or  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  a  word  which, 
though  nnfamiliar  in  this  connexion,  avoids  some  ambiguity)  the 
content  of  such  consciousness,  is  not  an  event  so  related  nor 
made  up  of  such  events.  We  cannot  point  to  any  other  events, 
«8  we  can  in  the  case  of  a  phenomenon  prefer,  from  antecedence 
or  consequence  to  which  it  takes  its  character  as  an  event. 

As  an  instance,  let  us  take  a  man's  knowledge  of  a  proposition 
in  Esolid.  Hiis  means  a  relation  in  his  consciousness  between 
oertain  parts  of  a  figure,  determined   by  the  relation  of  those 
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parts  to  other  parts.  The  knowledge  is  made  ap  of  tboae 
relations  as  in  consciousneee.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  there 
is  no  lapse  of  time,  hoi7ever  minate,  no  antecedence  or  con- 
sequence, between  the  constitaent  relations  of  the  Gonscionsness 
BO  composed,  or  between  the  complex  formed  by  them  and  any- 
thing else.  To  call  such  knowing  consciousness  a  phenomenon, 
in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  a  sensible  event,  is  a  confusion  be- 
tween it  and  the  process  of  arriving  at  or  losing  it.  That  in  the 
learning  or  forgetting  a  proposition  of  Euclid,  ae  in  the  acquisi- 
tion or  loss  of  any  other  piece  of  knowledge,  a  series  of  events 
takes  place,  is  plain  enough ;  and  such  events  may  legitimately 
be  called  '  phenomena  of  consciousness.'  But  it  must  be  noticed 
that  when  these  events  of  the  mental  history  come  to  be  re- 
viewed in  intelligent  memory  or  experience— when  we  know 
them  as  the  connected  facts  of  a  history — their  existence  as  in 
consciousness  is  no  longer  that  of  events.  They  do  not  succeed 
each  other  in  time,  but  are  present  in  the  unity  of  relation,  as 
much  as  are  the  parts  of  a  geometrical  figure  which  has  been 
apprehended  by,  or  taken  into,  an  intelligent  consciousness. 

68,  The  discrepancy  here  pointed  out,  between  the  reality  of 
consciousness  as  exhibited  in  knowledge  and  anything  that  can 
properly  be  called  phenomena  or  successive  states  of  conscions- 
ness,  would  be  more  generally  acknowledged  but  for  two  reasons. 
One  of  these  is  the  ambiguity  attending  all  our  terms  expressive 
of  mental  activity — knowledge,  conception,  perception,  &c. — 
which  may  denote  events  in  our  mental  history,  the  passing 
into  certain  states  of  consciousness,  as  well  as  that  of  which  in 
those  states  we  are  conscious,  the  content  and  object  of  ooa- 
sciousnees.  At  the  same  time — and  this  is  the  second  of  the 
reasons  referred  to — this  content  or  object  is  looked  upon  as 
existing  quite  otherwise  than  in  or  for  consciousness;  as  inde- 
pendent  of  it,  though  from  time  to  time  affecting  it  in  a  certain 
way  and  producing  a  certain  state  of  consciousness.  Hence  it 
is  only  the  successive  changes  in  our  appreheasive  attitude 
towards  the  objects  of  our  knowledge  and  experience  that  are 
commonly  put  to  the  account  of  conscionsness.  Its  nature  ia 
not  token  to  be  exhibited  in  the  structure  of  those  objects,  any 
more  than  it  would  be  if,  instead  of  being  objects  known  and 
experienced,  they  were  '  things-iD-themselves.'    By  perception 
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is  mtderstood  a  modificatioii  of  our  sensibility  in  which  some 
present  external  object  is  revealed  to  ns.  Conception  we  regard 
equally  as  an  ocotrrence  in  conBcioasness ;  and,  though  we 
sappoBO  it  to  take  place  in  the  absence  of  any  object  at  the  time 
aflecting  the  eensea,  we  practically  separate  in  oar  thoughts  the 
oonceived  content  or  object  from  the  conception,  and  imagine  it 
vagnely  as  residing  elsewhere  than  in  consciousDesB.  We  thus 
avoid  the  necessity  of  facing  the  question  bow  an  object  deter- 
mined by  relations  can  have  its  being  io  a  cODscionsneBs  which 
consists  of  a  series  of  occurrenees.  Even  '  knowledge,'  though 
we  often  mean  by  it  a  system  of  known  facts  or  laws,  is  apt  to 
lose  this  sense  when  we  speak  of  it  as  a  form  of  consciousness. 
It  then  becomes  merely  the  mental  event  of  arriving  at  an 
apprehension  of  related  facts.  It  does  not  represent  the  relation 
of  the  facts  in  consciousness.  That  there  must  be  such  a  rela- 
tion of  them  in  consciousness,  and  that  a  consciousnesB  consist- 
ing of  events  cannot  contain  such  a  relation,  is  a  conclusion 
which  we  avoid  by  eviscerating  knowledge  of  its  content,  and 
transferring  this  content  from  consciousness  to  '  external  things.' 
59.  Even  those  who  recognise  the  difficulty  of  extruding  the 
object  conceived  or  known,  an  object  constituted  by  relations, 
from  the  consciousness  which  conceives  or  knows,  and  in  con- 
seqaence  of  describing  conception  and  knowledge  as  mental 
event«  or  phenomena,  vrill  be  apt  to  ignore  the  same  difficulty 
in  regard  to  Perception.  The  externality  of  the  perceived  object 
to  conscionsaesa  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  even  by  those 
who  would  be  qnite  ready  to  tell  us  that  the  'things'  which  we 
talk  of  conceiving  are  but '  nominal  essences,'  This  arises  from 
the  connexion  of  perception  vrith  sensation,  and  from  the  real 
explicabiUty  of  sensation  by  external  impact.  It  b  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  there  can  be  no  perception  without  (in  Locke'a 
phraseolt^)  '  actual  present  sensation.'  The  difierence  between 
a  perception  of  the  moon  and  any  mere  conception  of  it  is  that, 
when  it  is  perceived,  although  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  some  con- 
ception of  relations  that  it  is  perceived  as  a  qualified  object, 
there  ia  neeeesarily  some  present  sensation  which  those  relations 
are  conceived  as  determining.  From  this  necessary  presence  of 
sensation  in  the  act  of  perception,  there  easily  arises  a  confusion 
between  the  perceived  object  and  the  exciting  cause  of  sensation ; 
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which  again  leada  to  an  extmaion  of  the  perceived  object  from 
the  consciousnesa  in  which  perception  consiste,  and  to  the  view 
of  it  aa  an  external  eomething  to  which  perception  ie  related 
as  an  occurrence  to  ite  cause. 

60.  A  little  reflection,  however,  will  ehow  as  that  the  exciting 
caase,  the  stimulant,  of  the  sensation  involved  in  a  perception  is 
never  the  object  perceived  in  a  perception.  It  is  necessary-  to 
a  perception  of  colonr  that  there  should  be  a  sensation,  arisiDg 
out  of  a  stimulus  of  the  optic  nerve  by  a  particular  vibration 
of  ether.  That  vibration,  however — the  external  exciting  cause 
of  tbe  sensation— is  not  the  object  perceived  in  the  perception 
of  the  colour.  That  object,  indeed,  will  not  be  the  same  for 
every  percipient.  It  will  vary  according  to  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  and  to  the  degree  of  attention  aroused  in  him  in  the 
particular  case.  The  perception  may  be  no  more  than  con- 
sciousness of  the  &ct  that  a  particular  colonr  is  presented  to 
him — a  fact  to  be  aware  of  which  is  already  to  be  aware  of  a 
certain  rudimentary  relation — or  it  may  be  a  consciousness  (^ 
various  relations  by  which  this  fact  is  determined.  And  tbe 
relations  thus  apprehended  in  the  perception  may  vary,  again, 
from  those  by  which  the  colour  is  connected  with  accompanying 
appearances  in  superficial  experience,  to  those  less  obvious  ones 
which  science  has  ascertained.  It  may  thus  come  to  include  a 
knowledge  that  the  sensation  of  light  arises  out  of  a  certain 
relation  between  vibrations  of  ether  and  the  optic  nerve.  If 
the  perception  is  that  of  a  man  of  science,  observing  light  or 
colonr  for  scientific  purposes,  it  probably  does  so.  Such  know- 
ledge is  present  to  his  mind  in  the  perception.  But  it  is  a  mere 
confusion  to  imagine  that,  in  this  or  any  other  form  of  such 
a  perception,  the  vibration  of  ether  enters  into  the  object  per- 
ceived— into  the  content  of  the  perception — in  the  same  sense 
in  which  it  acts  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  sensation ;  or 
to  suppose  that  this  object  or  -content  is  external  to  the  per- 
cipient conscionsness,  as  the  stimulant  matter  is  to  the  sentient 
organism. 

The  sentient  organism  to  which  the  vibratory  ether  may  be 
conadered  external  is  not  consciousness,  either  as  exereised  in 
perception  or  in  any  other  way,  any  more  than  the  vibratory 
ether,  as  external^  is  the  object  perceived.     Strictly  speaking,  it 
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is  not  a  vibratory  ether  bat  the  fact  coosiBtio^  in  the  relation 
between  this  and  the  optic  nerve — this  fact  aa  exieting  for  con- 
ecioneoese — ^that  enters  into  or  determines  the  perceived  object, 
as  the  scientific  man  perceives  it.  This  fact,  as  forming  part  of 
the  content  of  the  perception,  is  wholly  within  consciousDeBs ; 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  opposition  of  without  and 
within  has  no  sort  of  application  to  it.  A  vniUn  implies  a 
teiliout,  and  we  are  not  entitled  to  say  that  anything  is  without 
or  outside  couEcionsnese ;  for  externality,  being  a  relation  which, 
like  any  other  relation,  exists  only  in  the  medium  of  conacious- 
ness,  ouly  between  certain  objects  as  they  are  for  couBciousnees, 
cannot  be  a  relation  between  conscioasncBs  and  anything  else. 
An  affection  of  the  sentient  organism  by  matter  external  to  it 
is  the  condition  of  our  experiencing  the  sort  of  consciousness 
called  perception;  a  relation  of  externality  between  objects  is 
often  part  of  tliat  which  is  perceived ;  but  in  no  case  is  there 
euch  a  relation,  any  more  than  a  relation  of  before  and  aAer, 
l>etween  the  object  perceived  and  the  consciousness  of  it,  or 
between  constituents  of  that  consciousness. 

61.  If,  having  got  rid  of  the  confusion  between  the  stimulant 
of  sensation  and  the  perceived  object,  we  examine  the  con- 
stituents of  any  perceived  object — not  as  a  '  thing-in-itself,'  or 
as  we  may  vainly  try  to  imagine  it  to  be  apart  from  our  per- 
ception, but  as  it  actually  is  perceivL^d — we  shall  find  alike  that 
it  is  only  for  consciousness  that  tbey  can  exist,  and  that  the 
consciousness  for  which  they  thus  exist  cannot  be  merely  a  series 
of  phenomena  or  a  succession  of  states.  For  a  justification  of 
this  statement  we  may  appeal  to  the  account  given  of  perception 
by  the  accepted  representatives  of  empirical  p^chology.  '  Our 
pereeption  of  an  animal  or  a  flower,'  says  Mr.  Lewes,  '  is  the 
synthesis  of  all  the  sensations  we  have  had  of  the  abject  in 
relation  to  our  several  senses'.'  This  object  itself,  he  tells  ns, 
is  a  'group  of  sensibles;'  which  corresponds  with  Mill's  account 
of  it  as  a  combination  of  '  permanent  possibilities  of  sensation.' 
Such  language  is  no  doubt  susceptible  of  a  double  interpretation, 
and  it  is  only  upon  one  of  the  two  possible  interpretations 
that  it  justifies  the  conclusion  we  shall  draw  from  it.  It  is 
trae  also  that  this  interpretation  is  not  Eanctioned  by  the 
■  PT«bl«mi  ot  life  and  Ulnd,  1.  191. 
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writers  mentioned,  who  seem  not  to  dietinguisli  the  two  inter- 
pretations,  and  avail  tbemselves  sometimes  of  the  one,  sometimes 
of  the  other.  It  is  the  only  interpretation  of  the  detinition, 
however,  that  is  really  suitable  to  it  as  a  definition  of 
perception. 

62.  What  exactly  is  it  that  is  combined  in  the  synthesis 
spoken  of  P  Is  it  a  synthesis  of  feelings  as  caused  by  the  action 
of  external  irritants  on  the  nervous  system,  or  is  it  a  synthesis 
of  known  and  remembered  facts  that  such  feelings  have  occurred 
under  certain  conditioos  and  relatione  ?  The  two  kinds  of  syn- 
thesis are  perfectly  distinct ;  and,  though  the  former  may  be 
presupposed  in  perception,  it  b  the  latter  alone  which  con- 
stitutes it  in  the  distinctive  sense.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that 
an  excitement  of  sensation  by  some  present  irritant  may  revive, 
in  a  faister  degree,  feelings  that  have  been  previously  associated 
with  this  sensation.  Eut  such  a  revival  does  not  constitute 
a  perception.  It  cannot  result  in  a  synthesis  of  the  feelings  as 
feelings  of  an  oiject,  or  in  the  apprehension  of  a  sensible  fact, 
recognised  as  a  symbol  of  many  other  related  facts  of  which 
there  would  be  experience  if  certain  conditions  on  the  part  of 
a  sentient  subject  were  fulfilled — in  other  words,  as  a  symbol 
of  possibilities  of  sensation.  If  past  feelings  were  reinstated 
merely  as  feelings,  they  could  not  properly  be  said  to  be  com- 
bined in  an  object  or  in  consciousness  of  an  object  at  all,  nor 
would  their  reinstatement  be  in  any  sense  an  inference,  such  as 
Mr.  Lewes  rightly  holds  to  be  involved  in  all  perception  ^. 
Tbey  could  only  be  combined,  either  in  the  way  of  producing 
and  giving  place  to  a  further  feeling,  as  little  a  consciousness  of 
fact  or  object  as  any  of  them,  or  in  the  sense  that  their  efiecta 
are  accumulated  in  the  nervous  organism  so  as  to  modify  its 
reactions  upon  stimulus.  Anything  more  than  this — any  com- 
bination of  the  data  of  feeling  as  qualities  of  an  object,  or  as 
facts  related  to  a  certain  sensation,  which  the  recurrence  of  that 
sensation  may  recall  to  us — implies  the  action  of  a  subject  which 
thinks  of  its  feelings,  which  distinguishes  them  from  itself  and 
can  thus  present  them  to  itself  as  facte. 

Such  action  is  as  necessary  to  the  original  presentation  of  all 

that  is  recalled  in  perception,  as  to  the  incorporation  of  what  ia 
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recalled  in  the  total  fact  perceived.  Ab  we  have  seen,  no  feel- 
ing, as  snch  or  as  merely  felt,  enters  into  the  perceived  object — 
not  even  tfae  present  sensation  which  lb  admitted  to  be  a  neces- 
sary  condition  of  perception.  It  is  not  the  eensation,  but  the 
fact,  presented  bj  the  self-diBtinguishing  subject  to  itself,  that 
Buch  a  sensation  is  here  and  now  occurring,  occurring  under 
certain  relatione  to  other  experience — it  is  this  that  is  the 
nucleus  on  which  the  recalled  experience  gathers,  suggesting 
other  possibilities  of  sensation,  not  themselves  'actual  present 
sensations,'  but  no  less  present,  as  facts,  than  the  fact  that  the 
given  sensation  is  here  and  now  being  felt.  The  knowledge 
of  such  possibilities  of  sensation  is  doubtless  in  every  case 
founded  on  actual  sensation  experienced  in  the  past,  but  on 
this  as  on  an  observed  fact,  determined  by  relation  to  other 
like  facts  through  the  equal  presence  of  all  to  a  thinking  sub- 
ject. Except  to  an  intelligence  wbich  has  thus  observed  sensa- 
tions as  related  facts,  there  can  be  no  suggestion,  upon  the 
recurrence  of  one  of  them,  that  others  are  possible  upon  certain 
conditions  being  fulfilled. 

The  revival  of  the  past  seuBations  themselves,  with  whatever  . 
intensity,  is  no  such  suggeBtiou.  It  may  be  that  the  excite- 
ment of  sensation  by  an  external  Btimulant,  which  is  the  occa- 
sion of  perception,  is  always  followed  by  a  revival,  with  some 
less  intensity,  of  the  sensations  known  to  be  possible  as  accom- 
paniments of  the  given  sensation;  but  the  knowledge  of  their 
possibility — the  apprehension  of  the  relation  between  their 
several  possibilities,  as  facts,  and  the  fact  of  the  given  sensation 
occurring — this,  the  essential  thing  in  perception,  is  as  different 
from  the  revival  of  the  sensations  themselves  or  their  images  as 
is  the  given  sensation  from  the  preeentation  of  it«  occurrence 
as  a  fact.  And  on  this  difference  depends  the  susceptibility  of 
combination  in  a  perceived  object,  of  presentation  as  a  many 
in  one,  which  belongs  to  known  possibilities  of  sensation,  to 
Icnown  facts  that  certain  feelings  would  occur  under  certain 
conditions,  in  distinction  from  feelings  as  felt.  Manifold  feel- 
ings may  combine,  as  we  have  seen,  in  one  result,  but  in  that 
one  result  their  multiplicity  as  feelings  is  lost.  The  constitoeuta 
of  a  perceived  object,  on  the  contrary,  whether  we  consider  them 
qualities  or  related  facts,  survive  in  their   multiplicity  at  the 
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Bame  time  that  th^y  constitute  a  single  oLject.  The  condition 
of  their  doing  so  is  the  Eelf-dietinction  of  the  thinking  subject 
from  the  data  of  sensation,  which  it  at  once  present-s  to  itself  in 
tbeir  severalty  as  facto,  and  nnites  as  related  facts  in  virtue  of  its 
equal  presence  to  them  all. 

63.  It  thus  appears  that  the  common  objects  of  experience — 
not  those  '  things  in  general '  which  are  sometimes  supposed  to 
be  the  object  of  conception,  but  the  particular  things  we  per- 
ceive, this  flower,  this  apple,  this  dog — in  the  only  sense  in 
which  they  are  objects  to  us  or  are  perceived  at  all,  have  their 
being  only  for,  and  result  from  the  action  of,  a  self-distinguish- 
ing consciousness.  As  perceiyed,  they  consist  in  certain  groups 
of  facts,  which  again  consist  in  possibilities  of  sensation,  known 
to  be  related  in  certain  ways  to  each  other  and  to  some  given 
fact  of  sensation.  The  extent  of  the  group  in  the  case  of  each 
perception,  and  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  oonstatuent 
facts  are  related,  depend  on  the  experience  and  training  of  the 
percipient,  as  well  as  on  the  direction  of  hie  mind  at  the  time  of 
the  perception.  In  every  case  the  relations  by  which  the  given 
sensation  is  determined  in  the  apprehension  of  the  percipient, 
are  but  a  minute  part  of  those  hy  which  it  is  really  determined. 
The  object  which  the  most  practised  botanist  perceives  in  hie 
observation  of  a  flower,  is  by  no  means  ad^nate  to  the  real 
n^hire  of  the  flower.  That  real  nature,  indeed,  if  our  previous 
conclusions  have  been  true,  must  consist  in  relations  of  which 
conscionsnesB  is  the  medium  or  sustainer,  though  not  conscious- 
ness as  it  is  in  the  botanist.  It  is  not,  however,  with  the  real 
nature  of  the  flower,  but  with  its  nature  as  perceived — a  fra^ 
ment  of  the  real  nature — that  we  are  here  concerned ;  and  it  is 
relations  of  which  the  percipient  consciousness  is  the  sustainer, 
which  exist  only  through  its  action,  that  make  the  object,  as  in 
each  case  the  percipient  perceives  it,  what  it  is  to  him.  Facts 
related  te  those  of  which  the  percipient  is  aware  in  the  object, 
but  not  yet  known  te  him,  can  only  be  held  to  belong  to  the 
perceived  object  potentially  or  in  some  anticipatory  sense  ^,  in  so 
&r  as  upon  a  certain  development  of  intelligence,  in  a  direction 
which  it  does  not  rest  with  the  will  of  the  individual  to  follow 
or  no,  they  will  become  incorporated  with  it.  But  they  become 
'   [See,  bowersr,  {  69.] 
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BO  incorporated  with  it  only  throngh  the  same  continued  action 
of  a  combining  self-consciousness  upoD  data  of  sensation,  through 
which  this  object,  as  the  percipient  already  perceives  it,  has  come 
to  be  there  for  him. 

64.  Common  sense  is  apt  to  repel  such  statements  as  these, 
becaose  they  are  taken  to  imply  that  we  can  perceive  what  we 
like ;  that  the  things  we  see  are  fictions  of  our  own,  not  deter- 
mined by  any  natural  or  necessary  order.  But  in  truth  it 
implies  nothing  of  the  sort,  unless  it  is  supposed  that  our  whole 
consciousness  is  a  fiction  of  our  own,  of  which  it  rests  with  our- 
selves to  make  what  we  please.  Objects  do  not  cease  to  be 
'  objective,'  &cts  do  not  cease  to  be  unalterable,  because  we  find 
that  a  consciousness  which  we  cannot  alter  or  escape  from, 
beyond  which  we  cannot  place  ourselves,  _;%/  which  many  things 
indeed  are  external  to  each  other  but  to  which  nothing  can  be 
external,  is  the  medium  through  which  they  exist  for  us,  or 
because  we  can  analyse  in  some  elementary  way  what  it  must 
have  done  in  order  to  their  thus  being  there  for  us.  It  is  not 
the  conception  of  fact,  but  the  conception  of  the  consciousness 
for  which  facts  exist,  that  is  affected  by  such  analysis. 

So  long  as  consciousness  is  thought  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  constitution  of  the  iacts  of  which  we  are  conscious, 
it  is  possible  to  look  upon  it  merely  as  a  succession  of  events  or 
phenomena  'of  the  inner  sense.'  The  question  how  these  inner 
events  or  successive  phenomena  come  to  perform  a  synthesis  of 
themselves  into  objects  is  not  raised,  because  no  such  work 
of  synthesis  is  thonght  to  he  required  of  consciousness  at  all. 
The  objects  wo  perceive  are  supposed  to  be  there  for  us  inde- 
pendently of  any  action  of  our  minds ;  we  have  but  passively  to 
let  their  appearances  follow  each  other  over  the  mental  mirror. 
AVhile  this  view  is  retained,  the  succession  of  such  appearances 
aod  of  the  mental  reactions  upon  them — reactions  gradually 
modified  through  accumnlated  effects  of  the  appearances — may 
fairly  be  taken  to  constitute  our  spiritual  being.  Sut  it  is 
otherwise  when  we  have  recognised  the  truth,  that  a  sensation 
excited  by  an  external  irritant  is  not  a  perception  of  the  irritant 
or  (by  itself)  of  anything  at  all ;  that  every  object  we  perceive 
is  a  congeries  of  related  facts,  of  which  the  simplest  com- 
ponent, no  lees  than  the  composite  whole,  requires  in  order  to  its 
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preeentation  the  fiction  of  a  principle  of  conscionsDess,  not  itself 
subject  to  conditions  of  time,  upon  Bacceseive  appearances,  sucb 
action  as  may  hold  the  appeantnees  together,  without  fusion, 
in  an  apprehended  fact.  It  thee  becomes  clear  that  there  is 
a  fnnclion  of  consciousness,  as  exercised  in  the  most  rudi- 
mentaiy  experience,  in  the  simplest  perception  of  sensible  things 
or  of  the  appearances  of  objects,  which  is  incompatible  with 
the  definition  of  conscionenees  as  any  sort  of  succession  of  any 
sort  of  phenomena.  Something  else  than  a  succesaion  of  phe- 
nomena ifi  seen  to  be  as  necessary  in  the  consciousness  that 
perceives  facts,  as  it  is  necessary  to  the  possibility  of  tbe  world 
of  Jacts  itself. 

65.  We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  implication  in  ordinary 
perception  of  a  spiritual  action  irreducible  to  phenomena, 
becanse  the  question  whether  and  how  far  man  is  a  part  of 
nature,  is  apt  to  be  debated  exclusively  on  what  is  considered 
higher  ground  and,  in  consequence,  without  an  admitted  issue 
being  raised.  The  transcendence  of  man  is  maintained  on  tbe 
ground  of  hie  exercising  powers,  which  it  may  plausibly  be 
disputed  whether  he  exercises  at  all.  The  notion  that  thought 
can  originate,  or  that  we  can  freely  will,  is  at  once  set  down  as 
a  transcendental  illusion.  I^ere  is  more  hope  of  resnlt  if  the 
controversy  is  begun  lower  down,  with  the  analysis  of  an  act 
which  it  is  not  doubted  that  we  perform. 

Now,  if  the  foregoing  analysis  be  correct,  the  ordinary  per- 
ception of  sensible  things  or  matters  of  fact  involves  the  deter- 
mination of  a  sensible  process,  which  is  in  time,  by  an  agency 
tbat  is  not  in  time, — in  Kanfs  langUHge,  a  combination  of 
'empirical  and  intelligible  characters,' — as  essentially  as  do 
any  of  those  'higher'  mental  operations,  of  which  tbe  per- 
formance may  be  disputed.  Tbe  sensation,  of  which  the  pre- 
sentation as  a  lact  is  the  nodeus  of  every  perception,  is  an 
event  in  time.  Its  conditions  again  have  all  of  them  a  history 
in  time.  It  is  tme,  indeed,  that  the  relation  between  it  and 
its  canse,  if  its  cause  is  understood  strictly  as  the  sum  of  its 
conditions,  is  not  one  of  time.  The  assemblage  of  conditions, 
'  external '  and  '  internal,'  constitutes  the  sensation.  There  is 
no  tequence  in  time  of  the  eeneatton  upon  tbe  assembled  con- 
ditions.    But  the  assemblage  itself  is  an  event  tbat  has  had 
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ft  determinate  histoiy;  and  each  of  the  conBtituent  conditions 
has  come  to  be  what  it  ia  throng'h  a  process  in  time.  So  much 
for  the  sensation  proper.  The  presentation  of  the  sensation, 
ftgaio,  as  of  a  fact  related  to  other  experience,  is  in  like  manner 
an  event.  A  moment  ago  I  bad  not  so  presented  it:  after 
a  hrief  interval  the  perception  will  hare  given  place  to  another. 
Yet  the  content  of  the  presentation,  the  perception  of  this  or 
that  object,  depends  on  the  presence  of  that  which  in  occar- 
rence  is  past,  as  a  fact  united  in  one  consciousness  with  the 
fact  of  the  sensation  now  occurring ;  or  rather,  if  the  percep- 
tion ia  one  of  what  we  call  a  developed  mind,  on  numberless 
connected  acts  of  such  uniting  consciousness,  to  which  limits 
can  no  more  be  set  than  they  can  to  the  range  of  experience, 
and  which  yield  the  conception  of  a  world  revealed  in  the 
sensation.  The  agent  of  this  neutralisation  of  time  can  as 
little,  it  would  seem,  be  itself  subject  to  conditions  in  time  aa 
the  constituents  of  the  resulting  whole,  the  facte  united  in 
consciousness  into  the  nature  of  the  perceived  object,  are  before 
or  after  each  other. 

66.  We  are  not,  however,  folly  stating  the  seemingly  para- 
doxical character  of  everyday  perception,  in  merely  saying  that 
it  is  a  determination  of  events  in  time  by  a  principle  that  is  not 
in  time.  That  is  a  description  equally  applicable  to  fact  and  to 
the  perception  of  fact.  For  fact  always  implies  relation  deter- 
mined by  other  relations  in  a  universe  of  facts ;  and  such  rela- 
tions, again,  though  they  be  relations  of  events  to  each  other 
in  time,  imply,  as  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  something 
out  of  time,  for  which  all  the  terms  of  the  several  relations 
are  equally  present,  as  the  principle  of  the  synthesis  which 
unites  them  in  a  single  universe.  But,  in  thus  explaining  the 
nltimate  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  fact,  we  need  not  assign 
the  events  themselves,  and  the  determination  of  them  by  that 
which  is  not  an  event — the  process  of  becoming,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  it  as  an  orderly  jirocess, — to  one  and  the  same  subject ; 
as  if  the  events  happened  to  and  altered  the  subject  that  unites 
them,  or  as  if  the  source  of  order  in  becoming  itself  became. 
We  cannot  indeed  suppose  any  real  separation  between  the 
determinant  and  the  determined.     The   order  of  becoming  is 
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only  an  order  of  becoming  throng-h  the  action  of  that  which 
is  riot  in  becoming ;  nor  can  we  think  of  this  order  as  preceded 
by  anything  that  waa  not  an  order  of  becoming.  We  contradict 
ourselveB,  if  we  Bay  that  there  waa  first  a  chaos  and  then  came 
to  be  an  order ;  for  the  '  first '  and  '  then '  imply  already  an 
order  of  time,  which  is  only  possible  through  an  action  not  in 
time.  As  little,  on  the  other  baud,  can  we  suppose  that  which 
we  only  know  as  a  principle  of  unity  in  relation,  to  exist  apart 
from  a  manifold  which  through  it  is  related.  But  we  may  avoid 
considering  this  principle,  or  the  subject  of  which  the  preeence 
and  action  renders  possible  the  relations  of  the  world  of  be- 
coming, as  itself  in  becoming,  or  as  the  result  of  a  process  of 
becoming.  It  seems  to  be  otherwise  with  our  perceiving  con- 
sciousness. The  very  consciousness,  which  holds  together 
successive  events  as  equally  present,  has  itself  apparently  a 
history  in  time.  It  seems  to  vary  from  moment  to  moment. 
It  apprehends  processes  of  becoming  in  a  manner  which  implies 
that  past  stages  of  the  becoming  are  present  to  it  as  known 
facts ;  yet  is  it  not  itself  coming  to  he  what  it  has  not  been  ? 

67.  It  will  be  found,  we  believe,  that  this  apparent  state  of  the 
case  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  in  the  growth  of 
our  experience,  in  the  process  of  our  learning  to  know  the  world, 
an  animal  organism,  which  has  its  history  in  time,  gradually 
becomes  the  vehicle  of  an  eternally  complete  consciousness. 
What  we  call  our  mental  history  is  not  a  history  of  this  con- 

Iscionsness,  which  in  itself  can  have  no  history,  but  a  history  of 
the  process  by  which  the  animal  organism  becomes  its  vehicle. 
'  Our  consciousness '  may  mean  either  of  two  things ;  either  a 
function  of  the  animal  oi^;anism,  which  is  being  made,  gradually 
and  with  interruptions,  a  vehicle  of  the  eternal  consciousness ; 
or  that  eternal  consciousness  itself,  as  making  the  animal 
oi^nism  its  vehicle  and  subject  to  certain  limitations  in  so 
doing,  but  retaining  its  essential  charscteristie  as  independent 
of  time,  as  the  determinant  of  becoming,  which  has  not  and 
does  not  itself  become.  The  consciousness  which  varies  from 
moment  to  moment,  which  is  in  succession,  and  of  which  each 
successive  state  depends  on  a  series  of  'external  and  internal' 
events,  is  conecionsness  in  the  former  sense.  It  consists  in 
what  may  properly  be  called  phenomena ;  in  successive  modi- 
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fioations  of  the  animal  organism,  which  would  not,  it  is  tme, 
be  what  they  are  if  they  were  not  media  for  the  realisation  of 
an  eternal  conecionsneBB,  but  which  are  not  this  conscionsnesa. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  this  hitter  consoioDBnesB,  as  so  far 
realised  in  or  commanicated  to  aa  through  modification  of  the 
animnl  organism,  that  constitutes  onr  knowledge,  with  the 
relations,  characteristic  of  knowledge,  into  which  time  does 
Dot  enter,  which  are  not  in  becoming  but  are  once  for  all  what 
they  are.  It  is  this  again  that  enables  ns,  hy  incorporation  of 
any  sensation  to  which  attention  is  given  into  a  sytitem  of 
known  lacts,  to  extend  that  system,  and  by  means  of  fresh 
perceptions  to  arrive  at  farther  knowledge. 

68.  For  convenience  sake,  we  state  this  doctrine,  to  begin  with, 
in  a  bald  dogmatio  way,  though  well  aware  bow  unwarrantable 
or  unmeaning,  nntil  explained  and  justified,  it  is  likely  to  appear. 
Does  it  not,  the  reader  may  ask,  involve  the  impossible  Bnppo> 
■ition  that  there  is  a  donble  eonecioueness  in  man  ?  No,  we 
reply,  not  that  there  is  a  double  coDsciousaees,  but  that  the  one 
indivisible  reality  of  oar  consciousness  cannot  be  comprehended 
in  a  single  conception.  In  seeking  to  understand  its  reality  we 
have  to  look  at  it  from  two  diflierent  points  of  view ;  and  the 
different  conceptions  that  we  form  of  it,  as  looked  at  irom  these 
diflerent  points,  do  not  admit  of  being  united,  any  more  than  do 
our  impressions  of  opposite  sides  of  the  same  shield ;  and  as  we 
apply  the  same  term  '  conecionsnees '  to  it,  from  whichever 
point  of  view  we  contemplate  it,  the  ambiguity  noticed  neces- 
sarily attends  that  term. 

In  any  case  of  an  end  gradually  realising  itself  through 
a  certain  oi^nism  a  like  difficulty  arises.  If  we  would  state 
the  truth  about  a  living  and  growing  body,  we  can  only  do 
it  by  the  help  of  two  conceptions,  which  we  shall  try  in  vain 
to  reduce  to  a  third.  One  will  be  the  conception  of  the  end, 
the  particuUr  form  of  life  realised  in  the  body — an  end  real 
and  present,  because  operative,  throughout  the  development 
of  the  body,  but  which  we  cannot  identify  with  any  stage 
of  that  development.  The  other  will  be  that  of  the  particular 
body,  or  complex  of  material  conditions,  organic  to  this  end,  as 
OD  the  one  hand  dependent  on  an  inexhaustible  series  of  other 
material   conditious,   on   the   other  progressively   modified    by 
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Tesalts  of  the  actioD,  the  life,  to  which  it  is  organic  The 
particniar  living  being  lb  not  less  one  and  indivisible  becaase 
we  cannot  dispense  with  either  of  these  conceptions,  if  we  wonld 
understaud  it  snght,  or  because  it  is  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
the  other,  of  them  that  is  predominant  in  onr  nea^  of  the  term 
'  living  being.'  In  like  manner,  so  far  as  we  can  understand 
at  all  the  realiiy  of  conaciousnessj  one  and  indivisible  as  it  is  in 
each  of  us,  it  mnet  be  b^  conceiving  both  the  end,  in  the  shape 
of  a  completed  knowledge  that  gradually  realises  itself  in  the 
organic  process  of  sentient  life,  and  that  organic  process  itself 
with  ite  history  and  conditions.  We  have  not  two  minds,  bat 
one  mind ;  but  we  can  know  that  one  mind  in  its  reality  only 
hy  taking  account,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  process  in  time  by 
which  effects  of  sentient  experience  are  accumulated  in  the 
organism,  yielding  new  modes  of  reaction  upon  stimulus  and 
fresh  asBOciations  of  feeling  with  feeling ;  on  the  other,  of  the 
system  of  thought  and  knowledge  which  realises  or  reproduces 
itself  in  the  individual  through  that  process,  a  system  into  the 
inner  constitution  of  which  no  relations  of  time  enter. 

69.  If  we  examine  the  notion  of  intellectual  progress  common 
to  all  educated  men,  we  find  that  it  virtually  involves  this  twofold 
conception  of  the  mind.  We  regard  it  as  a  progress  towards  the 
attainment  of  knowledge  or  true  ideas.  But  we  cannot  snppose 
that  those  relations  of  facts  or  objects  in  conscioasness,  which 
constitute  any  piece  of  knowledge  of  which  a  man  becomes 
master,  first  come  into  being  when  he  attains  that  knowledge ; 
that  they  pass  through  the  process  by  which  he  laboriously 
learns,  or  gradually  cease  to  he  as  he  forgets  or  becomes  con- 
fused. They  must  exist  as  part  of  an  eternal  universe — and  that 
a  spiritual  nniverse  or  universe  of  consciousness — during  all  the 
changes  of  the  individual's  attitude  towards  them,  whether  he 
is  asleep  or  awake,  distracted  or  attentive,  ignorant  or  informed. 
It  is  a  common-place  indeed  to  assert  that  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse remains  the  same,  however  our  impressions  may  change  in 
regard  to  it ;  hut  as  the  common-place  is  apt  to  be  understood, 
the  universe  is  conceived  in  abstraction  from  consciousness, 
while  consciousness  ia  identified  simply  with  the  changing  im- 
pressions, of  which  the  unchanging  order  is  independent.  But 
the   uuchunging  order  is  an  order  of  relations;    and,  even  if 
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relations  of  any  kind  could  be  independent  of  oonscioosness, 
certainly  those  that  form  the  content  of  knowledge  are  not  so. 
As  known  they  exist  only  for  consciousness ;  and,  if  in  them- 
selyee  they  were  external  t«  it,  we  shall  try  in  vain  to  conceive 
any  process  by  which  they  could  find  their  way  from  without  to 
within  it.  They  are  relations  of  facts,  which  require  a  con- 
Bcionraiees  alike  to  present  them  as  facta  and  to  unite  them  in 
relation.  We  must  hold  then  that  there  is  a  consdousness  for 
which  the  relations  of  fact,  that  form  the  object  of  our  gradually 
attained  knowledge,  already  and  eternally  exist ;  and  that  the 
growing  knowledge  of  the  individual  is  a  progress  towards  this 
consciousness. 

70.  It  is  a  consciousness,  further,  which  is  itself  operative 
in  the  progress  towards  its  attainment,  just  as  elsewhere  the 
end  realised  through  a  certain  process  itself  determines  that 
process ;  as  a  particular  kind  of  life,  for  instance,  informs  the 
processes  oi^nic  to  it.  Every  effort  fails  to  trace  a  genesis  of 
knowledge  out  of  anything  which  is  not,  in  form  and  principle, 
knowledge  itself.  The  most  primitive  germ  from  which  know- 
ledge can  be  developed  is  already  a  perception  of  iaei,  which 
implies  the  action  upon  Ruccessive  sensations  of  a  consciousness 
which  holds  them  in  relation,  and  which  therefore  cannot  itself 
be  before  or  after  them,  or  exist  as  a  succession  at  all.  And 
every  step  forward  in  real  intelligence,  whether  in  the  way  of 
addition  to  what  we  call  the  stock  of  human  knowledge,  or  of 
an  appropriation  by  the  individual  of  some  part  of  that  stock, 
is  only  explicable  on  supposition  that  successive  reports  of  the 
senses,  successive  efforts  of  attention,  successive  processes  of 
observation  and  experiment,  are  determined  by  the  consciousness 
that  all  things  form  a  related  whole — a  consciousDess  which  is 
operative  throughout  their  succession  and  which  at  the  same 
time  realises  itself  through  them. 

71.  A  familiar  illustration  may  help  to  bring  home  that  view 
of  what  is  involved  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge  for  which 
we  are  here  contending.  We  often  talk  of  reading  the  book  of 
nature ;  and  there  is  a  real  analogy  between  the  process  in  which 
we  apprehend  the  import  of  a  sentence,  and  that  by  which  we 
arrive  at  any  piece  of  knowledge.  In  reading  the  sentence 
we  see  the  words  snccesaively,  we  attend  to  them  successively, 
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we  recall  their  meaoing  suceeesively.  But  throughoat  that 
BQccessioD  there  muet  be  present  continuously  the  conscioosness 
that  the  sentence  has  a  meaning  as  a  whole ;  otherwise  the 
BQcceseive  vision,  attention  and  recollection  would  not  end  in 
a  comprehension  of  what  the  meaning  is.  This  consciousness 
operates  in  them,  rendering  them  what  they  are  as  orguiic  to 
the  intelligent  reading  of  the  sentence.  And  when  the  reading 
is  over,  the  consciousness  that  the  sentence  has  a  meaning  Iiaa 
become  a  consciousness  of  what  in  particular  the  meaning  In, — 
a  consciousness  in  which  the  successive  results  of  the  mental 
operations  involved  in  the  reading  are  held  together,  without 
succession,  as  a  connected  whole.  The  reader  has  then,  so  far 
as  that  sentence  is  concerned,  made  the  mind  of  the  writer  hia 
own.  The  thought  which  was  the  writer's  when  he  composed 
the  sentence,  has  eo  determined,  has  bo  used  as  organs,  the  suc- 
cessive operations  of  sense  and  soul  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  as 
to  reproduce  itself  in  him  through  them;  and  the  first  stage  in 
this  reproduction,  tue  condition  under  which  alone  the  processefl 
mentioned  contribute  to  it,  is  the  conviction  on  the  reader's  part 
that  the  sentence  Ib  a  connected  whole,  that  it  has  a  meaning 
which  may  be  understood.  This  conviction,  it  is  true,  is  not 
wrought  in  him  by  the  thought  of  the  writer  expressed  in  that 
particular  sentence.  He  has  learnt  that  sentences  have  a,  mean-  ■ 
ing  before  applying  himself  to  that  particular  one.  Before  any 
one  can  read  at  all,  he  must  have  been  accustomed  to  have  the 
thought  of  another  reproduced  in  him  through  signs  of  one 
kind  or  another.  But  the  first  germ  of  this  reproduction,  the 
first  possibility  or  receptivity  of  it,  must  have  consisted  in  ao 
much  communication  of  some  one  else'a  meaning  as  is  implied 
in  the  apprehension  that  he  has  a  meaning  to  convey.  It  ia 
through  this  elementary  apprehension  that  certain  functions  of 
one  man's  soul,  the  soul  of  a  listener  or  reader,  become  so 
organic  to  the  thought  of  another,  as  that  this  thought  gradually 
realises  itself  anew  in  the  soul  of  the  listener. 

May  we  not  take  it  to  be  in  a  similar  way  that  the  system 
of  related  facts,  which  forms  the  objective  world,  reproduces 
itself,  partially  and  gradually,  in  the  soul  of  the  individual  who 
in  part  knows  it?  That  this  system  implies  a  mind  or  con- 
scioosness  for  which  it  exists,  as  the  condition  of  the  union  in 
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relation  of  tbe  related  facts,  ia  not  an  arbitrary  gnees.  We  have 
seen  that  it  is  the  only  answer  which  we  have  any  ground  for 
giving  to  the  question,  how  snch  a  anion  of  the  manifold  is 
possible.  On  the  other  side,  our  knowledge  of  any  part  of  the 
system  implies  a  like  union  of  the  manifold  in  relation ;  each 
ft  presentation  of  feelinga  as  facts,  and  such  a  determination 
of  the  facts  byjnukial  relation,  as  is  only  possible  through  the 
action  upon  feelings  of  a  sabject  distinguishing  itself  from  them. 
This  being  %q,  it  would  seem  that  the  attainment  of  the  know- 
ledge is  only  explicable  as  a  repro<1uction  of  itself  in  the  human 
son),  by  the  consciousness  for  which  the  cosmos  of  related  facts 
exists — a  reproduction  of  itself,  in  which  it  uses  the  sentient 
life  cif  the  sonl  as  its  oif^. 

72.  Becanse  the  reproduction  has  thus  a  process  in  time  for 
its  organ,  it  is  at  ouce  progressive  and  incapable  of  completion. 
It  is  '  never  ending,  still  beginning,'  because  of  the  constant 
saccession  of  phenomena  in  the  sentient  life,  which  the  eternal 
consciousness,  acting  on  that  life,  has  perpetually  to  gather  anew 
into  the  timeless  unity  of  knowledge.  There  never  can  be  that 
actual  wholeness  of  the  world  for  us,  which  there  mnst  be  for  the 
mind  that  renders  the  world  one.  But  though  the  conditions  under 
which  the  eternal  consciousness  reproduces  itself  in  our  know- 
ledge are  thus  iuoompatible  with  finality  in  that  knowledge, 
there  is  that  element  of  identity  between  the  first  stage  of 
intelligent  experience — between  tbe  simplest  beginning  of  know- 
ledge— and  the  eternal  consciousness  reproducing  itself  in  it, , 
which  consists  in  the  presentation  of  a  many  in  one,  in  the 
apprehension  of  facts  as  related  in  a  single  system,  in  the 
conception  of  there  being  an  order  of  things,  whatever  that  order 
may  turn  out  to  be.  Just  as  the  conviction  that  a  speaker 
or  writer  has  a  meaning  is  at  once  the  first  step  in  the  com- 
munication of  his  thought  to  a  listener  or  reader,  and  the 
condition  determining  all  the  organic  processes  of  reading  and 
listening  which  end  in  the  reproduction  of  the  thought,  so  tbe 
conception  described  is  at  once  the  primary  form  in  which  that 
mind  to  which  the  world  is  relative  communicates  itself  to  as, 
and  the  influence  which  renders  the  processes  of  sensuous  ex- 
perience into  organs  of  its  communication.  It  is  only  as 
governed  by  the  forecast  of  there  being  a  related  whole  that 
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these  processeB  can  yield  a  growing,  though  for  ever  incomplete, 
knowledge  of  what  in  detail  the  whole  is. 

73.  There  should  by  this  time  be  no  need  of  the  reminder,  that 
the  evidence  of  the  action  of  this  fore-caatiug  idea,  in  the  eereral 
stages  of  our  learning  to  know,  does  not  depend  on  any  account 
of  it  which  the  learner  may  be  able  to  give.  Whether  he  is 
able  to  give  such  an  account  or  no,  depends  on  .the  development 
of  his  powers  of  reflection ;  and  the  idea  ie  at  work  before  it  is 
reflected  on.  The  evidence  of  its  action  lies  in  results  inexpli- 
cable without  it.  Nor  must  we  imagine  it,  as  the  doctrine  of 
innate  ideas  might  lead  ns  to  do,  antecedent  in  time  to  the 
processes  of  learning  through  which  it  realises  itself,  and  which, 
in  BO  doing,  it  makes  what  they  are.  This  woald  be  the  same 
mistake  as  to  suppose  the  life  of  a  living  body  antecedent  in 
time  to  the  functions  of  the  living  body.  It  is  inconsistent 
with  the  essential  notion  that  the  consciousness  of  a  related 
whole,  so  far  at  ii  it  ours,  is  an  end  realisiog  itself  in  and 
determining  the  growth  of  intelligence.  Thus  when  the  question 
is  raised,  whether  the  conception  of  the  DQiformity  of  nature 
precedes  or  follows  upon  the  inartificial  or  uamethodised  exercise 
of  induction,  the  answer  must  be  either  that  it  does  both  or  that 
it  does  neither ;  or,  better,  that  the  question,  being  improperly 
put,  does  not  admit  of  an  answer.  The  conception  of  the 
uniformity  of  nature  is  one  form  of  the  consciousness  on  which 
we  have  been  dwelling ;  and  the  processes  of  experience  are 
related  to  it  as  respiration  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
related  to  life.  It  is  the  end  to  which  they  are  organic;  bat,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  so  operative  in  them  that  without  it  they 
would  not  be  what  they  are.  It  is  no  more  derivable  from 
processes  of  sense,  at  thete  would  he  without  it — from  excitementa 
and  reactions  of  the  nervous  system — than  life  is  derivable 
from  mechanical  and  chemical  functions  of  that  which  does  not 
live.  Under  various  expressions,  it  is  the  primary  form  of  the 
intellectual  life  in  which  the  eternal  consciousness,  the  spirit  for 
which  the  relatione  of  the  nniverse  exist,  reproduces  itself  in  us. 
All  particular  knowledge  of  these  relations  is  a  filling  up  of  this 
form,  which  the  continued  action  of  the  eternal  conscionauess  in 
and  i^on  the  sentient  life  renders  possible. 
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THB  PBXEDOU   OF  HAH  AS   IHTELUOENCE. 

74.  THROtJOHOUT  the  foregoing  diBCuseion  of  the  conditions 
of  knowledge  our  object,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  been,  to 
arrive  at  some  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  position  in  which 
man  hioiBelf  stands  to  the  system  of  related  phenomena  called 
nature — in  other  words,  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of  man ;  a 
conclusion  on  which  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  Ethics,  as 
other  than  a  branch  of  physics,  depends.  Arguing,  first,  from 
the  characteristics  of  hia  knowledge,  postponing  for  the  present 
the  consideration  of  hia  moral  achievement,  our  coneluaion  *  is 
that,  while  on  the  one  hand  his  consciousness  is  ibrooghoat 
empirically  conditioned, — in  the  sense  that  it  would  not  be  what 
ftt  any  time  it  is  but  for  a  series  of  events,  sensible  or  related  to 
Bensibitity,  some  of  them  events  in  the  past  history  of  conecious- 
ness,  others  of  them  events  affecting-  the  animal  system  organic 

'  to  oonecionsness, — on  the  other  hand  his  consciousness  would  not 
be  what  it  is,  at  Jenoving,  or  as  a  subject  of  intelligent  expe- 
rience, but  for  the  self-realisation  or  reproduction  in  it,  through 
processes  thus  empirically  conditioned,  of  an  et«mal  conscious- 
ness^ not  existing  in  time  bat  the  condition  of  there  being  an 
order  in  time,  not  an  object  of  experience  but  the  condition 
of  there  being  an  intelligent  experience,  and  in  this  sense 
not  'empirical'  but  'intelligible.'  In  virtue  of  his  character 
AB  knowing,  therefore,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  man  is,  accord- 
ing to  a  certun  well-defined  meaning  of  the  term,  a  '  free  cause.' 
Let  as  reconsider  shortly  what  that  meaning  is. 

75.  By  the  relation  of  effect  to  cause,  unless  the  'cause'  is 
qnalified  by  some  such  distinguishing  adjective  as  that  jnst 
employed,  we  understand  the  relation  of  a  given  event,  either  to 
anothw  event  invariably  antecedent  to  it  and  upon  which  it 
IB  uiTariftbly  sequent,  or  to  an  assemblage  of  conditions  which 
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t(^ther  constitute  the  event — into  whict  it  may  be  analysed. 
Such  a  cause  is  not  a  'free'  cause.  The  uniformly  aatecedeat 
event  is  in  turn  dependent  on  other  events  ;  any  particular  sum 
of  conditions  is  determined  by  a  lai^r  complex,  which  we  at 
least  cannot  exhaost.  But  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of 
this  relation  in  either  of  its  forms — the  condition  of  events 
being  connected  in  one  order  of  becoming,  the  condition  of 
fects  being  united  in  a  single  system  of  mntuat  determination — 
is  the  action  of  a  single  principle,  to  which  all  events  and  Jacts 
are  equally  present  and  relative,  but  which  distinguishes  itself 
from  them  all  and  can  thus  unite  them  in  their  severalty,  la 
speaking  of  this  principle  we  can  only  use  the  terms  we  have 
got ;  and  these,  being  all  strictly  appropriate  to  the  relations,  or 
objects  detennined  by  the  relations,  which  this  principle  renders 
possible  but  under  which  it  does  not  itself  subsist,  are  strictly 
inappropriate  to  it. 

Such  is  the  term  '  cause.'  So  far  indeed  as  it  indicates  the 
action  of  something  which  makes  something  else  what  it  is, 
it  might  seem  applicable  to  the  nnifying  principle  which  makes 
the  world  what  it  is.  But  we  have  no  sooner  so  appUed  it  than 
we  have  to  qualify  our  statement  by  the  reminder,  that  to  the 
unifying  principle  the  world,  which  it  renders  one,  cannot  be 
something  else  than  itself  in  the  tame  way  as,  to  ordinary 
apprehension,  a  detennined  &ct  is  something  else  than  the  oon-  - 
ditions  determining  it,  or  an  event  caused  something  else  than 
the  antecedent  events  causing  it.  llat  the  unifying  prinoiple 
should  distinguish  itself  irom  the  manifold  which  it  nnifiee, 
is  indeed  the  condition  of  the  unification ;  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  manifold  has  a  natare  of  its  own  apart  from 
the  unifying  principle,  or  this  principle  another  natnre  of  ita 
own  apart  from  what  it  does  in  relation  to  the  manifold  world. 
Apart  from  the  nnifying  principle  the  manifold  world  wonld  be 
nothing  at  all,  and  in  its  self-distinction  from  that  world  the 
nnifying  principle  takes  its  character  from  it ;  or,  rather,  it  is  id 
distinguishing  itself  from  the  world  that  it  gives  itself  its  cha- 
racter, which  therefore  but  for  the  world  it  would  not  have. 

76.  It  is  true  indeed  of  anything  related  as  a  cause  to  anything 
else  on  which  it  produces  effects,  that  its  efficiency  in  the  pro- 
duction of  those  effects  is  an  essential  part  of  its  nature^  just  M 
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sosccptibility  to  tboee  efibcts  is  an  eeeential  part  of  the  nature 
of  that  in  which  they  take  place.  No  group  of  conditions  would 
be  what  they  are  bat  for  the  effect  which  it  lies  in  them  to 
produce,  do  events  what  tbey  are  but  for  the  other  events  that 
arise  oat  of  th«a ;  any  more  than,  conversely,  the  cooditioned 
pheoomeoon,  or  necessarily  sequent  event,  has  a  nature  indepen- 
dent of  its  conditions  or  antecedents.  Still  every  particular 
oanse,  whether  ^ent  or  assemblage  of  conditions  or  antecedent 
event,  has  a  natore,  made  for  it  by  other  agents,  conditions,  or 
antecedent  events,  which  appears  but  partially  in  any  particular 
efl^;  and  again  the  patient  or  conditioned  phenomenon  or 
seqaent  event,  in  which  that  effect  appears,  has  a  nature  other 
tiian  that  which  it  derives  from  the  particular  cause.  Therefore 
in  the  determined  world  there  is  a  senEe  in  saying  that  a  cause 
is  somethiag  on  which  something  ehe  depends  for  being  what  it 
is,  which  no  longer  holds  when  the  effect  is  the  whole  deter- 
mined worid  itself,  and  the  cause  the  unifying  principle  implied 
in  its  determinatenees.  There  is  nothing  to  qualify  the  deter- 
mined world  «  a  wiola  but  that  inner  determination  of  all  con- 
tained in  it  by  mutual  relation,  which  is  due  to  the  action  of 
the  unifying  principle;  nor  anything  to  qualify  the  unifying 
principle  but  this  very  action,  with  the  aelf-diBtinction  necessary 
to  it. 

When  we  transfer  the  term  'cause,'  then,  from  a  relation 
between  one  thing  and  another  within  the  determined  world 
to  the  relation  between  that  world  and  the  agent  implied  in 
its  existence,  we  must  understand  that  there  is  no  separate 
particularity  in  the  agent,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  determined 
world  as  a  whole,  on  the  other,  suoh  as  diaracterises  any  agent 
and  patient,  any  canse  and  effect,  within  the  determined  world. 
The  agent  must  act  absolutely  from  itself  in  the  action  through 
which  that  world  is — not,  as  does  everything  within  the  world, 
nnder  detennination  by  something  else.  The  world  has  no 
character  bat  that  given  it  by  this  action ;  the  ^ent  no  cha- 
nuHer  but  that  which  it  gives  itself  in  this  action. 

77.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  calling  the  agent  a  '  free  cause.' 
Bot  the  question  at  once  arises  whether,  when  we  have  thns 
qoali/ied  the  term  '  cause '  by  an  epithet  which  effectually  dia- 
tingnishes  it  from  any  cause  cognisable  within  the  world  of 
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pbenommB,  it  still  has  a  meaning  for  na.  The  answer  is  that 
but  for  onr  own  exercise  of  sach  cansality  it  would  have  none. 
But,  in  fact,  onr  action  in  knowledge — the  action  b^  which  we 
connect  saccessive  phenomena  in  the  unity  of  a  related  whole — 
is  an  action  as  absolutely  from  itself,  as  little  to  be  accoauted 
for  by  the  phenomena  which  through  it  become  an  intelligent 
experience,  or  by  anything  alien  to  itself,  as  is  that  which  we 
have  found  to  be  implied  is  the  existence  of  the  nmversal 
order.  This  action  of  out  own  '  mind  '  in  knowledge — to  say 
nothing  of  any  other  achievemeut  of  the  haman  spirit — becomes 
to  ns,  when  reflected  on,  a  cavsa  eogno»eendi  in  relation  to  the 
action  of  a  self-originating  '  mind '  in  the  universe ;  which  we 
then  learn  to  regard  as  the  eauia  estendi  to  the  same  action, 
exercised,  under  whatever  limiting  conditions,  by  ourselves. 
We  find  that,  quite  apart  from  the  sense  in  which  all  facts  and 
events,  including  those  of  onr  natural  life,  are  determined  by 
that  mind  withont  which  nature  would  not  be,  there  is  another 
sense  in  which  we  onrselves  are  not  so  much  determined  by 
it  as  identified  by  it  with  itself,  or  made  the  subjects  of  its 
setf-commQuicatioQ.  All  things  in  nature  are  determined  by 
it,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  determined  by  each  other  in  a 
manner  that  would  be  impossible  but  for  its  equal,  self-dis- 
tinguishing presence  to  them  all.  It  is  thus  that  the  evente  of 
onr  natural  life  are  determined  by  it ;  not  merely  the  mechanical 
and  chemical  processes  presupposed  by  that  life,  but  the  life 
itself,  includiug  all  that  can  properly  be  called  the  successive 
phenomena  of  our  mental  history.  But  to  say  that  it  is  thus 
determined,  though  it  is  true  of  onr  natural  life,  is  not  the  full 
account  of  it;  for  this  life,  with  ite  constituent  evente  or 
phenomena,  is  organic  to  a  form  of  consciousness  of  which 
knowledge  is  the  development,  and  which,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  conceives  time,  cannot  itself  be  in  time. 
While  the  processes  organic  to  this  consciousness  are  deter- 
mined by  the  mind  to  which  all  things  are  relative,  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  part  of  a  universe  which  it  renders  possible,  this 
consciousness  itself  is  a  reproduction  of  that  mind,  in  respect,  at 
least,  of  its  attributes  of  self-origination  and  unification  of  the 
manifold. 

78.  It  may  be  asked  here,  what  after  all  is  the  conclusion  as  to 
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the  freedom  of  man  himeelf  to  be  drawn  from  these  considera- 
tions in  regard  to  knowledge.  '  Granted,'  it  may  be  said,  ■  that 
the  knowledge  of  nature  is  irredncible  to  a  natural  process,  that 
it  implies  the  action  of  a  principle  not  in  time,  which  you  may 
call,  if  yon  please,  an  eternal  mind ;  still  yon  admit  that  man's 
attainment  of  knowledge  is  conditional  on  proceeses  in  time 
and  on  the  fdlfilment  of  strictly  natural  functions.  These  pro- 
cesses and  functions  are  as  eGBential  to  man,  as  much  a  part 
of  his  beiug,  as  his  knowledge  ie.  How  then  can  it  be  said 
that  the  being  itself,  thug  conditioned,  is  not  a  part  of  nature 
bat  ie  free?  Or,  if  this  statement  is  made  and  can  be  justi- 
fied, mnst  it  not  be  left  alongside  of  an  exactly  contrary 
statement?  Do  you  not  after  all  leave  man  still  "  in  doubt  to 
deem  himself  a  God  or  beast;"  still  perplexed  with  the  "  partly 
this,  partly  that "  conclusion,  for  which  philosophy,  if  good  for 
anything,  should  substitute  one  more  satisfactory,  but  which, 
on  the  contrary,  it  seems  merely  to  restate  in  a  more  prolix 
form?' 

79.  We  answer  that,  if  the  foregoing  considerations  have  any 
truth  in  them,  we  are  not  shut  up  in  this  ambiguity.  To  say 
that  man  in  himeelf  is  t'»  part  an  animal  or  product  of  nature, 
on  the  groDud  that  the  consciousness  which  distingnishee  him 
ia  realised  through  natural  processes,  is  not  more  true  than  to 
faj  that  an  animal  is  in  part  a  machine,  because  the  life  which 
distinguishes  it  has  mechanical  structures  for  its  organs.  If 
that  activity  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  man,  to  which 
functions  provisionally  called  natural  are  organic,  is  as  absolutely 
different  from  any  process  of  change  or  becoming  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is,  then  even  the  functions  organic 
to  it  are  not  described  with  full  truth  when  they  are  said  to  be 
natural.  For  the  constituent  elements  of  an  organism  can  only 
be  truly  and  adequately  conceived  as  rendered  what  they  are 
by  the  end  realised  through  the  organism.  The  mechanical 
structure  organic  to  life  is  not  adequately  conceived  as  a 
machine,  though,  for  the  purpose  of  more  accurate  examination 
of  the  structure  in  detail,  it  may  be  convenient  to  treat  it  as 
such.  And,  for  a  like  reason,  the  state  of  the  case  in  regard  to 
a  man  is  not  fairly  represented  by  saying  that,  though  not 
merely  an  animal  or  natural,  he  is  so  in  respect  of  the  processes 
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of  phjeical  oban^  through  which  an  intelligent  oonscioiiBaess 
is  realised  in  faim.  In  strict  trnth  the  man  who  knows,  eo  lar 
from  being  an  animal  alt<^tber,  is  not  an  animal  at  all  or  even 
in  part.  The  functions,  which  wonld  be  those  of  a  natural  or 
animal  life  if  they  were  not  organic  to  tbe  end  coDsisttng  in 
knowledge,  just  because  they  are  so  organic,  are  not  in  their 
fHill  reality  natnral  fanctiona,  thoagh  the  purposes  of  detailed 
investigation  of  tbem — perhaps  the  pnrpose  of  improving  man's 
estate — may  be  best  served  by  eo  treating  tbem.  For  one  who 
could  comprehend  the  whole  state  of  the  case,  even  a  digestion 
that  served  to  nonrish  a  brain,  which  waa  in  tnm  organic  to 
knowledge,  would  be  essentially  different  from  digestion  in  an 
animal  incapable  of  knowledge,  even  if  it  were  not  the  case 
that  the  digestive  process  is  itself  affected  by  the  end  to  which 
it  is  mediately  relative.  And,  if  this  is  true  of  those  processes 
which  are  directly  or  indirectly  organic  to  knowledge  hut  do 
not  constitute  or  enter  into  it,  much  more  is  it  true  of  t^e  man 
capable  of  knowledge,  that  in  himself  he  is  not  an  animal,  not 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  natural  becoming,  in  part  any  more  than 
at  all. 

80.  The  question  whether  a  man  himself,  or  in  himself,  is 
a  natural  or  animal  being,  can  only  mean  whether  he  is  so  in 
respect  of  that  which  renders  him  conscious  of  himself.  There 
is  no  sense  in  asking  what  anything  in  itself  is,  if  it  has  no  self 
at  all.  That  which  is  made  what  it  is  wholly  by  relations  to 
other  ^inga,  neither  being  anything  bat  their  joint  result  nor 
distinguishing  itself  from  them,  has  no  self  to  be  enquired  abont 
Sncb  is  the  case  with  all  things  in  inorganic  nature.  Of  them 
at  any  rate  the  saying  *  Natur  hat  weder  Eem  noch  Schale '  is 
true  without  qualification.  The  distinction  between  inner  and 
outer,  between  what  they  are  in  themselves  and  what  they  are 
ID  relation  to  other  things,  has  no  application  to  t^em.  In  an 
organism,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distinction  between  its  rela- 
tions and  iteelf  does  appear.  The  life  of  a  living  body  ia  not, 
like  the  motion  of  a  moving  body,  nmply  the  joint  result  of 
its  relations  to  other  things.  It  modifles  those  relations,  and 
modifies  them  through  a  nature  not  reducible  to  them,  not 
constituted  by  their  combination.  Their  hearing  on  it  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  would  be  if  it  did  not  live ;  and  there  is  so 
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fiir  a  nKaning  id  saying  thKt  the  organiBm  is  somethtng  in  itself 
other  than  what  its  relatiooB  make  it — ^that,  while  it  is  related 
to  other  thin^  according  to  mechanical  and  chemical  laws, 
it  has  itself  a  nature  which  ia  not  mechanical  or  chemical. 
There  is  a  significance,  accordingly,  in  the  enquiry  what  this 
nature  in  itself  is,  which  there  is  not  in  the  same  enquiry  as 
applied  to  anything  that  does  not  live.  But  the  living  body 
does  not,  as  such,  present  its  natare  to  itself  in  consciousness. 
It  does  not  consciously  distinguish  itself  from  its  relations. 
Alan,  on  the  other  hand,  doea  so  distinguish  himself,  and  his 
doing  so  is  his  special  distinction.  The  enquiry,  therefore,  what 
he  in  himself  is,  must  refer  not  merely  to  a  character  which 
he  has  as  more,  and  other,  than  a  joint  result  of  relations  to 
other  things — such  a  character  he  has  as  simply  living, — but 
to  the  character  which  he  has  as  consciouGly  distinguishing 
himeelf  from  all  that  happens  to  him. 

81.  Now  this  distinction  by  man  of  himself  from  events  is  no 
lees  essentially  different  from  any  process  in  time  or  any  natural 
becoming  than  ia  the  activity  of  knowledge,  which  indeed 
depends  upon  it.  It  is  through  it  that  he  is  conscious  of  time, 
of  becoming,  of  a  personal  history;  and  the  active  principle  of 
this  consciousness  cannot  itself  be  determined  by  these  relations 
in  the  way  of  time  or  becoming,  which  arise  for  consciousnera 
through  its  action.  The  'punctum  stans,'  to  which  an  order  of 
time  must  be  relative  that  it  may  be  an  order  of  time,  cannot 
itself  be  a  moment  or  a  series  of  moments  in  that  order ;  nor  can 
tJie  '  pnnctum  stans '  in  comeigumets,  necesaaiy  to  the  pretentation. 
of  time,  be  itself  a  succession  in  consciousness.  And  that  which 
is  true  in  regard  to  the  mere  presentation  of  time  is  true  also  of 
everything  presented  in  time,  of  all  becoming,  of  every  history. 
To  be  conscious  of  it  we  must  unite  ite  several  stages  as  related 
to  each  other  in  the  way  of  succession  ;  and  to  do  that  we  must 
ourselves  be,  and  distinguish  ourselves  as  being,  oat  of  the 
succession.  'Avfiyo}  &pa  d/iiy^  cZvot  rhv  vovv,  &<Tittp  ^aiv 
'Ava^ay^pat,  tra  itpar^,  tovto  8'  itrrlp,  Ua  ypupCdiK  It  is  only 
through   oar  holding  ourselves   aloof,  so  to   apeak,  from  the 

■  Uind,tb«i,  must  b«uiiiiui«d  with  *n;tbuiBelBe,uAiiai«gDrMU7i,iDonler 
that  it  mkj  matter  thing! ;  that  u>  in  oiderthal  it  ma;  know  them.  Ariat.de  anim. 
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manifold  affections  of  sense,  ae  constant  tbroughoat  their  variety, 
that  they  can  be  presented  to  ns  as  a  connected  serieB,  and  thus 
move  ns  to  seek  the  conditions  of  the  connexion  between  them. 
And  again,  when  the  conception  of  such  conditions  has  been 
arrived  at,  it  is  only  through  the  same  detachment  of  self  from 
the  succession  of  its  experiences  that  we  can  conceive  the  condi- 
tions as  united  in  their  changes  by  an  unchanging  \a.w,  which,  as 
determining  the  order  of  all  events  ia  time,  is  itself  unaffected 
by  time. 

82.  Thus,  while  still  confining  our  view  to  man's  achieve 
ment  in  knowledge,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  in  himself,  i.e. 
in  respect  of  that  principle  through  which  he  at  once  is  a  self 
and  distinguishes  himself  as  such,  he  exerts  a  free  activity, — an 
activity  whidi  is  not  in  time,  not  a  link  in  the  chain  of  natural 
becoming,  which  has  no  antecedents  other  than  itself  hat  is  self- 
originated.  There  is  no  incompatibility  between  this  doctrine 
and  the  admission  that  all  the  processes  of  brain  and  nerve  and 
Ussne,  all  the  functions  of  life  and  sease,  organic  to  this  activity 
(though  even  they,  aa  in  the  thinking  man,  cannot,  for  reasons 
given,  properly  be  held  to  be  merely  natural),  have  a  strictly 
natural  history.  There  would  only  be  such  an  incompatibility, 
if  these  processes  and  functions  actually  constituted  or  made  up 
the  self-distinguishing  man,  the  man  capable  of  knowledge. 
But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  what  they  cannot  do.  Human  actiou 
is  only  explicable  by  the  action  of  an  eternal  consciousnees,  which 
uses  them  as  its  organs  and  reproduces  itself  through  them. 

The  question  why  there  should  be  this  reprodaction,  is  indeed 
as  unanswerable  as  every  form  of  the  question  why  the  world  as 
a  whole  shonld  be  what  it  is.  Why  any  detail  of  the  world 
is  what  it  is,  we  can  explain  by  reference  to  other  details 
vhich  determine  it ;  hat  why  the  whole  should  be  what  it  is. 
why  the  mind  which  the  world  implies  should  exhibit  itself 
in  a  world  at  all,  why  it  shonld  make  certain  processes  of 
that  world  organic  to  a  reproduction  of  itself  nnder  limitations 
which  the  use  of  such  organs  involves — these  are  questions 
which,  owing  perhaps  to  those  very  limitations,  we  are  equally 
unable  to  avoid  asking  and  to  answer.  We  have  to  content 
ourselves  with  saying  that,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  so. 
Taking  all  the  iacto  of  the  case  together,  we  cannot  express 
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them  otherwise.  The  anificstion  of  the  manifold  in  the  world 
implies  the  presence  of  the  maaifold  to  a  mind,  for  which,  and 
through  the  action  of  which,  it  is  a  related  whole.  The  uni- 
fication of  the  manifold  of  sense  in  our  cotueioumeit  of  a  world 
implies  a  certain  self-realisation  of  this  mind  in  ns  through 
certain  processes  of  the  world  which,  as  explained,  only  exists 
through  it — in  particalar  through  the  processes  of  life  and  feel- 
ing. The  wonder  in  which  philoeophj  is  said  to  begin  will  not 
cease  when  this  conclusion  is  arrived  at ;  but,  till  it  can  be  shown 
to  have  left  some  essential  part  ot  the  reality  of  the  case  out  of 
n^%  and  another  conclusion  can  be  substituted  for  it  which 
remedies  the  defect,  this  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  it. 

83.  Before  proceeding,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  it  is  a 
conclusion  which  can  in  no  wise  be  afiectfid  by  any  discovery,  or 
(legitimately)  by  any  speculation,  in  regard  either  to  the  relation 
between  the  human  organism  and  other  forma  of  animal  struc- 
tore,  or  to  the  development  of  human  intelligence  and  the 
connexion  of  its  lower  stages  with  the  higher  stages  of  the 
intelligence  of  brutes.  Having  admitted  that  certain  processes 
in  time  are  organic  in  man  to  that  consciousness  exercised  in 
knowledge  which  we  bold  to  be  eternal,  we  have  no  interest  in 
abridging  those  processes.  If  there  are  reasons  for  holding  that 
man,  in  respect  of  his  animal  nature,  is  desoended  from  '  mere ' 
animals — animals  in  whom  the  functions  of  life  and  sense  were 
not  cranio  to  the  eternal  or  distiactively  human  oonscioosness,— 
tliis  does  not  affect  oar  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  consciousness 
of  which,  as  he  now  is,  man  is  the  subject ;  a  conclusion  founded 
on  analysis  of  what  he  now  is  and  does.  This  conclusion  could 
only  be  shaken  by  showing  either  that  a  consciousness  of  the 
kind  which,  for  reasons  already  set  forth,  we  describe  as  eternal, 
ig  not  involved  in  knowlodge,  or  that  such  a  consciousness  can 
in  some  intelligible  way  be  developed  out  of  those  successions 
of  feeling  which  can  properly  be  treated  as  functions  of  the 
■aimat  system ;  and  this  must  mean  that  it  has  some  element 
of  identity  with  them.  That  conntless  generations  should  have 
passed  during  which  a  transmitted  organism  was  progressively 
modified  by  reaction  on  its  surroundings,  by  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, or  otherwise,  til!  its  functions  became  such  that  an  eternal 
i  could  realise  or  reproduce  itself  through  them — 
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tbiB  might  add  to  the  wonder  mth  which  the  coaBideration  of 
what  we  do  and  are  maat;  always  fill  ns,  but  it  conld  not  alter 
the  results  of  that  consideration.  IF  such  be  discovered  to  be 
the  case,  the  discovery  cannot  afiect  the  analysis  of  knowledge — 
of  what  is  implied  in  there  being-  a  world  to  be  known  and  in  our 
knowing  it,— on  which  we  found  our  theory  of  the  action  of 
a  free  or  self-conditioned  and  eternal  mind  in  duid, 

84.  The  question,  however,  of  the  development  of  the  human 
organism  out  of  lower  forms  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
relation  between  the  Intelligence  exercised  in  onr  knowledge  and 
Uie  mere  succession  of  '  impressions  and  ideas,'  %.  e,  of  feelings 
in  their  primary,  or  more  lively,  and  in  their  secondary,  or  less 
lively,  stage.  Till  some  flaw  can  be  shown  in  the  doctrine  pre- 
viously urged,  we  must  hold  that  there  is  an  absolute  difference 
between  change  and  the  intelligent  consciousness  or  knowledge 
of  change,  which  precludes  us  from  tracing  any  development  of 
the  one  into  the  other,  if  development  implies  any  identity  of 
principle  between  the  germ  and  the  developed  outcome.  When 
we  speak  of  a  development  of  higher  from  lower  forms  of  intelli- 
gence, there  shoald  be  no  mistake  about  what  we  mean,  and 
what  we  do  not  mean.  We  mean  the  development  of  an  intelli- 
gence which,  in  the  lowest  form  from  which  the  higher  can 
properly  be  said  to  be  developed,  is  already  a  consciousness  of 
change,  and  therefore  cannot  be  developed  out  of  any  sacoession 
of  changes  in  the  sensibilityj  contingent  upon  reactions  of  the 
'  psyohoplasm '  or  nervous  system,  however  that  system  may 
have  been  modified  by  accumulated  effects  of  its  reactions  in 
the  past. 

To  deny  cat«gorica11y  on  this  account  that  the  distinctive 
intelligence  of  man,  his  intelligence  as  knowing,  can  be  deve- 
loped from  that  of  '  lower  *  animals  would  indeed  be  more  than 
we  shoald  be  warranted  in  doing.  We  have  much  surer  gronnd 
for  saying  what,  in  respect  of  onr  knowledge,  we  are  than  for 
saying  what  the  animals  are  not.  Hie  analysis  of  what  we  do 
and  have  done  in  knowledge,  which  entitles  as  to  certain  con- 
clusions as  to  what  we  must  be  in  order  to  do  it,  is  inapplicable 
to  beings  with  whom  we  cannot  communicate.  If  the  animals 
have  a  consciousness  corresponding  to  that  which  we  exercise 
in   knowledge,  at  any  rate  we  cannot  enter   into   it.      Thsix 
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actionB,  as  observed  from  ontside,  would  seem  to  be  explicable 
withoat  it — explicable  as  reBalting  from  the  determination  of 
action  by  feeling  and  that  of  feeling  by  feeling,  in  other  words  as 
resnltiDg  from  sneceesive  changes  of  the  sensibility, — withoat 
any  need  for  ascribing  to  tbem  any  conscioDsness  of  change,  any 
synthesis  of  the  modifications  they  experience  as  belonging  to 
an  inter-related  world.  We  are  thae  warranted  in  saying  that 
we  have  no  evidence  of  the  presence  in  'bmtes'  of  such  ui 
intelligence  as  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  onr  knowledge; 
and  that,  if  U,i»  abgeni,  there  can,  properly  speaking,  have  been 
no  derelopment  of  onr  mind  from  snch  a  mind  as  theirs.  But 
this  hypothetical  negation  is  quite  compatible  with  the  admis- 
sion that  there  may  have  been  a  progreselve  development, 
through  hereditary  transmission,  of  the  animal  system  which 
has  become  organic  to  the  distinctive  intelligence  of  man;  that 
the  particular  modes  of  successive  feeling  upon  which  a  unifying 
intelligence  supervenes  in  man,  rendering  them  for  him  into  a 
related  world,  may  be  the  result  of  a  post  experience  on  the  part 
of  beings  in  whom  such  intelligence  had  not  yet  supervened, 
aoi  who  wsre  in  that  sense  not  human  ;  and  that  certain  modi- 
fications of  the  eensibility,  arising  from  this  pre-humnn  history, 
may  have  been  the  condition,  according  to  some  unascertained 
law,  of  that  supervention  of  intelligence  in  man. 
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85.  So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  what  we  may  venture 
to  call  the  metaphysicB  of  experience  or  knowledge,  as  distinct 
irom  the  metaphysics  of  moral  action.  We  hare  been  coneider- 
ing  the  action  of  the  Belf-conditioniDg  and  Belf-diBtinguisbing 
mind,  whicli  the  existence  of  a  connected  world  implies,  in 
detcrmiDing  a  particular  product  of  that  world,  vk.  the  animal 
system  of  man,  with  the  receptive  feelings  to  which  that  system 
is  organic, — in  so  determining  it  as  to  reproduce  itself,  under 
limitations,  in  the  capacity  for  knowledge  which  man  poBsesses, 
The  characteristic  of  this  particular  mode  of  its  reproduction  in 
the  human  self  is  the  apprehension  of  a  world  which  it,  as  dis- 
tinct from  one  which  thould  be.  It  constitutes  a  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  of  the  feelings  that  occur  to  us,  and  of  uniform 
relations  between  changes  in  those  conditions.  But  the  animal 
fiystem  is  not  organic  merely  to  feeling  of  the  kind  just  spoken 
of  as  receptive,  to  impreaHom,  according  to  the  natural  meaning 
of  that  term,  conveyed  by  the  nerves  of  the  several  senses.  It 
is  organic  also  to  wantt,  and  to  impulses  for  the  satisfaction  of 
those  wants,  which  may  be  in  many  cases  occasioned  by  im- 
pressions of  the  kind  mentioned,  but  which  constitute  quite  a 
different  function  of  the  animal  system. 

These  wants,  with  the  sequent  impulses,  must  be  distinguished 

'  from  the  consciousness  of  wanted  objects,  and  from  the  effort  Ut 

give  reality   to   the   objects   thus  present   in  consciousness  as 

wanted,  no  less  than  sensations  of  sight  and  hearing  have  to  be 

distinguished  from  the  consciousness  of  objects  to  which  those 
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BeiifiatioDB  are  conceived  to  be  related.  It  has  been  sufficiently 
pointed  ont  bow  the  presentation  of  sensible  things,  on  occasion 
of  sensation,  implies  the  action  <^  a  principle  which  is  not,  like 
sensation,  in  time,  or  an  event  or  a  series  of  events,  but  must 
equally  be  present  to,  and  distinguish  itself  irom,  the  several 
stsges  of  a  sensation  to  which  attention  is  given,  as  well  as 
the  several  sensations  attended  to  and  referred  to  a  single 
object  la  like  manner  the  transition  from  mere  want  to 
consdonaness  of  a  wanted  object,  &om  the  impulse  to  satisfy 
the  want  to  an  effort  for  realisation  of  the  idea  of  the  wanted 
object,  implies  the  presence  of  the  want  to  a  sabject  which 
distingTiisheB  itself  from  it  uid  is  constant  throughout  successive 
stages  of  the  want. 

So  much  is  implied  io  the  eonversion  of  a  want  into  the 
presentation  of  a  wanted  object,  though  the  want  be  of  strictly 
animal  origin,  and  however  slightly  the  object  may  be  defined 
in  consciousnees.  Every  step  in  the  de6nition  of  the  wanted 
object  implies  a  farther  action  of  the  same  subject,  in  the  way 
of  comparing  various  wants  that  arise  in  the  procees  of  life, 
along  with  the  incidents  of  their  eatisfaction,  as  they  only  can 
be  compared  by  a  sabject  which  is  other  than  the  process,  not 
itself  a  stage  or  series  of  stsges  in  the  succession  which  it 
observes.  At  the  same  time  as  the  reflecting  subject  traverses 
the  series  of  wanl^  which  it  distinguishes  from  itself  while  it 
presents  their  filling  as  its  object,  there  anscB  the  idea  of  a 
satisfaction  on  the  whole — an  idea  never  realisable,  but  for  ever 
striving  to  realise  itself  in  the  attainment  of  a  greater  command 
over  means  to  the  eatisfitction  of  particular  wants, 

86,  For  the  present  we  take  no  notice  of  any  wanted  objects 
but  soch  as  arise  from  the  presentation  by  a  reflecting  subject 
to  itself  of  wants  that  are  of  a  purely  animal  origin.  With  the 
exception  of  the  object  consisting  in  a  general  satisfaction  of 
such  wants,  we  take  no  accoant  as  yet  of  wants  that  are  of  dis- 
tinctively human  origin,  of  wants  that  arise  out  of  conceptions. 
The  form  of  consciousness  which  we  are  considering  does  indeed 
difiier  abeolntely  from  the  mere  succession  of  animal  wants ;  but 
it  so  differs,  not  in  respect  of  the  presence  of  such  wants  as 
are  not  of  animal  origin,  but  in  virtue  of  tbat  distinction  of 
self  from  the  wants,  through  which  there  supervenes  apon  the 
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succeBsion  of  wants  a  conecioaBDeBS — not  asaccession — of  wasted 
objects.  It  is  this  consciousaesB  which  yields,  in  the  most 
elementary  foma,  the  conception  of  something  that  should  be  as 
distinct  from  that  which  it,  of  a  world  of  practice  as  distinct 
from  that  world  of  experience  of  which  the  conception  arises 
from  the  determination  hy  the  Ego  of  the  receptive  senses. 
Whereas  in  perceptive  experience  the  sensible  object  carries  its 
reality  with  it — in  being  presented  at  all,  is  presented  as  real, 
though  the  nature  of  its  reality  may  remain  to  be  discovered, — ■ 
in  practice  the  wanted  object  is  one  to  which  real  existence  has 
yet  to  he  given.  This  latter  point,  it  is  true,  is  one  which 
language  is  apt  to  disguise.  The  food  which  I  am  said  to 
want,  the  treasure  on  which  I  have  set  my  heart,  are  already 
in  existence.  Bnt,  strictly  speaking,  the  objects  which  in 
these  cases  I  present  to  myself  as  wanted,  are  the  eating  of 
the  food,  the  acquisition  of  the  treasure ;  and  as  long  as  I 
want  them,  these  exist  for  me  only  as  ideas  which  I  am  striving 
to  realise,  as  something  which  I  would  might  be  but  which 
is  not. 

ThoB  the  world  of  practice  depends  on  man  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  in  which  nature,  or  the  world  of  experi- 
ence, does  so.  We  have  seen  indeed  that  independence  is  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  nature,  in  the  sense  either  that  there  would  be 
nature  at  all  without  the  action  of  a  spiritual  self-distinguishing 
subject,  or  that  there  could  be  a  nature  for  us,  for  our  appre- 
hension, but  for  a  further  action  of  this  subject  in  or  as  onr 
soul.  It  is  independent  of  ns,  however,  in  the  sense  that  it 
does  not  depend  on  any  exercise  of  our  powers  whether  the 
sensible  objects,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  shall  become  real  or 
no.  They  are  already  real.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  charao- 
tenstic  of  the  world  of  practice  that  its  constituents  are  objects 
of  which  the  existence  in  consciousness,  as  wanted,  is  prior  to, 
and  conditions,  their  existence  in  reality.  It  depends  on  a  cer- 
tain exeroise  of  our  powers,  determined  by  ideas  of  the  objects 
as  wanted,  whether  those  ideas  shall  become  real  or  no. 

87.  The  same  thing  may  perhaps  be  otherwise  stated  by 
saying  that  the  world  of  practice — the  world  composed  of  moral 
or  distinctively  human  actions,  with  their  results— is  one  in 
which  the  determining  causes  are  motives;  a  motive  again  being 
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I  an  ides  of  an  end,  ^^ich  a  Belf-conecioaB  subject  presents  to 
itself,  and  which  it  Btrives  and  tends  to  realise.     Now,  jprima 

faae,  as  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  this  causality  of  mottves 
effectoally  distiugniehes  the  world  which  moral  action  haa 
brooght,  and  continues  to  bring,  into  being,  from  the  series  of 
natural  events.  In  the  latter  the  occurrence  of  an  event  does 
not  dep^id  on  an  idea  of  the  event,  as  a  desired  object,  being 
prerioosly  presented.  If  then  moral  action  is  to  be  brought 
within  the  series  of  natural  phenomena,  it  must  be  on  sup- 
position that  the  motives  which  determine  it,  having  natural 
antecedents,  are  themselves  but  links  in  the  chain  of  natural 
phenomena;  and  that  thus  moral  action,  though  distinguished 
from  other  kinds  of  natoral  event  by  its  dependence  on  prior 
ideasj  is  not  denaturalised,  since  the  ideas  on  which  it  depends 
are  themBelves  of  natural  origin. 

The  question  whether  this  is  so  is  the  point  really  at  issue 
in  regard  to  the  possibility  and  indispeDsableness  of  a  Moral 
Philosophy  which  shall  not  be  a  branch  of  natural  science ;  or, 
if  we  like  to  put  it  so,  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of  moral  agents. 
It  is  not  the  question  commonly  debated,  with  much  ambiguity 
of  terms,  between  'determinists'  and  'indeterminists';  not  the 
qnestion  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  a  possibility  of  unmotived 
willing ;  but  the  qneetion  whether  motives,  of  that  kind  by 
which  it  is  the  characteristic  of  moral  or  human  action  to  be 
determined,  are  of  properly  nataral  origin  or  can  be  rightly 
i^arded  as  nataral  phenomena. 

88.  If  the  foregoing  analysis  be  correct,  even  those  motives 
(defined  above)  which  lie  nearest,  so  to  speak,  to  animal  wants, 
are  yet  efiectnally  distingaiehed  from  them  and  from  any  kind 
of  natural  phenomena.  No  one  would  pretend  to  find  more  than 
a  strictly  natural  event  either  in  any  appetite  or  want  incidental 
to  the  process  of  animal  life,  or  in  the  effect  of  such  a  want  in 
the  way  of  an  instinctive  action  directed  to  its  satisfaction.  But 
it  is  contended  that  snch  appetite  or  want  does  not  constitute 
a  motive  proper,  does  not  move  to  any  distinctively  humui 
.  action,  except  as  itself  determined  by  a  principle  of  other  than 
natnral  origin.  It  only  becomes  a  motive,  so  far  as  upon  the 
want  there  supervenes  the  presentation  of  the  want  by  a  self- 
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conscious   Biibject  to  himself,  and  with  it  the  idea  of  a  Bolf- 
satisfactioB  to  be  attained  in  the  filling  of  the  want 

89.  It  ia  not  indeed  that  the  want  is  intrinsicallj  altered,  or 
ceaees  to  be  a  want,  throagb  the  supervention  upon  it  of  the 
moral  motive,  properly  eo  called  ;  but  that,  while  it  continnes 
or  ceases  aud  begins  again,  there  arises  a  new  agency,  other 
than  it,  from  its  presence  to  a  self-conscious  Eubject  which  takes 
from  it  an  idea  of  an  object  in  which  self-satiefaction  is  to  be 
sought.  And  the  new  agency,  thus  resulting,  is  no  more  a 
natural  event  or  process,  or  the  product  of  any  such  event  or 
process,  than  is  the  self-consciousness  to  which  it  owes  its  dis- 
tinguishing 'Character.  We  may  illustrate  the  state  of  the  case 
from  what  takes  place  in  physical  life.  A  chemical  process 
does  not  cease  to  be  a  chemical  process  because  it  goes  on  in 
a  living  organism,  but  it  does  become  ocmtribntory  to  a  result 
wholly  different  from  any  which,  apart  from  a  living  organism, 
it  could  have  yielded.  On  the  other  hand,  life  is  not  a  cheroioal 
or  mechaniciil  process  because  chemical  and  mechanical  processes 
are  necessary  to  the  living  body,  unless  such  processes  can  by 
tbemselves  constitate  life.  No  more  is  any  moral  action,  or 
action  from  motives,  a  natural  event  because  natural  want  is 
necessary  to  it,  anless  the  self-coosciousnesB,  in  and  through 
which  a  motive  arises  out  of  the  want,  is  itself  a  natural  event 
or  series  of  events  or  relation  between  events. 

90.  That  it  is  not  so  is  scarcely  less  plain  of  self-couBciouaneas, 
in  that  relation  to  want  which  yields  a  motive,  than  it  is  of  it  in 
that  relation  to  sensation  which  yields  perception  and,  through 
it,  knowledge.  Can  that  be  an  event  or  phenomenon,  whetiiet 
in  the  way  of  want  or  otherwise,  which  throughout  the  suc- 
ceBsive  stages,  the  abatementa  and  revivals,  of  a  want  presents 
the  single  idea  of  the  e elf-satisfaction  to  be  attained  in  -  its 
filling  ;  which  unites  succesBive  wants  in  the  idea  of  a  general 
need  for  which  provision  ia  to  be  made,  and  holds  together  the 
successive  wants  and  fillings  as  the  connected  but  distinct 
incidents  of  an  inner  life,  as  an  experience  of  happiness  or 
the  reverse  ?  Can  it,  again,  be  a  9me»  of  events,  either  the 
series  of  which  the  connexion  in  an  inner  life  thus  arises 
through  its  action,  or  any  other  series?  Can  it,  finally,  be 
tbe  connexion  or  relaOon  thus  arising,  or  any  other  relation? 
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Bat  when  we  have  r^eeted  all  these  alteraativea,  wlien  we 
have  said  that  the  practical  Belf-conscioasneas,  which  is  the 
distiDgnishiog  factor  in  all  motives,  ie  not  an  event  or  series 
of  eTects  or  relation  between  events,  we  have  said  that  it  is 
not  natural  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term  ;  not  natural  at  j 
any  rate  in  any  sense  in  which  natnralnees  would  imply  its  I 
determination  by  antecedent  events,  or  by  conditioni  of  which 
it  is  not  itself  the  source. 

91.  If  the  leader  is  satisfied  by  these  considerations  that  there 
is  something  more  than  natural  in  the  motive  to  a  moral  or 
distinctively  human  action,  he  may  be  apt  to  assume — since 
there  is  no  disputing^  the  dependence  on  animal  impulse  at  any 
fate  of  those  elementary  motives  to  which  we  have  so  fer  con- 
fined our  view — that  animal  impulse  is  one  component  of  the 
motive,  while  self-conBciousneas  is  another ;  that  the  moral  agent 
is  partly  an  animal,  partly  a  rational  or  self-realising  subject. 
But  against  such  a  view  we  should  protest  as  much  as  pre- 
viously [§  68]  against  tha  notion  that  the  presence  of  a  double 
consciousness  in  man  was  implied  in  the  distinction  pointed 
oat  between  the  process  of  sensation  in  time  and  its  determina- 
tion by  a  subject  not  in  time,  as  alike  necessaiy  to  perception 
and  knowledge.  If  it  would  be  untrue  to  say  of  the  functions 
of  life  that  they  are  partly  chemical,  because  without  chemical 
processes  they  could  not  be  exercised,  it  is  even  more  untrue  to 
say  of  a  motive,  in  the  proper  sense,  that  it  is  partly  animal, 
because,  unless  an  animal  want  occurred,  it  would  not  arise.  The 
motive  is  not  made  up  of  a  want  and  self-con Eciousness,  any 
more  than  life  of  chemical  processes  and  vital  ones.  It  is  one 
and  indivisible ;  but,  indivisible  as  it  is,  it  results,  as  perception 
results,  from  the  determination  of  an  animal  nature  by  a  self- 
conscious  subject  other  than  it ;  so  results,  however,  as  that  the 
animal  condition  does  not  survive  tn  the  result. 

The  want,  no  doubt,  may  remain  along  with  the  new  result — 
the  motive,  properly  so  called — which  arises  from  ita  relation  to 
self'consciousness,  but  it  is  not  a  part  of  it.  Hunger,  for 
instance,  may  survive  along  with  the  motive,  involving  some 
form  of  self-reference,  which  arises  out  of  it  in  the  self-conscious 
man — whether  that  motive  be  the  desire  to  relieve  himself  from 
pain,  or  to  give  himself  pleasure,  or  to  qualify   himself  for 
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work,  or  to  provide  himself  tlie  means  of  living, — but  hunger 
neither  is  that  motive  nor  a  part  of  it.  If  it  were,  the  resnlt- 
iog  act  would  not  be  moral  bat  instinctive.  There  would  be  no 
moral  agenoy  in  it.  It  would  not  be  the  man  that  did  it,  but 
the  hunger  or  some  'force  of  nature'  in  him.  The  motive  in 
every  imputable'act  for  which  the  agent  is  conscious  on  reflec- 
tion that  he  is  traswerable,  is  a  desire  for  personal  good  in  some 
form  or  other ;  and,  however  much  the  idea  of  what  the  personal 
good  for  the  time  is  may  be  affected  by  the  pressure  of  antmal 
want,  this  want  is  no  more  a  part  or  component  of  the  desire 
than  is  the  eensatioa  of  light  or  coloor,  which  I  receive  in 
looking  at  this  written  line,  a  compoBent  part  of  my  perception 
in  reading  it. 

92.  Whether  our  coDclasioQ  be  accepted  or  no,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  point  which  it  is  sought  to  make  good  in  regard 
to  the  distinctive  character  of  motives  has  at  least  been  made 
clear.  What  instinct  is,  whether  there  are  in  truth  merely 
instinctive  actions,  is  a  question  on  which,  though  of  lat«  some 
men  seem  almost  to  have  argued  themselves  into  believing  the 
contrary,  there  is  much  more  room  for  doubt  than  there  is  as  to 
the  nature  and  reality  of  motives  and  the  moral  action  deter- 
mined by  (hem.  If  we  have  to  explain  what  we  mean  by 
jostioct  and  instinctive  action,  we  have  to  do  it  by  excluding 
the  essential  characteristic  of  our  own  motives  and  motived 
action.  By  an  instinctive  action  we  mean  one  fiot  determined 
by  a  conception,  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  of  any  good  to  be 
gained  or  evil  to  be  avoided  by  the  action.  It  is  superfluous  to 
add,  good  to  iimte^j  for  anything  conceived  as  good  in  such 
a  way  that  the  agent  acto  for  the  aake  of  it,  must  be  conceived 
as  Au  own  good,  though  he  may  conceive  it  as  his  own  good 
only  on  account  of  his  interest  in  others,  and  in  spite  of  any 
amount  of  sufl'ering  OD  his  own  part  incidental  to  its  attain- 
ment. By  a  moral  action,  an  action  morally  imputable  or  that 
can  be  called  good  or  bad,  we  mean  one  that  w  so  determined 
as  the  instinctive  action  is  not.  Clearly  it  is  nothing  bnt  our 
knowledge  of  what  moral  or  motived  action  is,  that  gives  a 
meaning  to  the  n^ation  conveyed  in  the  description  of  another 
sort  of  action  as  instinctive.  Whether  Hiere  in  (itot  arc  actions, 
either  done  by  ourselves  under  certain  conditions  or  by  other 
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agents,  thst  comspond  to  this  Begatire  description  osa  never 
be  known  with  the  sBine  intimate  certainty  with  which  it 
is  known  Utat  actieni  belonging  to  onr  consoiona  experience 
Are  related  to  motives  in  that  manoer  <^  whicli  the  negative 
forms  tba  meaning  of  the  description  of  any  action  as  in- 
■tinotjve. 

93.  It  is  troe  that  it  makes  no  difierenoe  to  the  outward 
form  of  an  action  whether  it  is  bo  related  to  a  motive  or  no ; 
whether  it  has  a  moml  quality  or — as  would  be  the  case,  if 
it  were  determined  directly  by  animal  want — is  merely  instinctiva, 
in  the  sHise  of  not  proceeding  from  a  conception  of  personal 
good.  It  may  have  the  same  effect  on  the  senses  of  an  on- 
looker, the  same  nervous  and  moeonlai-  motions  may  be  involved 
iB  it,  the  same  physical  resnlts  may  follow  from  it,  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  Bat  it  is  not  by  the  oatward  form,  thus 
nnderstood,  that  we  know  what  moral  ao4»on  is.  We  know  it, 
so  to  speak,  on  the  inner  mde.  We  know  what  it  is  in  relation  to 
OS,  the  agents ;  what  it  is  as  onr  expression.  Only  thna  indeed 
do  we  know  it  at  all.  In  knowledge  so  derived,  where  from 
the  nMiire  of  the  case  onr  judgments  are  incapable  of  verification 
in  the  ordinary  eense  by  reference  to  matters  of  fact — for  the 
motive  which  an  act  expresses  is  not  what  we  commonly  mean 
by  a  matter  of  fact—there  is,  bo  doabt,  mnch  liability  to 
arbitrariness  in  the  interpretation  of  the  self-conHciouBnLBs  to 
which  alone  we  can  appeal.  Against  such  arbitrarineaa,  it 
wonM  seem,  we  can  only  {votect  ourselves  by  great  circum- 
spection in  the  adoption  of  our  formnhe,  so  that  they  may  be 
as  nearly  adequate  as  possible  to  the  inner  experienoe  whieh  w« 
mean  them  to  convey,  and  by  constant  reference  to  the  expree- 
dtm  of  that  experience  whieh  is  embodied,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
faabitoal  phraseology  of  men,  in  literatore,  and  in  the  institntioBS 
of  family  and  political  life. 

94.  However  insuffitnent  such  safeguards  ma^be,  it  remains  the 
case  that  self-reflection  is  the  only  possible  method  of  learning 
what  is  the  inner  man  or  mind  that  our  action  expresses;  in 
other  words,  what  that  action  really  is.  Judgments  so  arrived 
at  must  be  the  point  of  departure  for  all  enquiry  into  processes 
by  which  onr  actual  moral  nature  may  have  been  reached,  and 
into  links  of  connection  between  it  and  that  of  animals  other- 
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wiee  endowed.  Wlial^Ter  the  result  of  such  enquiries,  it  can 
only  be  throngh  a  confbston  that  we  sHow  them  to  affect  our 
oonclusioDB  in  regard  to  the  actaality  of  our  oooscious  life.  Oar 
knowledge  of  what  that  life  is  may  not  seldom  eirtitle  us  to  reject 
speculations  as  to  a  process  by  which  it  has  come  about,  on  the 
ground  that  such  a  product  ae  can  be  legitimately  traced  from 
the  process  is  not  the  inner  life  which  we  know.  But  no  in- 
ferenoe  &om  each  supposed  processes  can  entitle  us  to  decide 
that  this  life  is  not  that  which  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  view 
of  the  evidence  afforded  by  itself  would  authorise  us  in  taking  it 
to  be  i  since  the  acceptance  of  this  evidence  as  the  given  reality 
is  the  presupposition  of  ^st^  enquiry  into  a  process  by  which  the 
given  reality  has  come  to  be. 

95.  It  must  be  plainly  admitted,  then,  that  self-reflection  is 
tJie  basis  of  the  view  here  given  in  r^ard  to  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  motives  which  moral'  actions  represent.  Any 
one  making  this  admission  wilt  of  course  endeavour  to  conduct 
his  self-reflection  as  circumspectly  as  posrable,  and  to  save  it  as 
far  as  may  be  from  errors  which  personal  idiosyncracy  might 
occasion,  by  constant  reference  to  the  customary  expressions  of 
moral  consciousness  in  use  among  tqen,  and  to  the  institutions 
in  which  men  have  embodied  their  ideas  or  ide^  of  permanent 
good.  In  the  iuteipretation,  however,  of  suoh  expressions  and 
institutions  self-reflection  most  be  our  ultimate  guide.  Without 
it  they  would  have  nothing  to  tell ;  and  it  is  to  ii^  avowedly, 
that  we  make  our  appeal  when  we  say  that  to  every  action 
morally  imputable,  or  of  which  a  man  can  recognise  himself 
as  tiic  anthor,  the  motive  is  always  some  idea  of  the  man's 
personal  good — an  idea  absolutely  different  &om  animal  want, 
even  in  cases  where  it  is  from  anticipation  of  the  satis&c- 
tion  of  some  animal  want  that  the  idea  of  personal  good  is 
derived. 

Nowa  motive  so  oonstitnted,  like  the  perception  which  answers 
to  it  in  the  sphere  of  speculative  intelligence,  clearly  admits  of 
being  considered  in  seemingly  opposite  ways.  Two  seemingly 
incompatible,  yet  equally  true,  sets  of  statements  may  be  made 
in  regard  to  it ;  which,  however,  are  not  really  incompatible, 
because  one  relates  to  the  motive  in  its  fall  reality,  which  is  not 
a  sensible  event,  the  other  to  a  Beudble  event  which  is  implied 
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in  it  (as  eeneation  is  implied  in  peroeption)  but  is  not  it.  The 
sensible  event  or  phenomenon,  implied  in  the  motiTe,  is,  like 
ereiy  other  event,  determined  by  antecedent  events  according  to 
natural  laws.  The  motive  itself,  though  it  too  is  in  its  own  way 
definitely  determined,  is  not  naturally  determined.  It  is  con- 
stitnted  by  an  act  of  Belf-consciousness  which  is  oot  a  natural 
eventi  an  act  in  which  the  agent  preeenta  to  himself  a  certain 
idea  of  himself — of  himself  doing  or  himself  enjoying — as  an  idea 
of  which  the  realisation  forms  for  the  time  his  good.  It  is  true 
that  the  moral  quality  of  this  act,  its  virtue  or  its  vice,  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  agent.  It  is  this  that  determines  what 
the  bind  of  personal  good,  which  under  any  set  of  circumstances 
he  presents  to  himself,  shall  be.  Thb  character,  in  turn,  has  had 
its  history,  just  as  a  noan's  developed  intelligenoe,  as  it  at  any 
time  stands,  has  had  a  history.  Bnt  just  as  this  latter  history, 
though  to  call  it  a  history  o/'an  eternal  consciousness  would  be  a 
contradiction,  has  yet  taken  its  distinctive  nature,  as  a  history 
of  inUUigenet,  from  a  certain  action  of  an  eternal  self-distinguish- 
ing oonscioosness  upon  the  processes  of  feeling ;  so  the  history  of 
human  character  has  been  one  in  which  the  sauw  oon«ciousne68 
has  throughout  been  operative  npon  wants  of  animal  origin, 
giving  rise  through  its  action  upon  them  to  the  specific  quality 
of  that  history. 

96.  The  view  which  it  is  sought  to  convey  may  be  made  more 
plain  by  an  instance.  When  Esau  sella  his  birtbright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage,  his  motive,  we  might  be  apt  hastily  to  say,  is  an 
animal  want.  On  reflection,  if  by  '  motive'  is  meant  that  which 
an  action  represents  or  expresses,  the  inner  side  of  that  of 
which  the  action  is  the  outer,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  so. 
The  motive  lies  in  the  presentation  of  an  idea  of  himself  as 
enjoying  tlte  pleasure  of  eating  the  pottage,  or  (which  oomes 
practically  to  the  same  thii^]  as  relieved  from  the  pain  of 
hunger.  Plainly,  but  for  his  hunger  Eaan  could  have  no  sodi 
motive.  But  for  it  his  presentation  of  himself  as  a  subject  of 
pleasure  could  have  taken  bo  such  form.  But  the  htmger  is  not 
the  presentation  of  himself  as  the  subject  of  pleasure,  still  lew 
the  presentation  of  that  particular  pleasure  as  under  the  circum- 
stances his  greatest  good;  and  therefore  it  is  not  his  motive. 
If  the  action  were  determined  directly  by  the  hunger,  it  would 
H  % 
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have  no  moral  chftncter,  any  more  than  bave  ectiona  done  in 
•leep,  or  strictly  under  oompnlsion,  or  irom  accident,  or  (so  fiu 
aa  we  know)  the  actions  kX.  animals.  Since,  however,  it  ia  not 
the  hanger  as  a  natural  force,  but  his  own  conoeption  of  himself, 
aa  finding  for  the  time  his  greatest  good  in  the  satisfactioa  of 
hanger,  that  determines  the  act,  Esau  recognises  himself  at 
the  anthor  of  the  act.  He  impates  it  to  himself,  and  it  is 
morally  imputable  to  him — an  act  for  which  he  is  aoooantable, 
to  which  praise  or  blame  ere  appropriate.  If  evil  follows  from 
it,  whether  in  the  shape  of  punishment  inflicted  by  a  saperior, 
or  of  calamity  ensning  in  the  course  of  natnre  to  himself  or 
those  in  whom  he  is  interested,  he  is  aware  that  he  himself  haa 
brought  it  on  himself.  Hence  remorse,  and  with  it  the  possi- 
bility of  change  of  heart.  He  may  '  find  no  place  for  repentance ' 
in  the  sense  of  cancelling  or  getting  rid  of  the  evil  which  his 
act  bas  caused;  bat  in  another  sense  the  recognition  of  him- 
self as  the  author  of  the  eril  is,  in  promise  and  potency,  itself 
repeotanoe. 

97.  'Bnt  how,'  it  will  be  asked,  'does  this  analyras  of  Esan'a 
motive  affect  the  qneetion  of  his  moral  freedom?'  We  admit  at 
once  that,  if  he  is  not  free  or  aelf-determined  in  his  motive,  he  is 
not  free  at  atL  To  a  will  free  in  the  sense  of  unmottved  we  ean 
attach  no  meaning  whateverV  Of  the  relation  between  will  and 
desire  more  sh^l  be  said  in  the  sequel.  For  the  present  the 
statcanent  may  sofSce,  that  we  know  of  no  other  expression 
of  will  but  a  motive  in  the  sense  above  expluned,  or,  as  it  may 
be  called  to  av<»d  ambiguity,  a  strongest  motive.  Such  a  motive 
is  the  will  in  act.  The  question  aa  to  the  freedom  of  the  will 
we  take  to  be  a  question  as  to  the  origin  of  such  a  strongest 
motive. 

98.  The  assertion  that  Esau's  motive,  and  with  it  the  action 
which  expresses  his  character,  is  the  joint  outcome  of  his  cir- 
cumstancee  and  character,  however  tree  it  may  be,  throws 
little  light  OD  the  matter,  unless  followed  by  some  farther 
analysis  of  the  circomstanoes  and  character.  One  'circum- 
stAUce'  no  doubt  is  his  banger,  and  this  has  a  definite  j^ysioal 
history.  The  pbysiol(^Bt,  with  sufficient  knowledge  and  oppor- 
tunity of  examination,  coald  trace  its  determining  antecedents 
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iritb  the  atmost  precision.  But  even  thia  huQg^,  at  it  affeeU 
JBtau'$  actio*,  ie  not  really  what  it  would  be  in  relation  to  a 
merely  natural  agent,  any  more  than  the  visual  aensatioa,  which 
this  flower  conveys  to  an  intelligent  person  who  attends  to  it,  is 
really  the  same  as  that  which  it  oonveys  to  a  merely  sentient 
animal.  The  want  in  the  one  case,  the  aensation  in  the  other, 
may  rightly  be  abetratited  from  the  self-consciousness  by  re- 
lation to  which,  in  the  cases  supposed,  it  ia  really  determined, 
for  the  pnrpose  of  inTMtigating  those  natural  conditions  and 
antecedents  which  are  unaffected  by  that  relation  ;  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  w  an  abstraction  in  so 
treating  it,  and  that,  when  the  moral  bearing  of  the  waat  is 
in  question,  the  abstrsotion  may  become  misleading.  The 
circumBtanoes  which  in  combination  with  character  affect  moral 
action,  just  because  they  are  ao  combined,  are  no  longer  what 
they  would  be  merely  as  circumstances.  They  are  not  like 
forces  converging  on  an  inert  body  whioh  does  not  itself  modify 
the  direction  oi  the  resnlting  motion.  Thus  even  a  oircom- 
stanoe  in  itself  and  in  ite  antecedents  to  strictly  physical  as 
hunger,  if  it  is  Esau's  hunger,  the  hunger  of  an  agent  morally 
endowed,  has  in  effect  a  quality  not  detennined  by  natural 
anteoedenta. 

Of  the  other  cironmatauces  bearing  on  Esau's  action,  or  of  the 
most  important  among  them,  it  could  not  be  admitted  that  tfaey 
are  merely  physical  at  all,  even  in  their  origin  or  antecedents  as 
distinct  from  their  bearing  on  his  act.  We  may  perbapn  clasBify 
them  roughly  under  three  heads — the  state  of  his  health,  the 
outward  manner  of  his  tite  (inelading  hi»  family  arrangements 
and  the  mode  in  which  he  maintains  himself  and  his  family),  and 
the  standard  of  social  expectation  on  the  part  of  those  whom  he 
recognises  as  his  equals.  All  these  have  their  weight  in  affect- 
ing the  result  which  his  character  yields  under  the  preosure  of 
animal  want,  but  they  are  all  of  them  in^uenoes  which  have 
oome  to  be  what  they  are  through  processes  in  which  human 
oharacter  or  will  has  been  an  essential  fiwtor.  Just  as  the  result 
to  which  they  contribute  in  his  condact  only  arises  from  the 
particular  mode  in  which  tha  self-presenting  and  self-seeking 
Ego  in  him  reacts  upon  them,  so  it  is  only  through  previous 
conduct  aiinilarly  determined,  on  his  own  part  or  that  of  other*, 
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that  such  circmnBtances  bkve  taken  their  actaal  shape.  Tb^r 
formation  at  every  stage  has  indeed  been  affected  by  event* 
which,  lilce  the  paiiacular  experience  of  hunger  in  Esan's  caee, 
have  each  had  their  definite  chua  of  phyeical  antecedente ;  but 
it  has  only  been  as  determined  by  relation  to  the  hnmaii  self  that 
tiiese  events  hare  yielded  the  given  reralt  in  the  shape  of  these 
particular  circumstances.  In  the  last  resort,  then,  we  are  throtvu 
back  on  the  question  of  the  cbaneter  of  the  ag«ncy  bo  exerted, 
alike  in  the  formation  of  those  circumstances  by  which  the 
motive  expressed  in  any  moral  action  is  affected,  and  in  that 
reaction  of  the  man  upon  the  circumstances  which  actually  yields 
that  motive. 

39.  When  we  thus  speak  of  the  human  self,  or  the  man,  re- 
acting npon  circumstances,  giving  shape  to  them,  taking  a 
motive  from  them,  what  is  it  exactly  that  we  mean  by  this  self 
or  man  P  The  answer  must  be  the  same  as  was  given  to  a  cor- 
responding question  in  regard  to  the  self-conscious  principle 
implied  in  our  knowledge.  We  mean  by  it  a  certain  reproduc- 
tion of  itself  on  the  part  of  the  eternal  self-conscious  subject  of 
the  world — a  reproduction  of  itself  to  which  it  makes  the 
processes  of  animal  life  organic,  and  which  is  qualified  and 
limited  by  the  nature  of  those  processes,  but  which  is  so  far 
essentially  a  reprodaction  of  the  one  supreme  subject,  implied 
in  the  existence  of  the  world,  that  the  product  carries  with  H 
under  all  its  limitations  and  qualifications  the  charaeteristic  of 
being  an  object  to  itself.  It  is  the  particular  human  self  or 
person,  we  hold,  thus  constituted,  that  in  every  moral  action, 
virtuous  or  vicious,  presents  to  itself  some  possible  state  or 
achievement  of  its  own  as  for  the  time  its  greatest  good,  and 
acts  for  the  ^ke  of  that  good.  The  kiud  of  good  which  at  any 
point  in  bis  life  the  person  presents  to  himself  as  greatest 
depends,  we  admit,  on  his  past  experience— his  past  passion 
and  action — and  on  circumstances.  But  throughout  the  past 
experience  he  has  been  an  object  to  himself,  and  thus  the 
author  of  his  aots  in  the  sense  just  stated.  And  as  for  the 
circumstanees,  in  the  first  place  they  only  affect  bis  action 
through  the  medium  of  that  idea  of  his  own  good  upon  which 
he  makes  them  converge;  and,  secondly,  in  respect  of  that 
part  of  them  which  is  most  important  in  its  bearjng  on  conduct, 
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the^  tbenuel'TeB  presnppose  personiU,  -self-seeking:  ^  agency  of 
the  kind  deaoribed. 

100.  It  will  probably  be  objected  Uiat  it  makes  no  practiotd 
difference  to  tlie  moral  freedom  of  the  indiridoal,  whether  or  no 
the  circumstances  by  which  he  is  influenced  are  of  strictly 
natural  or  of  Bpecially  homan  origin,  so  long  as  it  is  not  to  the 
individual's  own  action  that  they  are  due.  That  there  is  a  sense 
of  '  freedom/  indeed,  in  which  it  is  -very  differently  affected  by 
Buch  a  '  circamstance '  as  hunger  or  imminent  death,  and  by 
Each  another 'circumstance' as  the  customs  and  expectations  of 
a  society  to  which  the  indiriduat  belongs,  will  hardfy  be  dis- 
puted. The  freedom  of  an  action  must  be  taken  to  mean  simply 
its  impatabilit^  in  the  joriBtic  sense,  if  it  is  alleged  that  it 
makes  no  difference  to  its  freedom  whether  the  agent  is  in- 
flneneed  in  doing  it  by  the  circumstance  of  pressing  physical 
need,  or  by  the  circumstance  that  his  honour  is  appealed  to  by 
his  family  or  his  state.  Before  taking  further  notice,  however, 
of  the  very  varions  senses  in  which  freedom  is  asserted  of  man, 
and  of  the  relation  in  which  our  doctrine  stands  to  them,  it  will 
be  well  to  guard  against  farther  liability  to  misapprehension  ia 
respect  of  the  doctrine  itself' . 

'  Do  you  mean,'  it  may  be  asked,  '  to  assert  the  existence  of  a 
mysterioas  abstract  entity  which  yon  call  the  self  of  a  man,  apart 
from  all  his  particular  feelings,  desires,  and  thoughts — all  the 
experience  of  his  inner  life?'  To  such  a  question  we  should 
reply,  to  begin  with,  that  of'  entities'  we  know  nothing,  except  as 
a  dyslogistic  term  denoting  something  in  which  certain  English 
ps;cho1ogi<jal  writers  seem  to  suppose  that  oertain  other  writers 
believe,  hot  in  which,  so  far  as  known,  no  one  has  stated  his  own 
belief.  That  the  self,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  in  a  certain  sense 
'  mysterious'  we  admit.  It  is  in  a  sense  mysterious  that  there 
shoold  be  such  a  thing  as  a  world  at  all.     The  old  questioo,  why 

'  The  ^itlnotion  betwecm  that  lort'of  Mlt^eaking  which  ii  the  oharaoterirtio  of 
■II  kctitm  tDscepdble  of  mor>l  attribntm,  and  that  which  i*  ipeoiBll;  chantcteriatic 
of  bftd  moral  Botiao,  will  be  oouldered  In  the  lequsl. 

'  [Tha  aathor  mut  hava  detarmined,  after  thi*  paragraph  waa  written,  to  omit 
the  fuller  aooooiit  of  the  different  wiuaf  of  '  freedom '  which  wai  1 
given  in  hii  lectniei  aod  if  promised  bore.    But  it  baa  boen  thought  beit  t4 
the  paragmph,  kn  It  ahotild  be  luppoaed  tbnt  tha  abjection  alloded  to  w 
nnooniidered.] 
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God  made  the  world,  baa  never  been  answered,  nor  will  be.  We 
know  not  why  the  world  should  be ;  we  only  know  that  there 
it  is.  Ill  like  manner  we  know  not  why  the  eternal  aubject 
of  that  world  sbonld  reproduce  iteelf,  throng^h  certain  procease* 
of  the  world,  as  the  spirit  of  mankind,  or  as  the  particular  self 
of  this  OF  that  man  in  whom  the  spirit  c^  mankind  operates. 
We  can  only  aay  that,  upon  the  best  snalysis  we  can  make  <rf 
our  experience,  it  seems  that  ao  it  does.  That  in  thus  repro> 
ducing  itself,  however,  it  remains  ui  'abstract'  self,  apart  from 
the  desires,  feelings,  and  thooghta  of  the  individual  man,  is  jnst 
the  notion  we  eeek  to  set  aside.  Just  as  we  hold  that  our  desires, 
feelii^,  and  thoughts  wonld  not  be  what  they  are — would  not 
be  those  of  a  man — if  not  related  to  a  sabject  which  distingnisbea 
itself  from  each  and  all  of  them;  so  we  hold  that  this  subject  woald 
not  be  what  it  is,  if  it  were  not  related  to  the  particular  feelings, 
desires,  and  thoughts,  which  it  thns  distinguishes  from  and 
presents  to  itself.  If  we  are  told  that  the  £go  or  self  is  an 
abstraction  from  the  facts  of  our  inner  experience — Bometbiug 
which  we  'accustom  oarselres  to  suppose*  as  a  basis  or  sub- 
gtnttum  for  these,  but  which  exists  only  logically,  not  really,— 
it  is  a  fair  rejoinder,  that  these  so-called  facts,  our  partioular 
feelings,  desires,  and  thoughts,  are  abstractions,  if  oonsidered 
otherwise  than  as  united  in  the  character  of  an  agent  who  is 
ao  object  to  himself.  The  difficulty  of  saying  what  this  all- 
BBiting,  self-seeking,  self-realiBing  subject  is — the  '  mystery' 
thaA  belongs  to  it — arises  from  its  being  the  only  thing,  or  a 
/I  tona  of  the  only  thing,  that  is  real  (so  to  speak)  in  its  own  ^ 
'\  right;  the  only  thing  of  whieh  the  reality  is  not  relative  and 
derived.  For  this  reason  it  can  neither  be  defined  by  contrast 
with  any  co-ordinate  reality,  as  the  several  forms  of  inner  ex- 
perience which  it  determines  may  be  defined  by  contrast  with 
each  other ;  nor  as  a  modifioation  or  determination  of  anything 
else.  We  can  only  know  it  by  a  reflection  on  it  which  is  its  own 
action ;  by  analysis  of  the  expression  it  has  given  to  itself  in 
language,  literature,  and  the  institutions  of  human  life ;  and  by 
consideration  of  what  that  most  be  which  has  thus  expressed 
itself. 

101.  Having  said  that  the  self,  as  here  nnderstood,  is  not 
Bomething  apart  from  feelings,  desires  and  thoughts,  but  that 
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wbich  onitM  tliem,  er  irbich  they  become  ui  united,  in  the 
character  of  an  ag^t  who  is  an  objeot  to  himself,  we  have 
implied  that  there  is  a  aense  in  whioh  the  eelf  has  a  history, 
though  there  is  another  in  which  it  has  none.  As  has  abeady 
often  enough  been  pointed  out,  the  eternal  snbject,  which  is  the 
condition  of  there  being  a  succession  in  time,  cannot  itself  exist 
as  a  Buccession.  And  its  reproduction  of  itself  in  man  earriee 
with  it  the  same  characteiistio,  in  so  far  as  the  maa  pvesents 
himself  to  himself  as  the  sabject  to  which  the  experiences  of 
a  life-time  and,  mediately  throngh  them,  the  ereiilB  of  the 
world's  history  are  relative.  8ach  presentation  is  a  timeless 
act,  through  which  alone  man  can  beeome  aware  of  an  order 
of  time  or  becoming,  or  can  be  capable  of  such  dcTelopment  as 
can  rightly  be  called  moral ;  of  which  it  is  an  essential  condition 
that  it  be  united  by  a  single  conscionsDess.  Od  the  other  hand, 
just  as  there  is  a  growth  of  knowledge  in  aian,  though  know- 
ledge is  only  possible  through  the  action  in  him  of  the  etem^ 
Bobject,  BO  is  there  a  growth  of  character,  though  the  possi- 
bility of  there  being  a  character  in  the  mwal  sense  is  similarly 
oonditioned.  It  grows  with  the  ever-new  adoption  of  desired 
objects  by  a  self-presenting  and,  in  that  sense,  eternal  sabject 
as  its  personal  good.  The  act  of  adoption  is  the  act  of  a  subject 
which  has  not  come  to  be;  the  act  itself  is  not  in  time,  in  the 
sense  of  being  an  event  determined  by  previons  events ;  bat  its 
product  is  a  further  step  in  that  order  of  becoming  which  we  call 
the  formation  of  a  chanuter,  in  the  growth  of  some  habit  of  will. 
102.  We  can  only  express  this  state  fA  the  case  by  saying  that 
tlte  form  in  whitA  the  self  or  Ego  at  any  time  presents  a  highest 
good  to  itself — and  it  is  on  this  presentation  that  condaot 
depends — is  doe  to  the  past  history  of  its  iniler  life ;  but  that, 
throughout,  to  make  this  history  there  has  been  necessary  an 
action  of  the  Ego,  which  has  no  history,  has  not  oome  to  be, 
but  wbieh  is  the  condition  of  our  being  conscious  of  any  history 
or  becoming.  The  pw^icolar  modes  in  which  I  now  feel,  desire 
and  think,  arise  out  of  the  modes  in  wbich  X  have  previously 
done  so;  but  the  common  chaiacteristio  of  all  these  has  been 
that  in  them  a  subject  was  conscious  of  itself  as  its  own  object, 
and  thus  self-determined.  Whatever  inflaenees  have  determined 
it  have  done  so  through,  or  as  taken  into,  its  self-consciousneH, 
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It  is  to  the  Ego  tfana  constitated,  coiucioaa  of  ita  nature-^ 
of  all  that  makes  it  what  it  is,  temper,  character,  ability — as  its 
own,  that  new  feelings  and  desires  oeoar  from  moment  to 
moment,  upon  the  su^estion  (to  nee  the  most  general  term) 
of  circumstancee.  ^ust  as  feelings  may,  and  constantly  do,  come 
and  go  without  being  attended  to,  so  desires  constantly  arise 
and  pass  without  exciting  any  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  Ego, 
without  it«  placing  itself  in  an  attitude  of  acceptance  or  rejection 
towards  them.  In  that  case  no  action,  in  the  moral  sense,  takes 
place,  and  the  character,  m  that  sense  in  which  it  is  the  basis  of 
moral  goodness  or  badness,  is  not  affected ;  tiioogh  probably 
even  from  such  '  uDconscions' '  experiences  there  remain  con- 
fleqaences  affecting  the  conditions  with  which  the  character 
afterwards  has  to  deal.  In  other  cases  the  Ego  does  react  upon 
the  experience  of  the  moment.  Throogh  this  reaction,  in  the 
region  of  knowledge  as  distinct  irom  practice,  an  image  recur- 
ring becomes  an  object  to  be  -thought  about,  a  feeling  becomes 
a  &ot  to  be  known ;  other  &ct8  uid  objects  are  recalled  from 
past  experience,  to  be  broaght  into  relation  with  the  given  fact 
or  given  object,  and  there  is  thus  constituted  an  act  of  specula- 
tive thought  ot  knowledge,  an  act  in  which  the  man  sets  himself 
to  understand  something.  Or,  throngh  another  form  of  the 
same  reaction,  the  Ego  identifies  itself  with  some  desire,  and 
sets  itself  to  bring  into  real  existence  the  ideal  object,  of  which 
the  consciousness  is  involved  in  the  desire.  This  constitutes  an 
act  of  will ;  which  is  thus  always  free,  not  in  the  sense  of  being 
undeteimined  by  a  motive,  but  in  the  sense  that  the  motive 
lies  in  the  man  himself,  that  he  makes  it  and  is  aware  of 
doiug  80,  aod  hence,  however  he  may  excase  himself,  imputes 
to  himself  the  aCt  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  expresraon  of 
-the  motive,  fl-^^  **^- a-'— >«-^ -«:*-*— '**^''^*^  l^^V^*" 

103.  An  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  this  term  motive  hss 
caused  much  ambiguity  in  the  controversy  that  has  raged  over 
'free-will.'     The  champions  of  free-will  commonly  suppose  that, 

*  I  nu  tha  wad  '  oncMudoni '  hare  ndrisedlj,  In  es^vt  to  call  sttentiMi  to  ko 
ambigiiitj  in  the  lua  of  the  term ;  which  U  lometlineB  applied  in  a  atriot  aenM  (o 
a  procEM  which  i>  not  one  of  couioioDHieiia  at  all,  bat  meralj  nervoai  <x  automatic, 
Bometimw  in  a  lew  itttct  aenas  to  a  proosaa  of  oonadouueu  not  atteaded  to  or 

nfleoted  upon. 
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before  the  act,  a  man  is  ^fected  by  varioas  motiree,  none  of 
which  necessarily  determines  his  act ;  and  that  between  these 
he  makes  a  choice  which  is  not  itself  determined  \>j  any  motive. 
Their  opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  argue  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  this  tinmotived  choice,  but  that  the  motive  which, 
possibly  after  a  period  of  oonflict  with  other  motives,  ultimately 
proves  the  strongest,  necessarily  determiDes  the  act.  They  have 
to  admit,  indeed,  that  the  prcFvalence  of  this  or  that  motive 
depends  on  the  onan's  character ;  bnt  the  <character,  they  say, 
itself  resnlts  irom  the  previous  operation  of  motives,  by  which 
they  understand  simply  desires  and  aversions. 

As  against  the  former  view  it  mast  be  urged  that,  however 
we  may  try  to  ^ve  meaniag  to  the  assertion  that  an  act  of  will 
is  a  choice  without  a  motive,  we  cannot  do  so.  ITnless  there  is 
an  object  which  a  man  seeks  or  avoids  in  doing  an  act,  there 
is  no  act  of  will.  Thae  a  motive  is  necessary  to  make  such  an 
act.  It  is  involved  in  it,  is  part  of  it;  or  rather  it  w  the  act 
of  will,  in  its  relation  to  the  agent  as  distinct  from  its  relation 
to  external  consequences.  On  the  other  hand,  the  motive  which 
is  thus  necessarily  involved  in  the  act  of  will,  is  not  a  motive 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  each  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy 
constantly  uses  the  term.  It  is  not  ooe  of  the  mere  desires  or  ' 
aversions,  between  which  the  advocate  of  '  free-will '  supposes 
a  man  to  exercise  an  arbitrary  choice,  and  of  which  the  strongest, 
according  to  the  opposite  view,  necessarily  prevails.  It  is  con- 
stituted by  the  reaction  of  the  man's  self  upon  these,  and  its 
identification  of  itself  with  one  of  them,  as  that  of  which  the] 
satis&ction  forms  for  the  time  its  object. 

104.  We  may  say,  for  instance,  that  there  are  various  '  mo- 
tives,' i.e.  desires  and  aversions,  which  tend  to  make  A.B.  pay  a 
debt,  others  which  tend  to  prevent  him  from  paying  it.  He 
wishes  for  the  good  opinioo  of  others,  for  the  approval  of  hie 
conscience,  for  the  sense  of  relief  which  he  would  obtein  by 
paying  it.  On  the  other  hand,  he  wishes  for  sundry  pleasures 
which  he  would  have  to  forego  in  paying  it.  Let  us  suppose 
that  finally  the  debt  is  paid.  The  act  of  payment  represente, 
expresses,  is  made  what  it  is  by  a  motive ;  by  the  consciousness  of 
an  object  which  the  man  seeks  in  doing  the  act.  This  ebjeot, 
however,  as  an  object  ^  vnll,  is  not  merely  one  of  the  objecta 
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of  deeiie  or  averBioii,  of  whicli  tlie  nun  wm  conscioiu  before 
lie  wilted.  It  is  a  partiealar  self-mtis&ctioii  to  be  ^ined  in 
atbunin^  one  of  these  objects  or  a  oombination  of  than.  The 
'motive'  which  the  act  of  will  expreeses  is  the  desire  for  this 
self-Batisfaetion.  It  is  not  one  of  the  '  motiveB,'  the  desires  or 
arersieni,  of  which  the  man  was  conscioQe  previoasly  to  the  act^ 
as  disposing  him  to  it;  at  any  rate,  not  one  of  these  or  a 
combination  of  tliem,  as  they  were  before  the  determination  of 
the  will,  before  the  man  '  made  np  his  mind.'  It  is  only  as  they 
become  through  the  reaction  of  the  self-seekinf;  self  npon  them, 
and  through  its  formation  to  itself  of  an  object  out  of  them— 
only  aa  they  merge  in  an  effort  after  a  self-satidaction  to  be 
found  in  this  object, — that  they  yield  the  motive  of  the  act  of 
will,  properly  so  called. 

105.  This  motive  does  indeed  neoeesarily  determine  the  act ; 
it  M  the  act  on  its  inner  aide.  But  it  is  misleading  to  call  it  the 
tironffeti  motive ;  for  this  implies  a  certain  parity  between  it  and 
the  impulsee  which  haive  been  previooaly  solieiting  the  will. 
The  distinction  of  greater  or  less  strength  properly  applies  only 
to  'motives'  in  that  leDse  in  which  they  do  nai  determine  the 
will — to  desiree  and  aversions,  as  tJiey  are  without  that  reaction 
of  the  self  npon  them  which  yields  the  final  motive  expressed 
by  the  action.  It  may  very  well  happen  that  the  deaire  which 
affeett  a  man  moat  strongly  is  one  which  he  decides  on  resisting. 
In  spite  of  its  strength,  he  eanoot  make  its  object  hi»  object, 
the  object  with  which  he  seeks  to  satisfy  himself.  Hia  character 
prevents  thia.  In  other  worda,  it  is  incompatible  with  bis 
steady  direction  of  himself  towards  certain  objecta  in  which  he 
habitually  seeks  aatisfaction. 

If  we  like,  we  may  express  the  state  of  the  case  by  saying  that 
his  strength  of  ehaiaoter  ov^t»mes  the  strength  (^  the  desire. 
There  is  no  intrinsic  objection  to  this  metaphorical  application 
of  the  term  '  atrength  ;'  all  onr  terms  for  what  is  spdritnal  being 
metaphors  irom  what  is  physical.  But,  if  we  woald  save  onr- 
selves  from  being  misled  by  oar  metaphor,  we  most  bear  two 
things  in  mind.  In  the  first  place  the  power  by  which  tiiB 
'strong'  desire  or  motive  ia  overcome,  is  not  that  of  a  co-ordiitaie 
desire  or  motive — not  that  of  a  desire  or  motive  in  the  same 
sense  of  the  words— but  the  power  of  a  desire  with  the  Batiafaction 
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of  wtidi  (as  explained)  th«  man  Tina  iiiflptified  hig  good,  as  he 
had  Doi  idcntiiied  it  with  the  Batisfootion  t£  the  deein  overcome. 
In  the  aecond  plaoe,  the  tena  'strength'  ie  not  applied  in  the 
nme  eenee  to  the  desire  which  affecta  a  man,  and  to  the  cfaaiBoter 
whid  it  the  man.  A  'strong'  desire  means  generally  a  desire 
which  caosea  much  dietarbanoe  in  the  tenoor  of  a  man's  con- 
Kioos  life :  a  strong  character  means  that  habitaal  concentration 
of  a  man's  fiutdties  towards  ibe  fulfilment  of  certain  pnrposee, 
good  or  bad,  frbich  ooaimonly  prevents  the  disturbance  oaosed 
by  stnmg  desire  &om  making  its  ontward  sign,  from  appearing 
ia  tbe  man's  behaTloor.  If  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to-  8»y 
that  the  weakest  men  have  tbe  strongest  desires,  the  plausibility 
of  Boc^  a  statement  is  doe  to  the  &ct  that  tbe  strength  of  the 
stronger  man's  character  makes  as  ignore  the  strength  of  his 
desires. 

What  we  call  a  strong  character  we  also  call  a  strong  '  will.' 
Hue  ia  not  to  be  r^arded  aa  a  particular  endowment  or  &culty, 
like  a  retentive  memory,  or  a  lively  imaginatioD,  or  an  even 
temper,  or  a  great  passion  itx  society,  A  strong  will  meuis 
a  stnmg  man.  It  expresses  a  certain  qoality  of  the  man  him- 
aelf,  as  diBtingnishable  from  all  his  facnltJes  and  tendenciee,  a 
qaatity  which  he  has  in  relation  to  all  of  them  alike,  tt 
neana  that  it  is  tbe  man's  habit  to  set  dearly  before  himself 
eertftin  objeci«  in  which  he  seeks  eelf-satisfaction,  and  that  he 
does  not  allow  himself  to  be  dmwn  aside  from  these  by  the 
sog^^estions  of  chance  desires.  He  need  not  therefore  be  a  good 
man ;  for  the  objects  upon  which  he  concentrates  himself  may 
be  iBOrally  bad,  according  to  the  criteria  f£  badness  which  we 
have  yet  to  consider.  Botj  on  the  otbw  hand,  tbe  weak  man, 
taking  his  object  at  any  time  from  the  desire  which  happens  to 
affeet  him  most  strongly,  cannot  be  a  good  man.  Concentration 
^  will  does  not  necessarily  mean  goodness,  but  it  is  a  neoessary 
condition  of  goodnees. 

10&  According  to  what  has  been  said,  the  proposition,  carrent 
among  '  determinists,'  that  a  man's  action  is  Uie  joint  result  of 
his  character  and  circmnstances,  is  true  enough  in  a  certain 
iODse,  and,  ia  that  sense,  is  quite  compatible  wiUi  an  assertion 
ig  hnman  freedom.  It  is  tkd  so  compatible,  if  character  and 
eiroamstanaeB  are  considered  reduoiUe,  directly  ot  indiieotly,  to 
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combinationa  and  aeqiienoes  of  catoral  events.  It  w  eo  com- 
patible, if  a- '  free  caoee,'  conBiating  in  a  subject  which  is  its  own 
object,  a  self-diBtin^iehing  and  self-seeking'  subject,  is  recog^- 
nised  as  making  both  character  and  circumstances  what  they 
are.  It  is  not  necessary  to  moral  freedom  that,  on  the  part  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  belongs,  there  should  be  an  indeterminate 
possibility  of  becoming  and  doing  anything  and  everything, 

1A  man's  poBsibilities  of  doing  and  becoming  at  any  moment  of 
bis  life  are  as  thoroughly  conditioned  as  those  of  an  animal  or 
a  plant;  bat  the  (»nditioDs  are  different.  The  conditions  that 
determine  what  a  plant  or  animal-  or  any  natural  a^nt  shall  do 
4  or  become,  are  not  objects  that  it  presents  to  itself;  not  objects 
'  in  which  it 'seeks  self-satisfaction.  On  the  other  handj  whatever 
ccHiditions  the  maD*»  possibilities  does  so  throogh  bis  self-con- 
sciousness. The  climate  in  which  he  lives,  the  food  and  drink 
accessible  to  him,  and  other  strictly  physical  drcBmstaDces,  no 
doubt  make  a  difference  to  him ;  bat  it  is  only  ttirough  the 
medium  of  a  conception  of  personal  good,  only  so  far  as  the  man 
oat  of  bis  relations  to  them  makes  to  himself  certain  objects  in 
whieh  he  seeks  s^- satisfaction,  that  they  make  a  difference  to 
him  aa  a  man  or  moral  being.  It  is  only  thus  that  they  affbot 
his  character  and  those  moral  actions  which  are  properly  so 
called  as  representing  a  character.  Any  difference  which  cit- 
cumstonces  make  to  a  man,  except  as  affecting  the  nature  of 
the  personal  good  for  which  he  lives,  of  the  objects  which  he 
makes  his  own,  is  of  a  kind  with  the  difference  they  make  to 
the  colour  of  his  skin  or  the  quality  of  his  secretions.  He  is 
concerned  with  it,  he  cannot  live  aaif  it'weie  not,  but  it  is  stall ' 
not  part  of  himself.  It  is  still  so  far  aloof  fiom  him  that  it  rests 
with  him,  with  his  character,  to  determine  what  it«  mor^  bear- 
ing on  him  shall  be.  For  that  moral  bearing  depends  not  directly 
on  the  physical  circumstances,  but  on  the  object  which,  upon 
occBfflon  or  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  he  presents  to  himself. 
The  imminence  of  the  same  dangers  will  make  a  hero  of  one 
man,  a  rake  of  another,  a  miser  of  a  third.  The  character  which 
makes  circumstances,  physically  the  same,  so  diverse  in  their 
moral  influence,  has  doubtless  had  its  history;  but  the  history 
which  thus  determines  moral  action  has  been  a  history  of  moral 
action,  i.  t.  of  action  in  which  the  agent  has  been  an  object  to 
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himself,  seeMng  to  reaUse  an  idea  of  his  own  go«d  which  he  ia 
conscious  of  presenting  to  himself. 

'  107.  The  lesB  patient  Teader  may  here  Be  inclined  to  object 
that,  in  profeBeing  to  oppose  the  naturalistic  view  of  human 
action,  ve  have  given  np  the  only  position  that  was  worth  de- 
fending. '  Does  not  this  account  of  moral  action,*  he  wUl  ask, 
'though  yon  call  it  a  vindication  of  freedom,  lead  to  all  the 
pTstitical  ill  consequences  to  which  the  strictly  physical  theory 
of  the  matter  is  said  to  lead?  If  a  man's  character  and  circnm- 
stances  together  necessarily  determine  his  action,  is  he  Dot  en- 
titled to  say,  "  I  have  got  my  character,  it  matters  not  bow; 
my  circnmstances  are  given ;  therefore  t  cannot  help  acting  as 
'  I  do"?  And  when  once  he  has  learnt  to  use  this  language,  will 
'  there  not  be  an  end  t«  shame  and  remorse,  and  to  all  eSbri:  after 
■elf-refbnnation?'  Such  an  objection  implies  a  misconception  of 
the  real  meaning  of  the  doctrine  objected  to,  which  may  he 
partly  due  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  commonly  stated.  That 
moral  action  is  a  joint  result  of  character  and  circumstances  is 
'  not  alt<^ether  an  appropriate  statement  of  it.  It  would  bo  better 
to  say  that  moral  action  is  the  expression  of  a  man's  character, 
as  it  reacts  upon  and  responds  to  given  circumstanoeB.  We 
might  thus  prevent  the  impression  wHch  the  ordinaiy  state. 
^  ment,  in  default  of  due  consideration,  is  apt  to  convey,  the  im- 
pression that  a  man's  character  is  something  other  than  himself; 
that  it  is  an  alien  force,  which,  together  with  the  other  force 
called  eircumetances,  oonvergea  upon  him,  moving  him  in  a 
direction  which  is  the  resaltant  of  the  two  ibrces  combined, 
and  in  which  accordingly  he  cannot  help  being  carried. 

108.  It  can  only  be  hy  some  such  impression  as  this  that  the 
objection,  just  stated,  is  to  be  accounted  for.  It  disappears  upon 
a  due  consideration  of  what  is  meant  by  character.  An  action 
which  expresses  character  has  no  mm^,  in  the  physical  sense, 
ahont  it.  The  *  can't  help  it'  has  no  application  to  it.  Where 
it  has  aoy  true  application  the  action  is  not  determined  by 
character,  any  more  than  is  a  sneeze,  or  a  twitching  produced  by 
-  a  galvanic  battery.  A  character  is  only  formed  throngh  a  man's 
conscious  presentation  to  himself  of  objects  as  his  good,  as  that 
in  which  his  seif-Batis&otion  is  to  be  found.    Just  so  for  aa  as 
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■ction  ia  determined  by  cbsTaoter,  it  is  deternuDed  by  fts  object 
which  tlie  agent  has  thus  eonsciouBly  made  hia  own,  imd  baa 
come  to  make  his  own  in  consequence  of  actions  similarly  de- 
termined. He  is  thus  conscious  of  being  the  author  of  the  act; 
he  imputes  it  to  himself.  The  very  excuses  that  he  makes  for  it 
—not  less  when  they  take  the  fonn  of  an  appeal  to  some  &tal- 
istic  or  '  necesBarian '  doctrine  than  in  a  more  volgar  guise — an 
evidence  that  he  does  so.  And  in  such  a  case  the  eridenee  of 
consciousness,  fairly  interpreted,  is  final.  The  suggesticm  that 
coBsciousDess  may  not  correspond  with  reality  is,  bere  at  least, 
unmeaning.  The  whole  question  is  one  of  consoiouBnees,  a 
question  of  the  relation  in  which  a  man  consciously  stands  to 
objects  (those  of  dedie)  which  exist  only  ip  and  for  conscioaB- 
nees.  If  the  man  is  consciously  determined  by  himself  in  being 
determined  by  those  objects,  he  is  so  really:  or  rather  this 
statement  is  a  mere  pleonasm,  for  the  (»Lty  reality  in  queetioo 
is  consciousness. 

109.  It  is  strictly  a  contradictionj  then,  to  say  that  an  action 
which  a  man's  character  determines,  or  which  expresses  his 
character,  is  one  that  he  cannot  help  doing.  It  representB  him 
as  standing  in  a  relation  to  external  agency,  while  doing  the 
act,  in  which  he  does  not  stand  if  hia  character  determines  it. 
We  may  say,  if  we  like,  without  any  greater  error  than  that 
of  inappropriate  phtaseology,  that,  given  the  agent's  character  ^ 
and  circumstances  as  they  at  any  time  are,  the  action  '  cannot 
help  being  done,'  if  by  that  we  merely  mean  that  the  action  ia 
as  necessarily  related  to  the  character  and  circomstuces  as  any 
event  to  the  sum  of  its  conditions.  The  meaning  in  t^t  case 
is  not  untrue ;  bat  the  expression  is  inappropriate,  for  it  implies 
a  kind  of  personification  of  the  action.  It  speaks  of  the  action, 
as  abstracted  from  the  agent,  in  terms  only  appropriate  to  an 
agent  whose  powers  are  directed  by  a  force  not  his  own. 

It  is  probably  a  sort  of  confusion  between  the  improper  sense 
in  which  it  may  be  said  that  a  moral  action  cannot  help  being 
done,  because  the  outcome  of  character  in  contact  with  certain 
circumstances,  and  the  proper  sense  in  which  it  is  said  that  a 
man  nnder  compulsion  cannot  help  doing  something,  which 
generates  the  notion  that,  if  an  action  is  the  reetdt  of  character 
and  oireumstanoes,  the  agent  cannot  help  doing  it  and  is  8 
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necessary  a^ot.  All  results  are  neee»»ary  reenltB.  If  a  man's 
action  is  the  resalt  of  his  character  and  circumstances,  we  in 
effect  add  nothiDg  by  saying  that  it  is  their  necessary  result. 
If  it  is  not  the  result  of  character  or  circnmstanceB,  or  (as  wo 
prefer  to  say)  if  it  is  not  the  expression  of  a  character  in  contact 
with  certain  circumstances,  there  must  he  some  further  element 
that  coDtribntes  to  its  determiDation,  What  is  that  further 
element?  'Free-will,'  some  one  may  say.  Very  well;  but 
'free-will'  is  either  a  name  for  you  know  not  what,  or  it  is 
included,  is  the  essential  factor,  in  character.  Big:htly  under- 
stood, the  ascription  of  an  action  to  character  as,  in  respect  to 
circumstances,  its  cause,  is  just  that  which  efiectually  dis- 
tinguishes it  as  free  or  moral  from  any  compulsory  or  merely 
natural  action.  It  is  simply  a  confusion  to  suppose  that,  be- 
cause an  action  is  a  result — and  if  a  result,  a  neceamry  result — of 
character  and  circumstance,  the  agent  is  therefore  a  'necessary' 
agent,  in  the  sense  of  being  an  instrument  of  external  force  or 
a  result  of  natural  events  and  agencies ;  in  other  words,  that '  he 
cannot  help'  acting  as  he  does.  Nay,  it  is  more  than  a  con- 
fusion :  it  is  an  inference  positively  forbidden  by  the  proposition 
from  nhich  it  is  inferred.  For  to  say  that  character  is  a  deter- 
minant of  the  act,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  deny  that  it  proceeds 
from  an  agent  in  this  sense  '  necessary.' 

110.  The  view,  then,  that  action  is  the  joint  result  of  cha- 
racter and  circumstances,  if  we  know  what  we  are  about  when 
we  speak  of  character,  does  not  render  shame  and  remorse  un- 
accountable and  unjustifiable,  any  more  than,  in  those  by  whom 
it  is  most  thoroughly  accepted,  it  actually  gets  rid  of  them. 
On  the  contrary,  rightly  understood,  it  alone  justifies  them. 
If  a  man's  action  did  not  represent  his  character  but  an  arbitrary 
freak  of  some  unaccountable  power  of  unmotived  willing,  why 
should  he  be  ashamed  of  it  or  reproach  himself  with  it?  As 
little  does  such  a  view  render  the  impulse  after  self-reform  un- 
accountable, or,  with  those  who  accept  it  bona  fide  and  not  as  an 
excQse  for  the  '  sins  they  have  a  mind  to,'  actually  tend  to  weaken 
the  iqjipnlse.  There  is  nothing  in  the  fact  that  what  a  man  now 
is  aniT  does  is  the  result  (to  speak  pleonastically,  the  necestary 
result)  of  what  he  has  been  and  has  done,  to  prevent  him  from 
seeking  to  become,  or  from  being  able  to  become,  in  the  future 
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oilier  and  better  tlmn  he  now  is,  unless  the  capacity  for  conceiving 
a  better  state  of  himself  has  been  lacking  to  him  in  the  past  or 
has  become  lost  to  bim  at  present :  and  that  this  is  not  eo  is 
Bhonrn  by  the  fact  that  be  does  ask  the  question  whether  and, 
how  he  can  become  better,  even  though  be  answer  the  question 
in  the  negative.  Tbe  dependence  of  a  man's  present  and  future 
on  his  past  would  indeed  be  fatal  to  the  possibility  of  that  self- 
reform  which  is  conditional  upon  the  wish  for  it,  if  his  past  bad 
not  been  one  in  which  his  conduct  wsb  determined  by  a  con- 
ception of  personal  good,  But  because  his  past  has  been  of  such 
a  kindj  there  has  been  in  it,  and  has  been  continued  out  of  it 
into  bis  present,  a  perpetual  potentiality  of  self-reform,  consi^ 
ing  in  the  perpetual  discovery  by  the  man  that  he  is  not  satisfied; 
that  be  has  not  found  the  personal  good  which  he  sought ;  that, 
however  many  pleasures  be  baa  enjoyed,  he  is  none  the  better  off 
in  himself,  none  the  nearer  to  that  which  he  would  wish  to  be. 

The  capacity  for  the  conception  of  being  better,  which  such 
an  experience  at  once  evinces  and  maintains,  forms  in  itself  both 
the  inchoate  impulse  to  realise  the  conception,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  its  realisation.  Tbe  possibility  is  no  doubt  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  realisation.  The  inchoate  impulse  may  be 
constantly  overborne  by  other  impulses,  with  the  gratificatioii 
of  which  the  man  for  the  time,  from  habit  or  strength  of 
passion,  identifies  his  personal  good.  Its  actualisation,  how- 
ever, depends  simply  on  its  own  relative  strength,  not  on  any 
accessories  or  command  of  means.  The  prevalent  wish  bo  be 
better  constitutes  the  being  better,  "Whether  or  no  in  any  in- 
dividual ease  it  shall  obtain  that  prevalence,  depends  (to  use 
the  most  general  expression)  on  the  social  infiuences  brought 
to  bear  on  tbe  man ;  but  the  influences  effective  for  the  purpose 
all  have  their  origin,  ultimately,  in  the  desire  to  be  better  on 
the  part  of  other  men,  as  carrying  with  it  a  desire  for  the  better- 
ing of  those  in  whom  they  are  interested.  The  '  Grace  of  God' 
works  through  no  other  channels  but  such  as  fall  under  this 
general  description.  If,  and  so  far'as,  in  the  past  and  present 
of  individual  men  and  of  the  society  which  is  at  once  constituted 
by  them  and  makes  them  what  they  are,  this  desire  is  operative, 
the  dependence  of  the  individual's  present  on  his  past,  80  far 
from  being  incompatible  with  his  seeking  or  being  able  to  be- 
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come  better  than  he  is,  is  just  what  constitatcs  the  definite 
possibility  of  this  self-improvement  being  soag^bt  and  attained. 
If  there  were  no^sueh  dependence,  if  I  could  be  Bomething  to- 
day irrespectively  of  what  I  was  yesterday,  or  something  to- 
morrow irreBpectively  of  what  1  am  to-day,  the  motive  to  the 
self-reforming  effort  famished  by  regrets  for  a  past  of  which 
I  reap  the  fruit,  that  growing  success  of  the  effort  that  comes 
with  habituation,  and  the  aauurance  of  a  better  future  whieli 
animates  it,  would  alike  be  impossible. 

111.  That  denial,  then,  of  the  possibility  of  a  moral  new  birth, 
which  is  sometimes  supposed  to  follow  logically  from  the  ad- 
missioD  of  a  necessary  connexion  between  present  and  past  in 
human  conduct,  is  in  truth  no  consequence  of  this  admission, 
but  of  the  view  which  ignores  the  action  of  the  self-presenting 
£go  in  present  and  past  alike.  Once  recognise  this  action,  aud 
it  is  seen  that  the  necessary  relation  in  which  a  man  stands  to 
hia  own  past  may  be  one  of  such  conscious  revulsion  from  itj  on 
account  of  its  failure  to  yield  the  self-satisfaction  which  be  seeks, 
as  Brnonnts  to  what  is  called  a  conversion.  Put,  though  there 
is  no  valid  reftson  why  the  acceptance  of  '  determinism,'  in  the 
sense  explained,  should  debar  us  from  looking  for  '  changes  of 
heart  and  life '  in  the  individual,  it  may  yet  be  that  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  doctrine  does  sometimes  in  some  degree  tend  to 
paralyse  the  moral  initiative  and  weaken  the  power  of  self- 
reform.  It  is  probably  never  fair  to  lay  the  blame  of  a  moral 
deterioration  or  enfeeblement  primarily  on  intellectnal  misap- 
prehension ;  but  in  a  speculative  age  even  misapprehension  may 
tend  to  promote  vicious  tendencies,  by  interfering  with  the  con- 
viction which  would  otherwise  be  the  beginning  of  their  cure. 
The  form  of  misunderstsoding  on  the  subject  now  before  as, 
most  likely  to  be  practically  mischievous,  will  be  the  confusion, 
already  noticed,  between  the  true  proposition  that  there  is  a 
necessary  connexion  between  character  and  motive,  and  between 
motive  and  act,  and  the  false  proportion  that  man  is  a  necessary 
agent,  in  the  sense  of  not  being  his  own  master  but  an  instru- 
ment of  natural  Forces.  Men  may  he  found  to  argne,  more  or 
less  explicitly,  that,  if  that  which  he  is  depends  on  what  ha  has 
been  and  baa  done,  and  if,  farther,  whatever  he  may  become  in 
the  future  will  depend  00  what  he  now  is — that  if  this  Is  so,  as 
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it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is,  tliere  is  bo  good  in  liis  trying 
painfully  to  become  better ;  that  he  may  as  well  live  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  hour  as  it  comes.  How  may  ^uch  self-sophisti- 
cation  most  compendiouely  be  met? 

112.  In  the  firet  place,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  such 
language  implies  in  the  highest  degree,  on  the  part  of  any  one 
who  uses  it,  a  self-distinguishing  and  self-seeking  consciousness. 
But  for  this  he  could  not  thus  present  to  himself  his  own  con- 
dition, as  determined  by  what  he  has  been  in  the  past  and 
determining  what  he  will  be  in  the  future.  Nor  unless  there 
were  something  which  he  sought  to  become,  a  good  of  himself 
ai  iimtel/  which  he  sought  to  attain — imless  he  were  thus  deter- 
mined by  himself  as  an  object  to  himself — could  the  question, 
whether  there  was  any  use  in  trying  to  improve  himself  instead 
of  letting  things  take  their  course,  have  any  meaning  for  him. 

It  should  be  shown,  secondly,  that  this  self-distinguiBhing 
and  self-seeking  consciousness,  with  the  yearning  for  a  better 
state  of  himself,  as  yet  unattained,  which  it  carries  with  it,  in  a 
special  sense  makes  him  what  he  is,  and  has  made  that  past 
history  of  himself,  on  which  his  present  state  depends,  what  it 
has  been  ;  that  therefore,  just  so  far  as  his  future  depends  on 
his  present  and  his  past,  it  depends  on  this  consciousness,  de- 
pends on  a  direction  of  his  inner  life  in  which  he  is  self- 
determined  and  his  own  master,  because  his  own  object. 

Further,  it  should  be  shown  that,  so  far  from  the  dependence 
of  his  future  upon  what  he  now  is  and  does  being  a  reason  for 
passivity,  for  letting  things  take  their  course  (which'  means, 
practically,  for  following  the  desire  or  aversion  of  which  the 
indulgence  gives  him  most  present  pleasure  or  saves  him  most 
present  pain),  it  would  only  be  the  absence  of  this  dependence 
that  could  afford  a  reason  for  such  passivity.  If  I  could  '  trammel 
up  the  consequence '  of  that  which  at  any  time  I  am  and  do ;  if 
there  could  be  any  break  of  continuity  between  what  I  shall  be 
and  what  I  am ;  then  indeei^  I  might  be  reckless  of  what  I  do, 
BO  long  as  it  is  pleasant,  and,  in  what  I  allow  myself  to  be, 
might  take  no  thought  of  what  it  is  desirable  that  I  should 
become.  It  is  the  unthinkableness  of  any  such  break  of  con- 
tinuity which,  in  the  presence  of  the  self-distinguishing  and 
self-seeking  consciousness  of  man,  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
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moat  reckless  sensu&Iisb  to  live  absolately  for  the  momeat,  and 
forms  the  standiog  possibility  of  self-improvement  even  in  him. 
So  long  aa  a  man  presents  himself  to  himself  as  possibly  exist- 
ing in  some  better  state  than  that  in  which  he  actually  is— and 
that  he  does  so  is  implied  even  in  his  denial  that  the  possibility 
can  be  realised — there  is  somethiag  in  him  to  reftpond  to  what- 
ever moralising  influences  society  in  any  of  its  forms  or  institu- 
tions, themselves  the  gradual  outcome  through  the  ages  of  maD'a 
free  effort  to  better  himself,  may  bring  to  bear  on  him.  The 
claims  of  the  iamily,  the  call  of  country,  the  pleading  of  the 
preacher^  the  appeal  of  the  Church  through  eye  and  ear,  may  at 
any  time  awaken  in  him  that  which  we  call  (in  one  sense,  truly) 
a  new  life,  but  which  is  yet  the  continned  working  of  the  spirit 
which  has  never  ceased  to  work  in,  upon,  and  about  bim. 

113.  'Bat  what  becomes  of  this  theory,'  the  enlightened  man 
of  pleasure  may  reply, '  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  human  agent, 
in  that  earliest  stage  of  conscious  personal  being  between  which 
and  all  the  following  stages  you  admit  that  there  is  a  neces- 
sary connexion,  is  a  result  of  strictly  physical  forces  and  pro- 
cesses? Will  it  not  then  follow  that  the  man's  life  is  through- 
out determined  in  the  same  strictly  physical  way  as  is  its  earliest 
stage  of  personal  consciousness ;  and,  this  being  so,  that  it  is  as 
much  a  dclnsion  for  him  to  suppose  that  he  can  alter  himself  for 
better  or  for  worse,  as  it  would  be  for  a  plant  or  an  animal  to 
suppose  so?  Neither  plant  nor  animal,  indeed,  is  unimprovable. 
The  produce  of  the  plant  can  be  modified  by  grafting,  and  im- 
proved by  tillage.  Animals  can  be  trained  to  behave  in  a  way 
in  which,  to  begin  with,  they  are  incapable  of  behaving.  So 
man,  the  highest  of  animals,  is  capable  of  improvement ;  bat  it 
most  be  by  circumstance,  it  must  be  initiated  from  without. 
The  improvement,  the  development,  will  not  come  for  the  wish- 
ing. It  will  come,  for  some,  in  the  struggle  for  existetice.  To 
those  for  whom  it  does  not  so  come  it  will  not  come  at  all,  and 

'  they  might  as  well  not  bother  themselves  about  it.' 

114.  We  answer  that  the  improvement  determined  by  the 
wish  to  be  better  on  the  part  of  the  improving  sabject — more 
properly,  the  improvement  which  that  wish,  so  far  as  prevalent, 
itself  constibntes — has  nothing  in  common  with  an  improve- 
ment of  plants  or  animals  such  as  that  referred  to,  which  is 
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related  to  no  such  wish,  and,  if  related  to  any  wish  at  alt,  not  to 
one  on  the  part  of  the  animal  or  plant  improved.  That  there 
ie  8ach  a  wish,  at  any  rate  in  the  developed  man,  cannot  be  denied 
even  by  those  who  may  profess  to  regard  it  as  ineflfectual.  "We 
meet  them,  then,  by  saying  that  the  child  which  is  to  be  father 
of  the  man  capable  of  such  a  wish,  cannot  be  the  mere  child  of 
nature ;  or,  conversely,  that  the  mere  child  of  nature  cannot  be 
father  of  the  man,  as  in  our  own  persons  we  know  the  man  to  be. 
More  fully:  when  we  say  that  the  character  of  a  man,  and  hia 
consequent  action,  as  it  at  any  time  stands,  is  the  result  of  what 
his  character  has  previously  been,  as  gradually  modified  through 
the  varying  response  of  the  character  to  vaiying  circumstances, 
and  the  registration  in  the  character  of  retidua  from  these 
responses,  we  must  assume,  as  the  basis  of  the  character  through- 
out, a  self-distinguiebing  and  Belf-eeelcing  consciousness. 

Unless  we  do  so,  the  proposition  stated  will  not  bold  good. 
No  response  to  oircum stances  of  a  being  which  has  not,  or  is  not, 
this  consciousneBS,  will  account  for  its  coming  to  have  or  to  be 
it.  Such  a  being  could  not  be  father  of  the  moral  man  affiliated 
to  it.  It  will  hare  to  be  admitted  that  the  consciousness  neces^ 
sary  to  a  character  and  exhibited  in  moral  action  has  enpervened 
from  without  upon  the  supposed  primitive  being.  No  true  de- 
velopment will  be  possible  of  the  moral  man  from  the  state  of 
being  from  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  developed,  because  no 
true  thread  of  identity  can  be  traced  between  the  two  states. 
If,  recognising  this,  we  ascribe  to  the  man  or  child  of  the  pnst', 
whose  character  and  action  we  sappose  to  have  made  the  man  of 
the  present  what  he  is,  that  Belf-determiuing  consciousness  which 
distinguishes  the  man  as  he  is,  the  same  impossibility  meets  us 
again  as  soon  as  we  try  to  affiliate  this  man  or  child  of  the  past 
to  mere  nature— to  treat  him  as  the  outcome  of  natural  forces 
and  processes.  It  is  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  understand  the  rela- 
tion to  man's  self-determining  consciousness  of  that  in  him  which 
is  merely  natural  (or,  to  speak  more  properly^  of  that  in  him 
which  would  be  merely  natural,  if  it  were  not  related  to  sneh  a 
consciousness)';  bat  we  do  not  overcome  the  difficulty  by  ig- 
noring the  absolute  difference  between  such  a  conscionsoess  and 
everything  else  in  the  world,  a  difference  which  remains  the 
same,  whether  we  do  or  do  not  extend  the  meaning  of '  nature  * 
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BO  as  to  include  modes  of  being  thus  absolutely  different.  In 
ite  primitive,  no  less  than  in  its  most  developed  form,  the  self- 
determlniDg  consciousness  as  little  admits  of  derivation  from 
that  which  has  or  is  it  not,  as  life  from  that  which  has  or  is 
it  not. 

The  statement  then,  that  the  human  being,  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  his  conscious  existence,  between  which  and  all  the 
following  stages  there  is  a  necessary  eonnexioD,  is  a  result  of 
forces  and  processes  which  exclude  a  self-determining  consciotis- 
ness, — though  if  it  were  admitted,  it  would  be  fatal  to  any 
doctrine  of  hmnan  freedom, — cannot  be  admitted  without  self- 
contradiction.  The  earlier  stage  will  not,  under  any  modifica- 
tion by  oiroumstances,  account  for  the  later,  ?/it  is  the  result  of 
the  processes  described,  or  unlets  it  already  involves  the  self- 
determining  consciousness  which  carries  freedom  with  it  in  all 
modes  of  its  existence.  Should  the  question  be  asked,  If  this 
self-consciousnesB  is  not  derived  from  nature,  what  then  is  its 
origin  ?  the  answer  is  that  tt  has  no  origin.  It  never  began, 
because  it  never  was  not.  It  is  the  condition  of  there  being 
such  a  thing  as  beginning  or  end.  Whatever  begins  or  ends 
does  so  for  it  or  in  relation  to  it. 
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115.  The  ground  upon  whicb,  rig-litly  or  wrongly,  the  redu- 
cibilitj  of  moral  conduct  to  a  series  of  natural  phenomena,  and 
vrith  it  the  possibility  of  a  physical  science  of  ethics,  ie  here 
denied,  should  by  this  time  be  sufficiently  plain.  It  lies  in  the 
view  that  in  all  conduct  to  which  moral  predicates  are  applicable 
a  man  is  an  object  to  himself ;  that  such  conduct,  equally  whether 
virtuous  or  vicious,  expresses  a  motive  consisting  in  an  idea  of 
personal  good,  which  the  man  seeks  to  realise  by  action ;  and 
that  the  presentation  of  such  an  idea  is  not  explicable  by  any 
series  of  events  in  time,  bat  implies  the  action  of  an  eternal  con- 
sciouBuesB  which  makes  the  processes  of  animal  life  organic  to  a 
particular  reproduction  of  itself  in  man.  The  first  impression  of 
any  one  reading  this  etatement  may  probably  be  that  in  our  zeal 
to  maintain  a  distinction  of  ethics  from  natural  science  we  have 
adopted  a  view  which,  if  significant  and  true,  would  take  away 
the  only  intelligible  foundation  of  ethics  by  reducing  virtuous  and 
vicious  action  to  the  same  motive ;  a  motive  the  rejection  of  which 
by  the  will  we  virtually  declare  to  be  impossible,  by  treating  it  as 
itself  the  act  or  expression  of  will.  In  order  to  avoid  misappre- 
hension on  this  point,  and  to  explain  how  we  understand  that 
distinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad  will  which  undoubtedly 
forms  the  true  basis  of  ethics,  it  will  he  necessary  to  enter  on  a 
fuller  discussion  of  the  nature  of  Will,  in  its  relation  to  Desire 
and  Reason. 

116.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  quasi-personifications  of 
Desire,  Reason,  and  Will,  which  in  one  form  or  another  have 
governed  the  language  of  moral  philosophy  in  all  ages  in  which 
such  philosophy  has  existed.  Sometimes  desire  and  reason  have 
bden  represented  as  inviting  the  man  in  different  directions, 
while  the  will  has  been  supposed  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
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directioDfl  Bhall  be  foUowed.  Sooaetimes  the  oppoBttion  haa  been 
represented  as  lying  rather  between  diSerent  desires,  of  which 
reason  however  (according  to  the  euppoaition)  supplies  the  object 
to  the  one,  while  some  irrational  appetite  is  the  soorce  of  the 
other;  the  will  being  the  arbiter  which  determines  the  action  ac- 
cording to  the  rational  or  irrational  desire.  Meanwhile  criticism 
has  been  always  ready  to  suggest  that  the  only  possible  conflict 
is  between  desires,  to  which  reason  is  related  only  as  the  minister 
who  cooDts  the  cost  and  calculates  means,  without  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  their  initiation  or  their  direction  t«  an  end ; 
that  the  only  tenable  distinction  between  irrational  and  rational 
desires  is  really  one  between  desire  for  the  nearer  pleasure  and 
desire  for  the  more  remote,  or  between  desire  for  a  pleasure 
which  a  just  calculation  would  pronounce  to  be  overbalanced  by 
the  pains  incidental  to  or  consequent  upon  its  attainment, 
and  desire  for  one  not  liable  to  be  thus  cancelled  in  the  total 
remit'. 

When  this  view  is  accepted,  the  will  is  naturally  taken  to  be 
merely  a  designation  for  any  desire  that  happens  for  the  time  to 
be  strong  enough  to  determine  action.  '  No  doubt,'  it  will  be 
said,  '  there  is  a  particular  class  of  the  phenomena  observable  by 
tfae  inner  sense — a  class  called  acts  of  will — which  are  dis- 
tinguished from  other  events  that  take  place  in  nature  as  bei^ 
directed  by  our  feeling.  But  we  are  not  entitled  to  suppose  that 
in  the  case  of  each  man  there  is  really  a  single  agent  or  power 
exerted  in  his  acts  of  willing,  a  single  basis  of  these  phenomena. 
To  do  so  would  be  of  a  piece  with  the  logical  fiction  of  "  things  " 
underlying  the  several  groupa  of  phenomena  which  we  connect 
by  ft  common  name.  Any  act  of  willing  is  the  result  of  the 
manifold  conditions  which  go  to  constitute  the  feeling  by  which 
it  is  directed*— conditions  most  various  in  the  various  cases  of 
willing,' 

The  same  criticism  may  be  applied  to  our  usual  assumptions 
in  regard  to  'desire,' and  'intelligence'  or  'reason,'  which  we 
are  apt  to  distingubh  from  will,  as  &culties  having  something  in 
common  with  it  and  yet  different  from  it.  '  No  doubt,'  it  may 
be  said,  'there  are  certain  inner  acts  or  phenomena  which  in 
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virtue  of  certain  resemblances  we  describe  by  the  common  name 
'desire;'  others  which  on  a  similar  ground  we  designate  '  per- 
ceptions,' '  conceptions^  and  '  inferences,'  and  afterwards  reduce 
to  the  higher  genus  of  intellectual  acts.  But  we  are  deceived 
by  a  process  of  language  if,  having  arrived  at  an  abstract  term 
to  indicate  the  elements  of  likeness  in  these  several  groups  of 
phenomena,  we  allow  ourselves  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
single  agent  or  faculty — desire  as  such — underlying  the  manifold 
desires  of  this  or  that  man,  and  of  another  such  faculty — iotetit- 
gcDCe  or  reason  as  such — underlying  his  manifold  perceptions, 
conceptions  and  inferences* 

117.  We  have  then  first  to  enquire  whether  there  is  any  real 
unity  corresponding  to  the  several  terms,  desire,  intelligence, 
will,  on  the  part  of  spiritual  prinViiples  to  which  these  terms  are 
appropriate.  Do  they  merely  indicate  each  certain  resemblances 
between  certain  sets  of  inner  phenomena,  a  single  point  of  view 
from  which  these  several  sets  of  phenomena  may  be  regarded, 
and  thus  a  unity  not  in  the  phenomena  themselves  but  on  the 
part  of  the  person  contemplating  them?  Or  is  there,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  single  principle  which  monifests  itself  under  end- 
lees  diversity  of  circumstance  and  relation  in  all  the  particular 
desires  of  a  man,  and  is  thne  in  virtue  of  its  own  nature  desig- 
ntted  by  a  single  name  7  And,  in  like  manner,  are  out  acts  of 
intelligence  and  will  severally  the  expression  of  a  single  principle, 
which  renders  each  group  of  acts  possible  and  is  entitled  in  its 
own  right  to  the  eingle  name  it  bears  ?  We  shall  find  reason  to 
adopt  this  latter  view.  The  meaning  we  attach  to  it,  however, 
is  not  that  in  one  man  there  are  three  separate  or  separable 
principles  or  agents  severally  underlying  his  acts  of  desire,  nnder- 
etanding,  and  will.  Wo  adopt  it  in  the  sense  that  there  is  one 
subject  or  spirit,  which  desires  in  all  a  man's  experiences  of 
desire,  understands  in  all  operations  of  his  intelligence,  wills  in 
all  his  acts  of  willing ;  and  that  the  essential  character  of  his 
desires  depends  on  their  all  being  desires  of  one  and  the  same 
snbject  which  also  understands,  the  essential  character  of  his 
intelligence  on  its  being  an  activity  of  one  and  the  same  subject 
which  also  desires,  the  essential  character  of  his  acts  of  will  on 
their  proceeding  from  one  and  the  same  subject  which  also 
desires  and  iindersfands. 
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118.  Let  TIB  begin  with  the  further  coDBideration  of  ietire. 
The  distinction  has  already  been  pointed  ont  between  instinctive 
impulse  and  desire  of  that  kind  which  is  a  factor  in  our  human 
experience.  The  latter  involves  a  consciousness  of  its  object, 
which  in  turn  implies  a  consciousness  of  self.  In  this  con- 
sciousness of  objects  which  is  also  that  of  self,  or  of  self 
which  is  also  a  consciousness  of  objects,  we  have  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  desire  (as  we  know  it),  of  under- 
standing and  of  will,  as  compared  with  those  processes  of  the 
animal  soul  with  which  they  are  apt  to  be  confused.  And  this 
consciousness  is  also  the  common  basis  which  unites  desire, 
understanding,  and  will  with  each  other.  Our  habitual  language 
for  expressing  the  life  of  the  soul  naturally  lends  itself  to  obscure 
the  distinction  upon  which  it  is  important  here  to  insist.  Wb 
constantly  speak  of  sensation  as  if  it  were  in  itself  a  j;onscion8- 
ness  of  an  object  by  which  it  is  excited.  We  speak  of  feeling 
this  thing  and  that,  which  we  no  doubt  do  feel,  but  which  we 
only  feel  because  we  are  self-conscious ;  because  in  feeling  we 
distinguish  ourselves  from  the  feelings  as  their  subject.  The  con- 
fusion is  complicated  by  the  common  usage  of  feeling  and  con- 
sciousness as  equivalent  terms ;  which  makes  it  difficult  to  mark, 
the  difiercnce  between  the  feeling  of  self,  implied  in  all  pleasure 
and  pain,  and  that  distinguishing  presentation  of  self,  as  at  once 
the  subject  of  feelings  and  other  than  them,  which  property  con- 
fltitntea  self-consciousness.  Nor  when  we  have  recognised  the 
distinction  between  mere  feeling  and  feeling  as  it  is  in  the  self- 
conscious  man,  is  it  easy  to  express  it.  If  we  use  one  set  of 
terms,  we  fail  to  convey  the  difference  between  sensation,  as  the 
affection  of  s  sonl  or  of  an  individual  subject  properly  so  called, 
and  any  affection  of  one  material  thing  by  another.  Adopting 
another  set  of  terms,  we  seem  to  fall  into  the  enor  just  noticed, 
of  identifying  mere  sensation  with  the  consciousness  of  self  and 
object. 

119.  The  unity  of  an  individual  soul  is  implied  in  all  feeling; 
or  perhaps  we  should  raiher  say  that  feeling  constitutes  the 
unity  of  the  individual  soul.  The  individual  animal  is  not 
merely  one  for  us,  who  contemplate  the  connexion  between  the 
members  organic  to  its  life.  It  is  one  in  itself,  as  no  material 
atom  or  material  compound  is,  in  virtue  of  the  common  feeling 
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through  which,  if  one  member  euder,  all  the  meiubers  Buffer 
with  it.  It  18  not  one,  as  the  atom  is  supposed  to  be,  in  the 
sense  of  being  absolutely  simple  and  excluding  everything  else 
from  itself.  Nor  is  it  one,  like  the  material  univerae,  merely  in 
respect  of  unity  of  relation  between  manifold  elements.  It  is 
one  in  the  sense  that  upon  certain  occurrences  in  the  parts  of 
s  peculiarly  constitated  body  there  supervenes  feeling,  which  is 
not  any  one  or  nnmher  of  the  occurrences,  nor  a  result  of  their 
combination,  in  the  sense  of  being  analysable  into  them ;  which 
does  not  admit  of  being  analysed  into  or  explained  by  anything 
else,  and  would  therefore  be  unknown  but  for  our  immediate 
experience  of  it ;  which,  while  it  is  not  the  attribute  of  any  or 
all  of  the  elements  organic  to  it,  is  incommunicably  private  to  a 
subject  experiencing  it,  affected  by  tbe  past  and  afTecting  the 
future  of  that  particular  subject,  hie  own  and  not  another's. 

The  question  of  the  distinction  between  animals  and  plants, 
the  question  whether  all '  animals  *  feel,  whether  any  'plants'  do, 
is  one  of  classification  with  which  we  are  not  here  concerned. 
However  such  a  question  may  be  answered,  it  does  not  affect  the 
importance  of  noticing  the  distinctive  nature  of  the  individuality 
which  feeling  constitutes.  It  is  only  indeed  from  experience  of 
ourselves,  not  from  observation  of  the  animals,  that  we  know 
what  this  individuality  is ;  but  according  to  all  indications  we 
are  justified  in  ascribing  it  at  any  rate  to  all  vertebrate  animals. 
To  say  that  they  feel  as  men  do,  or  that  they  are  mdividual  in 
the  same  sense  as  men,  is  misleading,  because  it  is  to  ignore  the 
distinctive  character  given  to  human  feeling  and  human  in- 
dividuality by  a  self-consciousness  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
aecribe  to  the  animals.  But  the  assertion  that  they  feel  no  less, 
and  are  no  less  individual,  than  ourselves  seems  to  be  within  the 
mark,  ,  And  if  by  desire  we  mean  no  more  than  that  felt  im- 
pulse ^h^  riddance  from  pain  which  pain  carries  with  it  to  the  ' 
individual,  or  that  felt  want  which  survives  a  feeling  of  pleasure; 
if  by  will  we  mean  no  more  than  'activity  determined  by  feeling; ' 
then  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  ascribe  desire  and  will  to  the 
animals. 

120.  But  though  feeling,  in  the  sense  explained,  constitutes 
individuality,  it  does  not  in  that  sense  amount  to  the  full  in- 
dividuality of  man.    It  does  not  make  the  human  self  what  it 
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is.  Each  of  ub  is  one  or  individual,  not  merely  in  the  sense  that 
he  feels  and  is  to/ar  conscions,  but  in  the  eense  that  he  presents 
bis  feelings  to  himself,  that  he  distinguishes  himself  from  them, 
and  is  conscious  of  them  as  manifold  relatione  in  which  he,  the 
single  self, 'stands  to  the  world, — in  short,  as  manifold  facts. 
It  is  thus  only  as  self-conscious  that  we  are  capable  of  knonr- 
ledge,  because  only  as  self-conscious  that  we  are  aware  of  being 
in  the  presence  of  &cts.  Only  in  virtue  of  self-conscionsness  is 
there  for  us  a  world  to  be  known.  la  that  sense  man's  self- 
conEcioaeness  is  his  understanding.  This  does  not  of  course 
mean  that  the  abstract  form  of  self-consciousness  is  an  intelli- 
gence of  &cts.  We  know  nothing  of  self-conscionsness  apart 
from  feeling,  and  are  probably  entitled  to  assume  that  there  is 
no  such  thing.  The  self-consciousness  therefore  of  which  we 
speak  includes  feeling ;  not  indeed  feeling  as  it  is  before  the 
Ki&^  of  self-consciousness  is  reached,  but  feeling  as  it  is  for  the 
self-conscious  soul,  or  feeling  as  manifold  recognised  relation 
to  an  objective  world.  In  this  reality  of  its  existence,  in  this 
actual  co-operation  with  the  senses,  self-Gonseiousness  is  the 
faculty  of  understanding,  which  in  its  full  activity,  with  the  pro- 
gressive analysis  of  that  which  the  senses  contain  or  reveal, 
becomes  knowledge,  or  the  actual  imderstanding  of  a  world.  In 
the  same  way  self-consciousness  is  the  faculty  or  possibility  of 
desire,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  characteristic  of  desire  to  be  directed 
to  objects  present  to  the  mind  of  the  person  desiring  tliem. 

If  this  statement  seems  strange,  it  ia  because  we  are  misled 
by  our  habit  of  abstraction.  Regarding  self- consciousness  in 
unreal  detachment  from  the  sensations  which  to  the  self-con- 
scions  soul  become  intelligible  facts,  we  find  a  paradox  in  the 
statement  that  it  is  the  basis  of  nnderstanding.  For  a  like 
reason,  because  we  are  habituated  to  abstract  self-consciousness 
from  the  wants  and  impulses  which  are  the  sequel/^  of  sensation, 
we  stumble  at  the  notion  of  our  desires  being  founded  on  self- 
conscionsncss.  We  suppose  self-consciousness,  in  short,  apart 
from  a  soul  and  from  the  activities  of  sense  and  appetite  which 
belong  to  a  soul  before  self-consciousness  supervenes.  -  We  then 
oppose  it  to  those  very  faculties  and  acts  of  desire  and  under- 
standing which  are  really  its  expression,  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
only  as  self-conscious  that  the  soul  exhibits  them.     No  doubt, 
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if  Belf-coDSciousnees  were  not  the  Belf-conscioosnesa  of  a  soul,  if 
it  did  not  supervene  upou  a  sentient  and  appetitive  life,  it  would 
not  exhibit  itself  as  understanding  and  desire ;  but  neither  would 
it  be  whftt  it  is  at  all.  The  forms  of  psychical  activity  on 
which  it  supervenes  are  carried  on  into  it,  though  with  a  cha- 
racter altered  by  its  supervention.  They  form  its  content,  its 
filling ;  not  one,  however,  which  remains  what  it  was  ui>on  the 
first  manifestation  of  self- consciousness  in  the  FOul,  but  one 
which  is  constantly  taking  new  determinations  to  itself  through 
the  activity  of  which  sclf-conscionsness  is  the  distinguishing  form, 

121.  Just  as  the  action  of  self-consciousness  in  understanding 
becomes  apparent  as  soon  as  we  ask  ourselves  how  the  facts  with 
which  our  intelligence  deals  come  to  be  there  for  ut — how  oc- 
currences of  sensation  come  to  be  apprehended  by  us  as  facts — 
so  its  action  in  desire  becomes  apparent  as  soon  as  we  ask  our- 
selves how  the  objects  to  which  our  desires  are  directed,  and 
which  make  them  what  they  are,  come  to  arise  in  our  minds. 
To  take  an  elementary  instance,  bow  do  we  come  to  desire  food  ? 
Because  we  are  hungry,  is  the  answer  that  first  suggests  itself. 
But,  before  we  accept  the  answer,  we  must  enquire  more  care- 
fully what  we  mean  by  the  desire.  Do  we  mean  by  it  (i) 
hunger  itself,  as  a  particular  sort  of  painful  feeling;  or  (a)  an 
instinctive  impulse  to  obtain  food,  excited  by  this  painful  feeling 
but  without  consciousness  of  an  object  to  which  the  impulse  is 
directed ;  or  (3)  an  impulse  excited  by  the  image  of  a  pleasure 
previously  experienced  in  eating,  such  as  we  soem  to  notice  in  a 
well-fed  dog  or  cat  when  the  dinner-bell  rings ;  or  {4)  desire  for 
an  object  in  the  proper  sense ;  i.e.  for  something  which  the  de- 
siring subject  presents  to  itself  as  distinct  at  once  from  itself, 
the  subject  that  desires,  and  from  other  objects  which  miglit  be 
desired  but  for  the  time  are  not  ? 

It  is  only  if  we  understand  '  desire  for  food '  in  the  second  of 
these  senses  that  any  one  can  he  said  to  desire  food  merely 
because  he  is  hungry.  In  the  first  sense  the  desire,  being  the 
same  thing  as  hunger,  obviously  cannot  be  explained  by  it,  but 
only  by  a  physiological  account  of  the  way  in  which  hunger 
arises.  In  the  two  latter  senses  of  the  '  dedre  for  food '  hunger 
does  not  account  for  it.  Hunger,  whether  considered  simply  as 
a  painfol  feeling  or  as  involving  an  instinctive  impulse  to  remove 
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that  feeling,  may  exist  without  the  desire  for  food  in  either  of 
these  senses.  The  qnest  and  taking  of  food  do  not  necessarily 
imply  more  than  hunger  and  an  instinctive  impulse  to  remove  it, 
Thej  do  not  necessarily  imply  even  the  revival  of  an  image  of 
pleasure  previously  asBociated  with  eating  some  eort  of  food ; 
much  less  desire  for  an  ohject,  presented  as  such.  To  begin 
with,  even  by  the  human  infant,  food  must  be  sought  and 
obtained  instinctively,  without  any  previous  experience  of  it  as 
something  that  will  remove  the  pain  of  hunger,  without  any 
presentation  to  the  fnind  of  the  removal  of  pain  as  an  end  to 
which  means  are  to  t>e  sought.  If  tlte  quest  of  food  must  thua 
in  some  cases  be  instinctive,  i.  e.  carried  on  without  consciousneee 
of  an  object  to  which  it  is  directed,  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  it  is  not  so  in  all,  except  where  an  experience  of  our  own, 
or  on  experience  which  admits  of  communication  to  us,  teBtiiiee 
to  the  contrary. 

122.  Now  that  which  takes  place  iu  the  soul  of  an  animal 
when  hungry  and  seeking  food  is  not  an  experience  of  this 
kind.  The  reason,  therefore,  which  we  have  for  saying  of  our- 
selves or  our  fellow-men  that  we  desire  food  ae  an  object  ef 
which  we  are  conscious,  does  not  apply  to  animals.  Those 
atkimals  indeed  with  which  we  chiefly  associate,  exhibit  all  the 
signs  of  impulses  to  action  excited  by  recurrent  images  of 
pleasure  previously  experienced,  but  this  recurrence  of  the  image 
of  B  past  pleasure  does  not  in  itself  amount  to  the  consciousness 
of  a  desired  object  consisting  in  a  particular  pleasure.  Self- 
consciousness  is  implied  in  the  one  as  it  is  not  in  the  other.  The 
mere  revival  in  a  sentient  subject  of  the  image  of  a  past  pleasure, 
with  the  consequent  impulse  after  the  renewal  of  the  pleasure, 
does  not  imply  any  consciousness  by  the  subject  of  itself  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  pleasure,  as  the  subject  which  has  enjoyed  it, 
and  may  enjoy  it  t^in,  and  which  has  also  enjoyed  other 
pleasures  comparable  with  it ;  nor  any  consciousness  of  an 
objective  world  to  which  belong  the  conditions  of  the  pleasure — 
the  means  to  it,  and  its  consequences. 

123.  As  our  principal  concern  is  to  ascertain  what  desire  in 
ourselves  is,  not  what  desire  in  the  animals  is  not,  we  need  not 
dwell  on  the  objections  which  naturally  suggest  themselves  to 
the  view  that  the  actions  of  animals  in  all  cases  admit  of  being 
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explained  without  the  ascription  to  them  of  self-eonseiousnesa. 
They  are  objections  which  would  probably  disappear  when  once 
the  difference  was  realised  between  the  existence  of  an  individutd 
soul  and  the  individual's  presentation  of  his  individuality  to  him- 
self— his  distinction  of  himself  from  telations  in  which  he  stands 
to  a  world.  Even  when  the  difference  has  been  apprehended, 
the  aifectionate  observer  of  the  dog  and  the  horse  ^oxj  be  slow 
to  admit  that  their  behaviour  represents  merely  the  sequence  of 
impulses  upon  images  of  pain  and  pleasnre,  without  conscious 
reference  to  self  or  to  a  world ;  which  means  without  either 
such  memory  or  such  perception,  such  fear  or  such  hope,  aa  ours. 
"We  cannot  deny,  at  any  rate  of  the  beasts  friendly  to  man,  that 
in  a  certain  sense  they  learn  by  experience ;  that  the  processes 
by  which  the  trained  or  practised  animal  seeks  to  obtain  the 
pleasure  or  avoid  the  pain,  of  which  the  imagination  excites  its 
impulse,  imply  the  association  with  the  imagined  pleasui-e  or 
pain  of  the  images  of  many  sensations  which  have  been  found  to 
be  connected  with  that  pleasure  or  pain.  It  is  readily  assumed 
that  such  habitual  sequence  of  images  amounts  to  an  experience 
of  facts  like  our  own  ;  to  an  apprehension  of  au  objective  world, 
of  which  the  necessary  correlative  is  consciousness  of  self.  The 
assumption  becomes  inveterate  through  the  pTactice  of  describ- 
ing the  behaviour  of  animals  in  terms  derived  from  our  own 
experience, — a  practice  constantly  becoming  more  prevalent,  as 
the  description  of  animal  life  becomes  a  more  favourite  subject  of 
literary  art.  It  is  not  to  the  purpose  here  to  criticise  the  as- 
Bupption  in  detail.  It  is  enough  to  point  out  that  it  it  an 
assumption ;  that  the  consciousness  of  objects  as  such,  whether 
objects  of  knowledge  or  objects  of  desire,  is  more  and  other  than 
any  established  sequence  of  images  or  any  direction  of  desire  by 
such  sequent  images ;  and  that  this  consciousness  of  objects, 
whether  any  animals  partake  of  it  or  no,  is  the  characteristic 
thing  in  human  experience,  both  in  the  experience  through 
wTiich  we  become  acquainted  with  nature  and  in  that  through 
which  morality  arises. 

124.  The  desire  for  food — to  return  to  that  primary  instance — 
though  there  are  senses  in  which  it  is  independent  of  self-coa- 
sciousnesB,  is  not  in  those  senses  an  element  ia  our  moral  ex- 
perience.    Aii  a  determinant  of  our  action  as  men,  it  is  a  desire 
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for  an  object,  of  the  preBentatioa  of  wliicli  Belf-conscioosneEa  is 
the  condition.  Whether  we  take  the  object  desired  to  be  the 
removal  of  a  particular  pain  or  enjoyment  of  a  particolar  plea- 
sure, or  the  maintenance  of  life  and  strength,  or  Boms  further 
object  for  the  sake  of  which  life  and  strength  are  eong'bt ;  or 
whether  we  euppose  a  wish  for  each  of  these  ends  to  be  in- 
eluded  in  the  unity  of  a  will  directed  to  the  taking  of  food ;  in 
any  case  the  object  is  rendered  an  object  to  us  by  a  self  which 
distingnisbes  itself  from  its  experience.  The  pain  of  hunger, 
the  pleasure  cf  eating,  are  alike  presented  as  constituents  in 
a  universe  of  pains  and  pleasures,  which  the  subject  contemplates 
himself  as  possibly  suffering  and  enjoying,  and  in  relation  to 
which  he  places  the  pain  or  pleasure  that  for  the  time  pre- 
dominates  in  bis  imagination.  There  is  for  him  a  world  of 
feeling,  however  limited  in  its  actual  range  yet  boundless  in 
capacity,  of  which  he  presents  himself  as  the  centre.  It  is  by 
its  relation  to  this  world  that  any  particular  pleasure  is  defined 
for  him  as  an  object  of  desire,  and  thus,  however  animal  in  its 
origin,  becomes  to  him,  through  such  reference  to  a  'before 
and  afler  '  of  experience,  what  it  is  not  to  the  animal  that  feels 
bat  does  not  distinguish  itself  from  its  immediate  feeling.  This 
being  tnie  even  of  animal  pleasure,  if  desired  as  an  object  or  as 
we  desire  it,  it  is  more  plainly  true  of  such  an  object  as  the 
maintenance  of  life  and  strength,  and  of  any  end  for  the  sake  of 
which  life  and  strength  are  desired.  To  conceive  his  life  as  an 
end,  to  conceive  ends  for  which  be  seeks  to  live,  are  clearly  the 
functions  only  of  a  being  who  can  distinguish  the  manifold  of 
his  experience  actual  and  possible  from  himself,  and  at  the  same 
time  gather  it  together  as  related  to  bis  single  self. 

125.  Sven  those  desires  of  a  man,  then,  which  originate  in 
animal  want  or  susceptibility  to  animal  pleasure,  in  the  sense 
that  without  such  want  or  sosceptibility  they  would  not  be, 
yet  become  what  they  are  in  man,  as  desires  consciously  di- 
rected to  objects,  through  the  self-conscioasness  which  is  the 
condition  of  those  objects  or  any  objects  being  presented.  And 
it  is  only  as  consciously  directed  to  objects  that  they  have  a 
morel  quality  or  contribute  to  make  us  what  we  are  as  moral 
agentft  To  desire  food,  in  the  sense  either  of  being  hungry  or 
of  having  an  impulse  excited  by  an  imagination  of  some  pleasure 
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of  eating,  without  refereuce  to  a  eelf  wbich  presents  the  pleasure 
to  itself  as  a  good  among  other  possible  good  things,  is  not  a 
function  of  our  moral  nataro.  If  in  oar  waking  and  sane  life 
we  are  capable  of  such  a  merely  animal  experieuce  at  all,  it  at 
any  rate  does  not  affect  ns  for  the  better  or  worse  as  men.  It 
has  no  bearing  on  the  state  of  soul  or  character  to  which  the 
terms  good  or  bad  in  the  moral  sense  are  applied.  In  order  to 
have  such  a  bearing,  however  dependent  on  susceptibilities  of 
the  animal  soul,  it  must  take  its  essential  cliaracter  from  that 
supervention  of  self- consciousness  npoa  these  susceptibilities 
through  which  a  man  becomes  aware  of  Uie  pleasure  derived 
from  tliem  as  an  end  which  he  makes  his  own. 

126.  Nor  can  it  be  admitted  that  those  desired  objeclB  which 
are  of  most  concern  in  the  moia!  life  of  the  civilised  and  educated 
man,  who  has  outgrown  mere  sensuality,  are  directly  dependent 
on  animal  susceptibilities  at  all.  It  is  not  merely  their  character 
as  objects  which  the  man  makes  his  good  that  tbey  owe  to  self- 
conscionsness.  The  eueceptibilities  in  which  the  desires  Ihem- 
selveB  originate,  unlike  the  susceptibilities  to  the  pain  of  hunger 
or  pleasure  of  eating,  do  not  arise  out  of  the  animal  system,  bnt 
out  of  a  state  of  things  which  only  self-conscious  agents  can 
bring  about.  The  conflict  of  the  moral  life  would  be  a  much 
simpler  affair  than  it  is  if  it  were  mainly  fought  over  those 
'bodily  pleasures,'  in  dealing  with  which,  according  to  Aristotle, 
the  qualities  of  'continence  and  incontinence'  are  exhibited. 
The  most  formidable  forces  which  '  right  reason '  has  to  subdue 
or  render  contributory  to  some  '  true  good '  of  man,  are  passions 
of  which  reason  is  in  a  certain  sense  itself  the  parent.  They  are 
passions  which  the  animals  know  not,  because  they  are  excited 
by  the  conditions  of  distinctively  human  society.  They  relate 
.  to  objects  which  only  the  intercourse  of  self-conscious  agents  can 
bring  into  existence. 

This  is  ofleu  true  of  passions  which  on  first  thoughts  we  might 
be  inclined  to  reckon  merely  animal  appetites.  The  drunkard 
probably  drinks,  as  a  rule,  not  for  the  pleasure  of  drinking,  but 
to  drown  pains  or  win  pleasures — pains  for  instance  of  self- 
reproach,  pleasures  of  a  quickened  fancy  or  of  a  sense  of  good 
fellowship — of  which  only  the  thinking  man  is  capable.  The 
love  which  is  apt  to  be  most  dangerously  at  war  with  duty  ia 
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not  a  mere  sexual  impulse,  but  the  passion  for  a  person,  in  wbtch 
the  coDBciousnees  on  the  lover's  part  both  of  his  own  individu- 
ality and  of  that  of  the  beloved  pcrsoa  is  at  the  utmost  intensity. 
Our  envies,  jealousies,  and  ambitions — whatever  the  resemblance 
between  their  oatward  si^s  and  certain  expressions  of  emotion 
in  animals — are  all  in  their  proper  nature  distinctively  human, 
because  all  founded  on  interests  possible  only  to  self-conscious 
beings.  We  cannot  separate  eucb  passions  from  their  exciting 
cauEes.  Take  away  those  occasions  of  them  which  ari§e  out  of 
OUT  intercoaree  as  persons  with  persons,  and  the  passions  them- 
selves  as  we  know  them  disappear.  The  ad\'iiDt3ges  which  I 
envy  in  my  neighbour,  the  favour  of  society  or  of  a  particular 
person  which  I  lose  and  he  wins  and  which  raakes  me  jealous  of 
Iiim,  the  superiority  in  form  or  power  or  place  of  which  the 
imagination  excites  my  ambition — these  would  have  no  more 
existence  for  an  agent  not  self-conscious,  or  not  dealing  with 
other  self-conscious  agents,  than  colour  has  for  the  blind. 

127.  It  should  further  be  noticed  that  not  only  do  those 
desires  ^nd  passions  which  foim  part  of  our  moral  experience 
depend  on  the  action  of  a  self-conscious  soqI  in  respect  of  the 
presentation  of  their  objects,  many  of  them  also  in  respect  of  the 
conditions  nnder  which  the  Busceplibility  to  them  arises,  but  that 
the  same  action  is  implied  in  the  manner  in  which  they  qualify 
each  other.  We  are  apt  to  speak  of  our  desires  for  this  object 
and  that  as  if  each  operated  on  us  singly,  or  as  if  each  had  its 
effect  on  as  independently  of  the  others,  though  our  conduct 
may  represent  their  combined  result.  But  such  language  is  not 
a  true  expression  of  our  experience.  We  are  never  so  exclusively 
poBseased  by  the  desire  for  any  object  as  to  be  quite  unaffected 
hj  the  thought  of  other  desired  objects,  of  which  we  are  conscious 
that  the  loss  or  gain  wotild  have  a  bearing  on  our  happiness. 
In  reflection  upon  onr  motives  ve  abstract  the  predominant 
desire  from  that  qualification,  whether  in  the  way  of  added 
strength  or  of  abatement,  which  it  derives  from  the  belief  on 
tJie  part  of  the  desiring  subject  that  its  satisfaction  involves  the 
satisfitctjon  or  frustration  of  other- desires.  But  it  is  in  fact 
always  so  qualified.  Onr  absorption  in  it  is  never  so  complete 
bat  that  the  consideration  of  a  possible  happiness  conditional 
upon  the  satisfaction  of  other  desires  makes  a  difference  to  it, 
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thongli  it  may  not  be  each  a  difference  ss  makes  its  dgn  in 
outward  conduct.  We  do  not  indeed  deeire  the  objects  of  onr 
ordinary  interests  for  the  sake  of  our  general  happiness,  any 
more  than  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  which  the  satisfaction  of 
desire  constitutes.  As  has  often  been  pointed  out,  if  there  were 
not  desires  for  particular  objects  other  than  the  desire  for  hap- 
piness, there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  the  desire  for  happiness ; 
for  there  would  be  nothing  to  constitute  the  happiness  desired. 
Sut  in  every  desire  I  so  far  detach  myself  from  the  desire  as  to 
conceive  myself  in  possible  enjoyment  of  the  satisfaction  of  other 
desires,  in  other  words,  as  a  subject  of  happiness ;  and  the 
desire  itself  is  more  or  less  stimulated  or  checked,  according  as 
its  gratification  in  this  involuntary  forecast  appears  conducive  to 
happiness  or  otherwise. 

128.  Even  with  the  man  of  most  eoneentrated  purpose,  the 
object  on  which  his  heart  is  set — e.g.  the  acquisition  of  an  estate, 
election  to  Parliament,  the  execution  of  some  design  in  literature 
or  art — though  it  may  admit  of  description  by  a  single  phrase, 
really  involves  the  satisfaction  of  many  different  desires.  The 
several  objects  of  these  admit  of  distinction,  but  they  are  not  to 
be  considered  so  many  separate  forces  combining  to  make  up  the 
actual  resultant  motive.  No  one  of  them  apart  from  the  rest 
would  be  what  it  is,  because  each,  as  it  really  actuates  the  man, 
is  affected  by  the  desire  for  personal  veil-being ;  and  that  well- 
l)eing  presents  itself  to  him  as  involving  the  satisfaction  of  them 
all.  In  the  cases  of  concentrated  purpose  supposed,  the  man  haa 
come  to  identify  his  well-being  with  his  success  in  bringing 
about  a  certain  event  or  series  of  events.  To  him,  as  he  fore- 
casts his  future,  the  possibility  of  that  success  being  attained,  (his 
acquisition  of  the  estate,  his  election  to  Parliament)  presents 
itself  as  the  possibility  of  his  greatest  good.  It  would  not  seem 
so,  indeed,  unless  he  had  (or  had  once  had)  various  desires,  each 
directed  to  its  specific  object  other  than  his  well-being,  and  anless 
he  contemplated  the  satisfactioa  of  these  desires  as  involved  in 
this  particular  success ;  but  on  the  other  hand  no  one  of  these 
desires  would  actuate  him  as  it  does,  in  the  way  of  directing  all 
his  effort  to  the  single  end  for  which  he  lives,  unless  it  were 
strengthened  and  sustained  by  the  anticipation  of  a  well- 
being,  in  which  he  conceives  the  Batia&ct^on  of  the  other  desires 
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to  be  as  much  inTolred  as  the  sstiBfaction  of  this  particular  one. 
The  conception  of  this  well-being  is  the  medium  through  which 
each  desire  is  at  once  qnahfied  and  remforcod  by  all  the  rest,  in 
directing  the  man's  effort  to  that  end  in  which  be  presents  to 
himself  the  satisfaction  of  them  all.  In  the  case  of  men  whose 
effort  is  less  concentrated  in  its  direction,  who  hve  with  more 
divided  urns,  though  'chance  desires'  have  greater  weight,  yet 
none  of  these  is  unaffected  by  the  idea  of  a  happiness  not  to  be 
identified  with  the  satisfaction  of  any  single  desire. 

Now  it  is  only  to  the  self-conscious  soul,  which  distinguishes 
itself  from  all  desires  in  tarn,  that  such  an  idea  is  possible.  In 
this  further  sense,  then — not  only  as  the  condition  (i)  of  the 
presentation  of  objectt,  whether  desired  or  perceived,  and  (3)  of 
the  EUBceptibilitieB  in  which  those  of  our  desires  which  are  of 
most  moral  importance  for  good  or  evil  originate,  but  (3)  as  the 
source  of  the  idea  of  happiness — it  is  Belf-coneciousnees  that 
makes  the  action  of  desire  what  it  reiUly  is  in  the  life  of  moral 
beings.  If  it  is  true  that  no  desire  actuates  as  without  quali- 
fication by  the  consciousness  of  our  capacity  for  other  experience 
than  that  which  this  particular  desire  constitutes,  then,  in  that 
sense,  as  well  as  in  the  other  senses  indicated,  it  is  true  that 
every  desire  which  actuates  us  has  a  character  that  aelf-con- 
Bciousness  gives  it.  The  objects  of  a  man's  various  desires  form  a 
system,  connected  by  memory  and  anticipation,  in  which  each  ia 
qualified  by  the  rest ;  and  just  as  the  object  of  what  we  reckon  a 
single  desire  derives  its  unity  from  the  unity  of  the  self-pre- 
senting consciousness  in  and  for  which  alone  it  exists,  so  the 
system  of  a  man's  desires  has  its  bond  of  union  in  the  single 
subject,  which  always  carries  with  it  the  consciousness  of  objects 
that  have  been  and  may  be  desired  into  the  consciousness  of  the 
object  which  at  present  is  being  desired. 

129.  To  revert  then  to  the  question  from  which  this  part  of 
our  discussion  started,  we  shall  he  right  in  refusing  to  admit 
that  particular  desires  are  the  only  realities  and  that '  Desire'  is 
a  logical  fiction ;  right  in  asserting  a  real  exietence  of  Desire  as 
such,  if  by  this  we  understand  the  one  soul  or  subject,  and  that 
a  self-conscious  soul  or  subject,  which  desires  in  all  the  desires  of 
each  of  us,  and  as  belonging  to  which  alone,  as  related  to  each 
other  through  relation  to  it,  our  several  desires  are  what  they  are. 
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But  if  ire  irean  anythiog  else  thaa  this  when  we  hypoetatise 
desire — as  we  do  when  we  talk  of  Desire  moving  us  to  act  in 
such  or  such  a  way,  misleadiDg  ob,  overcoming  ua,  conflicting 
with  Reason,  &c. — theo  '  Desiro '  ia  a  logical  abstraction  which 
we  nre  mistaking  for  i-eality.  It  is  thus  equally  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  real  unity  in  all  a  man's  desires,  a 
common  ground  of  them  ull,  and  that  this  real  unity  or  common 
ground  is  simply  the  man's  self,  as  conscious  of  itself  and  con- 
EtcioiiBly  seeking  in  the  satisfaction  of  desires  the  satisfaction  of 
itself. 

But  the  real  unity  underlying  the  opcrafions  of  intelligence  is 
also  the  man's  self-conscious  self.  It  is  only  in  virtue  of  hia 
Belf-conscionsness,  as  has  previously  been  pointed  out,  that  he 
is  aware  of  facts  as  facts,  or  that  his  experience  reveals  to  lilm  a 
world  of  related  objects.  It  is  clear  then  that  we  roust  not 
imagine  Desire  and  Intellect,  as  our  phraseology  sometimes  mis- 
leads us  into  doing,  to  be  separate  agents  or  inflnenees,  always 
independent  of  each  other,  and  in  the  moral  life  often  conflicting. 
The  real  agent  called  Desire  is  the  man  or  self  or  subject  as 
desiring;  the  real  agent  called  Intellect  is  the  man  as  under- 
standing, as  perceiving  and  conceiving ;  and  the  man  that  de- 
sires is  identical  with  the  man  that  understands.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  desire  is  clearly  not  the  same  thing  as  to  under< 
sinnd.  How  then  is  the  state  of  the  ease  to  be  truly  repre- 
sented? 

1 30.  We  commonly  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  the  same 
person  has  distinct  faculties  of  desire  and  understanding;  and  to 
this  statement,  so  far  as  it  goes,  no  objection  can  fairly  he  made. 
It  is  equally  impossible  to  derive  desire  from  intellect  and  intel- 
lect from  desire ;  impossible  to  treat  any  desire  as  a  mode  of 
understanding,  or  any  act  of  understanding  as  a  mode  of  desire. 
No  reason  cau  be  given  why  any  perception  or  conception  should 
lead  to  desire,  unless  the  soul  has  to  begin  with  some  possibility 
called  into  activity  by  the  idea,  but  other  than  that  of  which 
the  activity  constitutes  the  idea— the  perception  or  conception. 
And,  coDversely,  we  cannot  explain  how  a  desire  should  set 
intellectnal  activities  in  motion  except  on  a  corresponding  sup- 
position.    This  being  so,  wc  must  ascribe  to  the  self-conscious 
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soul  or  man  two  equally  primitive,  co-ordinate,  poBsibilitiee  of 
desiring  and  understanding.  But  we  va&y  not  regard  these  as 
independent  of  each  other,  or  suppose  that  one  can  really  exist 
without  the  other,  since  they  have  a  common  source  in  one  and 
the  same  Eelf-coDscionaness.  The  man  carries  with  him  into  his 
desires  the  same  single  Eelf-conscionsneGs  which  makes  his  acts 
of  understanding  what  they  are,  and  into  his  acta  of  under- 
standing the  same  single  self-conEciousness  which  makes  his 
desires  what  they  are.  No  desire  which  forms  part  of  oar  moral 
experience  would  be  what  it  is,  if  it  were  not  the  desire  of  a 
subject  which  also  understands :  no  act  of  our  intelligence  would 
be  what  it  is,  if  it  were  not  the  act  of  a  subject  which  also 
desires. 

This  point  would  not  be  worth  insisting  on,  if  it  meant  merely 
that  desires  and  operations  of  the  intellect  mutually  succeed  each 
other ;  that  in  order  to  the  excitement  of  desire  for  an  object,  as 
distinct  from  appetite  or  iastlacti?e  impulse,  there  must  have 
been  a  perception,  involving  at  least-  some  elementary  acts  of 
memory  and  inference ;  and  that  a  desire,  again,  commonly  sets 
in  motion  an  intellectual  consideiation  of  consequences  and  ways 
and  means.  The  meaning  is  that  every  desire  which  is  within 
the  experience  of  a  moral  agent,  involves  a  mode  of  consciousness 
the  same  as  that  which  is  involved  in  acts  of  understanding; 
every  act  of  understanding  a  mode  of  self-consciousness  the  same 
as  that  which  is  involved  in  desire.  The  element  common  to  1 
both  lies  in  the  oonscioaeness  of  self  and  a  world  as  in  a ) 
sense  opposed  to  each  other,  and  in  the  conscious  effort  to  over-  J 
come  this  opposition.  This,  however,  will  seem  one  of  those 
dark  and  lofty  statements  which  excite  the  stispieiou  of  common 
sense.  The  reader's  patience  is  therefore  requested  during  one 
or  two  panigraphs  of  explanation. 

131.  Desire  for  an  object  may  be  said  generally  to  be  a  con- 
sciousness of  an  object  as  already  exisfaug  in  and  for  the  con- 
sciousness itself,  which  at  the  same  time  strives  to  give  the  object 
another  esistence  than  that  which  it  thus  has — to  make  it  exist 
really  and  not  merely  in  the  desiring  conscioosness.  A  man 
dL-sires,  let  us  suppose,  to  taste  n  bottle  of  fine  wine,  to  hear  a 
certain  piece  of  music,  to  see  Athens,  to  do  a  service  to  a  friend, 
to  finish  a  hook  that  he  has  in  hand.    In  each  case  the  desired 
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object,  as  such,  exists  merelj'  in  his  conscioiisneBs,  and  the  de- 
sire for  it  involves  the  conscionsness  of  the  difference  between 
such  existence  of  the  desired  otject  and  that  realisation  of  it 
towards  which  the  desire  strives,  and  which,  when  attained,  is 
the  satisfaction  or  extinction  of  the  desire.  In  that  sense  the 
desire  is  at  once  a  conscionsness  of  opposition  between  a  man's 
self  and  the  real  world,  and  an  effort  to  overcome  it  by  giving  a 
reality  in  the  world,  a  reality  Qoder  the  conditions  of  fact,  to  the 
object  which,  as  desired,  exists  merely  in  bis  consciousness.  It 
is  true  of  conrse  that  the  bottle  of  wine,  the  piece  of  musio,  the 
city  of  Athens,  exist  qnite  independently  of  the  conEcioasness  of 
any  desiring  subject  i  but  these  are  not  the  desired  objects.  The 
experience  of  tasting  the  wine  or  hearing  the  music  is  the 
desired  object  -j  and  this  does  not,  any  more  than  the  anticipated 
service  to  the  friend  or  the  achievement  of  writing  the  boob, 
exist  while  desired  except  in  and  for  the  consciousness  of  the 
person  desiring  it.  So  soon  as  it  existed  otherwise  the  desire 
would  cease.  It  is  true  also  that,  though  the  desired  object  is 
one  which  for  the  person  desiring  it  remains  to  be  realised — ^to 
have  reality  given  it — yet  his  desire  for  it  is  a  real  and  definitely 
conditioned  fact.  To  a  superior  intelligence  contemplating  the 
state  of  the  case,  the  man's  desire,  with  the  unattained  object 
which  it  implies,  would  he  as  real  as  anything  else  in  the  world. 
And  further,  while  it  would  be  apparent  to  such  an  intelligence 
that  it  was  only  in  virtue  of  the  man's  self-con sciousness  that  the 
desired  object  existed  for  him,  as  such ;  only  through  it  that  he 
was  capable  of  such  an  experience  as  that  of  which,  if  the  desire 
be  not  simply  sensual,  the  forecast  moves  him ;  on  the  other 
hand  it  would  he  no  less  apparent  that  the  desire,  however  dis- 
tinctively human,  presupposes  and  entails  some  modification  of 
the  animal  system.  We  are  here  considering,  however,  what 
desire  for  an  object  is  to  the  person  experiencing  the  desire,  while 
experiencing  it,  not  wh|t  it  might  be  to  another  regarding  it 
speculatively  as  a  fact.  As  so  experienced,  the  common  cha- 
racteristic of  every  such  desire  is  its  direction  to  an  object  con- 
Bciously  presented  as  not  yet  real,  and  of  which  the  realisation 
would  satisfy,  t.  e.  extinguish,  the  desire.  Towards  this  extinction 
of  itself  in  the  realisation  of  its  object  every  desire  is  in  itself  an 
effort,  however  the  effort  may  be  prevented  from  making  its  out- 
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ward  Eign  by  the  interfereDce  of  other  desires  or  bj  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  case. 

132.  Such  dcBire,  then,  implies  on  the  part  of  the  desiring 
subject  (a)  a  distinction  of  itself  at  once  from  its  desire  and  from 
the  real  world ;  (fi)  a  consciousness  that  the  conditions  of  the 
real  world  are  at  present  not  in  harmony  with  it,  the  subject  of 
the  desire ;  (c)  an  effort,  however  undeveloped  or  misdirected,  so 
to  adjust  the  conditions  of  the  real  world  as  to  procure  satis- 
faction of  the  desire.  Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  consider 
the  generic  nature  of  our  thought.  Here  too  we  find  the  same 
general  characteristic,  a  relation  between  a  subject  and  a  world 
of  manifold  facts,  of  which  at  first  it  is  conscious  simply  as  alien 
to  itself,  but  which  it  is  in  constant  process  of  adjusting  to  itself 
or  making  its  own.  This  is  no  less  true  of  thought  in  the  form 
of  q>eculative  understanding,  the  process  of  learning  to  know 
facts  and  their  relations,  than  it  is  true  of  it  in  the  practical  form 
of  giving  effect  and  reality  to  ideas.  We  have  already  seen  how  it 
is  only  for  a  self-conscious  soul  that  the  senses  reveal  facta  or 
objects  at  all.  The  same  seIF-con?ciousnes8  which  arrests  succes- 
sive sensations  as  facts  to  be  attended  to,  finds  itself  baffled  and 
thwarted  so  long  as  the  facts  remain  an  unconnected  manifold. 
That  it  should  bring  them  into  relation  to  each  other  is  the  con- 
dition of  its  finding  itself  at  home  in  them,  of  its  making  them 
its  own.  This  establishment  or  discovery  of  relations — we 
naturally  call  it  ettabUthment  when  we  think  of  it  as  a  function 
of  our  own  minds,  diMocety  when  we  think  of  it  as  a  function 
determined  for  us  by  the  mind  that  is  in  the  world — is  the  ' 
essential  thing  in  all  understanding.  It  is  involved  in  those 
perceptions  of  objects  which  we  are  apt  improperly  to  oppose  to 
acta  of  understanding,  but  which  all  imply  the  discursive  process 
of  conscioosnesa,  bringing  different  eensnons  presentations  into 
relation  to  each  other  as  equally  related  to  the  single  conscious 
subject ;  and  it  is  involved  in  those  infereaces  and  theories  of 
relations  between  relations  which  we  commonly  treat  as  the 
work  of  understanding  par  excellence.  Whatever  the  object 
which  we  set  ourselves  to  understand,  the  process  b^ns  with 
our  attention  being  challenged  by  some  fact  as  simply  alien  and 
eitemal  to  us,  as  no  otherwise  related  to  as  than  is  implied  in 
its  being  there  to  be  known ;  and  It  ends,  or  rather  is  constantly 
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approaching  an  end  never  reached,  in  the  mcutal  appropriatioa 
of  the  Tact,  through  its  heing  bronght  under  definite  relations 
with  the  cosmos  of  facts  in  which  we  are  already  at  home. 

133.  Now  if  this  is  a  true  account  of  epeculativc  thinking, 
which  it  is  our  natural  hahit  to  put  in  stronger  contrast  with 
desire  than  we  do  practical  thinking,  it  is  clear  that  between  the 
action  of  the  self-conscious  soul  in  desiring  and  its  action  in 
learning  to  know  there  is  a  real  unity.  Each  implies  on  the 
part  of  the  soul  the  conscionsness  of  a  world  not  itself  or  its  own. 
Each  implies  the  effort  of  the  soul  in  different  ways  to  overcome 
this  negation  or  opposition — the  one  in  the  way  of  gathering  the 
objects  presented  through  Ibe  senses  into  the  unity  of  an  intel- 
ligible order ;  the  other  in  the  way  of  giving  to,  or  obtaining 
for,  objects,  which  various  susceptibilities  of  the  self-conscious 
Eoul  suggest  to  it  and  which  so  far  exist  for  it  only  in  idea,  a 
reality  among  sensible  matters  of  faet.  The  unity  of  the  self- 
conscious  soul  thus  exhibits  itself  in  these  its  seemingly  most 
different  activities. 

Accordingly,  if  ne  understand  by  thought,  as  exercised  ex 
parte  nostra,  the  consciousnesB  in  a  soul  of  a  world  of  manifold 
facts,  related  to  each  other  through  relation  to  itself  but  at  the 
same  time  other  than  itself,  and  its  operation  in  appropriating 
that  world  or  making  iteelf  at  home  in  it,  it  will  follow  from 
what  has  been  said  that  thought  in  this  sense  is  equally  in- 
volved in  the  exercise  of  desire  for  objects  and  in  the  employment 
of  understanding  about  facts.  In  the  one  case  it  appears  in  the 
formation  of  ideal  objects  and  the  quest  of  means  to  their  realisa- 
tion; in  the  other,  it  appears  in  the  cognisance  of  a  manifold 
reality  which  it  is  sought  to  unite  in  a  connected  whole.  This 
community  of  principle  in  the  two  cases  we  may  properly 
indicate  by  calling  our  inner  life,  as  determined  by  desires  for 
objects,  practical  thought,  while  wo  call  the  activity  of  under- 
standing speculative  thought. 

134.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  exercise  of  the  one  activity  is  always 
a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  other.  In  all  exercise  of  the 
understanding  desire  is  at  work.  The  result  of  any  process  of 
cognition  is  desired  throughout  it.  No  man  loams  to  know 
anythiug  without  desiring  to  know  it.  The  presentation  of  a 
fact  which  does  not  on  the  first  view  fit  itself  into  any  of  our 
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cfitttUisIied  theories  of  the  world,  awakens  a  dceirc  for  such  ad- 
justment, which  may  be  effected  either  by  further  acquaintance 
with  the  relatione  of  the  fuct,  or  by  a  modification  of  our  pre- 
vious theories,  or  by  a  combination  of  both  processes.  All 
acquisition  of  knowledge  takes  place  in  this  way,  and  in  every 
stage  of  the  process  we  are  moved  by  a  forecast,  however  vague, 
of  ita  result.  The  learner  of  course  knows  not  how  he  will 
assimilate  the  strange  fuct  till  he  has  done  fO,  but  the  idea  of 
its  assimilation  as  possible  evokes  his  eflbrtj  precisely  as,  in  a 
case  naturally  described  as  one  of  desire,  the  idea,  let  us  say,  of 
winning  tl:e  love  of  a  woman  evokes  the  effort  of  the  lover  to 
realise  the  idea. 

Thus  the  process  of  onr  understanding  in  its  mo~-t  distinctive 
sense  ia  necessarily  accompanied  by  desire.  But  can  it  conversely 
1>e  maintained  of  desire,  as  we  experience  it,  not  only  that  it 
has  in  common  with  understanding  the  essential  characteristics 
of  conscious  relation  between  self  and  a  world,  and  of  couscious 
effort  to  overcome  the  opposition  between  the  two,  but  that  it 
necessarily  carries  with  it  an  exercise  of  understanding  in  the 
distinctive  sense,  as  we  have  just  seen  that  our  exercise  of  under- 
standing necessarily  carries  with  it  desire?  On  reflection  it 
will  appear  to  be  only  some  arbitrary  abridgment  of  our  con- 
ception of  desire  which  makes  us  hesitate  to  admit  tbut  it  is  so. 
So  soon  as  an}'  desire  has  become  more  than  an  indutjnite  yearn- 
ing fur  we  know  not  what,  so  soon  as  it  is  really  dcsirey'cT-  tome 
oliject  <^v;hich  ice  are  contdoat,  it  necessarily  involves  an  employ- 
meut  of  tlie  nndersfcinding  upon  those  conditions  of  the  real 
world  which  make  the  difference,  so  to  Fpeak,  between  the  object 
as  desired  and  its  realisation.  In  the  primary  stages  of  desire 
for  an  object,  when  it  is  either  a  desire  on  the  part  of  a  child 
still  feeling  its  way  in  the  world,  or  desire  for  some  objedi  that 
has  newly  suggested  itself,  the  apprehension  of  the  conditions  of 
its  realisation  may  be  of  the  most  elementary  kind ;  or,  again, 
the  person  desiring  may  be  so  familiar  with  those  conditions  that 
he  is  scarcely  aware  of  his  mind  dwelling  on  them.  But  in  every 
case,  if  desire  is  conscioosly  directed  to  an  object,  and  if  that  object 
is  presented  as  still  unrealised  and  as  dependent  for  its  realisation 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  not  yet  fulfilled — and 
otherwise  it  would  be  an  object  already  attained,  not  detired — then 
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a  diBcnreive  actioB  of  nnderBtandingamoDgthoBe  conditions,  essen- 
tially tke  Bantie  as  that  by  whicK  we  learn  the  nature  of  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  the  necessary  aceompaaiment  of  the  desire.  To  the 
extent  at  least  of  an  apprehension  that  there  are  conditions  of 
which  the  fulfilment  is  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  object, 
it  is  implied  in  that  merely  inchoate  desire  (if  it  is  consciously 
directed  to  an  object  at  all)  which  stops  short  of  initiating  any 
actual  exertion  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions.  Without  it 
the  consciousness  of  distinction  between  the  object  as  desired, 
and  those  conditions  of  reality  that  would  satisfy  the  desire, 
could  not  exist. 

135.  Thus  these  two  modes  of  our  soul's  action,  desire  and 
intellect,  or  practical  thought  and  speculative  thought,  have  not 
merely  the  element  in  common  which  is  expressed  by  the  de- 
signation  of  each  as  thought,  but,  as  has  just  been  shown, 
neither  action  can  really  be  exerted  without  calling  the  other 
into  play.  This  is  so  even  when  the  matters  of  fact  upon  which 
the  understanding  is  employed  are  such  as  neither  have  any 
bearing,  or  are  not  conceived  as  having  any,  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  man's  estate,  nor  make  any  appeal  to  the  artistic 
interest.  It  is  so,  again,  when  the  object,  of  which  the  realisa- 
tion is  desired,  is  merely  the  enjoyment  of  a  sensual  pleasure. 
But  in  other  cases  the  mutual  involation  of  desire  and  under- 
standing, of  practical  and  speculative  thought,  is  even  more 
complete.  There  are  processes,  naturally  described  as  intellectual, 
in  which  desire  is  not  merely  involved  in  the  sense  that  the 
completion  of  the  intellectual  task  is  presented  as  an  object 
which  stimulates  effort ;  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  pro- 
cesses which  we  oatarally  ascribe  to  desire,  but  in  which  the 
intellect  is  not  merely  involved  as'the  apprehension  of  that 
reality  which  the  desired  object,  as  desired,  lacks,  or  as  the  quest 
of  means  to  it«  realisation.  The  activity  of  the  artist,  not  merely 
in  the  region  wbich  we  call  that  of  the  fine  arts,  but  in  any  form 
affected  by  an  ideal  of  perfect  work,  from  that  of  the  writer  of 
books  to  that  of  the  craftsman,  we  naturally  and  properly  count 
intellectual.  Yet  it  is  throughout  a  realisation  of  desire.  Of 
the  mathematician  or  man  of  science  it  may  possibly  be  held 
that  he  first  thinks  of  his  problem,  or  of  facts  not  yet  in- 
telligibly and  that  the  desire  to  solve  the  problem  or  to  under- 
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stand  the  facts  is  a  subsequent  and  distingniBbable  activity. 
But  with  tbe  artist,  of  whatever  tind,  the  inteUectual  conscions- 
nes8  of  the  ideal,  which  initiates  and  directs  his  work,  is  itself 
a  desire  to  realise  it.  An  intellectnal  passion  is  onr  natural 
designation  for  his  state  of  mind. 

Again,  if  we  consider  any  of  tbe  more  worthy  practical  pnr- 
snits  of  men,  which,  as  is  implied  in  calling  them  pursuits,  are 
an  expression  of  desire,  we  shall  find  not  merely  that  implica- 
tion of  self-coDsciousness  in  the  presentation  of  the  object,  which 
may  not  be  ignored  even  when  the  object  is  the  enjoyment  of 
some  animal  pleasnre,  nor  a  mere  sequence  of  intellectnal  actioB 
upon  previous  desire  for  an  end ;  we  shall  find  that  the  end 
itself  is  an  object  of  understanding  no  less  than  of  desire.  It 
is  only  the  fallacy  of  talcing  the  pleasure  that  ensues  on  satisfac- 
tion of  a  desire  to  be  the  object  of  tbe  desire,  which  blinds  us  to 
this.  If  the  end  of  a  man  whose  chief  interest  is  in  the  better 
management  of  an  estate,  or  the  better  drainage  of  the  town 
where  he  lives,  or  the  better  edncation  of  his  family,  or  the 
better  administration  of  justice,  were  indeed  the  pleasure  which 
he  anticipates  in  the  success  of  his  pursuit,  it  might  be  held 
that,  since  pleasure  (in  distinction  from  the  facts  conditioning 
it)  is  not  an  object  of  the  nnderstanding,  the  understanding  was 
not  co-operant  with  desire  in  the  initiation  of  his  pursuit.  But, 
as  has  often  been  pointed  ont,  the  possibility  of  pleasure  in  the 
attainment  of  an  object  presupposes  a  desire  directed  not  to  that 
pleasure  but  to  the  object ;  and  the  object  in  the  oases  supposed 
is  plainly  one  that  originates  in  intellectual  conception — not  in- 
deed in  a  passionless  intellect,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  but  in 
a  soul  which  desires  in  understanding  and  in  desiring  under- 
stands. The  same  is  true  iu  regard  to  objects  of  less  worthy, 
more  selfish,  ambition.  The  applause  of  a  senate  or  a  town- 
council,  the  govemmeut  of  an  empire  or  a  borough,  are  objects 
pursned  for  their  own  sake,  not  for  the  sake  either  of  the  plea- 
sure  of  attaining  them,  or  of  ulterior  pleasures  to  which  tbey 
may  he  the  means ;  and  in  order  to  the  presentation  of  such 
objects  the  soul  must  andeistand,  in  the  proper  and  distinctive 
sense,  no  less  than  desire. 

186,  On  tbe  whole  matter,  then,  onr  conclusion  must  be  that 
there  is  really  a  single  subject  or  agent,  which  desires  in  all  the 
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desires  of  a  man,  and  tliinks  in  all  his  thoughts,  but  that  the 
autiuQ  of  this  subject  as  thinking— thinking  Epeculatively  or 
understanding,  as  well  as  thinking  practically — is  involved  in  all 
its  desires,  and  that  its  action  as  desiring  is  involved  in  a1I  its 
thoughts.  Thus  thought  and  d'sire  arc  not  to  be  regarded  as 
separate  powers,  of  which  one  can  be  exercieed  by  ue  without,  or 
in  conflict  with,  the  oiher.  They  are  rather  different  ways  in 
which  tlie  consciausness  of  self,  which  is  also  necessarily  con- 
sciousness of  a  manifold  world  other  than  self,  expresses  itself. 
One  is  the  effort  of  such  consciousness  to  take  the  world  into 
itself,  the  other  its  effort  to  carry  itself  out  into  the  world;  and 
each  eSbrt  is  involved  id  every  complete  spiritnal  act — every 
such  act  as  wo  can  impute  to  ourselves  or  count  our  own, 
whether  on  reflection  we  ascribe  tho  act  rather  to  intellect 
or  rather  to  desire.  If  the  '  intellectual '  act  implies  attention— 
and  otherwise  we  cannot  ascribe  it  to  ourselves — it  implies 
desire  for  the  attainment  of  an  intellectual  resnltj  though  the 
reenlt  be  attained  as  quickly  as,  for  instance,  the  meaning  of 
a  sentence  in  a  familiar  language  is  arrived  at  upon  attention 
being  drawn  to  it.  If  the  desire  is  conscioasly  for  an  object — 
and  this  again  is  the  condition  of  its  tteing  imputable  to  our- 
selves—it implies,  as  we  have  seen,  an  intellectual  apprehension 
at  least  of  the  difference  between  the  object  as  desired  and  its 
realisation.  In  all  the  more  important  processes  of  desire  the 
exertion  of  anderstanding  is  implied  to  a  much  more  considerable 
extent,  just  as  in  every  intellectual  achievement  of  importance 
the  action  of  desire  is  mnch  more  noticeable  and  protracted  than 
in  the  case  just  instanced  of  intelligent  attention  to  the  imports 
of  a  proposition,  heard  or  read. 

137.  Eut  if  it  be  true  that  all  desire  is  the  act  of  a  subject 
which  thinks  in  desiring,  all  thought  the  act  of  a  subject  which 
desires  in  thinking,  what  is  to  be  said  of  willing?  Any  identifi- 
cation of  the  will  with  any  form  of  desire  seems  inconsistent  with 
the  apparent  fact  that  a  man  has  the  power,  however  seldom  he 
may  exercise  it,  of  willing  to  resist  all  his  desires,  even  the 
strongest,  and  of  acting  accordingly.  The  existence  of  such 
a  power  has  ollen  been  supposed  to  be  the  condition  of  any 
disinterested  performance  of  duty;   and  the  supposition  is  nob 
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one  to  l>e  lightly  set  aside.  Apart  from  any  such '  transcendental' 
doctrine,  the  difference  between  desire  and  will,  it  may  be  said, 
is  too  finnly  established  In  the  experience  of  men,  as  expressed  in 
our  habitual  langnage  {\.  e.  in  such  phrases  as  '  I  should  like  to, 
but  I  won't'),  for  all  the  psychologists  to  get  over  it.  To 
ideatify  the  will,  again,  with  thought  or  judgment  seems  to 
imply  forgetfulness  of  the  familiar  faet  that  a  man  may  '  know 
the  better  and  prefer  the  worse.'  Even  when  it  is  onr  own 
action  that  is  the  object  of  thought,  our  will  as  evinced  by 
action  is  apt  not  to  correspond  with  our  thought,  with  our 
judgment  of  what  is  best ;  while  our  merely  epeeulative  thonghts 
seem  to  have  us  little  connexion  with  the  will  as  a  propositioa 
of  pure  mathematics  has  to  do  with  the  happiness  or  goodness 
of  roan.  Our  doctrine  that  the  entire  self-conscions  subject, 
desiring  as  well  as  thinking,  is  -concerned  in  every  complete 
intellectual  act,  and  iu  every  desire  for  an  object,  may  seem  to 
increase  the  difficulty.  If  this  ia  so,  what  are  we  to  make  of 
the  man  who  is  'torn  by  conflicting  desires';  who  under  the 
influence  of  one  desire  wills  to  do  what  he  knows  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  satisfaction  of  another  desire,  which  yet  he 
strongly  feels?  What  of  the  man  who  has  the  truest  thoughts, 
not  merely  on  scientific  matters,  but  about  the  ideal  of  virtuous 
conduct — thoughts  which  on  our  doctrine  should  involve  desires 
— 4nd  who  yet  is  led  by  desire  to  act  viciously  ? 

138.  Let  us  first  be  sure  -what  we  mean  by  a  conflict  of 
desires,  and  by  the  resistance  of  the  will  to  desire.  Does  a  man 
ever  really  desire,  at  the  same  time  and  in  ike  eame  iiente,  objects 
which  he  recogniflea  as  incompatible  with  each  other  ?  Our  first 
answer  will  probably  be :  '  Yea :  we  are  constantly  divided 
between  conflicting  desires.  This  is  the  ^planation  of  oar 
irresolution  before  action,  and  of  our  regrets  in  action.  We  are 
irresolute  so  long  as  the  strength  of  competing  desires  is  evenly 
matched;  we  act  with  regret  when,  in  following  the  desire 
which  prevails,  we  are  conscious  of  foregoing  the  gratification  of 
another,  only  less  strong.'  But  the  question  is  whether,  when  a 
man  is  in  that  state  in  which  it  can  truly  be  said  that  conflicting 
passions  are  striving  for  the  mastery  in  him,  he  actually  desires 
an  object  at  all;  and  whether,  conversely,  when  his  desire  ia 
consciotisly  directed  to  a  certain  object,  he  at  the  same  time  and 
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in  the  same  Bense  desires  another  objecl^  which  is  neither 
included  in  it  nor  a  means  to  it,  hut  recognised  aa  incompatihle 
with  it.  At  any  rat«,  if  we  are  to  allow  that  in  the  divided 
state  of  mind  supposed  he  desires  an  object  at  all,  it  is  in  quite  a 
different  sense  that  bo  desires  the  object  which,  when  the  scale 
is  finally  turned,  he  '  makes  up  his  mind '  to  pursue.  And,  again, 
he  desires  this  object  for  the  time  in  quite  a  different  sense 
from  that  in  which  he  can  be  supposed  at  the  same  time  to 
desire  the  object  which  has  come  off  second  best  in  his  choice. 
The  object  of  his  final  pursuit  is  one  which  he  desires  in  the 
sense  that  for  the  time  he  identifies  himself  with  it.  Living  for 
himself  (as  he  necessarily  does)  he  lives  for  it.  The  single  self 
of  which  he  is  conscious,  the  unit  in  which  all  the  influences  of 
his  life  centre,  bat  which  distinguishes  itself  from  them  all,  is 
for  the  time  directed  to  making  it  real.  It  is  not  in  this  sense 
that  any  of  the  objects  are  desired,  between  which  his  interests 
are  divided  while  he  is  in  the  state  of  irreeolntion.  If  it  were, 
there  would  be  no  suspense  of  action.  Nor  is  it  thus  that  the 
objects  are  desired  of  which  he  is  still  aware  as  having  attrac- 
tions for  him  after  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  pursue  another 
incompatible  object.  If  it  were,  he  would  not  be  pursuing  the 
other. 

139.  There  are  two  familiar  ways  of  dealing  with  the  distinc- 
tion here  pointed  out.  It  may  be  said  (u)  that  the  difference 
between  the  sense  in  which  a  man  desires  sundry  incompatible 
objects,  when  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind  between  them,  and 
the  sense  in  which  he  finally  desires  the  object  of  his  ultimate 
preference,  is  merely  that  in  the  latter  case  one  of  the  competing 
desires  has  become  stronger  than  all  the  rest.  The  man  may  be 
supposed  still  to  continue  to  desire  any  of  the  objects  which  he 
does  not  pursue,  just  in  the  same  way  as  be  desires  the  object 
which  he  does  prefer  and  pursue  at  the  very  time  that  he  prefers 
the  latter.  The  difference  may  be  held  to  lie  merely  in  the 
strength  of  the  several  desires ;  the  satisfaction  of  the  strongest, 
when  the  incompatibility  of  their  several  objects  has  become 
apparent,  being  that  which  is  finally  pursued.  It  may  be  said 
(£)  that  the  difference  pointed  out  is  just  that  between  desire  and 
will.  The  desires  between  which  we  have  supposed  a  man  to  be 
Eospendcd,  it  may  be  argued,  are  desires  properly  so  called,  while 
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the  'desire'  witli  which  he  pnrsaes  the  object  to  which  his  pre- 
ference is  finally  given,  is  not  properly  desire  but  will.  Thoa 
any  of  the  objects  which  he  detired  in  the  state  of  irresolution 
he  may  continue  to  defire  when  his  mind  is  made  ap,  though  his 
will  is  otherwise  directed. 

140.  Neither  of  these  views  can  be  quite  accepted.  If  we  are 
to  admit  that  the  man,  suspended  for  the  time  between  de- 
sires of  which  he  knows  the  several  satisfactions  to  be  incom- 
patible, desires  incompatible  objects,  instead  of  rather  saying 
that  for  the  time  he  desires  no  object  at  all,  since  he  does  not 
seek  to  realise  the  idea  of  any  object ;  at  any  rate  the  inward 
relation  of  the  man  towards  the  incompatible  objects,  betwees 
which  his  desires  arc  divided,  is  wholly  different  from  his  rela- 
tion towards  that  which  he  finally  prefers.  His  relation  towards 
the  latter,  again,  ia  wholly  different  from  his  relation  towards 
that  which  he  ia  supposed  still  to  desire  though  not  to  pursue. 
And  this  difference  is  not  appropriat«Iy  described  as  one  between 
difierent  degrees  of  strength  of  desire. 

We  will  suppose  a  man  divided  between  hatred  of  a  rival  whom 
bo  has  opportunity  of  injuring,  and  some  sense  of  duty  (however 
that  is  to  be  explained),  or  fear  of  consequences,  which  inclines 
him  to  do  to  hia  rival  as  he  would  be  done  by.  Here  is  a  conflict 
of  passions  or  emotions  by  which  the  man,  so  far  as  any  action 
towards  his  rival  goes,  is  for  the  time  paralysed.  Hatred  of  his 
rival  stirs  him,  the  idea  of  doing  the  magnanimona  thing  attracts 
him,  fear  of  discredit  deters  him,  but  the  total  effect  of  these 
inBnences  is  not  such  that  any  definite  object  of  desire  presents 
itself  to  him  of  which  he  seeks  the  realisation.  We  will  suppose 
that  some  fresh  provocation  intensifies  the  hatred,  that  he  finally 
gives  way  to  it  and  does  the  wrong  from  which  he  had  pjreviously 
abstained ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  by  some  bright  example  or 
some  wamiug  voice  the  counter  influences  are  strengthened,  and 
that  he  does  a  service,  or  at  least  an  act  of  justice,  to  the  rival. 
In  neither  case  is  the  result  truly  described  by  saying  that  the 
desire  which  the  action  represents  is  simply  the  continuation,  in 
greater  relative  strength,  of  one  among  several  which  were  pre- 
viously competing  in  the  man.  It  differs  in  kind  from  the 
competing  influences.  It  ie  what  none  of  them  were  while  com- 
peting, what  none  of  them  are,  so  far  as  any  of  them  survive 
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along  with  it  It  implies,  aa  did  none  of  them,  the  preeentation 
of  an  object  with  which  the  man  for  the  time  identifies  himecif 
or  his  good,  and  a  consequent  eSbrt  to  realise  this  object.  How- 
ever connected  with  an  inteDsification  of  one  of  the  previously 
competing  passions,  it  Is  a  distinctly  new  motive,  arising  out  of 
B  changed  relation  of  the  man  himself  to  the  competing  passions. 
He  now,  as  he  did  not  before,  coDsciously  directs  himself  to  the 
realisation  of  a  desired  object.  If  he  desired  before,  it  is  at  any 
rate  in  another  way  that  be  desires  now. 

141.  This  is  equally  the  case,  whether  the  object  for  which  he 
acts  is  that  suggested  by  his  hatred  or  that  suggested  by  his 
conscience.  When  it  is  the  pure  desire  to  do  the  nobler  thing, 
or  this  as  reinforced  by  fear  of  diseredit,  that  governs  the  man's 
final  conduct,  the  impropriety  of  treating  it  as  a  continuation  of 
one  of  the  previously  competing  passions,  which  has  finally 
gained  superier  strength;  is  most  apparent.  The  disturbance  of 
the  inner  life,  caused  by  such  passion  ae  hatred  or  love,  is  so 
marked  in  comparison  with  such  an  emotion  as  a  sense  of  duty 
or  fear  of  dis<»«dit,  that  to  speak  of  the  latter  as  prevalent  in 
virtue  of  its  superior  strength  as  a  passion  strikes  us  at  once  as 
nnreal.  It  is  aeeordingly  to  the  example  of  virtuous  resolution, 
maintained  in  spite  of  some  violent  passion,  that  the  appeal  is 
commonly  made  by  those  who  would  distinguish  will  from 
strongest  desire.  And  the  distinction  is  a  true  one,  if  it  means 
that  the  motive  expressed' in  a  man's  action  differs  in  kind,  and 
not  merely  in  degree  of  strength,  from  passions  of  which  the 
oompetition  suspends  his  action  or  with  which  he  has  to  struggle 
when  he  finally  acts.  Sut  the  distinction  holds  good  just  as 
much  if,  in  the  ease- suf^sed,  the  man  finally  act«  to  gmtify  his 
hatred,  to  realise  the  idea  of  crushing  his  rival,  as  if  he  takes 
the  opposite  coarse.  Between  the  man's  state  of  mind  while  his 
hatred  is  merely  a  competing  passion,  and  his  stnte  of  mind 
when  acting  for  the  gratification  of  his  hatred,  the  difierence 
does  not  lie  in  the  d^ree  of  strength  attained  by  the  hatred,  but 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  state  the  gratification  of  the  hatred 
haa  become  what  it  was  not  in  the  former,  an  object  which  the 
man  seeks  to  realise  one  which  for  the  time  he  has  made  hia 
good. 

143,  The  distinction^  then,  betweeo  '  desires '  of  which  the 
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competition  suspends  action,  and  the  '  desire '  which  expresses 
itself  in  a  morally  imputable  action — visible  or  invisible,  overt 
or  only  intended — is  not  to  be  nnderstood  as  lying  in  the 
greater  relative  strength  of  the  latter.  Rather,  if  the  t«ria 
'desire'  is  to  be  employed  in  both  cases,  it  should  be  tinder< 
stood  that  it  is  osed  in  different  senses,  for  in  the  one  case 
the  man  consciously  directs  himself  to  the  realisation  of  an  ideal 
object  (though  perhaps  not  bo  as  to  commit  an  '  overt  act '),  in  the 
other  he  does  not  so  direct  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
say,  according  to  the  second  view  {b)  mentioned  above,  that  the 
final  preference,  represented  by  the  actual  pursoit  of  an  object 
after  an  interval  of  suspense  between  competing  passions,  is  not 
a  desire  hut  aa.  act  of  will,  we  must  say  the  same  of  the  actual 
pursuit  of  an  object,  even  though  there  has  been  iim>  previous 
suspense  or  conflict  of  desires.  There  is  nothing  in  the  fact  that 
the  direction  of  the  man's  powers  to  the  realisation  of  an  object 
in  one  case  supervenes  upon  a  period  of  divided  mind,  and  in 
another  case  does  not,  to  justify  us  in  ascribing  it  to  desire  in 
the  latter  case  if  we  do  not  in  the  Fonoer.  Yet  when  a  man  seta 
himself  to  gain  the  love  of  a  woman  or  to  save  a  friend's  life, 
without  another  course  of  action  suggesting  itself  to  him  as 
possible,  who  would  qaestioa  that  he  desired  the  object  or  that 
his  action  was  an  expression  of  desire?  But  if  the  principle  of 
action  is  desire  in  such  cases,  why  should  the  fact  of  its  being 
accompanied  by  the  consciousness  of  a  gratification,  otherwise 
possible,  having  been  forgone,  or  the  fact  that,  before  it  was  in 
operation  as  a  prioeiple  of  action,  the  man  was  for  a  time  divided 
between  the  attractions  of  different  ol^ects,  m^e  it  any  the  less 
desire  in  those  cases  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  distinctively  ■  will  ? ' 
If,  however,  it  is  thus  difficult  to  suppose  the  principle  of  action 
to  be  a  will  whieh  is  not  desire,  la  the  ease  of  an  action  which 
follows  upon  an  interval  of  divided  mind,  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  rc^rd  it  as  a  desire  which  is  not  a  will  in  the  contrasted  case, 
that  of  the  man  who  is  said  to  act  upon  impulse.  If  in  such  a 
case,  being  constrained  to  admit  that  the  action  pToceed»  from 
desire,  we  persist  in  our  opposition  between  desire  and  will,  we 
shall  have  to  say  that  it  is  not  willed.  And  it  will  follow 
that,  just  so  far  as  a  man  is  'single-minded,'  he  has  no  will; 
that  the  voluptuary  who  has  no  scruples,  the  Eoint  who  has  no 
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temptations,  tte  enthueiast  who  never  hesitates^  arc  so  far  in- 
voluntary agents. 

143.  The  reader  may  here  fairly  object,  with  some  impatience, 
that  we  have  had  enough  of  dispatation  abont  the  mere  usage  of 
the  terms  desire  and  will.  We  no  doubt  often  use  the  term 
'desire '  for  impulses  or  inward  solicitations  of  which  the  man  is 
conscioQS,  but  which  do  not  amount  to  a  conscious  direction  of 
himself  to  the  realisation  of  an  object  imagined  or  conceived. 
We  say  that  a  man  desires  what  his  will  rejects.  But  we  repre- 
sent such  a  state  of  the  case  quite  as  naturally  by  saying  that, 
although  Guch  aud  such  objects  have  attractions  for  the  man,  yet 
on  the  whole  be  does  not  desire  tbera  but  only  the  object  for 
which  he  acts.  On  t^te  other  hand,  though  we  now  most  com- 
monly apply  the  t«nn!ao  the  direction  of  the  conscious  self  to 
action,  as  opposed  to  a  mere  wish  not  amounting  to  such  direc- 
tion, yet  the  usage  has  been  by  no  means  uniform.  '  My  poverty 
but  not  my  will  consents,'  says  the  seller  of  poisons  in  '  Romeo 
and  Juliet'  Here  the  consent,  though  said  not  to  be  of  the  will, 
might  have  been  enough  to  hang  for.  The  will  is  only  the 
strong  competing  wish  which  does  not  suffice  to  determine 
action.  Compare  the  outburst  of  St.  Paul,  as  rendered  in  onr 
authorised  translation,—'  To  will  is  present  with  me,  but  how  to 
perform  that  which  is  good  I  find  not.'  But  though  we  cannot 
fix  the  usage  of  words,  it  is  clear  that  the  important  real  dis- 
tinction is  that  between  the  direction  of  the  self-conscious  self  to 
the  realisation  of  an  object,  its  identification  of  itself  with  that 
object,  on  the  one  side  (whether  that  direction  and  identification 
does  or  does  not  supervene  upon  a  previous  period  of  indecision, 
is  or  is  not  accompanied  by  the  consciousneBS  of  attraction  in  an 
object  other  than  that  pursued),  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  mere 
solicitations  of  which  a  man  is  conscious,  but  with  none  of  which 
he  so  identiGes  himself  as  to  make  the  soliciting  object  his 
object — the  object  of  his  self-seeking — or  to  direct  himself  to 
its  realisation. 

144>.  When  it  is  urged,  therefore,  that  the  will  often  conflicts 
with  and  overcomes  a  man's  desires — even  if  it  he  not  necessary 
in  order  to  constitute  a  will,  as  sometimes  seems  to  be  supposed, 
that  there  should  be  such  a  conflict  with  desire — and  that  an 
act  of  will  therefore  must  be  other  than  a  desire,  we  answer, 
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Certainly  it  19  other  than  any  Buch  desire  as  those  wbich  it  is 
said  to  overcome.  But  it  is  not  other  thaa  desire  in  that  senso 
in  which  desire  is  ever  the  principle  or  motive  of  an  imputable 
hnmao  action,  of  an  action  that  has  any  moral  quality,  good  or 
bad,  that  can  properly.he  rewarded  or  punished,  or  is  fit  matter 
for  praise  or  blame.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sucli  an  action  that 
there  should  be  any  overt  effect,  of  which  other  men  can  take 
note.  Morally  the  action  of  a  man  who  has  made  np  bis  mind 
to  sacriiice  himself  for  his  friend  oi-  to  commit  a  murder  is  tho 
same  though  he  be  accidentally  disabled  before  either  the  good 
resolution  or  the  bad  one,  as  tiie  cose  may  be,  has  taken  effect. 
The  essential  thing  morally  is  the  man's  direction  of  himself  to 
the  realisation  of  a  conceived  or  imagined  object,  whether  cir- 
cumstances allow  of  its  issuing  in  outward  action,  action  that 
affects  the  senses  of  other  people,  or  no. 

It  wonld  be  a  forced  restriction  of  the  term  desire  to  refuse  to 
apply  it  to  such  direction  of  the  self ;  but  unless  we  so  restrict  it, 
there  is  no  grouud  for  holding  that  will  is  other  than  desire. 
Tho  'desire'  which  is  motive  to  the  man  who  barters  his  heritage 
for  a  mess  of  pottage,  differs  no  doubt  in  its  object  from  the '  will ' 
of  the  man  who  sacrifices  his  inclinations  in  adhering  to  a  rule 
of  abstinence  which  he  has  imposed  on  himself;  but  in  the  same 
retpect  it  differs  from  the  'desire'  or  'impulse'  of  a  man  who 
swims  the  Hellespont  to  see  his  mistress;  just  as,  again,  tho 
'  will '  described  in  the  above  instance  differs  in  object  from  the 
'will'  of  the  man  who,  upon  cool  calcnlation,  sacrifices  natural 
affection  in  order  to  get  a  better  position  in  the  world.  In  each 
of  these  cases  the  principle  of  action  is  different  in  respect  of  its 
object,  but  this  is  n  difference  to  which,  as  we  see,  the  distinction 
in  the  usage  of  the  terms 'desire 'and 'will 'does  not  correspond; 
and,  apart  from  the  difference  of  object,  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  principles  of  action  in  the  several  cases.  Where  it 
is  described  as  will  it  is  equally  desire ;  where  it  is  described  as 
desire  or  impulse  it  is  equally  will.  But  whether  described  as 
desire  or  as  will,  it  is  wholly  different  in  its  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject— to  the  man  willing  or  desiring — from  snch  desires  as  are 
said  to  compete  for  mastery  in  the  man,  or  from  any  desire  that 
he  retains  when  consciously  acting  in  a  way  incompatible  with 
its  gratification.     It  is  an  expression  or  utterance  of  the  man,  as 
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be  for  tKe  time  is.  It  begins  from  bim,  from  his  self-conscious 
self.  These  other  '  desires '  etui  where  it  begins,  viz.  in  this  self. 
They  are  iofluences  or  tendencies  by  which  the  man,  the  self,  is 
afiecteil,  not  a  motion  proceeding  from  him.  They  tend  to  move 
htm,  btit  he  does  not  move  in  them ;  and  none  of  them  actually 
moves  him  unless  the  man  takes  it  into  himself,  identifies  him- 
self with  it,  in  a  way  which  wholly  alters  it  from  what  it  was  as 
a  mere  influence  affecting  hira. 

145.  The  objection  to  eaying  that  will  is  merely  a  strongest 
desire  is  that^  as  it  is  apt  to  be  understood,  it  leads  to  this  dif- 
ference being  ignored.  It  is  taken  to  imply  that  the  principle 
of  a  man's  action  is  no  more  than  one  of  the  influences  to  which 
the  man  in  his  inner  life  is  eusc^tible — that  one  which,  under 
the  conditions  of  the  momeotj  ax  upon  consideration  of  the 
circumstances,  becomes  the  strongest.  In  truth  it  is  never  any 
or  all  of  these,  however  aach  it  may  be  aflectcd  by  them,  but  a 
self-distinguishing  and  self- realising  consciousness,  through 
which,  as  a  transforming  medium,  these  influences  must  pass 
before  they  can  take  effect  in  a  moral  action  at  all.  Just  as  each 
of  us  is  constantly  having  sensations  which  do  not  amount  to 
perceptions,  make  no  lodgment  io  the  cosmos  of  our  ^^f^encc, 
add  nothing  to  our  knowledge,  because  not  gathered'  into  the 
focus  of  self-consciousness  and  through  it  referred  to  objects  or 
determined  by  relation  to  each  other ;  so  there  are  impulsea 
constantly  at  work  in  a  man — the  result  of  his  organisation,  of 
habits  (hia  own  or  his  ancestors'),  of  external  excitement,  tc. — 
of  which  he  is  more  or  less  aware  according  to  the  degree  to 
which  their  antagonism  to  each  other  calls  attention  to  them, 
but  which  yet  do  not  amount  to  principles  of  imputable  action, 
or  to  desires  of  which  it  is  sought  to  realise  the  objects,  because 
the  self-seeking,  self-determining  person  has  not  identifled  himself 
with  any  of  them.  It  is  such  impulses  alone  that  are  properly 
said  to  compete  for  mastery  in  a  man  before  his  determination 
to  act',  and  that  may  survive  along  with  an  enacted  desire  that 
represents  none  of  them.  The  '  strongest  desire'  or  will  which 
is  realised  in  act  is  not  one  of  them  nor  co-ordinate  with  them, 
though  apart  from  them  it  would  not  he.  It  is  a  new  principle 
that  supervenes  upon  them  through  the  self-conscious  subject's 
identification  of  itself  with  one  of  them,  just  as  a  perception  is 
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not  a  EensatioD  or  congeries  of  Bensations,  but  supervenes  upon 
<%rtaiD  sensations  throagh  a  man's  attending  to  them,  i.e.  through 
his  taking  them  into  self-consciousness  and  determining  them, 
as  in  it,  by  relation  to  others  of  its  contents. 

146.  A  man,  we  will  suppose,  is  acted  on  at  once  by  an  im- 
pulse to  avenge  an  affront,  by  a  bodily  want,  by  a  call  of  duty, 
and  by  fear  of  certain  results  incidenW  to  his  avenging  the 
affront  or  obeying  the  call  of  duty.  We  will  suppose  further 
that  each  passion  (to  use  the  most  general  term)  suggests  a 
different  line  of  action.  So  long  as  he  is  undecided  how  to  act, 
all  are,  in  a  way,  external  to  him.  He  presents  them  to  himself 
as  influences  by  which  he  is  consciously  affected  hut  which  are 
not  he,  and  with  none  of  which  be  yet  identifies  himself;  or,  to 
vary  the  expression,  as  tendencies  to  different  objects,  none  of 
fthich  is  yet  hia  object.  So  long  as  this  state  of  things  con- 
tinues, no  moral  effect  ensues.  It  ensues  when  the  man's  relation 
to  these  influences  is  altered  by  his  identifying  himself  with  one 
of  them,  by  his  taking  the  object  of  one  of  the  tendencies  as  for 
the  time  his  good.  This  is  to  teilly  and  is  in  itself  moral  action, 
though  circumstauces  may  prevent  its  issuing  in  that  sensible 
effect  which  we  call  an  overt  act.  But  in  the  act  of  will  the 
man  does  not  cease  to  desire.  Kather  he,  the  man,  for  the  first 
time  desires,  having  not  done  so  while  divided  between  the  con- 
flicting influences.  His  willing  is  not  a  continuation  of  any  of 
those  desires,  if  they  are  to  be  so  called,  that  were  previously 
acting  upon  him.  It  is  that  which  none  of  these  had  yet 
bfxwme ;  a  desire  in  which  the  man  enacts  himself,  as  distinct 
from  one  which  acts  upon  him.  Whether  its  object  —  the 
object  to  which  the  moral  action  is  directed  —  be  the  attain- 
ment of  revenge,  or  the  satisfaction  of  a  bodily  want,  or  the 
fidfllment  of  a  call  of  duty,  it  has  equally  thin  character- 
istic. The  object  is  one  which  for  the  time  the  man  identifies 
with  himself,  so  that  in  being  determined  by  it  he  is  consciously 
determined  by  himself. 

147.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  that  putting  forth  of  the 
man  or  self  in  desire  which  constitutes  an  act  of  will,  that  there 
should  have  been  beforehand  any  conscious  presentation  of  com- 
peting objecU  of  desire,  with  consequent  deliberation  as  to  which 
should  be  pursued.   When  a  man  acts  '  impulsively  '  or  according 
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to  a  settled  habit,  without  contemplating  the  posBihilit^  of  a 
motive  that  might  lead  Iiim  to  another  sort  of  action,  it  is  still 
only  through  the  self-seeking  and  self-distinguishing  self  that 
the  inducement,  or  influence,  or  teudencyj  becomes  a  principle  of 
action.  In  sucli  a  case  the  man  makes  the  object,  which  the 
passion  or  habit  suggests,  his  own,  and  sets  himself  to  realise  it,  ' 
just  as  much  as  in  the  case  where  he  contemplates  alternatives. 
The  evidence  of  this  is  his  self-imputation  of  the  act  upon  reflec- 
tion. He  may  mate  excuses  for  it,  should  there  be  occasion  to 
do  so,  on  the  ground  of  the  strength  of  tlte  inducement,  but 
these  very  excuses  witness  that  he  is  conscious  of  himself  as  other 
tliaa  the  inducements  and  influences  of  which  he  pleads  the 
strength,  and  conscious  that  it  is  not  from  them,  but  from  him- 
self as  aflectcd  by  them,  that  the  action  proceeds.  When  the 
case  is  otherwise,  when  he  is  conscious  of  having  really  been  but 
an  instrument  in  doing  what  he  did,  he  does  not  make  excuses 
but  explains  the  lact. 

So  much  for  the  opposition,  sometimes  alleged,  between  will 
and  desire.  It  must  be  admitted  that  an  act  of  will  is  never 
were  desire,  never  a  desire  which  has  been  in  conflict  with  other 
co-ordinate  desires  and  has  come  out  the  strongest,  if  in  speaking 
of  such  desire  we  suppose  abstraction  to  be  made  of  the  action 
of  a  self-determining  self  upon  and  within  it.  But  in  this  there 
lies  no  difference  between  will  and  any  other  principle  of  moral 
or  human  or  imputable,  as  distinct  from  merely  animal,  action ; 
for  mere  desire,  of  that  kind  to  which  will  can  properly  be 
opposed,  never  amounts  to  such  a  principle.  The  true  distinC' 
tion  lies  between  passions  as  influences  affecting  a  man — among 
which  we  may  include  '  mere  desires,'  if  we  please — and  the  man 
as  desiring,  or  putting  himself  forth  in  desire  for  the  realisation 
of  some  object  present  to  him  in  idea,  which  is  the  same  thing 
AS  willing, 

148.  The  recognised  opposition  between  Will  and  Intellect 
stands  on  a  different  footing.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that, 
though  a  man  in  desiring  (in  the  sense  of  consciously  directing 
himself  to  the  realisation  of  objects)  necessarily  exercises  intellect, 
and  in  exercising  intellect  desires,  yet  such  desire  and  such 
speculative  thought  are  differently  directed  activities  of  the  self- 
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conscious  subject.  It  is  to  be  remembered  further  tbat  the 
understanding  employed  in  the  exercise  of  desire  relates  to  tha 
desired  object  and  to  the  conditions  of  its  realisation,  while  the 
desire  involved  in  a  process  of  thinking  has  for  its  object  the 
completion  of  that  procesa.  It  is  therefore  not  to  the  purpose 
*  to  insist  oD  the  obvious  fact  that  a  man  morally  excellent,  in  the 
sense  that  his  desires  are  habitually  directed  to  good  practical 
objects,  may  be  '  stupid,'  unskilledj  and  uninterested  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  intellect  on  all  matters  of  literature,  science,  and  art, 
03  well  as  lacking  in  power  of  expression  upon  the  matters  in 
which  he  is  interested ;  or  conversely,  that  a  man  whoso  thoughts 
are  habitually  occupied,  and  occupied  to  great  effect,  in  the 
region  of  literature,  science,  aud  art,  mny  be  deficient  in  moral 
interests.  From  a  certain  point  of  view,  no  doubt,  this  apparent 
discrepancy  between  moral  interests  or  objects,  and  those  of  the 
artist  and  the  man  of  science  or  letters,  presents  a  serious  difii- 
cnlty.  If  we  were  forming  a  theory  of  the  universe,  or  trying 
to  regard  the  facta  of  human  nature  aud  history  as  the  rcaliea- 
tion  of  one  idea  (and  the  effort  thoroughly  to  understand  them 
doubtless  implies  Euch  an  attempt),  then  it  would  be  a  necessary 
problem  to  show  tbat  these  seemingly  discrepant  interests  and 
objects  have  some  ultimate  point  of  meeting.  Our  present  con- 
cem,  however,  is  with  the  individual  conscioasness  and  its 
objects — the  objects  of  this  or  that  man,  ae  he  is  actually  con- 
scious of  them,  not  as  they  may  be  combined  with  other  objects 
in  an  idea  which  is  not  conscioasly  bis  though  it  may  be 
operative  in  him. 

For  the  consciouBDcss  of  the  individual  the  direction  of  himself 
to  such  objects  as,  e.g.,  the  settlement  of  a  vexed  question  in 
philology,  or  the  perfect  rendering  of  certain  atmospheric  efiecta 
in  landscape  painting,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  direction 
of  himself  to  such  objects  as,  e.g.,  the  discipline  of  his  own  tongue, 
or  the  promotion  of  sobriety  among  his  neighbours.  It  is  easy 
indeed  to  see  that,  even  within  the  experience  and  sphere  of 
action  of  the  individual,  interests  of  the  one  kind  are  not  withont 
a  bearing — at  any  rate  in  the  result — on  interests  of  the  other 
kind.  The  eflect  of '  moral '  interests  appears  in  habits  without 
which  the  scholar  or  artist  is  not  properly  free  for  his  work,  nor 
exempt  from  the  temptation  to  bo  showy  instead  of  thorough  in 
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it.  Conversely,  the  effect  of  scientific  and  artiBtic  inteiesta  may 
be  to  neutralise  to  Bome  extent  the  attractions  which  compete 
most  actively  with  Teverenee  for  moral  law  and  devotion  to  the 
Bervicc  of  men.  There  is  also  Ench  a  thing  as  a  consciooBness  of 
the  ultimate  unity  of  all  pursuits  that  contribute  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  man,  which  may  import  a  certain  enthusiasm  of  humanity 
into  the  devotion  witb  which  the  scholar  or  artist  applies  himselt' 
to  his  immediate  object,  and  which  may  keep  the  practical  mind 
open  to  interests  in  literature  and  art.  Still  the  immediate  dif- 
ference, for  the  consciousnese  of  the  individual,  between  the 
kinds  of  object  distinguished  is  such  that  the  employment  of 
thought  upon  objects  of  a  non-practical  kind,  though  it  neces- 
sarily carries  with  it  a  direction  of  desire  to  the  realisation  of  the 
intellectual  ideal,  may  very  well  go  along  with  an  absence  of 
desire  for  the  realisation  of  any  moral  ideal ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  direction  of  desire  to  the  latter  object,  though  it 
necessarily  implies  an  exercise  of  intellect  in  the  conception  of 
the  moral  objeet  and  of  the  conditions  of  its  attainment,  may 
very  well  go  along  with  a  want  of  inclination  \a  think,  and  of 
ability  to  think  well,  about  other  things. 

149.  It  is  ck'sr  then  that  a  particular  act  of  will  does  not,  on 
the  part  of  the  person  willing,  involve  thought  except  abont  the 
object  of  the  act  of  will — such  thought  as  is  implied  in  the  con- 
ception of  self,  of  an  objeet  present  to  the  self  in  idea  as  desired, 
of  a  world  in  which  that  object  awuts  realisation,  of  conditions 
under  which  it  is  to  be  realised.  Now  when  we  oppose  thinking 
and  willing,  we  may  have  in  view  the  distinction  between  the 
speculative  and  the  practical  employment  of  the  human  spirit, 
the  distinction  between  its  work  as  directed  to  that  discovery  of 
relations  between  existing  things  which  enables  it  to  r^ard 
them  as  one,  and  its  work  as  bringing  conceived  or  imagined 
objects  into  real  existence.  This  is  a  valid  distinction,  though 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  previously  pointed  out,  that  the 
tpeculatiae  employment  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  willing — 
for  we  only  find  unity  in  the  world  because  we  have  an  idea  that 
it  is  there,  an  idea  which  we  direct  our  powers  to  realise — and 
that  throughout  any  practical  process  ideas  operate  and  are 
operated  upon  (to  use  the  most  general  expression)  in  a  manner 
which  we  should  describe  as  thought,  if  the  t«rm  had  not  come 
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to  be  specially  associated  with  the  tpeemlaiive  exercise  of  thought. 
Sut  if  this  is  the  disttnction  that  we  have  in  view  whca  we 
oppose  thinking  and  willing-,  it  is  improper  to  say  that  mere 
thinking  is  not  willing,  or  that  willing  is  more  than  thinking. 
Speculation  and  moral  action  are  co-ordinate  employments  of 
the  same  self-conscions  soul,  and  of  the  same  powers  of  that  soul, 
only  difiereotly  directed.  Speculative  thinking  is  not  an  element 
of  moral  action,  requiring  the  addition  of  something  else  to  con- 
stitute moral  action.  Bnt  when  we  say  that  mere  thinking  is 
not  willing,  we  imply  that  the  thinking  of  which  we  speak  does 
stand  in  this  relation  to  moral  action — that  some  complementary 
element  needs  to  be  added  to  it  in  order  to  constitute  moral 
action.  And  of  the  speculative  exereise  of  thought  this  is  not 
tme. 

150.  If  then  the  proposition  in  question  is  to  be  to  the 
purpose  at  all,  it  must  relate  to  such  thinking  as  is  involved  in 
or  presupposed  by  an  act  of  will.  If  we  say,  e.ff.,  that  the  act  of 
willing  to  pay  a  debt  is  more  than  mere  thinking,  what  we  wish 
to  point  out  is  certainly  not  that  thinking  about  a  mathematical 
theorem  is  not  equivalent  to  willing  to  pay  the  debt.  We 
probably  mean  to  say  that  the  mere  thinking  about  paying  the 
debt  falls  short  of  witling  to  pay  it.  But  here  our  rejoinder  will 
be  that  this  depends  on  what  we  mean  by  the  thinking.  If 
thinking  about  payment  of  the  debt  means  merely  an  otioee  con- 
templation of  a  possible  event,  the  proposition  may  be  true  hot 
is  little  to  the  purpose.  Such  thought  does  not  amount  to  either 
of  those  activities  of  the  thinking  self  which  have  been  described 
above.  Just  as  sensuous  impressions  are  constantly  occurring  to  us 
which  tell  us  nothing,  suggest  nothing,  because  they  do  not  fit  into 
any  context  of  ideas,  so  ideas  are  constantly,  as  we  say,  passing 
through  our  minds  without  forming  part  of  any  process  of  thought 
speculative  or  practical,  as  defined  by  reference  to  an  end.  The 
possibility  of  paying  his  debts  may  thus  pass  through  the  mind 
of  the  debtor  without  really  amoanting  to  an  object  of  thought 
at  all,  either  in  the  seuse  in  which  a  fact  that  I  am  trying  to 
understand,  or  that  I  am  applying  to  other  facta  in  order  to 
understand  them,  is  an  object  of  thought,  or  in  the  sense  in 
which  an  undertaking  that  interests  me  is  so.  At  any  rate  the 
object  thought  of  iu  such  thinking,  sach  otiose  contemplation. 
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IB  not  tlie  object  willed  in  the  will  to  pay  the  debt-  The  object 
thoug;ht  of  ie  a  poBBible  occurreDce — ao  object  of  speculative 
thought,  if  of  thought  at  alL  The  man  presents  to  himself  the 
payment  of  his  debt  as  an  event  that  may  happen,  with  its 
varionB  incidents.  But  it  is  not  such  a  possible  event  that  a 
man  viilh  in  willing  to  pay  the  debt.  To  will  an  event,  as 
distingnished  from  an  act,  is  a  contradiction.  The  object  willed 
is  the  realisation  of  an  idea— an  idea  of  relief  from  annoyance, 
of  satisfying  one's  neighbours'  expectations,  of  what  self-respect 
requires,  or  of  a  good  in  which  all  these  ends  are  included. 

151.  Thus,  though  such  an  object  of  thought  as  the  possible 
event  of  the  debt  being  paid  is  not  the  object  willed,  the  object 
willed  is  yet  an  object  of  thought.  There  is  always  thinking 
in  willing.  A  thoughtless  will  would  be  no  will.  Without 
the  thought  of  self  and  a  world  as  mutually  determined,  of  an 
object  present  to  the  self  in  a  desire  felt  by  it,  but  awaiting 
realisation  in  the  world,  there  would  be  no  will  but  only  blind 
impulse.  Even  in  cases  where  tbe  will  is  said  to  be  governed  by 
animal  appetite,  it  is  still  tbe  realisation  of  an  idea  that  is  the 
object  willed.  The  pleasure  incidental  to  tbe  gratiBcation  of  the 
appetite  exists  ideally  or  in  anticipation  for  me,  and  what  I  will 
is  the  realisation  of  this  idea.  Otherwise  it  would  be  no  longer 
I  that  did  the  act,  but  an  appetite  dwelling  in  me.  Tbe  act 
would  not  be  mine ;  I  shoald  not  impute  it  to  myself,  any  more 
than,  e.g.^  an  operation  which  I  find  the  animal  system  has  per- 
formed while  I  have  been  asleep.  But  if  in  all  cases  of  willing 
the  object  willed  is  the  realisation  of  an  idea,  the  object  of  will 
ia  also  an  object  of  thought.  It  is  only  for  a  subject  which 
thinks,  and  so  far  as  thinking,  that  it  can  exist. 

The  question  accordingly  arises  whether  thinking,  of  tbe 
kind  which  is  thns  essential  to  willing,  can  properly  be  regarded 
as  merely  a  part  of,  or  an  element  in,  willing,  to  which  something 
must  be  added  in  order  to  constitute  an  act  of  will.  Unless  this 
is  so,  the  proposition  that  mere  thinking  is  not  willing,  that 
willing  is  more  than  thinking,  conveys  a  false  impression.  And 
it  wonld  seem  not  to  be  so.  The  act  of  willing  is  not  in  pari  one 
of  thinking.  It  is  an  act  of  thought,  though  not  of  thought 
speculatively  directed,  wholly  and  throughout.  There  is  no 
factor  or  element  in  it  separable  (except  verbally)  from  thought, 
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and  of  which  the  addition  to  thought  makes  up  the  whole  called 
an  act  of  will.  Is  it  not,  we  may  perliapa  ask,  the  addition  of 
desire  to  thought  that  constitutes  will  ?  But  the  answer  must 
he,  No,  will  is  not  thonglit  plut  desire.  Desire  of  the  kind  which 
enters  into  willing  involves  thought ;  thought  of  the  kind  which 
enters  into  willing  involves  desire ;  for  the  desire  is  the  direction 
of  a  Eel f-consc ions  subject  to  the  realisation  of  an  idea,  while  the 
thought  is  the  presence  of  an  idea  in  such  a  subject  impelling  to 
its  own  realisation'.  We  cannot  say  that  the  thought  is  separate 
from  the  desire  and  supervenes  upon  it,  or  that  the  desire  is  so 
related  to  the  thought.  . 

152.  The  notion  of  their  being  separate  elements  which  together 
make  up  an  act  of  will  arises  from  thought  and  desire  being 
severally  supposed  to  be  something  which,  as  in  v>iU,  they  aro 
not.  We  have  already  seen  that  when,  on  the  one  hand,  dif- 
ferent desiret  are  said  to  compete  for  mostery  in  a  man,  or  when 
it  is  said  that  one  object  is  desired  but  another  willed,  and  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  moral  action  is  said  to  proceed  from  or 
represent  some  desire,  '  desire '  is  being  used  in  different  senses. 
In  one  sense  it  means  desire  as  it  affects  a  man,  in  the  other  the 
desire  which  proceeds  from  a  man  or  in  which  he  expresses  him- 
self. Desire  of  the  one  sort  ends  where  the  other  be^ns,  viz.  in 
the  direction  of  the  man's  self  to  an  object.  In  the  one  case  he 
dpesjin  the  other  he  does  not,  pat  himself  forth  to  the  realisation 
of  the  desired  object,  as  one  in  the  realisation  of  which  he  seeks 
self-eatis&ction.  In  like  manner  our  thoughts  may  mean  either 
thoughts  that,  as  we  eay,  occur  to  us,  or  thoughts  to  the  realisa- 
tion of  which  we  direct  ourselves.  It  is  thought  only  in  the 
latter  of  the  two  senses  distinguished,  desire  likewise  in  the 
latter  of  its  two  senses,  th^t  enters  into  willing. 

No  doubt,  both  thought  in  the  other  sense  and  desire  in  the 
other  sense  are  presupposed  by  willing,  as  conditiont  antecedent; 
and  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  severally  conditions  antece- 
dent of  the  act  of  willing  but  do  not  enter  into  it,  they  are  clearly 
separable.  There  may  very  well  be  one  without  the  other.  I 
may,  e.g.,  contemplate  payment  of  a  debt  as  a  possible  event', 
consider  how  much  money  would  be  required  for  the  purpose, 
how  the  creditor  would  behave  wbcn  he  got  his  money,  and  so 
on^  without  being  affected  by  any  desire  to  pay ;  and  conversely 
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I  may  feel  that  I  should  be  more  at  ease  if  I  paid,  without  my 
thoughts  running  further  on  the  event.  But  iu  the  sense  in 
which  thought  and  desire  enter  into  an  act  of  will,  each  is  the 
whole  act ;  and  we  can  only  distinguish  them  by  describing  one 
and  the  same  act  of  the  inner  man,  which  thought  and  desire 
equally  constitute,  as  in  respect  of  desire  the  direction  of  a  self- 
conscious  subject  to  the  realisation  of  an  idea,  in  respect  of 
thought  the  action  of  an  idea  in  such  a  subject  impelling  to  its 
realisation. 

153.  Will  then  is  equally  and  indistinguishably  desire  and 
thought — not  however  mere  desire  or  mere  thought,  if  by  that  is 
meant  desire  or  thought  as  they  might  exist  in  a  being  that  was 
not  eelf-distingnishing  and  self-seeking,  or  as  they  may  occur  to 
a  man  independently  of  any  action  of  himself;  but  desire  and 
thought  as  they  are  involved  in  the  direction  of  a  self-distin- 
guishing and  self-seeking  subject  to  the  realisation  of  an  idea*. 
If  so,  it  must  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the  will  as  a  faculty  which 
a  man  possesses  along  with  other  faculties — those  of  desire, 
emotion,  thought,  &c, — and  which  has  the  singular  privilege  of 
acting  independently  of  other  faculties,  so  that,  given  a  man's 
character  as  it  at  any  time  restdts  from  the  direction  taken  by 
those  other  faculties,  the  will  remains  something  apart  which 
may  issue  in  action  different  from  that  prompted  by  the  character. 
The  will  is  simply  the  man.  Any  act  of  will  is  the  expression 
of  the  man  as  he  at  the  time  is.  The  motive  issuing  in  bis  act, 
the  object  of  his  will,  the  idea  which  For  the  time  he  sets  himself 
to  realise,  are  but  the  same  thing  in  different  words.  Each  is 
the  reflex  of  what  for  the  time,  as  at  once  feeling,  desiring,  and 
thinking,  the  man  is.  In  willing  he  carries  with  him,  so  to 
speak,  his  whole  self  to  the  realisation  of  tbe  given  idea.  All 
the  time  that  he  so  wills,  he  may  feel  the  pangs  of  conscience,  or 
(on  the  other  hand)  the  annoyance,  the  sacntice,  implied  in 
acting  conscientiously.  He  may  thiuk  that  he  is  doing  wrong, 
or  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  alter  all  there  is  really  an  objection 

'  ItDWf  preTent  poadUe  mkapprelieiidoi],  if  I  njr  'CbA  tlis  tenn  idea  ia  hera 
•ad  in  kit  umllar  pusagei  used  in  the  wide  senae  generally  attached  to  it  bjr 
EngUah  writer^  vha  have  folloned  the  defiiiitiaa  of  it  b;  Locke  aa  '  the  im- 
mediate  object  of  the  mind  in  thinking.'  In  thii  lenae  it  loenu  prel^  much 
equivalent  to  the  Graman  'TorsteUang.' 
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to  his  acting  as  he  has  resolved  to  do.  He  may  desire  some 
one's  good  opinion  which  he  is  throwing  away,  or  some  pleasure 
which  he  is  aacrificing.  But  for  all  that  it  is  only  the  feeling, 
thought,  and  desire  represented  by  the  act  of  will,  that  the 
man  recognises  as  for  the  time  himself.  The  feeling,  thought, 
and  desire  with  which  the  act  conflicts  are  influences  that  he  is 
aware  of,  influences  to  which  he  is  susceptible,  bub  they  are 
not  Jie. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


GOOD   AND   UOBAL   OOOD. 


154.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  return  to  the  dilBcalty 
whieli  was  raised  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  chapter,  and  which 
led  to  nnr  attempt  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  AYill,  in  its  relation 
to  desire  and  thought.  Tliat  di£Sculty  ^vaa  as  to  the  ground  of 
distinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad  will ;  a  distinction  which 
in  some  form  or  other — whether  we  consider  the  goodness  of  a 
will  to  be  an  attribute  which  it  possesses  on  its  own  account,  or 
to  be  relative  to  some  resnit  to  which  it  contributes  beyond  the 
will  itself — must  lie  at  the  root  of  eveiy  E3'stem  of  Ethics.  What 
becomes  of  this  distinction,  we  supposed  an  objector  to  ask,  if  the 
doctrine  previously  stated  is  admitted,  'that  in  all  conduct  to 
which  moral  predicates  are  applicable  a  man  ia  an  object  to  him- 
self; that  such  conduct,  equally  whether  virtuous  or  vicious, 
expresses  a  motive  consisting  in  an  idea  of  personal  good  which 
the  man  seeks  to  realise  by  action '  (§  1 15)  ?  Further  considera- 
tion has  confirmed  this  statement.  If  it  ia  a  genuine  definition 
that  we  want  of  what  is  common  to  all  acts  of  willing,  we  must 
say  that  such  an  act  is  one  in  which  a  self-conscious  individual 
directs  himself  to  the  realisation  of  some  idea,  as  to  an  object  in 
which  for  the  time  he  seeks  self-satisfnctioo.  Such  being  an  act 
of  willing,  the  will  in  actuality  most  be  the  self-conscious  indi- 
vidual as  so  directing  himself,  while  the  will  in  possibility,  ot  as 
a  faculty,  will  be  the  self-conscious  individual  as  capable  of  so 
directing  himself. 

The  above,  however,  is  merely  a  formal  account  of  willing  and  • 
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the  will.  It  does  not  tell  as  the  real  nature  of  any  act  of  will, 
or  of  aoy  man  as  willing,  or  of  any  national  will — if  there  Im 
such  a  thing  as  one  will  operating  in  or  apon  the  several  membera 
of  a  nation — or  of  the  haman  will,  if  again  there  he  such  a 
thing  as  (Hie  will  operating  throaghout  the  history  of  mankind. 
For  the  real  nature  of  any  act  of  will  depends  on  the  particular 
future  of  the  ohject  in  which  the  person  willing  for  the  time 
seeks  self-satisfaction ;  and  the  real  nature  of  any  man  as  the 
suhject  of  will— his  character— depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
objects  in  which  he  mainly  tends  to  seek  Bclf-eatisfaction.  Self- 
satisfaction  is  the  form  of  every  object  willed  ;  but  the  filling  of 
that  form,  the  character  of  that  in  which  self-satisfaction  is 
sought,  ranging  from  sensual  pleasure  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  voca- 
tion conceived  as  given  by  Grod,  makes  the  object  what  it  really  is. 
It  is  on  the  specific  difierence  of  the  objects  willed  under  the 
general  ibrm  of  self-satisfaction  that  the  quality  of  the  will  must 
depend.  It  is  here  therefore  that  we  must  seek  for  the  basis 
of  distinction  between  goodness  and  badness  of  will. 

15S,  The  statement  that  the  distinction  between  the  good 
and  bad  will  must  lie  at  the  basis  of  any  system  of  Ethics,  and 
the  further  statement  that  this  distinction  itself  must  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  objects  wiUed,  would  in  some  sense  or  other  be 
accepted  by  all  recognised  '  schools '  of  moralists,  but  they  woald 
be  accepted  in  very  different  senses.  On  the  one  side  the 
modem  Utilitarian  would  only  accept  the  former  statement  in 
the  sense  that,  unless  an  action  is  done  intentionallji,  it  is  not  the 
subject  of  moral  predicates.  The  action,  in  his  view,  derives 
its  moral  quality  not  from  the  motive  or  character  which  it 
^presses,  but  from  the  effects  which  it  prodnees.  Those  effects, 
indeed,  do  not  entitle  the  act  to  be  reckoned  morally  good 
or  bad,  unless  it  is  one  which  the  agent  intends  or  wills  to  do ; 
hat,  given  the  intentional  act,  it  is  not  on  the  motive  which 
leads  to  its  being  intended,  bnt  on  its  effects  in  the  way  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  that  its  morality  depends.  This  is  very  plainly 
put  by  J.  S.  Mill :  '  The  morality  of  the  action  depends  entirely 
upon  tlie  intention — that  is,  upon  what  the  agent  villa  to  do. 
But  the  motive,  that  is,  the  feeling  which  makes  him  will  so  to 
do,  when  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  act,  makes  none  in  the 
morality:  though  it  makes  a  great  difference  in  onr  moral 
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efitimation  of  the  agent,  especiallj  if  it  indicates  a  good  or  a  bad 
habitual  dUpotition — a  bent  of  character  from  which  useful  or 
from  wbich  hurtful  actions  are  likely  to  arise '.'  In  other  words, 
while  there  are  two  distinct  objects  of  moral  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation, or  two  objects  which  admit  of  the  designation 
morally  good  or  bad,  (a)  intentional  action,  (b)  the  motive  or 
cbaraoter  of  an  agent,  the  latter  is  only  to  be  judged  relatively 
to  the  former,  just  as  the  former  is  only  to  be  judged  relatively 
to  its  effects  as  producing  pleasure  or  pain.  The  motive  or  cha- 
racter is  morally  good,  if  likely  on  the  whole  to  issue  in  inten- 
tional actions  which  are  good  in  the  sense  of  producing  on  the 
whole,  one  person  taken  with  auother  and  one  time  with  another, 
an  excess  of  pleasure  over  pain. 

Clearly,  upon  this  view,  our  statement  that  Etiiics  is  founded 
on  the  distinction  between  the  good  and  bad  will  could  only  be 
accepted  under  the  proviso  that  by  good  and  bad  will  is  under- 
stood good  and  bad  intentional  action,  and  further  that  in- 
tentional action  is  understood  to  be  good  or  bad  according  to  its 
relation  to  an  ultimate  good  and  evil,  which  are  constituted  not 
hy  any  kind  of  action,  intention,  or  character,  but  by  pleasure 
and  pfun.  The  other  statement  that  'the  distinction  between  the 
good  and  bad  will  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  objects 
willed'  would  be  subjected  by  the  Utilitarian  to  a  similar 
qualification.  He  could  accept  it  if  by '  will '  is  understood  inten- 
tion, and  if  by  'the  objects  willed '  are  understood  the  effects  of  the 
intentional  act  in  the  way  of  producing  pleasnre  and  pain.  If 
by  *  will  *  is  meant '  habitual  disposition,'  and  by  'objects  willed' 
xnotiTes,  he  could  only  accept  the  statement  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  '  nature  of  the  objects  willed '  is  itself  taken  to 
depend  on  the  tendency  of  the  motives  to  issue  in  actions  pro- 
ductive of  a  preponderance  of  pleasure  or  pain  as  the  case 
may  be. 

It  is  in  a  precisely  opposite  sense  that  the  propositions  in  ques- 
tion would  have  to  be  understood,  in  order  to  bo  approved  by  a 
strict  follower  of  Kant.  With  him  an  act  of  will  would  never 
be  nnderstood  merely  of  an  intention  to  do  a  certain  deed,  io 
abstraction  from  the  motive  or  object  for  the  Eake  of  which  the 

I  Utilitadauiaiii,  p.  17,  not^ . 
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deed  is  done ;  and  with  him  again  the  good  will  is  good,  not  in 
virtoe  of  any  effecte  extrinsic  to  it,  bat  in  virtue  of  what  it  is 
in  itself,  not  as  a  meanSf  bat  as  an  absolute  end.  The  first  of 
Uie  above  statements,  therefore,  he  would  accept  in  the  sense 
which  it  nataralty  bears.  In  the  second  he  might  see  a  loophole 
for  error.  To  say  that  a  wiU  is  good  in  virtue  of  the  nature  of 
the  objects  willed,  does  not  ezclnde  the  notion  that  it  may  be 
good  in  virtue  qf  desired  effects  other  than  its  own  goodness,  or 
«8  directed  to  objects  which  are  willed  otherwi^  than  for  the 
reason  of  their  being  prescribed  by  a  uaiversal  practical  law,  S« 
&r  as  the  statement  in  question  is  understood  according  to  any' 
such  notion  as  this,  Kant — at  any  rate  if  interpreted  according 
to  the  reiterated  letter  of  his  doctrine — would  reckon  it  fanda- 
mentally  erroneous. 

156.  It  is  not  according  to  the  plan  of  the  present  treatise  to 
examine  critically  either  the  moral  doctrine  of  Kant  as  stated  by 
himself,  or  that  of  Utilitarianism  as  stated  by  leading  anthorities, 
until  it  has  been  attempted  to  give  the  outline  of  a  positive 
doctrine  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  goodness  and  of  our  moral- 
progress'.  This  done,  the  criticism  msy  be  undertaken  with 
less  liability  to  its  drift  being  misundeistood,  and  without  con«. 
veying  the  impression  that  no  truth  is  thought  to  remain  where 
some  error  has  been  detected.  What  then  are  the  questions 
naturally  raised  for  us  by  the  considerations  which  we  have  sa 
&r  pursued,  and  which  a  positive  ethical  doctrine  should  begin 
by  attempting  to  answer  ?  The  first  of  them  may  perhaps  be 
stated  thus.  Granted  that,  according  to  onr  doctrine,  in  all 
willing  a  self-conscious  subject  seeks  to  satisfy  itself — seeks  that 
which  for  the  time  it  presents  to  itself  as  its  good — how  can 
there  be  any  such  intrinsic  difference  between  the  objects  willed 
as  justifies  the  distinction  which  'moral  sense'  seems  to  drav 
between  good  and  bad  action,  between  virtue  and  vice  ?  And  if 
there  is  such  a  difference,  in  what  does  it  consist  ? 

A  possible  answer  to  the  question  would  of  course  be  a  denial 
that  there  is  any  snch  difference  at  all.  By  on  tnirinttc  difference 
between  the  objects  willed  we  mean  a  difference  between  them 
in  respect  6f  that  which  is  the  motive  to  the  person  willing  them, 
as  dbtinct  from  a  difference  constituted  by  aay  effects  which  tha 
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realisation  of  tbe  olijecta  may  bring  about,  but  of  which  the 
anticipation  does  not  form  the  motive.  Now  accordiog  to  all 
strictly  Hedonistic  theories  the  difierence  between  objects  willed 
is,  according  to  this  eeose  of  the  terms,  extrinsic,  not  intringie. 
The  motive  to  the  persons  wiUing  is  supposed  to  be  in  all  cases 
the  same,  viz.  desire  for  some  pleasure  or  aversion  from  some 
pain.  The  conditions  of  the  pleasures  which  difierent  men  ds- 
sirc,  or  which  the  same  man  desires  st  differept  times,  are  of 
course  most  various;  bnt  it  is  not  the  conditions  of  any  pleasure 
bat  the  pleasure  itself  that  a  man  desires,  if  pleasure  is  really  his 
object  at  all.  On  the  Hedonistic  supposition,  therefore,  every 
object  willed  is  on  its  inner  side,  or  in  respect  of  that  which 
moves  the  person  willing,  the  same.  It  moves  him  as  anticipated 
pleasure,  or  anticipated  escape  from  pain.  The  differenee  be- 
tween objects  willed  lies  on  their  enter  side,  in  effects  which 
follow  from  them  but  are  not  included  in  them  as  motives  to  the 
persons  willing.  Two  objects  having  been  equally  willed  as  so 
much  anticipated  pleasure,  the  realisation  of  the  one  does  in  the 
event  produce  a  preponderance  of  pleasure  over  pain  to  the  agent 
himself  or  to  otliers,  while  the  realisation  of  the  other  produces 
a  preponderance  of  pain  over  pleasnre.  Thos  and  thus  only, 
according  to  this  theory — eztrinsically  not  intrineieally — is  the 
difierence  constituted  between  a  good  object  of  will  and  a 
bad  one. 

157.  A  detailed  criticism  of  this  doctrine  would  be  out  of 
place  till  ire  come  to  the  examination  of  Utilitarianism.  If  the 
ainov  Tov  ^(vSoCt  can  be  explained,  it  will  not  stand  seriously  in 
our  way;  for  though  excellent  men  have  argued  themselves  into 
it,  it  is  a  doctrine  which,  nakedly  put,  offends  the  unsophisticated 
conscience.  Whatever  the  process  may  have  been,  we  have 
reached  a  state  in  which  we  seem  to  know  that  the  desires  we 
think  well  of  in  ourselves  differ  absolutely  as  desires,  or  in  respect 
of  the  objects  desired  in  them,  from  those  which  we  despise  or 
condemn.  If  asked  straight  out  to  admit  that  all  objects  of  de- 
sire, as  desired,  are  alike,  since  it  is  pleasure  that  is  equ^ly  the 
desired  thing  in  them  all ;  that  it  is  only  in  the  effects  of  the 
actions  arising  out  of  them,  not  in  what  they  are  for  the  desiring 
consciousness,  that  good  desires  differ  from  bad  ones ;  upon  first 
thoughts  we  should  certainly  refuse  to  do  eo.     Hesitation  would 
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only  ensue  if  the  enlightened  enquirer  asked  us  to  reflect, 
whether  we  ever  6nd  ourselves  desiring  any  thing  from  which 
we  do  not  anticipate  pleasure  of  some  sort,  and  whether  it  is  not 
this  anticipfttion  that  makes  as  desire  it.  Thns  challenged,  we 
Feel  oarselves  in  a  diffioalty.  This  account  of  desire  has  a  plausi- 
bility which  we  do  not  at  once  see  our  way  to  explaining.  Yet 
to  accept  it  seeniB  to  involve  as  logically*  in  an  admission  of  t)ie 
iDtrinsic  identity  of  all  desires,  good  and  bad,  which  oSends  oar 
moral  conviction.  If  we  could  ezplun  away  the  apparent 
cogency  of  the  plea  that  it  is  some  anticipated  pleasure,  as  such, 
which  we  always  find  ourselves  desiring,  the  conviction  of  the 
difference  hetween  good  and  bad  desires,  as  states  of  conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  persons  desiring,  would  hold  its  own 
imdistnrbed. 

158.  Now,  according  to  the  aoeoant  previously  given  of  desire, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  expUin  the  confusion  which  makes  pleasure 
«eem  to  be  its  only  object.  We  saw  that,  in  all  such  desire  as 
can  form  the  motive  to  an  imputable  act,  the  individual  directs 
himself  to  the  realisation  of  some  idea,  as  to  an  object  in  which 
he  seeks  Belf-satisfaction.  It  is  the  consciousness  that  self- 
satisfaction  is  thus  sought  in  all  enacted  desire,  in  ali  desire  that 
amounts  to  will,  combined  with  the  consciousness  that  in  all  self- 
satisfaction,  if  attained,  there  is  pleasare,  which  leads  to  the  false 
notion  that  pleasure  is  always  the  object  of  desire.  Whether  in 
any  case  it  really  is  so,  or  no,  depends  on  whether  pleasure  is  the 
object  with  which  a  man  is  seeking  to  satisfy  himself.  If  it  is 
not,  pleasare  is  not  the  object  of  his  dominant  desire.  However 
much  pleasure  there  may  prove  to  be  in  the  self-satisfsction,  if 
any,  which  the  attainment  of  his  object  brings  with  it — and  our 
common  expericDce  is  that  the  objects  with  which  we  seek  to 
satisfy  ourselves  do  nut  tarn  out  capable  of  satisfying  us — it 
cannot  be  ihit  pleasure  that  is  the  object  which  he  desires.  Its 
possibility  presupposes  the  desire  and  its  fulfilment.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  the  exciting  cause  of  the  desire,  any  more  than  the 
pleasure  of  satisfying  hunger  can  he  the  exciting  cuuse  of  hunger. 

'  Tb»  kUempt  to  combine  tko  doctrine  thtt  ploiianra  u  laoli  i>  the  nle 
object  of  dedra,  with  the  uurtion  of  ko  intriaric  differeuoe  betveen  good  wad 
had  Aeiirta,  on  the  ground  th*t  pleunre*  differ  in  qoUity,  will  be  oontidwed 
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Ooly  if  the  idea  which  in  his  desire  the  man  seeks  to  reali&e  is 
the  idea  of  enjoying  some  pleasure — whether  a  plessare  of  the 
kind  which  we  commonly  call  sensual  in  a  special  sense,  i.e.  one 
incidental  to  the  eatisfactioii  of  animal  appetite,  or  a  pleasure  of 
pure  emotion — can  we  truly  say  that  pleasure  is  the  object  of 
hie  desire. 

159.  When  the  idea  of  which  the  realisation  is  songht  is  not  that 
of  enjoying  any  pleasure,  the  fact  that  self-satisfaction  is  sought 
in  the  effort  to  realise  the  idea  of  the  denred  object  does  not  make 
pleasure  the  object  of  the  desire.  It  may  very  well  he  that  a 
man  pursues  an  object  in  which  he  seeks  self-sati  a  faction  with 
the  clear  consciousuesB  that  no  enjoyment  of  pleasure  can  yield 
him  satisfaction,  and  that  there  must  be  such  pain  in  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  idea  to  which  he  devotes  himself  as  cannot  be  com- 
penssted,  in  any  scale  where  pleasure  and  pain  alone  are  weighed, 
by  any  enjoyment  of  an  end  achieved.'  So  it  is  in  the  mord 
heroic  forms  of  self-sacriiice.  Self-satisfaction  is  doubtless  songht 
in  such  sacrifice.  The  man  who  calmly  faces  a  life  of  suffering 
in  the  fulfilment  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  hie  mission  could 
not  bear  to  do  otherwise.  So  to  live  is  his  good.  If  he  could 
attain  the  consciousness  of  having  accomplished  his  work,  if  he 
could  '  count  himself  to  have  apprehended ' — and  probably  just 
in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  his  character  he  is  unable  to  do 
so — be  would  find  satisfaction  in  the  consciousness,  and  with  it  a 
certain  pleasure.  But  supposing  this  pleasure  to  be  attained, 
only  the  exigencies  of  a  theoiy  coald  suggest  the  notion  that,  as 
EO  much  pleasure,  it  makes  up  for  the  pleasures  forgone  and  the 
pains  endured  in  the  life  through  which  it  has  been  reached. 
€uch  a  notion  can  only  be  foonded  on  the  see-saw  process  which 
first  assumes  that  preference  in  every  case  is  determined  l^ 
amount  of  anticipated  pleasure,  and  then  professes  to  ascertain 
the  relative  amount  of  pleasure  which  a  given  line  of  action 
affords  a  man  by  the  fact  that  he  prefers  so  to  act. 

160.  Even  if  it  were  the  case,  however,  that  Belf-eatisfacttoa 
was  more  attainable  than  it  is,  and  that  the  pleasure  of  success 

■  Cr.  Ai^it.  Etli.  Nio.  m.  ix.  £.  oe  S4  J*  dntmut  roTi  iftttat  -rh  i)Zim  %r*rt*tr 
%tipXti,  rX^*  (^'  tnr  rov  WAovt  Ifdrrtrat.     'Thiu  the  rale  that  the  ezwoias 

of  virtue  Ij  plBBomt  dow  not  hdJ  of  aU  th«  virtuet,  azoept  in  m  fiv  M  the  end  U 
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to  the  tnau  who  has  '  spumed  delights  and  Hred  laborioas  days ' 
really  admitted  of  being  set  against  the  pleasure  missed  in  the 
process,  it  would  none  the  less  be  a  mere  confusion  to  treat  this 
pleasare  of  success  as  the  desired  object,  in  the  realisation  of 
which  the  man  seeks  to  satisfy  himself.  A  man  may  seek  to 
Batisfy  himself  with  pleasure,  but  the  pleasure  of  self-satis&ction 
can  never  be  that  with  which  he  seeks  to  satisfy  himself.  This  is 
equally  true  of  the  Toluptnary  and  of  the  saint.  The  volnptoary 
most  have  his  ideas  of  pleasures,  nnconneoted  with  self-satis- 
fiKtioo,  before  he  cui  seek  Belf-satiafaction  (where  it  is  not  to  be 
found)  in  the  realisation  of  those  ideas ;  just  as  much  as  the 
eaint  must  have  ideas,  not  of  pleasures  but  of  services  due  to 
God  and  man,  before  be  can  seek  self-satiBfaction  in  their  fulfil- 
ment. Most  men,  however,  at  least  in  their  ordinary  conduct, 
are  ndther  voluptuaries  nor  saints;  and  we  are  &lling  into  a 
false  antithesis  if,  having  admitted  (as  is  true)  that  the  quest  of 
■elf-satisfaction  is  the  form  of  all  moral  activity,  we  allow  no 
alternative  (as  Kant  in  efiect  seems  to  allow  none)  between 
the  quest  for  sclf-satisbction  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  and 
the  quest  for  it  ini  the  fulfilment  of  a  univerBal  practical  law. 
Ordinary  motives  fall  neither  under  the  one  head  nor  the  other. 
They  ate  interests  in  the  attainment  of  objects,  witbont  which  it 
Eeems  to  the  man  in  his  actual  state  that  he  cannot  satisfy  him- 
self, and  in  attaining  which,  because  he  bas  desired  them,  he  will 
find  a  certain  pleasure,  but  only  beeauae  he  has  previously  desired 
them,  not  because  pleasures  are  the  objects  desired. 

161.  Such  interests,  though  not  mere  appetites  because  con- 
ditioned by  eelf-consciouBness,  correspond  to  them  as  not  having 
pleasure  for  their  object.  This  point  was  sufficiently  made  out 
in  the  controvensy  as  to  the  'dbinterestedness'  of  benevolence, 
ouried  on  during  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  When 
philosophers  of  the  '  selfish  school '  represented  benevolence  as 
nltimately  desire  for  some  pleasure  to  oneself  Butler  and  others 
met  them  by  showing  that  this  was  the  same  mistake  as  to 
reckon  hunger  a  desire  for  the  pleasure  of  eating.  The  appetite 
of  hanger  must  precede  and  condition  the  pleasure  which  consists 
in  its  satisfaction.  It  cannot  therefore  have  that  pleasure  for  its 
exciting  object.  'It  terminates  upon  its  ol^ect,'  and  is  not 
relative  to  anything  beyond  the  taking  of  food ;  and  in  the  samo 
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way  benevolent  deures  terminate  apon  their  objects,  apon  the 
benefits  done  to  othere.  Id  the  '  termination '  in  each  case  there 
IB  pleaeaie,  but,  it  is  a  confosioD  to  represent  this  as  an  object 
beyond  the  obtaining  of  food  or  the  doing  a  kindness,  to  which 
the  appetite  or  benevol^it  desire  is  really  directed.  What  is 
trae  of  benevolence  is  true  of  motives  which  we  oppose  to  it,  as 
the  vicious  to  the  virtuous,  e.g.  of  jealousy  or  the  desire  for 
revenge.  lago  does  not  work  apou  Othello  for  the  sake  of  any 
pleasure  that  he  expects  to  experience  when  bis  envy  is  gratified, 
but  because  in  his  envious  state  an  object  of  which  the  realisation 
seems  necessary  to  the  satis&ction  of  himself  is  Othello's  ruin, 
just  as  the  consumption  of  food  is  necessary  to  the  satis&otion  of 
hunger.  What  he  desires  is  to  see  Othello  down,  not  the 
pleasure  be  will  feel  when  he  sees  him  so — a  pleasure  whieh  he 
could  not  feel  nnless  he  had  derared  the  object  independenyy  t^ 
such  anticipation. 

It  is  true  that  any  interest  or  desire  for  an  object  may  come 
to  be  reinforced  by  desire  for  the  pleasure  which,  reflecting 
npoii  past  analogous  experience,  the  subject  of  the  interest  may 
expect  as  incidental  to  its  satis&etion.  In  this  way  'cool  self- 
love,'  according  to  the  terminology  of  the  last  centnry,  may 
combine  with  '  pertionlar  desires  or  propensions.'  IF  there  is  to 
be  any  chance,  however,  of  tiie  expected  pleasure  being  really 
enjoyed,  the  '  self-love '  of  which  pleasure  is  the  object  must  not 
supersede  the  *  particular  propension '  of  which  pleasure,  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  healthy  interests,  is  not  the  object.  The  pleasure 
incidental  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  interest  cannot  be  attained 
alter  loss  of  the  interest  itself,  nor  can  the  interest  be  revived  by 
wishing  for  a  renewal  of  the  pleasure  incidental  to  its  eatis- 
&otion.  Hence  just  so  far  as  '  oool  self-love,'  in  the  sense  of  a 
calculating  pursuit  of  pleasure,  becomes  dominant  and  super- 
sedes particular  interests,  the  chanoes  of  pleasure  are  really  lost; 
which  accounts  for  the  restlessness  of  the  pteasure-seeker,  and 
for  the  common  remark  that  the  right  way  to  get  pleasure  is 
not  to  seek  it. 

162.  It  may  seem  presumptuous  to  charge  clear-headed 
moralists  with  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  a  desire  can  be 
excited  by  the  anticipation  of  its  own  satisKiction.  But  such  a 
mistake  certainly  seems  to  be  accountable  for  the  acceptance  of 
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the  doctrine  tliat  pleagnre  ia  the  sole  object  of  desire  by  bo 
powerful  a  writer  as  J.  S,  MiU.  He,  as  is  well  knowD,  differs 
from  the  older  Utilitarians  in  holding  that,  although  pleasai-s 
and  freedom  from  pain  are  the  only  things  desirable  as  ends, 
some  kindt  of  pleasure  are  more  desirable  and  valuable  than 
others,  not  as  involring  a  greater  amount  of  pleasure,  but  in 
their  intrinsic  nature.'  Every  one  must  feel  that  the  Utilitarian 
theory  receives  a  certain  exaltation  from  his  treatment  of  it, 
and  especially  from  his  aesertion  of  this  point.  Sut  the 
question  is  whether  the  admissions  which  he  has  to  make  in 
order  to  establish  it  do  not  virtually  amount  to  a  departure 
from  the  doctrine  that  ple&sure  or  freedom  from  pain  is  the 
only  object  of  desire;  a  departure  which  he  only  ditgnises 
from  himself  and  his  reader  by  virtually  assuming  that  a 
desire  may  have  for  its  object  the  pleasure,  or  deliverance 
from  pain,  involved  in  its  satisfaction.  It  will  be  oseful  to 
dwell  a  little  longer  on  this  question,  not  for  the  Bake  of 
picking  holes  in  a  writer  from  whom  we  have  all  learnt  much, 
but  in  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  distinction  between 
the  qoeet  for  self-satisfaction  which  all  moral  activity  is  rightly 
held  to  be,  and  the  quest  for  pleasure  which  morally  good  activity 
is  not. 

163.  No  one  of  course  can  doubt  that  pleasures  admit  of 
distinction  in  quality  according  to  the  conditions  under  which 
they  arise.  So  Plato  and  Aristotle  distinguished  pleasures  in- 
cidental to  the  satisfaction  of  bodily  wants  from  pleasures  of  sight 
and  heariug,  and  these  again  from  the  pleasures  of  pure 
intellect.  80  too  we  might  distinguish  pleasures  of  satisfied 
desire  from  pleasures  of  pure  emotion,  and  subdivide  each  sort 
according  to  the  various  conditions  under  which  desire  or  emotion 
is  excited.  No  one  pretends  that  t^e  pleasures  of  a  sot  are  not 
really  different  from  those  of  a  man  of  refined  taste.  Thequestion 
is  in  what  sense,  upon  the  principle  that  pleasure  is  the  ulti- 
mate good  by  relation  to  which  all  other  good  is  to  be  tested, 
these  differences  of  kind  between  pleasures  may  be  taken  to 
constitute  any  difference  in  the  degree  of  their  goodness  or 
desirability.    All  Utilitarians  would  hold  that  on  one  ground 
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or  another  they  might  be  so  fa&en,  but  they  wonld  not  all 
agree  upoa  the  ground.  The  strict  Benthamites  hold  that  snob 
differences  of  kind  between  pleasures  as  arise  from  diffurencea  in 
their  exciting  causes  only  aSect  tbeir  value  or  the  degree  of  their 
goodness,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  amoant  of  pleasure  enjoyed 
on  the  whole;  while  Mill  holds  that  these  differences  affect  the 
value  of  pleasures  indepeodently  of  the  effect  tbey  have  on  their 
amount.  The  estimation  of  pleasures  should  not  depend  od 
quantity  alone :  quality  is  to  be  considered  as  well  as  quantity  >. 
164,  For  an  explanation  and  defence  of  this  variation  from 
the  doctrine  of  his  master,  Mill  appeals  to  the  '  uoquestionable 
fiict  that  those  who  are  equally  acquainted  with,  and  equally 
capable  of  appreciating  and  enjoying,  both,  do  give  a  most; 
marked  preference  to  the  manner  of  existence  which  employs 
their  higher  faculties,*  as  compared  with  one  involving  more 
sensual  pleasures.  They  do  this,  'even  though  knowing  it  to  be 
attended  with  a  greater  amount  of  discontent.'  We  naturally 
accept  such  an  appeal  because  we  cannot  help  thinkiug  of  the 
man  whose  preference  Mill  describes,  as  better  in  himtelf  than 
one  more  '  eensoal,'  and  of  the  '  higher  faculties  '  as  intrinsically 
of  more  value ;  in  other  words,  because  we  regard  the  attain- 
ment of  a  certain  type  of  character  or  some  realisation  of  the 
possibilities  of  man,  not  pleasure,  as  the  &aA  by  relation  to  which 
goodness  or  value  is  to  be  measured.  But,  on  the  principle  that 
pleasure  is  the  only  thing  good  ultimately  or  in  its  own  right, 
we  are  not  jastified  in  so  doing.  On  this  principle  one  man  can 
be  better,  one  faculty  higher  than  another,  only  as  a  more 
serviceable  instrnment  for  the  production  of  pleasure.  On  this 
ground  it  is  open  to  the  Utilitarian  to  argoe  that  a  man  who 
devotes  himself  to  the  exercise  of  such  '  higher  faculties '  as  Mill 
is  here  thinking  of,  produces  a  greater  amount  of  pleasure  on 
the  whole,  all  circnmstances  affecting  that  amoant  being  taken 
into  account,  tkan  does  the  man  who  docs  not  trouble  himself 
about  his  'higher  faculties.'  But  it  is  altogether  against  Utili- 
tarian principles  that  a  pleasure  should  be  of  more  value  because 
the  man  who  pursues  it  is  better.  They  only  entitle  us  to  argue 
back  from  the  amount  of  pleasure  to  the  worth  of  the  man  who 
acts  so  as  to  prodnce  it. 

)  UtilitariMdHn,  pp.  10-11. 
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If  we  rid  onreelvea  then  of  all  presuppositioDB,  ille^timate  on 
Utilitarian  principles,  ia  regard  to  the  superiority  of  the  man  or 
the  faculties  exercised  in  Tvhat  we  call  the  highest  pursuits,  and 
if  we  admit  that  all  desire  is  for  pleasure^  the  strongest  desire 
for  the  greatest  pleasure,  what  is  proved  by  the  example  of  the 
man  who,  being  '  competently  acquainted  with  both,'  prefers  the 
life  of  moral  and  intellectual  eSbrt  to  one  of  healthy  animal 
enjoyment  ?  Simply  this,  that  the  life  of  effort  brings  more 
plcasnre  to  the  man  in  question  than  ie  would  derive  from  the 
other  sort  of  life.  It  outweighs  for  him  any  quantity  of  other 
pleasure  of  which  hit  nature  is  capable.  The  fact  that  he  is 
'competently  acquainted  with  both'  sorts  of  pleasare  can  ^V0 
no  significance  beyond  this  to  his  preference  of  one  above  the 
other.  He  may  be  '  competently  acquainted '  with  animal  enjoy- 
ments ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  pleasure  they  afford  him 
is  as  intense  and  unmixed  as  that  which  they  afford  to  the  man 
who  makes  them  his  principal  pursuit.  The  question  of  value 
then  between  the  two  sorts  will  have  to  be  settled  by  a  calcula- 
tion of  amount,  the  intensity  of  each  kind,  as  experienced  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  most  intense,  being  weighed  against  its 
duration  and  its  degree  of  purity,  productiveness,  and  extent^. 
Tiie  calculation  is  certainly  very  hard  to  make — whether  it  can 
be  made  at  all  is  a  question  to  be  touched  on  when  we  come  to  a 
more  detailed  examination  of  Utilitarianism' — but  it  is  the  only 
possible  way,  if  pleasure  is  the  sole  and  nltimate  good,  of 
measuring  the  comparative  worth  of  pleasures.  The  example 
of  a  certain  man's  preference,  unless  we  have  some  other  standard 
of  his  excellence  than  such  as  is  relative  \o  pleasure  as  the  ulti- 
mate good,  proves  nothing  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  pleasure 
which  he  chooses  to  another  sort  of  pleasure  preferred  by  some 
one  else.  It  only  proves  that  it  is  more  of  a  pleasure  to  him 
than  is  that  to  which  he  prefers  it ;  and  this  it  only  proves  on 
supposition  that  the  stronger  desire  is  always  for  the  greater 
pleasure. 

165.  Now  it  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  with  Mill  this 
supposition  really  rests  on  a  confusion  between  the  pleasure  or 

>  Cf.  DmnonVa  Tenion  of  tii«  FriaaipIeB  of  Uotali  uid  IisgUatioD  (Hildreth't 
tniultUon),  p.  31. 
■  [Sm  Book  IV.  ohi^.  iU.] 
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removal  of  pain  which  ensues  upon  the  satiafacUon  of  any  desire   > 
and  the  object  of  that  desire.     In  an  eloquent  paasa^  he  illus- 
trates the  unwillingness  of  anyone  acquainted  with  the  'higher' 
pleasures  to  exchange  them  for  any  quantity  of  the  lower : — 

■Now  it  is  ui  nnqneatiotwUs  fiut  that  thow  who  ue  eqaallj  ■cquainted  witb, 
KoA  eqtuklly  c&pabla  of  ttppraoUtiog  »iid  «njo3rliig,  both,  do  (five  >  moat  mu'kwl 
preference  to  the  maimer  of  eiiiteiice  whieh  emploTi  theur  higher  (noultiea.  Few 
hunun  creatares  would  conMnt  to  be  changed  into  bqj  of  the  lower  anlinali,  for  a 
promiie  of  the  fullest  allowanoe  ofa  beaat's  pleniurea;  do  intelligent  humnn  being 
woold  ooiwent  to  be  a  fool,  no  Initracted  penon  wonld  be  an  ignonunoe,  no  pei«ai 
of  feeling  and  oonicienoe  would  oonsent  to  be  Mlfiah  and  baae,  even  though  they 
ihould  be  peteuaded  that  the  fool,  the  dnDce,  or  the  raecal  ie  better  ntisfied  wilh 
his  lot  than  thej  are  with  theirs.  Thej  wonld  not  radgn  whnt  thef  ponen  more 
than  he.  for  the  moat  oompLate  Batla&otion  of  all  the  deoirca  which  Ibey  have  In 
□ommon  with  him.  If  the;  ever  fancy  they  would,  it  ia  only  in  caacs  of  nnhappineaa 
BO  extreme,  that  to  eso^e  from  it  they  would  exchange  their  lot  for  almost  any 
other,  however  undesirable  in  their  own  eyes.  A  being  of  high  facnttlee  require* 
more  to  make  him  h^>py,  la  oapable  probably  of  moio  acute  aufimng,  and  is  cer- 
tainly acoeasible  to  it  Ht  more  points,  than  one  of  an  inferior  ^rpe ;  but  in  apite  of 
theae  liabilities,  he  can  never  rmlly  wish  (o  aink  into  what  he  feeli  to  he  a  lower 
grade  of  Biiitence.  Wemayglra  what  explanation  we  please  of  this  unwilliDgness; 
we  tnaj  attribute  it  to  pride,  a  name  which  is  given  indiacriminately  to  aoma  of  the 
moat  uid  to  aome  of  tbe  least  eatimable  feelings  of  which  mankind  are  cabbie ;  we 
may  refer  it  to  the  love  of  liberty  and  personal  independenoe,  an  appeal  to  which 
was  with  the  Stoica  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  for  the  inculcation  of  it ;  to 
the  love  of  power,  or  to  the  lore  of  excitement,  both  of  which  do  really  enter  into 
and  contribute  to  it :  but  Ita  most  appropriate  appellation  is  a  aenae  of  dignity, 
which  all  hnman  beings  possess  in  one  form  or  other,  and  in  aome,  though  by  no 
means  in  exact,  proportion  to  their  higher  ^iiltiee ;  and  which  is  so  essential  a 
part  of  the  happineas  of  those  in  whoni  it  is  abong,  that  nothing  wh'ch  conflicts 
with  it  could  be,  otherwise  than  momentarily,  an  object  of  desire  to  them  '.' 

It  appears  from  this  passage  that  there  is  a  motive,  which  has 
been  variouely  described  as  'pride,'  'love  of  liberty,'  'love  of 
power,' '  love  of  excitement,'  bat  of  which  the  most  appropriate 
designation  is  '  sense  of  dignity,'  that  makes  a  man  of  a  certain 
sort  refuse  to  accept  any  amount  of  such  pleasure  as  a  fool,  or  a 
dance,  or  a  rascal  might  share,  in  lieu  of  the  exercise  of  the 
higher  faculties,  however  much  suffering  this  may  entail.  This 
refusal  is  appealed  to  h&  showing  that  the  pleasure  attending 
this  exercise  is  intrinsically  preferable  to  such  as  may  be  shared 
with  a  dunce  or  a  rascal.  That  it  is  intrinsically  preferable  those 
who  are  not  Utilitarians  will  readily  agree.  Bat  unless  it  is  a 
greater  pledsnre  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  on  Utilitarian  principles 
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more  reallj'  desirable  or  tbe  greater  good,  and  the  fact  tliat  by 
the  sort  of  person  in  coatemplation  it  is  preferred  does  not  show 
that  it  is  even  for  him,  much  less  that  it  is  on  the  whole,  the 
greater  pleasure,  unless  his  preference  is  necessarily  for  what  is 
to  him  the  greater  pleasure. 

166.  But  with  what  plausibility  can  the  motire  described  as 
a  sense  of  dignity  be  reckoned  a  desire  for  pleasure  at  all  ?  .  Mill 
indeed  calls  it  '  an  essential  part  of  the  happiness  of  those  in 
whom  it  is  strong ' ;  but  no  desire  as  such,  since  it  must  rather 
be  painful  than  pleasant,  can  properly  be  called  a  'part  of  liappi- 
ness,'  It  may  be  suggested  therefore  that  by  the  'sense  of 
dignity'  spoken  of  Mill  anderstands  an  emotion,  as  distinct 
from  desire,  which  he  would  no  doubt  be  justified  in  calling  a 
part  of  happiness,  an  ingredient  in  the  sum  of  a  man's  pleasures. 
Id  that  case  we  must  suppose  that  it  is  desire  for  the  pleasure  of 
this  emotion  which  makes  the  man,  who  is  capable  of  the 
pleasure  attending  the  exercise  of  the  higher  faculties,  prefer 
this  to  the  pleasure  which  he  might  share  with  the  dunce.  If 
this  indeed  were  the  true  account  of  the  matter,  the  strict 
Benthamite  who  will  recognise  no  distinction  in  quality  as 
distinct  from  quantity  of  pleasure,  might  say  that  it  was  simply 
ncase  of  the  pleasure  preferred  being  more  'productive,'  The 
intellectual  pleasure  brings  the  additional  pleasure,  consistiog  in 
the  emotion  called  sense  of  dignity,  which  the  animal  pleasure 
does  not.  It  is  scarcely  however  a  plausible  account  of  the 
motive  which  makes  an  intelligent  person  unwilling  to  be  a 
fool,  a  person  of  feeling  and  conscience  unwilliog  to  he  selfish 
or  base,  though  persuaded  that  the  change  would  save  him 
much  discontent,  to  say  that  it  is  desire  for  the  preponderating 
pleasure  involved  in  the  sense  of  being  a  superior  person.  Nor, 
if  it  were,  would  there  be  any  ground  for  holding  the  man  so 
actuated  to  be  really  happier  than  the  fool  or  the  selfish  man, 
who,  according  to  hie  standard  of  measurement,  has  as  good  a 
chance  of  feeling  the  pleasure  of  superiority  without  corresponding 
discontent.  The  truth  is  that  Mill  does  not  really  regard  this 
'  sense  of  dignity'  as  an  emotion  in  dietioction  from  desire.  He 
regards  it  as  a  counter  motive  to  desires  for  animal  pleasare, 
which  mere  emotion  could  not  be.  Kor  does  he  mean  that  the 
preference  determined  by  it  is  preference  for  the  pleasnra  ot 
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feeling  superior  to  the  pleasures  shared  with  average  tnen.  l^e 
motive  which  be  has  io  view  is  a  desire  to  be  worthy,  not  a 
desire  to  feel  the  pleasure  of  being  worth  more  thnn  others ;  snd 
lie  only  regards  it  as  desire  for  pleasure  at  all,  because  he  fancies 
that  a  desire,  of  which  the  disappointment  makes  me  unbapp7, 
is  therefore  a  desire  for  happiness— that  a  desire  is  for  the 
pleasure  which  ensues  upon  its  eatisfaction. 

167.  The  real  ground  then  of  Mill's  departure  from  the  stricter 
Utilitarian  doctrine,  that  the  worth  of  pleasure. depends  simply 
on  its  amount,  is  hie  virtual  surrender  of  the  doctrine  that  all 
desire  is  for  pleasure ;  but  he  does  not  recognise  this  surrender, 
because  he  thinks  that  to  call  a  desired  object  part  of  the  happi- 
ness of  the  person  desiring  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
desire  for  the  object  is  a  desire  for  pleasnre.  Yet  little  reflection 
is  needed  to  show  that  it  is  not  so.  The  latter  proposition  can 
only  mean  that  a  possible  action  or  experience  is  contemplated 
as  likely  to  be  ple&sant,  and  is  then  desired  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasure.  It  means  that  the  anticipation  of  pleasure  determines 
desire.  But  the  other  proposition,  that  a  desired  object  is  part 
of  the  happiness  of  the  person  desiring  it,  rather  means  that 
desire  determines  the  anticipation  of  pleasure ;  that,  given  desire 
for  an  object,  however  different  from  pleasure  that  object  may 
be,  there  results  pleasure,  or  at  least  a  removal  of  pain,  in  the 
satisfaction  of  the  desire ;  that  the  man  feeling  the  desire  neces- 
sarily looks  forward  to  this  result  as  part  of  a  possible  happiness 
to  come,  and  cannot  be  completely  happy  till  the  object  is  at- 
tained. This  is  equivalent  to  saying,  as  has  been  so  often 
mentioned  above,  that  to  desire  an  object  is  to  seek  self-satis- 
faction in  its  attainment,  but  it  does  not  in  the  leost  imply  that 
pleasure  is  the  object  in  which  self-satisfaction  is  sought, 

168.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other  forms  in  which  Mill  ex< 
presses  the  conception  on  which  he  considers  the  proof  of  Utili- 
tarianism to  rest.  '  Desiring  a  thing  and  finding  it  pleasant  .^ . 
are  two  parts  of  the  same  phenomenon.'  'To  think  of  an  object 
as  desirable  .  .  .  and  to  think  of  it  as  pleastint  are  one  and 
the  same  thing*.'  Both  statements  are  ambiguous.  Each 
is  in  a  sense  true,  but  not  in  the  sense  which  would  imply  that 
a  pleasure  ia  the  only  possible  object  of  desire.    In  the  latter 
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Btatement  what  is  meaat  by  '  Ihinking  of  an  object  as  desirable  ? ' 
Does  it  mean  thiDking  of  it  as  one  that  thould  be  desired  ?  l%ns 
understood,  the  Btatement  would  lose  all  plansibilit}'.  No  one 
would  pretend  that  to  think  of  an  object  as  one  which  He  tkoulA 
desire  is  the  same  thing  as  thinking  of  it  as  pleasant.  Bather, 
so  long  as  he  thinks  of  it  as  one  in  which  he  finds  pleasure,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  place  it  in  any  such  relation  to  himself  as 
eould  he  represented  by  saying  that  he  thinks  of  it  as  an  object 
which  he  should  desire.  Nor  is  there  any  sign  that  Mill  nses 
the  t«rma '  desired '  and '  desirable '  except  as  pretty  much  equiva- 
lent. To  '  tbink  of  an  object  as  desirable,'  means  with  him  to 
reBect  on  it  as  one  that  is  desired.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that 
I  cannot  reBect  on  an  object  as  one  that  I  desire  without  think- 
ing of  it  as  pleasant,  in  the  sense  that  I  cannot  reflect  on  my 
desire  for  it  without  thinking  of  the  pleasure  there  would  be  in 
the  satisfaction  of  the  desire.  But  this  in  no  way  implies  that 
the  desire  is  a  desire  for  that  or  any  other  pleasure. 

As  regards  the  other  statement,  if  the  'phenomenon*  under 
consideration  is  taken  to  include  both  the  desire  for  an  object 
and  the  satisfaction  of  that  desire  in  the  attainment  of  its  object, 
then  to  desire  the  object  and  to  find  its  attatttmeni  pleasant  are 
doubtless  parts  of  that  one  phenomenon.  If,  on  the  oUier  hand, 
the  phenomenon  is  held  to  be  confined  to  the  desire,  and  not  to 
include  its  satisfaction,  then  '  to  find  a  thing  pleasant '  is  no  part 
of  the  phenomenon ;  for  unsatiefied  desire  involves  no  pleasure. 
We  may  suppose,  however,  that  'to  find  it  pleasant'  is  here 
hastily  written  for  'to  anticipate  pleasure  from  it.'  Thus  in- 
terpreted, the  statement  is  indisputable  so  far  as  it  goes.  To  desire 
an  object,  and  to  anticipate  pleasure  from  its  attainment,  are 
certainly  parte  of  one  and  the  same  phenomenon.  But  the  ques- 
tion remains  of  the  relation  in  which  the  two  parts  of  the 
phenomenon  etand  to  each  other.  Is  it  always  the  anticipation 
of  pleasure  from  an  object  that  excites  the  desire  for  it,  or  are 
there  cases  in  which  the  anticipation  of  pleasure  in  the  satis- 
faction of  desire  arises  out  of  an  independent  desire  for  an  object 
which  is  not  pleasure  at  all?  The  former  is  the  view  which 
Mill  believed  himself  to  hold,  and  which  his  '  Proof  of  Utili- 
taiiamsm '  Kqwres ;  but  the  proposition  under  consideration  is 
equally  compatible  with  the  latter  view,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
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nhether  it  would  bare  eeemcd  so  self-evident  to  moat  readers,  or 
even  to  Mill  himself,  if  it  were  not  so. 

169.  The  reason  for  this  doubt  as  r^;ards  Mill  himself  is  that 
he  insists  upon  the  reality  of  desires  which,  as  he  describes 
them,  are  only  desires  for  pleasure  in  the  improper  and  illogical 
sense ;  which  are  not  determined  by  an  antecedent  imagination 
of  pleasure ;  but  from  which  there  results  pleasure  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  desired  object,  pain  in  its  absence.  Thus,  having 
|>ointed  out  that  the  Utilitarian  doctrine  requires  ns  to  consider 
happiness,  or  pleasure,  the  only  thing  desirable  as  an  end,  he  goes 
on  to  say'  that  'it  maintains  not  only  that  virtue  is  to  be 
desired,  but  that  it  is  to  be  desired  disinterestedly,'  i.  e.,  as  he 
explains,  not  as  a  means  to  'any  end  beyond  it.'  The  mind,  he 
tells  ns,  is  '  not  in  a  right  state,  not  iu  a  state  conformable  to 
Utility,'  unless  it  so  desires  virtue.  But  such  desire  for  virtue  is 
clearly  not  determined  by  any  antecedent  imaginatioD  of  pleasure. 
It  is  of  course  open  to  any  one  to  ai^e  that  what  is  called 
desire  for  virtue  is  really  desire  for  pleasures  that  are  to  be 
obtained  in  a  certain  way;  but  in  that  case  virtue  is  not  an 
ultimate  object  of  desire,  the  desire  for  it  is  not  disinterested. 
That  presentation  of  virtue  which  determines  any  disinterested 
desire  for  it,  can  only  be  a  presentation  of  a  possible  state  of 
character  or  mode  of  action  as  an  ideal  object  which  we  seek  to 
realise;  and  the  object  thus  presented  cannot  be  identified  with 
any  pleasant  feeling  or  series  of  feelings,  which,  having  ex< 
perienced  it,  we  imagine  and  desire  to  expei-ience  ^ain.  If, 
then,  the  presentation  of  virtue  as  an  nltimate  object,  and  not 
merely  as  a  means,  does  determine  desire,  there  are  desires  which 
are  not  excited  by  the  anticipation  of  pleasure,  though  in  such 
cases  as  much  as  in  any  other  the  desired  object,  just  so  far  as 
desired,  is  'part  of  the  happiness'  of  the  person  desiring  it,  in 
the  sense  that,  having  desired  it,  he  cannot  be  liappy  without  it. 
There  are  other  objects  of  desire  recognised  by  Mill — money, 
power,  fame — which  he  admits  are  not  pleasures  (though  to 
power  and  fame,  he  thinks  '  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  im. 
mediate  pleasure  annexed^'),  but  which  have  yet  come  to  be 
desired  for  their  own  soke.  In  regard  to  them,  as  in  regard  to 
virtue,  he  suggests  that  they  were  originally  desired  as  means, 
'  Utilitariuuim,  p.  54.  *  Ibid.  p.  55, 
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fts  conducive  to  pleasure  or  to  protection  from  pain,  but  he  does 
not  pretend  that,  by  those  who  desire  them  most  stronglj,  they 
are  so  desired  any  longer.  'What  was  once  desired  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  attainment  of  happiness  has  come  to  be  desired  for 
its  own  sake.*  That  the  desire  for  them  originated  in  a  desire 
for  pleature^  ie,  indeed,  a  view  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
pleasures  alone  are  wished  for.  To  aid  in  the  attainment  of  our 
wishes,  as  these  things  do,  is  with  Mill  the  same  thing  as  to  aid 
in  the  attainment  of  pleasure.  But  we  may  waive  this  point, 
for  questions  as  to  the  history  of  any  desire  do  not  affect  its 
present  relation  to  its  object.  If  money,  fame,  and  power  are 
desired  not  as  a  means  to  pleasure  but  for  their  own  sake — and 
this  Mill  admits — then  there  are  desires,  whatever  their  history, 
which  are  not  desires  for  pleasure,  however  essential  their  gratifi- 
cation may  be  to  the  happiness  of  those  who  so  desire. 

170,  As  against  the  view,  therefore,  that  all  desire  is  for  some 
pleasnre  or  other,  from  which  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
good  will  cannot  differ  intrinsically,  or  as  desire,  from  the  bad, 
but  only  in  virtue  of  effects  in  the  way  of  pleasure  and  pain,  we 
may  adduce  the  involuntary  evidence  of  the  most  eminent  modern 
advocate  of  that  view.  We  find  him  explicitly  recognising 
desires  which,  as  they  exist,  however  they  may  have  originated, 
are  not  desires  for  pleasnre,  and  which  he  only  brings  under  his 
general  theory  of  desire  on  the  groaud  that  the  objects  of  such 
desires  are  desired  by  us  as  part  of  our  happiness.  But  this,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  no  more  than  saying  that  they  are  desired  by  a 
self-conscious  subject,  who  in  all  desire,  or  at  any  rate  in  all  that 
amounts  to  will,  is  seeking  self-satisfaction,  and  who,  so  far  as 
he  reflects  on  any  desire,  reflects  also  on  the  pleasure  of  its 
possible  fulfilment.  It  leaves  the  question  open  what  the  ideal 
object  is,  in  the  realisation  of  which  self-satisfaction  is  sought. 
It  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  being  even  the  endur- 
ance of  pain,  as  perhaps,  under  sterner  conditions  of  society  than 
ours,  or  under  the  influence  of  fanatical  belief,  it  not  unfrequently 
has  been.  The  formula  is  at  any  rate  elastic  enough  to  allow  of 
the  strong  assertion  by  Mill  himself,  that  the  attainment  of  a 
certain  disposition  may  be  an  object  of  desire  in  itself,  irrespect- 
ively of  any  pleasures  that  flow  from  it.  We  may  return  then 
to  examine  the  question  whether  there  is  any  mtrintie  distinction 
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between  objects  willed,  on  which  the  difference  betweeD  a  good 
and  a  bad  will  may  reet,  without  allowing  ourselves  to  be  stopped 
in  limine  by  a  denial  of  the  possibility  of  such  distinction  and  a 
redaction  of  all  motives,  however  various  in  tbeir  effects,  to 
desire  for  some  pleasure  or  other  on  the  part  of  the  person 
desiring. 

171,  It  will  have  appeared  from  the  foregoing  discussion  that 
the  primary  difference  between  the  view  here  advanced  and  that 
of  Hedonistic'  philosophers  relates  to  the  generic  definition  of 
the  good — not  only  of  the  morally  good,  but  of  good  in  the 
wider  sense.  Whereas  with  them  the  good  generically  is  tbe 
pleasant,  in  this  treatise  the  common  characteristic  of  the  good 
is  that  it  satisfies  some  desire.  In  all  satisfaction  of  dedre  tiiere 
is  pleasure,  and  thus  pleasantness  in  an  object  is  a  necessary 
Incident  of  its  being  good.  We  cannot  think  of  an  object  as 
good,  i.e.  such  as  will  satisfy  desire,  without  thinking  of  it  as  in 
consequence  such  as  will  yield  pleasure;  but  its  pleasantness 
d^)end8  on  it«  goodness,  not  its  goodness  upon  the  pleasure  it 
conveys.  This  pleasure,  according  to  our  view,  so  iar  as  it  is  a 
necessary  incident  of  any  good,  presupposes  desire  and  results 
from  its  satisfaction,  while  according  to  the  Hedonistic  view 
desire  presupposes  an  imagination  of  pleasure.  The  importance 
of  this  distinction,  which  may  at  first  sight  seem  somewhat 
finely  drawn,  will  appear  as  soon  as  we  consider  its  bearing  on 
the  qneetion  of  the  distinguishing  nature  of  the  moral  good,  or 
on  that  other  form  of  the  same  question — the  form  in  which  it 
seems  to  have  been  first  raised  by  philosophy — in  which  it  is 
enquired,  bow  the  true  good  differs  from  tbe  merely  apparent. 

If  the  generic  definition  of  good  is  that  it  is  pleasure,  tbe 
moral  good  as  distinct  from  the  natural  can  only  be  pleasure 
obtained  in  a  particular  way ;  either  simply  pleasure  experienced 
as  a  result  of  intentional  action,  in  distinction  from  such  pleasure 
as  comes  to  us  in  a  natural  course  of  events  which  we  have  not  con- 
tributed to  bring  about,  or  sucb  pl^isure  as,  in  Locke's  language, 
<  is  not  the  natural  product  and  consequence  of  tbe  action  itself,' 
but  is  attached  to  it  by  some  positive  law,  either  tbe  law  of  God, 
or  civil  law,  or  the  law  of  opinion  ^.     This  at  any  rate  is  what 
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'moral  good'  acGording  to  tkis  view  mtiBt  mean,  so  long  as  it  is 
understood  to  be  the  designation  of  an  end.  As  a  deBignation 
of  means,  it  will  be  applicable  to  actiona  which  tend  to  produce 
the  pleaearc  obtainable  in  the  particnlar  manner  described.  From 
the  same  point  of  view  the  apparent  good  can  only  be  die. 
tingnished  from  the  true  ae  a  pleasure  of  which  the  enjoyment 
in  its  consequences  yields  a  preponderance  of  pain  over  pleasure, 
whether  to  the  individual  enjoying  it  or  (according  to  the 
Utilitarian  view)  to  the  majority  of  persons  or  of  sentient  beings. 
On  the  other  hand,  regarding  the  good  generically  as  that 
which  satisfies  desire,  but  considering  the  objects  we  desire  to  be 
by  no  means  necessarily  pleasnres,  we  shall  naturally  distinguish 
the  moral  good  as  that  which  satisfies  the  desire  of  a  moral 
agent,  or  that  in  which  a  moral  agent  can  find  the  satisfaction 
of  himself  which  he  necessarily  seeks.  The  true  good  we  eball 
understand  in  the  same  way.  It  is'aa  end  in  which  the  effort  of 
a  moral  agent  can  really  find  rest. 

172.  It  will  at  once  be  objected  that  this  account  of  moral 
good  either  tells  ns  nothing  at  all  about  it,  or  only  tells  as 
anything  in  virtne  of  some  assumption  in  regard  to  moral  good 
involved  in  onr  notion  of  a  moral  agent.  The  objection  is  in  a 
certain  sense  a  valid  one.  The  question,  What  is  our  moral 
nature  or  capability? — in  other  words,  What  do  we  mean  by 
calling  ourselves  moral  agents? — is  one  to  which  a  final  answer 
cannot  be  given  without  an  answer  to  the  question.  What  is 
moral  good  ?  For  the  moral  good  is  the  realisation  of  the  moral 
capability,  and  we  cannot  fully  know  what  any  capability  is  till 
we  know  its  altimate  realisation.  It  may  be  argued  therefore 
that  we  either  know  what  the  moral  good  in  this  sense  is,  and 
accordingly  have  no  need  to  infer  what  it  is  from  our  moral 
nature,  or  else  we  do  not  know  what  it  is,  in  which  case  neither 

pleuare  or  pun,  or  that  which  oocujon*  or  procarM  pI«HDre  or  patn  to  us. 
Moral  good  and  evil,  then,  ii  only  the  conformity  or  disigroemeDt  of  our  voluntary 
actionitolomeUw,irharebygoodoreril  [i.e.  pleaniT«orpun]udrainioD  u«byihe 
will  and  power  of  the  law-maker.'  Here  it  will  be  aeon  that  the  terma  'good  and 
•vil,'  wheo  qualified  aa  '  moral,'  are  tnaaferrad  froU  end  to  meani.  Bu^  accord* 
iD((  to  the  general  deflnition  of  'good  and  evil '  aa  equivalent  to  pleamre  and  p»in, 
ws  must  Buppoae  that  Locke  oonBidered  the  '  conformity  of  our  volnntaij  aoUona 
to  Bome  law' to  conatHate  ' monl  good' only  bacaoee  it  bringa  about  the  pleaaure 
which,  by  one  or  otlicr  of  the  laws  which  he  recogniaea,  ta  attached  to  Mch 
cpnfbrmliy. 
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can  we  know  what  the  moral  nature  is  from  which  we  profess 
to  infer  what  the  moral  good  is. 

The  answer  is  that  from  a  moral  capability  which  had  not 
realised  itself  at  all  nothing  could  indeed  be  inferred  as  to  the 
moral  good  which  can  only  consist  in  its  full  realisation ;  but 
that  the  moral  capability  of  man  is  not  in  this  wholly  Tindc> 
veloped  state.  To  s  certain  extent  it  has  shown  by  actual 
achievement  what  it  has  in  it  to  become,  and  by  reflection  o*ti 
the  so  far  developed  activity  we  can  form  at  least  some  negative 
condnsion  in  regard  to  its  complete  realisation.  We  may  con- 
vince ourselves  that  this  realisation  can  only  he  attained  in 
certain  direcHons  of  onr  activity,  not  in  others.  We  cannot  in- 
deed describe  any  state  in  which  man,  having  become  all  that 
he  is  capable  of  becoming — all  that,  according  to  the  divine  plan 
of  the  world,  he  is  destined  to  become — would  find  rest  for  his 
soul.  We  cannot  conceive  it  ander  any  forms  borrowed  from 
our  actual  experience,  for  our  only  experience  of  activity  is  of 
such  as  implies  incompleteness.  Of  a  life  of  completed  develop- 
ment, of  activity  with  the  end  attained,  we  can  only  speak  or 
think  in  D^^atives,  and  thus  only  can  we  speak  or  think  of  that 
state  of  being  in  which,  according  to  our  theory,  the  ultimate 
moral  good  must  consist.  Yet  the  conviction  that  there  must 
be  such  a  state  of  being,  merely  negative  as  is  our  theoretical 
apprehension  of  it,  may  have  supreme  influence  over  conduct,  in 
moving  us  to  that  efllbrt  after  the  Better  which,  at  least  as  a 
conscious  effort,  implies  the  conviction  of  there  being  a  Best. 

And  when  the  speculative  question  is  raised  as  to  what  this 
Best  can  be,  we  find  that  it  has  not  left  itself  without  witness. 
The  practical  struggle  after  the  Better,  of  which  the  idea  of 
there  being  a  Best  has  been  the  spring,  has  taken  such  effect  in 
the  world  of  man's  sfiairs  as  makes  the  way  by  which  the  Best 
is  to  be  more  nearly  approached  plain  enongh  to  him  that  will 
see.  In  the  broad  result  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  how  man 
has  bettered  himself  through  institutions  and  habits  which  tend 
to  make  the  welfare  of  all  the  wel&re  of  each,  and  through  the 
arts  which  make  nature,  both  as  used  and  as  contemplated,  the 
friend  of  man.  And  just  so  far  as  this  is  plain,  we  know  enough 
of  ultimate  moral  good  to  guide  our  conduct;  enough  to  judge 
whether  the  prevailing  interests  which  make  out  character  are 
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or  are  not  ia  the  direction  which  (enda  farther  to  realise  the 
capabilities  of  the  human  spirit, 

173.  But  here  again  it  may  be  urged  that  we  vee  going  too 
fast,  that  we  are  making  huge  assumptions.  We  seem  to  be 
taking  for  granted  that  there  is  some  best  state  of  being  for  man 
— best  in  the  sense  that  in  it  lies  the  fnll  realisation  of  his  capa- 
bilities, and  that  in  it  therefore  alone  he  can  satisfy  himself, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  his  eSbrts  after  self-satisfaction  ha 
constantly  acts  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  his  attaining  it. 
We  seem  to  be  taking  for  granted,  further,  that  this  best  etato 
of  man  is  already  present  to  some  divine  consciousness,  so  that  it  . 
may  properly  be  said  to  be  the  vocation  of  man  to  attain  it ; 
that  some  nnfulfiUed  aud  unrealised,  but  still  operative,  idea  of 
there  being  such  a  state  has  been  the  essential  influence  in  tbe 
process  by  which  man  has  eo  far  bettered  himself;  and  that  a 
continued  operation  of  the  same  idea  in  us,  with  that  growing 
deGniteness  which  is  gathered  from  reflection  on  the  actions 
and  institutions  in  which  it  has  so  &r  manifested  itself,  is  the 
condition  of  character  and  conduct  being  morally  good  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  words.  How  are  such  assumptions  to  be 
justified? 

174.  In  order  to  justify  tliem,  we  must  in  the  first  place  recall 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  an  earlier  stage  of  this  treatise. 
We  saw  reason  to  hold  that  the  existence  of  one  connected  world, 
which  is  the  presupposition  of  knowledge,  implies  the  action  of 
one  self-conditioning  and  self-determining  mind ;  and  that,  ut 
our  knowledge,  so  onr  moral  activity  was  only  explicable  on  sup- . 
position  of  a  certain  reprodnction  of  itself,  on  the  part  of  this . 
et«mal  mind,  as  the  self  of  man — '  a  reproduction  of  itself  to 
which  it  makes  the  processes  of  animal  life  organic,  and  which  is 
qualified  and  limited  by  the  nature  of  those  processes,  but  which 
is  so  far  essentially  a  reproduction  of  the  one  supreme  enbjeet, 
implied  in  tbe  existencewf  the  world,  that  the  prodact  carries 
with  it  under  all  its  limitations  and  qualifications  the  character- 
istic of  being  an  object  to  itself  (§  99J.  Proof  of  such  a  doctrine, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
there  cannot  be.  It  is  not  a  truth  dednoible  from  other  estab- 
lished or  conceded  tiuths.  It  is  not  a  statement  of  an  event  or 
matter  of  iaetChst  can  be  the  object  of  experiment  or  observation. 
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It  represents  a  conception  to  whicli  no  perceivable  or  ima- 
ginable object  can  possibly  correspond,  but  one  tbat  affords  the 
only  means  by  which,  reflecting  on  our  moral  and  intellectiial 
experience  conjointly,  taking  the  world  and  ourselvea  into 
account,  we  can  put  tlie  whole  thing  together  and  understand 
how  (not  why,  bat  how]  we  are  and  do  what  we  consciously  are  and 
do.  Given  this  conception,  and  not  \vithout  it,  we  can  at  any 
rate  express  that  which  it  cannot  be  denied  demands  expression, 
the  nature  of  man's  reason  and  man's  will,  of  human  progress 
and  human  short-coming,  of  the  effort  after  good  and  the  failare 
.  to  gain  it,  of  virtue  and  vice,  in  their  connection  and  in  their 
distinction,  in  tbeir  essential  opposition  and  in  their  no  less 
essential  unity. 

175.  The  reason  and  will  of  man  have  their  common  gronnd 
in  that  characteristic  of  being  an  object  to  himself  which,  aA 
we  have  s^d,  belongs  to  him  in  so  far  as  the  eternal  mind, 
through  the  medium  of  an  animal  organism  and  under  limita- 
tions arising  from  the  employment  of  such  a  medium,  reprodocea 
itself  in  him.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  self-objectifying  principle 
that  he  is  determined,  not  simply  by  natural  wants  accord- 
ing to  natural  laws,  but  by  the  thought  of  himself  as  existing 
Under  certain  conditions,  and  as  having  ends  that  may  be 
attained  and  capabilities  that  may  be  realised  under  those  con- 
ditions. It  is  thus  that  he  not  merely  desires  but  seeks  to 
satisfy  Himself  in  gaining  the  objects  of  his  desire ;  presents  to  . 
himself  a  certain  possible  state  of  himself,  which  in  the  gratifi- 
cation  of  the  desire  he  seeks  to  reach ;  in  short,  wills.  It  is 
thus,  again,  that  he  has  the  impulse  to  make  himself  whA  he 
has  the  possibility  of  becoming  but  actually  is  not,  and  hence 
not  merely,  like  the  plant  or  animal,  undergoes  a  process  of 
development,  but  seeks  to,  and  does,  develop  himself.  The 
conditions  of  the  animal  soul,  '  servile  to  every  skiey  influence,' 
no  sooner  sated  than  wanting,  are  such  that  the  self-determining 
spirit  cannot  be  conscious  of  them  as  conditions  to  which  it  is 
subject^^and  it  is  so  subject  and  so  conscious  of  its  subjection 
in  the  human  person — without  seeking  some  satisfaction  of 
itself,  some  re^isation  of  its  capabilities,  tbat  shall  he  inde- 
pendent of  those  conditions. 
.  176.  Hence  ariseq  the  impulse  which  becomes  the  sOiJr^e, 
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according  to  tbe  direction  it  takes,  both  of  vice  and  of  virtue. 
It  ia  the  sonrce  of  vidons  self-seeking  and  self-assertion,  &o  &r 
as  the  spirit  which  is  in  man  seeks  to  satisfy  itself  or  to  realise  itd 
capabilities  in  modes  in  which,  according  to  the  law  which  ita 
divine  origiu  imposes  on  it  and  which  is  equally  the  law  of  the 
universe  and  of  hnmao  society,  its  self-satisfaction  or  self-realisa- 
iion  is  not  to  be  found.  Such,  for  instance — so  self-defeating — 
is  the  quest  for  self-satisfaction  in  the  life  of  the  voluptuary, 
Atiimftla  are  not  voluptuaries;  for,  if  they  seek  pleasure  at  all, 
they  do  so  in  the  sense  that  they  are  stimalated  to  action  by  th^ 
images  of  this  pleasure  and  that,  as  those  images  recur.  They' 
are  not  objects  to  themselves,  as  men  are, -and  therefore  cannot 
set  themselves,  as  the  voluptuary  does,  to  seek  self-satisfaction 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  pleasures  that  are  to  be  had.  It  is 
one  and  the  same  principle  of  his  nature — -his  divine  origin,  in 
the  sense  explained — which  mak»  it  possible  for  the  voluptuary 
to  seek  self-satisfaction,  and  thus  to  live  for  pleasure,  at  all,  and 
which  according  to  the  law  c^  its  being,  according  to  its  in- 
herent capability,  makes  it  impossible  that  the*  self-satisfaction 
should  be  found  in  uiy  saccession  of  pleasures.  So  it  is  again 
with  the  man  who  seeks  to  assert  himself,  to  realise  himself,  to 
show  what  he  has  in  bim  to  be,  in  achievements  which  may  make 
the  world  wonder,  but  which  in  their  social  effects  are  such  that 
the  human  spirit,  according  to  the  law  of  its  being  which  is  a  law 
of  development  in  society,  is  not  advanced  but  hindered  by  them 
in  the  realisation  of  its  capabilities.  He  is  living  for  ends  of 
which  the  divine  principle  that  forms  his  self  alone  renders  bim 
capable,  but  these  ends,  because  in  their  attainment  one  is 
exalted  by  the  depression  of  others,  are  not  in  the  direction  in 
which  that  principle  can  really  fulfil  the  promise  and  potency 
which  it  contains. 

How  in  particular  and  in  detail  tiiat  fulfilment  is  to  be 
attained,  we  can  only  tell  in  so  far  as  some  progress  has  actually 
been  made  towards  its  attainment  in  the  knowledge,  arts,  habits, 
and  institutions  through  which  man  has  so  far  become  more  at 
home  in  nature,  and  through  which  one  member  of  the  human 
family  has  become  more  able  and  more  wishful  to  help  another. 
But  the  condition  of  it«  farther  fulfilment  is  the  wiU  in  some 
form  or  other  to  coatribnt«  to  ita  fulfilment.    And  hence  the 
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difibrentia  of  the  virtnoae  life,  proceeding  as  it  does  from  the  same 
self-objectifying  principle  which  we  tuve  just  characteneed  as 
the  source  of  the  vieious  life,  ia  that  it  is  govemed  by  the 
conscionsnfisB  of  there  being  some  perfection  which  has  to  be 
attained,  some  vocation  which  has  to  be  fulfilled,  some  law  which 
has  to  he  obeyed,  something  absolutely  desirable,  whatever  the 
individual  may  for  the  time  desire ;  that  it  is  in  ministering  to 
such  nn  end  that  the  agent  seeks  to  satisfy  himself.  However 
meagrely  the  perfection,  the  vocation,  the  law  may  be  conceived, 
the  consciousness  that  there  is  such  a  thing,  so  tar  as  it  directs 
the  will,  muBt  at  least  keep  the  man  to  the  path  in  which 
human  progress  has  so  iar  been  made.  It  must  keep  him  loyal 
in  the  spirit  to  established  morality,  industrious  in  some  work  of 
recognised  utility.  What  further  result  it  will  yield,  wheilier 
it  will  lead  to  a  man's  making  any  original  contribution  to  the 
perfecting  of  life,  will  depend  on  his  speoial  gifts  and  drcniD- 
stances.  Though  these  are  such,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  us, 
that  he  has  no  chance  of  leaving  the  world  or  even  the  society 
immediately  about  him  observably  better  than  he  found  it,  yet 
iu  'the  root  of  the  matter' — as  having  done  loyally,  or  'from 
love  of  his  work'  (which  means  under  consciousness  of  an 
ideal),  or  in  religious  language  'as  unto  the  Lord,'  the  work  that 
lay  nearest  him — he  shares  the  goodness  of  the  man  who  devotes 
a  genius  to  the  bettering  of  human  life. 

177.  It  may  seem  that  in  the  preceding  section  we  have  gone 
off  prematurely  into  an  account  of  virtue  and  vio^  in  req>ect  at 
once  of  the  common  ground  of  their  possibility  and  of  their 
essential  difi'eretiee,  without  the  due  preliminary  explanation  of 
the  relation  between  reason  and  will,  A  very  little  reflection, 
however,  on  what  has  been  said  will  show  the  way  in  which  thia 
relation  is  conceived.  By  will  is  understood,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained, an  eSbrt  (or  capacity  for  such  effort)  on  the  part  of  a 
self-conscious  subject  to  satisfy  itself:  by  reason,  in  the  practical 
sense,  the  capacity  on  the  part  of  such  a  subject  to  conceive 
a  better  state  of  itself  as  an  end  to  be  attained  by  action.  This 
is  what  will  and  reason  are  severally  taken  to  imply  in  the  most 
primitive  form  in  which  they  appear  in  us.  A  being  without 
capacity  for  such  effort  or  such  conception  would  not,  upon  our 
theoiy,  be  considered  to  have  will  or  reason.     In   this  most 
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primitive  form  tihey  are  alike  modes  of  tliat  eternal  principle  of 
self-objectificatioD  which  we  hold  to  he  reproducing  itaelf  in  nuD 
through  the  medium  of  an  animal  organiBm,  and  of  which  the 
action  ib  equally  necessary  to  knowledge  and  to  morality. 
There  ie  thus  essentially  or  in  principle  an  identity  between 
reasoQ  and  will ;  and  widely  as  they  become  divergent  in  the 
actual  history  of  men  (in  the  sense  that  the  objects  where  good 
is  actually  Bought  are  often  not  those  where  reaeon,  even  as  in 
the  person  seeking  them,  pronounces  that  it  is  to  be  found),  still 
the  true  development  of  man,  the  only  development  in  which 
the  capabilities  of  his  'heaven-born'  nature  can  be  actualised, 
lies  in  the  direction  of  union  between  the  developed  will  and  the 
developed  reason.  It  consists  in  so  living  that  the  objects  in 
which  self-satisfaction  is  habitually  sought  contribute  to  the 
realisation  of  a  tme  idea  of  what  is  best  for  man — such  an  idea 
as  our  reason  would  have  when  it  had  come  to  be  all  which  it 
has  the  possibility  of  becoming,  and  which,  as  in  God,  it  is. 

178.  Such  a  life,  as  in  vague  forecast  conceived,  has  always 
been  called,  according  to  a  usage  inherited  from  the  Greek 
fathers  of  moral  philosophy,  a  life  according  to  reason.  And 
this  usage  is  in  harmony  with  the  definition  just  given  of  reason 
at  its  lowest  potency  in  us.  For  any  truest  idea  of  what  is  best 
for  man  that  can  guide  our  action  is  still  a  realisation  of  that 
capacity  for  conceiving  a  better  state  of  himself,  which  we  mnst 
ascribe  to  every  child  whom  we  can  regard  as  '  father  of  the 
man'  capable  of  morality,  to  any  savage  to  whom  we  would 
affiliate  the  moral  life  that  we  inherit.  Nay,  even  if  we  mean 
by  a  'true  idea  of  what  is  best  for  man'  such  an  adequate  and 
detailed  idea  of  our  perfection  as  we  cannot  conceive  ourselves 
to  have — since  to  have  it  would  imply  that  the  perfection  was 
already  attained,  and  the  conception  of  ourselves  in  perfection  ia 
one  that  we  cannot  form — still  each  an  idea  would  be  but  the 
completed  expression  of  that  self-realising  principle  of  which  the 
primary  expression  is  the  capacity,  distinctive  of  the  'animal 
rationale'  in  all  its  forms,  of  conceiving  itself  in  a  better  state 
than  it  is. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  same 
capacity  is  the  condition,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  no  less  of  the 
vicious  life  than  of  the  virtuous.     The  self-objectifying  principle 
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cannot  exert  itself  as  will  without  also  exerting  itself  as  reason, 
though  neither  as  will  nor  ae  reason  does  it,  in  the  vicious  life, 
exert  itself  in  a  direction  that  leads  to  the  true  development  of 
its  capacity.  That  a  man  should  seek  an  object  as  '  part  of  his 
happiness,'  or  as  one  without  which  in  his  then  state  he  cannot 
satisfy  himself, — and  this  is  to  will — implies  that  he  presents 
himself  to  himself  as  in  a  better  state  with  the  object 
attained  than  he  is  without  it;  and  this  is  to  exercise  reason. 
Every  form  of  vicious  Belf-seekiog  is  conditioned  by  such  pre- 
sentation and,  io  that  sense,  by  reason.  Why  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  should  the  moralising  influence  in  man,  the  faculty 
through  which  the  paths  of  virtue  are  marked  out,  whether 
followed  or  no,  be  specially  called  reason  7  We  answer :  because 
it  is  through  the  operative  consciousness  in  man  of  a  possible 
state  of  himself  better  than  the  actual,  though  that  conscious- 
ness is  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  all  that  is  morally 
wrong,  that  the  divine  self-realising  principle  in  him  gradually 
fulfils  its  capability  in  the  production  of  a  higher  life.  With 
this  consciousness,  directed  in  the  right  path,  i.e.  the  path  in 
which  it  tends  to  become  what  according  to  the  immanent 
divine  law  of  its  being  it  has  in  it  to  be — and  it  is  as  so  directed 
that  we  call  it  'practical  reason' — rests  the  initiative  of  all 
virtuous  habit  and  action. 

179.  It  is  true  that,  just  so  far  as  this  consciouBness  is  opera- 
tive in  the  direction  supposed,  it  carries  an  improvement  of  the 
will  with  it.  Men  come  to  seek  their  satisfaction,  their  goodj 
in  objects  conceived  as  desirable  because  contributing  to  the 
best  state  or  perfection  of  ipan ;  and  this  change  we  describe  by 
saying  that  their  will  becomes  conformable  to  their  reason.  For 
the  self-realisation  of  the  divine  principle  in  man  this  change  of 
will  is  just  as  necessary  as  the  development  of  practical  reason, 
and  to  an  intelligence  which  could  n%u  the  process  as  a  whole 
would  appear  inseparable  from  it.  But  to  us  who  view  the 
process  piecemeal,  ourselves  representing  certun  stages  in  it,  it 
is  natural  to  treat  the  development  of  practical  reason,  i, ;.  the 
gradual  filling  up  and  definition  of  the  idea  of  human  perfection, 
as  a  separate  process,  upon  which  the  corresponding  conforma- 
tion of  will  may  or  may  not  ensue.  We  see  that  in  the  individual 
the  idea  of  what  is  good  for  him  in  his  actual  state  of  passion 
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aad  desire — the  idea  which  in  fact  he  seeks  to  realise  in  action — ' 
is  apt  not  to  correspond  to  his  conviction  of  what  is  truly  good. 
Tbat  conviction  is  the  echo  in  him  of  the  expression  which 
practical  renson  has  so  far  given  to  itself  in  those  institutions, 
usages,  and  jadgments  of  society,  which  contrihute  to  the  per- 
fection of  life,  but  his  desires  and  habits  are  not  yet  bo  far  con-' 
formed  to  it  that  he  can  seek  his  good  in  obeying  it,  that  he  can 
will  as  it  directs.  He  knows  the  better — knows  it,  in  a  sense, 
even  as  better  for  himself^  for  he  can  think  of  himself  as  desiring 
what  he  doe*  not,  bat  feels  that  he  ahoutd,  desire — bat  he  prefers 
the  worse.     His  vriU,  we  say,  does  not  answer  to  his  reason. 

It  is  thus  natural  for  us  to  treat  will  and  reason  as  separate 
and  even  as  conflicting  faculties,  though  when  we  reflect  on 
moral  action  in  its  real  integrity  we  see  that  it  involves  each 
alike,  and  that  it  ia  only  some  belter  reason  with  which  in 
vicious  action  a  man's  will  conflicts,  while  there  is  an  exercise  of 
reason  by  him  which  is  the  very  condition  of  his  viciousness. 
The  '  better '  reason  is  his  capacity  for  conceiving  a  good  of  his 
own,  so  far  as  that  capacity  is  informed  by  those  true  judgments 
in  regard  to  human  good  which  the  action  of  the  eternal  spirit 
in  man  has  hitherto  yielded ;  while  the  reason  which  shows 
itself  in  his  actual  vice  is  the  same  capacity,  as  taking  its  object 
and  content  fixim  desires  of  which  the  satisfaction  is  inconsistent 
with  the  real  bettering  of  man.  But  just  because  it  is  this 
capacity  in  a  man  which,  while  it  alone  renders  selfishness  in  all 
ita  forms  possible,  is  the  medium  through  which  alone  ideas  of  a 
better  life  than  he  is  living  are  brought  home  to  him — ideas 
themselves  arising  from  the  development  of  this  capacity  as  it 
has  so  far  gone  in  men — we  are  right,  when  once  we  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  treat  reason  and  will  as  separate  faculties, 
in  regarding  reason  as  the  one  which  has  the  initiative  in  the 
bettering  of  life.  In  the  same  way  of  thinking  we  may  properly 
mcribe  to  reason — not  as  gradually  nnfolding  itself  in  us,  bat  as 
in  the  perfection  to  which  that  process  tends,  and  which  we  must 
suppose  to  be  actually  attained  in  the  eternal  mind — a  fully 
articulated  idea  of  the  best  life  for  man,  and  accordingly  speak 
of  life  according  to  reason  as  the  goal  of  our  moral  effort.  Mean- 
while the  error  which  lies  in  the  treatment  of  reason  and  will  as 
separate  faculties  we  may  correct  by  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is 
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one  and  the  same  self  of  which  reason  and  will  are  alike  capa- 
cities ;  that  in  eveiy  moral  action,  good  or  bad,  each  capacity  is 
exerted  as  much  as  the  other ;  and  that  every  step  forward  in 
the  self-realisation  of  the  divine  principle  in  man  involves  a 
determination  of  will  no  less  than  of  reason,  not  merely  a  con- 
ception of  a  possible  good  for  man,  but  the  adoption  by  some 
man  or  men  of  that  good  as  his  or  Uieira. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

CHASACTESISTICS  OF  THB  VOEAI.  IDEAL. 

A.  Tie  Peraonal  Character  of  tie  Moral  Ideal. 
180.  Let  us  pause  here  to  take  stock  of  the  cOQclusioDe  so  fsr 
arrived  at.  It  will  be  convenient  to  state  them  in  dogmatic 
form,  begging  the  reader  to  nnderstand  that  this  form  \%  adopted 
to  save  time,  and  does  not  betoken  undue  assurance  on  the  part 
of  the  writer.  Through  certain  media,  and  under  certain  con- 
sequent limitations,  but  with  the  constant  characteristic  of  self- 
coneciouBDess  and  eelf-objectiScation,  the  one  divine  mind  gradu- 
ally reproduces  itself  in.  the  human  soul.  In  virtue  of  this 
principle  in  him  man  has  definite  capabilities,  the  realisation  of 
which,  since  in  it  alone  he  can  satisfy  himself,  forms  bis  true 
good.  They  are  not  realised,  however,  in  any  life  that  can  be^ 
observed,  in  any  life  that  has  been,  or  is,  or  [aa  it  would 
seem)  that  can  he  lived  by  man  as  we  know  him ;  and  for 
this  reason  we  cannot  say  with  any  adequacy  what  the  capa- 
bilities are.  Yet,  because  the  essence  of  man's  spiritual  endow- 
ment is  the  consciousness  of  having  it,  the  idea  of  his  having 
such  capabilities,  and  of  a  possible  better  state  of  himself  con- 
sisting in  their  further  realisation,  is  a  moving  influence  in  him. 
It  has  been  the  parent  of  the  inBtitutions  and  usages,  of  the 
social  judgments  and  aspirations,  through  which  human  life  has 
been  so  far  bettered;  through  which  man  has  bo  far  realised  hia 
capabilities  and  marked  out  the  path  that  he  must  follow  in 
their  further  realisation.  -  As  his  true  good  is  or  would  be '  their 
complete  realisation,  so  his   goodness   is  proportionate   to  bis 

^  We  ny  that  hU  trae  good  if  thii  oomplete  rMlUktion  when  ws  think  of  Ihs 
reftllMtion  u  already  attained  in  the  eternal  niind.  We  ny  that  it  vohU  ht  iDsh 
realuation  when  we  think  of  tfae  realitaUou  m  tat  vrwt  proUamaUc  to  nwn  in  tlia 
Mate  of  whioh  we  hare  experiGiice, 
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habitaal  reBponsiveoess  io  the  idea  of  tliere  being  sncb  a  true 
good,  in  the  varions  forma  of  recognised  duty  and  beneficent 
work  in  which  that  idea  has  bo  far  taken  ehape  among  men. 
In  other  words,  it  consists  in  the  direction  of  the  will  to  objects 
determined  for  it  by  this  idea,  as  operative  in  the  person  willing; 
which  direction  of  the  will  we  may,  npon  the  ground  stated,  fitly 
call  ite  determination  by  reason. 

181.  Our  next  &t«p  should  be  to  explain  further  how  it  is  that 
the  idea  in  man  of  a  possible  better  state  of  himself,  consisting  in 
a  further  realisation  of  his  capabilities,  has  been  the  moralising 
agent  in  haman  life;  how  it  has  yielded  our  moral  standards, 
loyalty  to  which-^itself  the  product  of  the  same  idea — is  the 
condition  of  goodness  in  the  individual.  Before  we  attempt  this 
explanation,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  clear  np  an  ambiguity 
which  will  probably  be  thought  to  lark  in  the  doctrine  already 
advanced.  We  have  spoken  of  a  certain  'divine  principle'  as 
the  ground  of  human  will  and  reason;  as  realising  itself  in  man; 
as  having  capabilities  of  which  the  full  development  would  oon- 
Btitute  the  perfection  of  human  life;  of  direction  to  objects 
contributory  to  this  perfection  as  characteristic  of  a  good  will. 
But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  is  to  be  understood  in  regard  to  the 
/elation  of  this  '  divine  principle '  to  the  will  and  reason  of  in- 
dividuals? Does  it  realise  itself  in  persons,  in  you  and  me,  or 
in  some  impersonal  Humanity  ?  Do  the  capabilities  spoken  of 
admit  of  fulfilment  in  individuals,  or  is  the  perfection  of  human 
life  some  organisation  of  society  in  which  tbe  individaal  is  a 
perfectly  adjusted  means  to  an  end  which  he  is  not  in  himself? 
Until  these  questions  have  been  dealt  with,  a  suspicion  may 
fairly  be  entertMued  that  we  have  been  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  the  conception  of  man  as  in  himself  an  end  to  himself. 
We  have  been  taking  advantage,  it  may  be  said,  of  a  specula- 
tion in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  human  race,  which  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  what  is  naturally  anderstood  by  a 
moral  progress  of  the  individual,  to  jaatify  a  theory  which  that 
speculation,  fairly  interpreted,  tends  rather  to  invalidate.  The 
theory  we  want  to  maintain  is  one  that  would  found  a  supposed 
duty,  and  a  supposed  possible  eSbrt,  on  tbe  part  of  the  individual 
to  make  himself  better,  upon  an  ideal  in  him  of  a  possible  moral 
I>erfectioD,  upon  a  conception  actuating  him  of  something  that  be 
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may  poE»bl/  become  as  an  absolute  end  in  himself.  Does  not 
the  belief  in  a  development  of  the  human  race,  which  indi- 
viduals indeed  unwittingly  promote  but  perish  in  promoting, 
log;ical1y  involve  the  complete  negation  of  such  a  theory  ? 

182.  It  ia  clearly  of  the  very  essence  of  the  doctrine  above 
advanced  that  the  divine  principle^  which  we  suppose  to  be 
realising  itself  in  man,  shotild  be  supposed  to  realise  itself  in 
persons,  as  such.  Bat  for  reflection  on  our  personality,  on  onr 
conscionsness  of  ourselves  as  objects  to  ourselves,  we  could  never 
dream  of  there  being  sticb  a  self-realising  principle  at  all, 
whether  as  implied  in  the  world  or  in  ourselves.  It  is  only  be- 
cause we  are  consciously  objects  to  ourselves,  that  we  can  con- 
ceive a  world  as  an  object  to  a  single  mind,  and  thus  as  a 
connected  whole.  It  is  the  irredaoibility  of  this  selF-objectiTying 
consciouBness  to  anything  else,  the  impossibility  of  accounting 
for  it  as  an  effect,  that  compels  ub  to  regard  it  as  the  presence 
in  us  of  the  mind  for  which  the  world  exists.  To  admit  there- 
fore that  the  self-realisation  of  the  divine  principle  can  take 
place  otherwise  than  in  a  consciousness  which  is  an  object  to 
itself,  would  be  in  contradiction  of  the  very  ground  upon  which 
we  believe  that  a  divine  principle  does  bo  realise  itself  in  man. 
Personality,  no  doubt,  is  a  term  that  has  often  been  fought  over 
without  any  very  precise  meaning  being  attached  to  it.  If  we 
mean  anything  else  by  it  than  the  quality  in  a  subject  of  being 
consciously  an  object  to  itself,  we  are  not  justified  in  saying  that 
it  necessarily  belongs  to  God  and  to  any  being  in  whom  God  in 
any  measure  reproduces  or  realises  himself.  But  whatever  wo 
mean  by  personality,  and  whatever  difficulties  may  attach  to  the 
notion  that  a  divine  principle  realises  itself  through  a  qn^ifying 
medium  in  the  persons  of  men,  it  is  certain  that  we  shall  only 
fall  into  contradictions  by  substituting  for  persons,  as  the  sub- 
ject in  which  the  divine  self-realisation  takes  place,  any  entity 
to  which  self-consciousness  cannot  intelligibly  be  ascribed.  If  it 
is  impossible  that  the  divine  self-realisation  should  be  complete 
in  such  persons  as  we  are  or  can  conceive  ourselves  coming  to 
be,  on  the  other  hand  in  the  absence  of  self-objectification,  which 
is  at  least  the  essential  thing  in  personality,  it  cannot  even  be 
inchoate. 

183.  This  consideration  has  an  important  bearing  upon  certun 
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^ajE  of  tbinkiDg  or  speaking  ia  which  we  are  apt  to  take 
refiige  when,  kaving  adopted  a  theory  of  the  moral  life  aa  the 
fulfilment  in  the  human  spirit  of  aome  divine  idea,  we  are  called 
upon  to  face  the  difficnitj  of  stating  whether  and  how  the  ful- 
filment is  really  achieved.  Any  life  which  the  individual  can 
possibly  live  ia  at  best  so  limited  by  the  necessities  of  his  posi- 
tion, that  it  seems  impossible,  on  sapposition  that  a  divine  eelf- 
realising  principle  is  at  work  in  it,  that  it  should  be  an  adequate 
expression  of  such  a  principle.  Granted  the  most  entire  devotion 
of  a  man  to  the  attainment  of  objects  contributory  to  human 
perfection,  the  very  condition  of  his  effectnally  promoting  that 
end  is  that  the  objects  in  which  he  is  actually  interested,  and 
upon  which  he  really  exercises  himself,  should  be  of  limited 
range.  The  idea,  unexpressed  and  inexpressible,  of  some  abso- 
lute and  all-embraciog  end  is,  no  doubt,  the  source  of  such  de- 
votion, but  it  can  only  take  efiect  in  the  fulfilment  of  some 
particular  function  in  which  it  finds  but  restricted  utterance. 
It  is  in  iact  only  so  far  aa  we  are  members  of  a  society,  of  which 
we  can  conceive  the  common  good  as  our  own,  that  the  idea  has 
any  practical  hold  on  us  at  all,  and  this  very  membership  im- 
plies confinement  in  our  individual  realisation  of  the  idea.  Each 
has  primarily  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  station.  His  capacity  for 
action  beyond  the  range  of  those  duties  ia  definitely  bounded, 
and  with  it  is  definitely  bounded  also  his  sphere  of  personal 
interests,  his  character,  his  realited  possibility.  No  one  so  con- 
fined, it  would  seem,  can  exhibit  all  that  the  Spirit,  working 
through  and  in  him,  properly  and  potentially  is.  Yet  is  not 
such  confinement  the  condition  of  the  only  personality  that  we 
know  ?  It  is  the  condition  of  social  life,  and  social  life  is  to 
personality  what  language  is  to  thought.  Language  presup- 
poses thought  as  a  capacity,  .but  in  us  the  capacity  of  thought  ia . 
only  actualised  in  language.  So  human  society  nresupposes  per- 
sons in  capacity — subjects  capable  each  of  conniving  himself 
and  the  bettering  of  his  life  as  an  end  to  himself— \ot  it  is  only 
in  the  intercourse  of  men,  each  recognised  by  eacS  aa  an  end, 
not  merely  a  means,  and  thus  as  having  reciprocal  claims,  that 
the  capacity  is  actualised  and  that  we  really  live  as  persons.  If 
society  then  (as  thus  appears)  is  the  condition  of  all  development 
of  oar  personality,  and  if  the  necessities  of  social  life,  as  alone 
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we  know  or  can  conceire  it,  put  limits  to  our  perBonal  develop- 
ment, can  we  suppose  it  to  be  in  persons  that  the  spirit  operative 
in  men  finds  its  full  expression  and  realisation  ? 

184.  It  ia  iiom  this  difficulty  that  we  are  apt  to  seek  an 
escape  by  speaking  as  if  the  human  spirit  fulfilled  its  idea  in  the 
history  or  development  of  mankind,  as  distinct  from  the  persoos 
whose  experiences  constitute  that  history,  or  who  are  developed 
in  that  development;  whether  in  the  achievements  of  great 
nations  at  special  epochs  of  their  history,  or  in  some  progress 
towards  a  perfect  organisation  of  society,  of  which  the  windings 
and  back-currents  are  too  complex  for  it  to  be  surveyed  by  us  aa 
a  whole.  But  th^t  we  are  only  disguising  the  difficulty,  nob 
escaping  it,  by  this  manner  of  speech,  we  shall  see  upon  re- 
flecting that  there  can  be  nothing  in  a  nation  however  exalted 
its  mission,  or  in  a  society  however  perfectly  organised,  which  is 
not  in  the  persons  composing  the  nation  or  the  society.  Onr 
oltimate  standard  of  worth  is  an  ideal  of  perKmal  worth.  Alt 
other  valaes  are  relative  to  value  for,  of,  or  in  a  person.  To 
speak  of  any  progress  or  improvement  or  development  of  a 
nation  or  society  or  mankind,  except  as  relative  to  some  greater 
worth  of  persons,  is  to  use  words  without  meaning.  The  saying 
that  '  a  nation  is  merely  an  aggregate  of  individuals '  is  indeed 
&llacious,  hut  mainly  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  the 
emphatic  '  merely.'  The  fallacy  lies  in  the  implication  that  the 
individuals  could  be  what  tliey  are,  could  have  their  moral  and 
spiritual  qualities,  independently  of  their  existence  in  a  nation. 
The  notion  is  conveyed  that  they  bring  those  qualities  with 
them  ready-made  into  the  national  existence,  which  thereupon 
results  from  their  combination ;  while  the  truth  is  that,  what- 
ever moral  capacity  must  be  presupposed,  it  is  only  actualised 
through  the  habits,  institutions,  and  laws,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  individuals  form  a  nation.  But  it  is  none  the  lees  true  that 
the  life  of  the  nation  has  no  real  existence  except  as  the  life  of 
the  individuals  composing  the  nation,  a  life  determined  by  their 
intercourse  with  each  other,  and  deriving  its  peculiar  features 
from  the  conditions  of  that  intercourse. 

Nor,  unless  we  allow  ourselves  to  play  &8t  and  loose  with  the 
terms  'spirit'  and  'will,'  can  we  suppose  a  national  spirit  and 
will  to  exist  ezo^t  as  the  spirit  and  will  of  individuals,  affected 
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in  a  certain  way  by  intercourse  with  each  other  and  by  the 
history  of  the  nation.  Since  it  is  only  through  its  eziBtence 
as  our  self-consciousneBfi  that  we  know  anything  of  spirit  at  all, 
to  hold  that  a  spirit  can  exist  except  as  a  self- conscious  subject 
is  self-contradictory.  A  'national  spirit'  is  not  something  in 
the  air ;  nor  is  it  a  series  of  phenomena  of  a  particular  kind ; 
nor  yet  is  it  God — the  eternal  Spirit  or  self-conscious  subject 
which  communicates  itself,  in  meaeore  and  under  conditions,  to 
beings  which  through  that  communication  become  spiritual.  It 
would  seem  that  it  could  only  mean  one  of  tivo  things ;  either 
{a)  soma  type  of  personal  character,  as  at  any  time  exhibited  by 
individuals  who  are  held  together  and  personally  modified  by 
national  ties  and  interests  which  they  recognise  as  such;  or 
{b)  such  a  type  of  personal  character  as  we  may  suppose  thould 
result,  according  to  the  divine  idea  of  the  world,  from  the  inter- 
course of  individuals  with  each  other  under  the  influence  of  the 
common  institutions  which  make  a  particular  nation,  whether 
that  type  of  character  is  actuaUy  attuned  or  no.  At  any  rate, 
if  a  'national  spirit'  is  held  to  be  a  form  in  which  an  eternal 
Spirit,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  we  bare  reason  to  think  there 
is  such  a  thing,  realises  itself,  then  it  can  only  have  its  being  in 
persons,  though  in  persons,  of  course,  specially  modified  by  the 
special  conditions  of  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  The 
degree  of  perfection,  of  realisation  of  their  possibilities,  attained 
by  these  persons  is  the  measure  of  the  fulfilment  which  the  idea 
of  the  human  spirit  attains  in  the  particular  national  spirit.  If 
the  fhlfilment  of  the  idea  is  necessarily  incomplete  in  them,  it 
can  be  no  more  complete  in  the  national  spirit,  which  has  no 
other  existence,  as  national,  than  that  which  it  has  in  them. 

185.  A  like  criticism  must  apply  to  any  supposition  that  the 
spirit  which  is  in  man  could  fulfil  its  capability — the  capability 
which  belongs  to  it  as  a  self-realisation  of  the  etemtj  mind 
through  the  medium  of  an  animal  soul — in  some  history  of 
mankind  or  some  organisation  of  society,  except  in  respect  of 
a  state  of  personal  being  attained  by  the  individuals  who  are 
subjects  of  the  history  or  members  of  the  society.  It  does  not 
appear  bow  any  idea  should  express  or  realise  itself  in  an  end- 
less series  of  events,  unless  the  series  is  relative  to  something 
beyond  itself,  which  abides  while  it  passes ;   and  such  a  mere 
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endless  series  the  history  of  mankind  mnat  be,  except  bo  far  as 
its  results  are  gathered  into  the  formation  of  the  character  of 
ahidiog  persons.  At  any  rate  the  idea  of  a  spirit  cannot  realise 
itself  except  in  spirits.  The  human  spirit  cannot  develope  itself 
according  to  its  idea  except  in  self-consciona  snbjects,  whose 
poBseesioQ  of  the  qualities — all  implying  self-conBcioafiness — that 
are  proper  to  such  a  spirit,  in  meagnres  gradually  approximating 
to  the  realisation  of  the  idea,  forms  its  development.  The 
spiritual  progress  of  mankind  is  thus  an  nnmeauing  phrase, 
unless  it  means  a  progress  of  personal  chanicter  and  to  personal 
character — a  progress  of  which  feeling,  thinking,  and  willing 
subjects  are  the  agents  and  sustainers,  and  of  which  each  step 
is  a  fuller  realisation  of  the  capacities  of  such  subjects.  It  is 
simply  unintelligible  unless  understood  to  he  in  the  direction  of 
mote  perfect  forms  of  personal  life. 

There  may  be  reason  to  hold  that  there  are  capacities  of  the 
human  spirit  not  realisable  in  persons  under  the  conditions  of 
any  society  that  we  know,  or  can  positively  conceive,  or  that 
may  be  capable  of  existing  on  the  earth.  Such  a  belief  may 
be  warranted  by  the  consideration  on  the  one  hand  of  liie 
promise  which  the  spirit  gives  of  itself,  both  in  its  actual  oc- 
casional achievement  and  in  the  aspirations  of  which  we  are 
individually  conscious,  on  the  other  hand  of  the  limitations 
which  the  necessity  of  confinement  to  a  particular  social  func- 
tion seems  to  impose  on  individual  attainment.  We  may  in 
consequence  justify  the  supposition  that  the  personal  life,  which 
historically  or  on  earth  is  lived  under  conditions  which  thwart 
its  development,  is  continued  in  a  society,  with  which  we  have 
no  means  of  communication  through  the  senses,  but  which 
shares  in  and  carries  further  every  measure  of  perfection  at- 
tained by  men  under  the  conditions  of  life  that  we  know.  Or 
we  may  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  the  personal  self- 
conscious  being,  which  comes  from  God,  is  for  ever  continued 
in  God.  Or  we  may  pronounce  the  problem  suggested  by  the 
constant  spectacle  of  unfnllilled  human  promise  to  be  simply 
insoluble.  But  meanwhile  the  negative  assurance  at  any  rate 
must  remain,  that  a  capacity,  which  is  nothing  except  as  personal, 
cannot  he  realised  in  any  impersonal  modes  of  being. 

186.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  denied  that  the  facts  of  human 
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life  and  bistoty  pat  abundant  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any 
theory  whatever  of  human  development,  an  from  the  less  to  the 
more  perfect  kind  of  life,  in  distinction  from  mere  generalisations 
as  to  the  natnre  of  the  changes  which  society  has  nnder^rone. 
If  it  were  not  for  certain  demands  of  the  spirit  whiok  is  oorself, 
the  notitm  of  human  progress  could  never  occur'  Mb  ns.  Bat 
these  demands,  having  a  common  groood  with  the  apprehension 
of  fiutts,  are  not  to  be  suppressed  by  it.  They  are  an  expression 
of  the  same  principle  of  self-objectification  without  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  there  could  be  no  snch  thing  as  facts  for  us,  for  our 
consciouenese,  at  all.  Their  strength  is  illustrated  by  the  per- 
sistency with  which,  in  spite  of  the  rebaff  they  for  ever  seem 
to  be  receiving  from  obserrationa  of  nature  and  history,  they  for 
ever  reassert  themselves.  It  is  the  consciousQeaB  of  possibilities 
in  ourselves,  unrealiBed  bat  cooEtantly  in  process  of  realisation, 
that  alone  enables  as  to  read  the  idea  of  development  into  what 
we  observe  of  natural  life,  and  to  conceive  that  there  must  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  plan  of  the  world.  That  we  can  adjust  all 
that  we  observe  to  this  idea  is  plainly  not  the  case.  When  we 
have  traced  processes  of  development  in  particular  regions  of 
organic  life,  we  are  scarcely  nearer  the  goal.  For,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  idea  which  wte  oa  upon  the  search  for  development, 
we  should  be  able  to  connect  all  particular  processes  of  develop- 
ment with  each  other,  the  lower  as  Bubserrient  to  the  higher, 
and  to  view  the  world,  including  hnoian  history,  as  a  whole 
throughout  which  there  is  a  concerted  fulfilment  of  capabilities. 
This  we  cannot  do ;  bnt  neither  our  inability  to  do  it,  nor  the 
appearance  of  positive  inconsistency  between  much  that  we 
observe  and  any  scheme  of  universal  development,  can  weaken 
the  authority  of  the  idea,  which  does  not  rest  on  the  evidence  of 
observation  but  expresses  an  inward  demand  for  the  recognition 
of  a  unity  in  the  world  answering  to  the  unify  of  ourselves — a 
demand  involved  in  that  self-conscioaenegs  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  alone  enables  us  to  observe  fiictB  aa  such.  The  important 
thing  ifl  that  we  should  not,  in  eagerness  to  reconcile  the  idea 
of  development  with  facts  known  only  bit  by  bit  and  not  in 
their  real  integrity,  lose  sight  of  the  essential  implicatioDS  of  the 
idea  itself. 
187.  Of  these  implications  one  is  the  eternal  realisataon  for, 
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or  ID,  tbe  eternal  mind  of  the  capacities  gr&dcially  realised  in 
time.  Another  is  that  the  eod  of  the  process  of  development 
should  be  a  real  fnlfilment  of  the  capacities  presupposed  by  the 
process.  When  we  speak  of  any  subject  as  in  process  of  develop- 
ment according  to  some  latv,  vre  must  mean,  if  we  so  speak 
advisedly,  that  that  into  which  the  subject  is  being  developed 
already  exists  for  some  consciousness.  We  express  the  same 
thing  by  saying  that  the  subject  ie  something,  in  itself  or 
potentially,  which  it  has  not  yet  in  time  actually  become ;  and 
this  again  implies  that  in  relation  to  some  consoious  being  it 
is  eternally  that  which  in  some  other  relation  it  is  in  time 
coming  to  be.  A  state  of  life  or  consciousness  not  yet  attained 
by  a  sabject  capable  of  it,  is  relalioK  to  that  aubfect  we  say 
actually  it  not;  but  if  there  were  no  consciousness  for  which 
it  existed,  there  would  be  no  sense  in  saying  that  in  potiibility 
il  a,  for  it  would  simply  be  nothing  at  alL  Tbos,  when  we 
speak  of  the  hnman  spirit  being  in  itself,  or  in  possibility, 
something  which  is  not  yet  realised  in  human  experience,  we 
mean  that  there  is  a  consciousness  for  and  in  which  this  some- 
thing really  exiEts,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  tor  the  con- 
flcioosaesB  which  constitutes  human  experience  it  exists  only  in 
possibility. 

It  would  not  be  enough  to  say  'a  consciousness  for  which  it 
really  exists.*  That  might  merely  mean  that  this  undeveloped 
capability  of  the  human  spirit  existed  as  an  object  of  conecious- 
oess  to  the  eternal  mind,  in  the  same  way  in  which  Su:tB  that 
I  contemplate  exist  for  me.  Such  a  statement  wonld  suffice, 
were  the  subject  of  development  merely  a  natural  oi^nism. 
Bat  wben  that  which  is  being  developed  is  itself  a  self-con- 
scions  sabject,  the  end  of  its  becoming  must  really  exist  not 
merely  /br,  but  in  or  iw,  a  self-conscious  subject.  There  mast 
be  eternally  soch  a  subject  which  is  all  that  the  aelf-oonscious 
subject,  as  developed  in  time,  has  the  possibility  of  becoming  ; 
in  which  the  idea  of  tjie  hnman  spirit,  or  all  that  it  has  ia  itself 
(0  become,  is  completely  realised.  This  consideration  may  suggest 
the  true  notion  of  the  spiritual  relation  in  which  we  stand  to 
God ;  that  He  is  not  merely  a  Being  who  has  made  ns,  in  the 
sense  that  we  exist  as  an  object  of  the  divine  conscionsness  in 
the  same  way  in  which  we  mnst  suppose  the  system  of  natnre 
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m  tio  exist,  but  that  He  is  a  Beio^  in  whom  we  exist;  with 
whom  we  are  in  principle  one ;  with  whom  the  human  spirit 
is  identical,  in  the  sense  that  He  i»  all  which  the  human  spirit 
is  capable  of  becoming. 

188.  In  regard  to  the  other  principle  which  we  have  noticed 
ae  implied  in  the  idea  of  development — that  the  end  of  the 
process  of  development  ehould  be  a  real  l\]lfilment  of  the  capa- 
cities pre-supposed  by  the  process — it  may  be  at^ed  that,  how- 
ever indisputable,  it  can  afford  us  little  guidance  in  judging  of 
the  ultimate  end  to  which  any  process  of  development  is  tending. 
In  cases  where  end  or  function  are  matter  of  observation,  and 
capacity  or  faculty  are  inferred  from  them,  it  has  no  application ; 
and  if  it  is  to  be  available  in  other  cases,  we  must  have  some 
means  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  capacities,  independently  of 
observation  of  the  ends  to  which  they  are  relative.  But  have 
we  any  such  means?  And  in  their  absence,  since  the  ultimate 
end  of  human  progress  must  be  beyond  the  reach  of  observation, 
are  not  our  conclusions  as  to  capacities  of  men  which  must  be 
fulfilled  in  the  course  of  haman  development  mere  arbitrary 
guess-work?  May  it  not  tnrn  out  that  what  we  have  been 
regarding  as  permanent  capacities  of  men,  from  which  something 
might  be  inferred  as  to  the  end  of  human  development,  on  the 
ground  that  this  end  most  be  such  ae  really  to  fulfil  them,  are 
temporary  phases  of  some  unknown  force,  working  in  we  know 
not  what  direction,  and  that  their  end  may  be  simply  to  dis- 
appear, having  borne  their  part  in  the  generation  of  an  unknow- 
able future  ? 

189.  To  such  questions  we  should  reply  as  follows.  We  must 
be  on  our  guard  against  lapsing  into  the  notion  that  a  process 
ad  infinitum,  a  process  not  relative  to  an  end,  can  be  a  process  of 
development  at  all.  If  the  hietoiy  of  mankind  were  simply  a 
history  oi  events,  of  which  each  determines  the  next  following, 
and  so  on  in  endless  series,  there  would  be  no  progress  or  de-  y( 
velopment  in  it.  As  we  caimot^snm  an  infinite  series,  there  /[} 
would  be  nothing  in,  the  history  of  mankind,  so  conceived,  to 
satisfy  that  demand  for  unity  of  the  manifold  in  relation  to  an 
end,  which  alone  leads  ns  to  read  the  idea  of  development  into 
the  course  of  homan  affairs.  If  there  is  a  progress  in  the 
history  of  men  it  must  be  towards  an  end  consisting  in  a  state 
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of  being  which  is  not  itself  a  series  in  time,  but  is  both  compre- 
hended eternally  in  the  eternal  mind  and  is  intriDsically,  or  in 
itself,  eternal.  Further :  altbongh  any  other  capacity  may  be  of 
a  kind  which,  having  done  its  work  in  contributing  to  the  attain- 
ment of  such  a  state  of  being,  passes  away  in  the  procese  of  its 
attainmeot — as  the  particular  capacities  of  myriads  of  animals, 
their  function  fulfilled,  pass  away  every  hour — yet  a  capacity 
consisting  in  a  self-conscious  personality  cannot  be  supposed  so  ■ 
to  pass  away.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  eternal.  It  is 
not  itself  a  series  in  time ;  for  the  series  of  time  exists  for  it. 
We  cannot  believe  in  there  being  a  real  fulfilment  of  such  a 
capacity  in  an  end  which  should  involve  its  extinction,  because 
the  conviction  of  there  being  an  end  in  which  onr  capacities  are 
fulfilled  is  founded  on  our  self-conscious  personality — on  the  idea 
kS  an  absolute  value  in  a  spirit  which  we  outlives  are.  And  for 
the  same  reason  we  cannot  believe  that  the  capacities  of  men- 
capacities  illustrated  to  us  by  the  actual  institutions  of  society, 
though  they  could  not  be  so  illustrated  if  we  had  not  an  in- 
dependent idea  of  them — can  be  really  fulfilled  in  a  state  of 
things  in  which  any  rational  man  should  bo  treated  merely  ss  a 
means,  and  not  as  in  himself  an  end.  On  the  whole,  our  conclu- 
sion must  be  thatj  great  as  are  the  difficulties  whioh  beset  the 
idea  of  human  development  when  applied  to  the  facts  of  life,  we 
do  not  escape  them  but  empty  the  idea  of  any  real  meaning,  if 
we  -suppose  the  end  of  the  development  to  be  one  in  the  attain- 
ment of  which  persons— agents  who  are  ends  to  themselves — are 
extinguished,  or  one  which  is  other  than  a  state  of  self-conscious 
being,  or  one  in  which  that  reconciliation  of  the  claims  of  persons, 
as  each  at  once  a  means  to  the  good  of  the  other  and  an  end  to 
himself  already  partially  achieved  in  the  higher  forms  of  human 
society,  is  otherwise  than  completed. 

190.  Meanwhile,  as  must  constantly  be  home  in  mind,  in 
saying  that  the  human  spirit  can  only  realise  it-self,  that  the 
divine  idea  of  man  can  only  be  fulfilled,  in  and  through  persons, 
we  are  not  denying  but  affirming  that  the  realisation  and  fulfil- 
ment can  only  take  place  in  and  through  society.  Without 
society,  no  persons:  this  is  as  true  as  that  without  persons, 
without  self-objectifying  agents,  there  could  be  no  such  society 
as  we  know.    Such  society  is  founded  on  the  recognition  by 
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persons  of  each  other,  and  their  iatereet  in  each  other,  at  pertofu, 
i.  e.  as  beings  who  are  ends  to  themselvea,  who  are  cODscioosly 
determined  to  action  hy  the  conception  of  themselres,  as  that  for 
the  sake  of  which  they  act.  They  are  interested  in  each  other 
at  persont  in  so  far  as  each,  being  aware  that  another  presents  his 
own  Helf-satisf action  to  himself  as  an  object,  finds  satisfaction  for 
himself  in  procuring  or  witnessing  the  eelf-eatisfaotion  of  the  other. 
Society  is  founded  on  each  mutual  interest,  in  the  senee  that 
unless  it  were  operative,  however  incapable  of  expressing  itedf 
in  abstract  formulae,  there  would  be  nothing  to  lead  to  that 
treatment  by  one  human  being  of  another  ae  an  end,  not  merely 
a  means,  on  which  society  even  in  its  narrowest  and  most  primi- 
tive forms  must  rest.  There  would  be  nothing  to  countervail 
the  tendency,  inherent  in  the  self-asserting  and  self-seeking 
subject,  to  make  every  object  he  deals  with,  even  an  object  of 
natural  ^^ction,  a  means  to  his  own  gratification.  The  oombi- 
nation  of  men  as  ttroi  ko!  SfMxgi  for  common  ends  would  be  im- 
possible. Tbns  except  as  between  persons,  each  recognising  the 
other  as  an  end  in  himself  and  having  the  will  to  treat  him  aa 
snch,  there  can  be  no  society. 

But  the  converse  is  equally  ttne,  that  only  through  society,  in 
the  sense  explained,  is  personality  actualised.  Only  through 
society  is  any  one  enabled  to  give  that  effect  to  the  idea  of 
himself  as  the  object  of  his  actions,  to  the  idea  of  a  poesible 
better  state  of  himself,  without  which  the  idea  would  remain 
like  that  of  space  to  a  man  who  had  not  the  senses  either  of 
sight  or  touch.  Some  practical  recognition  <£  personality  by 
another,  of  an  'I '  by  a  'Thoa '  and  a  *  Thon '  by  an  '  I,'  is  neces- 
sary to  any  practical  eonscionsuees  of  it,  to  any  such  conscioue- 
ness  of  it  as  can  express  itself  in  act.  On  the  origin  of  such 
recognition  in  the  past  we  speculate  in  vain.  To  whatever 
primitive  groupings,  as  a  matter  of  history  or  of  imagination, 
we  can  trace  onr  actual  society,  these  must  already  imply  it. 
But  we  know  that  we,  who  are  bom  under  an  established  system 
of  family  ties,  and  of  reciprocal  rights  and  obligatious  sanctioned 
by  the  state,  learn  to  regard  ourselves  as  persons  among  other 
persons  because  we  are  treated  as  such.  From  the  dawn  of 
intelligence  we  are  treated,  in  one  way  or  another,  as  entitled 
to  have  a  will  of  our  own,  to  make  ourselves  the  objects  of  our 
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actions,  on  condition  of  our  praetically  reci^uising  the  eame 
title  in  others.  All  education  goes  on  the  principle  that  we  are, 
or  are  to  hecome,  persons  in  this  sense.  And  jast  as  it  is 
through  the  action  of  society  that  the  individual  comes  at  once 
practically  to  conceive  his  personality — his  nature  as  an  object 
to  himeelf— and  to  conceive  the  same  personality  as  belonging 
to  others,  so  it  is  society  that  supplies  all  the  higher  content  to 
this  conception,  all  those  objects  of  a  man's  personal  interest,  in 
living  for  which  be  lives  for  his  own  satisfactdon,  except  such  as 
are  derived  from  the  merely  animal  nature. 

191.  Thus  it  is  equally  true  that  the  hnman  spirit  can  only 
realise  itself,  or  fulfil  its  idea,  in  persons,  and  that  it  can  only  do 
so  throngh  society,  since  society  is  the  condition  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  personality.  But  the  function  of  society  being  the 
development  of  persona,  the  realisation  of  the  human  spirit  in 
society  can  only  be  attained  according  to  the  measure  in  which 
that  fiinction  is  fulfilled.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  all 
persons  must  be  developed  in  the  same  way.  The  very  existence 
of  mankind  preinpposea  the  distinction  between  the  sexes ;  and 
as  there  is  a  necessary  difference  between  their  functions,  there 
must  be  a  corresponding  difference  between  the  modes  in  which 
the  personality  of  men  and  women  is  developed.  Again,  though 
we  must  avoid  following  the  e^unple  of  philosophers  wbo  have 
shown  an  a  priori  necessity  for  those  class-distinctions  of  their 
time  which  after  ages  have  dispensed  with,  it  would  certainly 
seem  as  if  distinctions  of  social  position  and  power  were  neces- 
sarily incidental  to  the  development  of  human  personality. 
There  cannot  be  this  derelopment  without  a  recognised  power 
of  appropriating  material  things.  This  appropriation  most  vary 
in  it«  effects  according  to  talent  and  opportunity,  and  from  that 
variation  again  must  result  difierences  in  the  tona  which  person- 
ality takes  in  different  men.  Nor  does  it  appear  how  those 
reciprocal  services  which  elicit  the  feeling  of  mutual  dependence, 
and  thus  promote  the  recognition  by  one  man  of  another  as  an 
'iJter  ^o,'  would  be  possible  withont  different  limitations  of 
function  and  ability,  which  determine  the  range  within  which 
each  man's  personality  developes,  in  other  words,  the  scope  of 
his  personal  interests. 

TimB,  under  any  conditions  possible,  so  &r  as  can  be  seen,  fw 
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human  society,  nne  tnaa  who  was  the  begt  that  hia  position 
allowed,  woald  be  veiy  different  from  another  who  was  the  best 
that  hit  position  allowed.  But,  in  order  that  either  may  be  good 
at  all  in  the  moral  sense,  i.  e.  intrinsically  and  not  merely  as  a 
means — in  order  that  the  idea  of  the  human  spirit  may  be  in 
any  sense  fulfilled  in  him — the  fulfilment  of  that  idea  in  some 
form  or  other,  the  contribution  to  human  perfection  in  some  way 
or  other,  must  be  the  object  in  which  he  eeeks  Belf-satiafaetioo, 
the  object  for  which  he  lives  in  living  for  himBelf.  And  it  is 
only  so  far  as  this  development  and  direction  of  personality  is 
obtained  for  all  who  are  capable  of  it  (as  presumably  every  one 
who  says  'I'  is  capable),  that  human  society,  either  in  its  widest 
comprehension  or  in  any  of  its  particalar  gTOtipe,'can  be  held  to 
fulfil  its  function,  to  realise  its  idea  as  it  is  in  God. 


B.  The  Formal  Character  of  the  Moral  Ideal  or  Lau). 

192.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  explain  the  relation  in 
which  the  development  of  tlie  human  race  must  stand  to  the 
personal  perfection  of  individuals,  we  return  to  the  problem 
which  was  postponed  to  make  way  for  that  explanation.  We 
have  seen  how  there  is  a  real  identity  between  the  end  for  which 
the  good  man  consciously  lives — the  end  of  fulfilling  in  some 
way  his  rational  capacity,  or  the  idea  of  a  best  that  is  in  him — 
and  the  end  to  which  human  development,  if  there  is  such  a 
thing,  must  be  eternally  relative  in  the  et«mal  mind.  It  may 
be  no  more  than  such  an  identity  as  there  is  between  the  mere 
consciousness  thai  there  is  an  object  and  the  consciousness  what 
the  object  is.  More  precisely,  it  may  be  no  more  than  the 
identity  between  the  idea  that  a  man  has,  in  virtue  of  his 
rational  capacity,  of  something,  he  knows  not  what,  which  he 
may  and  should  become,  and  the  idea,  perfectly  articulated  and 
defined  in  the  divine  consciousness,  of  a  state  of  being  in  which 
the  capacities  of  all  men  are  fully  realised.  But  the  idea  as  it  is 
in  the  individual  man,  however  indefinite  and  unfilled,  is  a  com- 
munication in  germ  or  principle  of  the  idea  as  it  is  in  God,  and 
the  communication  is  the  medium  through  which  the  idea  as  in 
Ood  determines  the  progressive  development  of  human  capacities 
in  time.    Alike  as  in  Ood,  as  communicated  in  principle  to  men, 
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and  as  reEdising  itself  by  meana  of  that  communication  in  a 
certain  development  of  haman  capacities,  the  idea  can  have  its 
being  only  in  a  pereonal,  i.e,  a  self-objectifying,  consciousness. 
From  the  mere  idea  in  a  man,  however,  '  of  something,  he  knows 
not  what,  which  he  may  and  should  become,'  to  the  actual  prac- 
tice which  is  counted  morally  good,  it  may  naturally  seom  a  long 
step.  We  have  therefore  to  explain  in  further  detail  how  such 
an  idea,  gradually  taking  form  and  definiteaess,  has  been  the 
moralising  agent  in  hnman  life,  yielding  onr  moral  standards 
and  inducing  obedience  to  them. 

193.  Supposing  such  an  idea  to  be  opemtive  in  man,  what 
must  be  the  manner  of  its  operation  ?  It  will  keep  before  liim 
an  object,  which  he  presents  to  himself  as  absolutely  desirablcj 
but  which  is  other  than  any  particular  object  of  desire.  Of  this 
object  it  can  never  be  possible  for  him  to  give  a  sufficient  ac- 
count, because  it  consists  in  the  realisation  of  capabilities  which 
,  can  only  be  fully  known  in  their  ultimate  realisation.  At  the 
same  time,  because  if  is  the  fulfilment  of  himself,  of  that  which 
he  has  in  him  to  be,  it  will  excite  an  interest  in  him  like  no 
other  interest,  different  in  kind  from  any  of  his  desires  and  aver- 
sions except  such  aa  are  derived  from  it.  It  will  be  an  interest 
as  in  an  object  conceived  to  be  of  unconditional  value;  one  of 
which  the  value  does  not  depend  00  any  dedre  that  the  in- 
dividual may  at  any  time  feel  for  it  or  for  anything  else,  or  on 
any  pleasure  that,  either  in  its  pursuit  or  in  its  attainment  or  as 
its  result,  he  may  experience.  The  conception  of  its  deairabtenesa 
will  not  arise,  like  the  conception  of  the  desirableness  of  any 
pleasure,  from  previous  enjoyment  of  it  or  from  reflection  on  the 
desire  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  desire  for  the  object  will  be 
founded  on  a  conception  of  its  desirableness  as  a  falfilment  of  the 
capabilities  of  which  a  man  is  conscions  in  being  couacious  of 
htmeelfl 

In  such  men  and  at  such  times  as  a  desire  for  it  does  actually 
arise — a  desire  in  that  sense  which  implies  that  the  man  puts 
himself  forth  for  the  realisation  of  the  desired  object — it  will 
express  itself  in  their  imposition  on  themselves  of  rules  requiring 
something  to  be  done  irrespectively  of  any  inclination  to  do  it, 
irrespectively  of  any  desired  end  to  which  it  is  a  means,  other 
than   Ikii  end,  vAieh  it  desired  becavtt  conceived  a*  ahtolulely 
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Aetirahle.  With  the  mea  m.  whom,  and  at  the  times  vhen, 
there  is  do  snch  desire,  the  coDBcioosnees  of  there  beiDg  some- 
thing absoiutely  desirable  will  still  be  a  quiUifying  element  in 
life.  It  will  yield  a  recognition  of  those  unconditional  rules  of 
conduct  to  which,  from  the  prevalence  of  unconformable  passions, 
it  fails  to  produce  actnal  obedience.  It  will  give  meaning  to  the 
demand,  without  which  there  is  no  morality  and  in  which  all 
morality  is  virtnally  involved,  that  '  something  be  done  merely 
for  the  sake  of  its  being  done^,'  because  it  is  a  coasciousnesa  of 
the  possibility  of  an  action  in  which  no  desire  shall  be  gratified 
but  the  desire  excited  by  the  idea  of  the  act  itself,  as  of  some> 
thing  absolutely  deeirable  in  the  sense  that  in  it  the  man  does 
the  beet  that  he  has  in  him  to  do. 

194.  But,  granted  the  conception  of  an  unconditional  good  for 
man,  with  unconditional  rules  of  conduct  which  it  suggests^ 
what  in  particular  will  those  rules  enjoin  ?  We  have  said  that 
man  can  never  give  a  sufficient  account  of  what  his  unconditional 
good  is,  because  he  cannot  know  what  his  capabilities  are  till 
they  are  realised.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  infirmity  that 
has  always  been  found  to  attach  to  attempted  definitions  of  the 
moral  ideal.  They  are  always  open  to  the  charge  that  there  is 
employed  in  the  definition,  openly  or  disguisedly,  the  very  notion 
which  profeesion  is  made  of  defining.  If,  on  being  asked  for  an 
account  of  the  unconditional  good,  we  answer  either  that  it  it 
the  good  will  or  that  to  which  the  good  will  is  directed,  we  are 
naturally  asked  further,  what  then  is  the  good  will  ?  And  if  in 
answer  to  this  question  we  can  only  say  that  it  ie  the  will  for 
the  unconditional  good,  we  are  no  less  naturally  charged  with 
•  moving  in  a  circle.'  We  do  but  slightly  disguise  tlie  circular 
process  without  escaping  from  it  if,  instead  of  saying  directly 
that  the  good  will  is  the  will  for  the  unconditional  good,  we  say 
that  it  is  the  will  to  conform  to  a  universal  law  for  its  own  sake 
or  because  it  is  conoeivod  as  a  nniveisal  law ;  for  the  recognition 
of  the  authority  of  such  a  universal  law  mnst  be  founded  on  the 
conception  of  its  relation  to  an  unconditional  good. 

'  'So  gewin  der  Mensoh  ein  Memch  iit,  ao  gewiM  iliusert  doIi  In  Dun  diM 
ZuniithigilDg,  eiiugea  gmoc  nnabhiingig  von  BoiaeroD  ZwDckcm  lu  thun  ledigUch 
dunit  M  gHMhahe.  nnd  tuidn*  eb«a  «o  in  onteriASiai  ladiglich  dunll  m  ant«r- 
bleibe.'— J.  G.  Fiohtb. 
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It  ia  one  of  the  sttractione  of  Hedoniatic  Utilitanamsm  that  it 
Boems  to  avoid  this  logical  embarrassment.  If  we  say  that  the 
tmooDditional  good  is  pleasare,  and  that  the  good  will  is  that 
which  in  its  effects  turns  out  to  produce  most  pleasure  on  the 
whole,  we  are  certainly  not  chargeable  with  aesuming  in  either 
definition  the  idea  to  be  defined.  We  are  not  at  once  explaining 
the  unconditional  good  by  reference  to  the  good  will,  and  the 
good  will  by  reference  to  the  unconditional  good.  But  we  only 
avoid  doing  so  by  taking  the  good  will  to  be  relative  to  some- 
thing external  to  itself ;  to  have  its  value  only  as  a  means  to  an 
end  wholly  alien  to,  and  different  from,  goodness  itself.  Upon 
this  view  the  perfect  man  would  not  be  an  end  in  himself ;  a 
perfect  society  of  men  wonld  not  be  an  end  in  itself.  Man  or 
society  would  alike  be  only  perfect  in  relation  to  the  prodoction 
of  feelings  which  are  felt,  with  whatever  differences  of  quantity, 
by  good  men  and  bad,  by  man  and  brute,  indifferently.  By 
such  a  theory  we  do  not  avoid  the  logical  embanaBsment  tdieHiA- 
ing  tie  ignition  of  a  moral  ideal ;  for  it  is  not  a  moral  ideal,  in 
the  sense  naturally  attached  to  that  phrase,  that  we  are  defining 
at  all.  By  «  moral  ideal  we  mean  'some  type  of  man  or  character 
or  personal  activity,  considered  as  an  end  in  itself.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  Hedonistic  TTtilitarianism,  no  such  type 
of  man  or  character  or  personal  activity  is  an  end  in  itself  at  all. 

195.  It  may  not  follow  that  the  theory  ie  false  on  this  acconnt. 
That  is  a  point  which  would  have  to  be  considered  in  a  full 
critical  diBCueeion  of  Hedonism.  What  boa  to  be  noticed  here 
is  that  such  a  theory  is  not  available  for  our  purpose.  It  affords 
no  help  when  once  we  have  convinced  ourselves  that  man  can 
only  be  an  end  to  himself ;  that  consequently  it  is  only  in  him- 
aelf  as  he  may  become,  in  a  complete  realisation  of  what  be  haa 
it  in  him  to  be,  in  his  perfect  character,  that  he  can  find  satis- 
faction ;  that  in  this  therefore  alone  can  He  hia  unconditional 
good.  When  we  are  seeking  for  a  definition  of  the  moral  ideal 
in  accordance  with  this  view,  we  should  he  aware  what  we  are 
about.  It  is  as  well  to  confess  at  once  that,  when  we  are  giving 
an  account  of  an  agent  whose  development  is  governed  by  an 
ideal  of  hie  own  perfection,  we  cannot  avoid  speaking  of  one  and 
the  same  condition  of  will  alternately  as  means  and  as  end.  The 
goodaesB  of  the  will  or  man  as  a  means  must  be  deecribed  as 
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lying  in  direction  to  tliat  same  goodness  as  an  end.  For  the 
end  Ie  that  full  self-conscious  realisation  of  capabilities  to  which 
the  means  lies  in  the  self-conscious  exercise  of  the  same  capa- 
bilities— an  exercise  of  them  in  imperfect  realieation,  but  under 
the  governing  idea  of  the  desirability  of  their  fuller  realisation. 
If  we  had  knowledge  of  what  their  fuller  realisation  would  be, 
we  might  so  describe  it  as  to  distinguish  it  from  that  exercise  of 
them  in  less  complete  development  which  is  the  means  to  that 
fijU  tealisatioQ.  "We  might  thus  distinguish  the  perfection  of 
man  as  end  from  his  goodness  as  means  to  the  end,  though  the 
perfection  would  be  in  principle  identical  with  the  goodness, 
differing  from  it  only  as  the  complete  from  the  incomplete. 
But  we  have  no  such  knowledge  of  the  full  realisation.  We 
know  it  only  according  to  the  measure  of  what  we  have  so  far 
done  or  are  doing  for  its  attainment.  And  this  is  to  say  that  we 
have  up  knowledge  of  the  perfection  of  man  as  the  unconditional 
good,  but  that  which  we  have  of  his  goodness  or  the  good  will, 
in  the  form  which  it  has  assumed  as  a  means  to,  or  in  the  effi>Tt 
after,  the  unconditional  good ;  a  good  which  is  not  an  object  of 
speculative  knowledge  to  man,  but  of  which  the  idea — the  con- 
viction of  there  being  such  a  thing — is  the  inSueace  through 
which  his  life  is  directed  to  its  attainment. 

196.  It  is  therefore  not  an  illogical  procednre,  because  it  is 
the  only  procedure  suited  to  the  matter  in  hand,  to  say  that  the 
goodness  of  man  lies  in  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  humanity,  and 
then  that  the  ideal  of  humanity  consists  in  the  goodness  of  rasa. 
It  means  that  such  an  ideal,  not  yet  realised  but  operating  as  a 
motive,  already  constitutes  in  man  an  inchoate  form  of  that  life, 
that  perfect  development  of  himself,  of  which  the  completion 
would  be  the  realised  ideal  itself.  Now  in  relation  to  a  nature 
such  as  ours,  having  other  impulses  than  those  which  draw  to 
the  ideal,  this  ideal  becomes,  in  Kant's  language,  an  imperative, 
and  a  categorical  imperative.  It  will  command  something  to  be 
done  universally  and  unconditionally,  irrespectively  of  whether 
there  is  in  any  one,  at  any  time,  an  inclination  to  do  it.  But 
when  we  ask  ourselves  what  it  is  that  this  imperative  commands 
to  be  done,  we  are  met  with  just  the  same  difficulty  as  when 
asked  to  define  the  moral  ideal  or  the  unconditional  good.  We 
can  only  say  that  the  categorical  imperative  commands  us  to 
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obey  tihe  .categorical  imperative,  and  to  obey  it  for  its  own  sake. 
If — not  merely  for  practical  purposes  bnt  as  a  matter  of  Bpeciila- 
tive  certainty — we  identify  its  injunction  with  any  particular 
duty,  circnmBtances  will  be  found  upon  which  the  bindingnees 
of  that  duty  ia  contingent,  and  the  too  hasty  identification  of 
the  categorical  imperative  with  it  will  issue  in  a  suspicion  that, 
after  all,  there  is  no  categorical  imperative,  no  absolute  duty,  at 
all.  After  the  explanations  just  given,  however,  we  need  not  shrink 
from  asserting  as  the  basis  of  morality  an  unconditional  duty, 
which  yet  is  not  a  duty  to  do  anything  unconditionally  except 
to  fulfil  that  unconditional  duty.  It  is  the  duty  of  realising 
an  ideal  which  cannot  be  adequately  defined  till  it  is  realised, 
and  which,  when  realised,  would  no  longer  present  itself  aa  a 
source  of  duties,  because  the  thould  he  would  be  exchanged  for 
the  it.  This  is  the  unconditional  ground  of  those  particular 
duties  to  do  or  to  forbear  doing,  which  in  the  effort  of  the  social 
man  to  realise  his  ideal  have  so  far  come  to  be  recognised  as 
binding,  but  which  are  each  in  some  way  or  other  conditional, 
because  relative  to  particular  circumstances,  however  wide  the 
range  of  circumstances  may  he  to  which  they  are  relative. 

197,  At  the  same  time,  then,  that  the  categorical  imperative 
can  enjoin  nothing  without  liabUiiy  to  exception  but  disinterested 
obedience  to  itself,  it  will  have  no  lack  of  definite  content.  The 
particular  duties  which  it  enjoins  will  at  leait  be  all  those  in  the 
practice  of  which,  according  to  the  hitherto  experience  of  men, 
some  progress  is  made  towards  the  fulfilment  of  man's  capa- 
bilities, or  some  condition  necessary  to  that  progress  is  satis6ed. 
We  say  it  will  enjoin  these  at  least,  because  particular  duties 
must  be  constantly  arising  out  of  it  for  the  individual,  for  which 
no  formula  can  be  found  before  they  arise,  and  which  are  thus 
extraneous  to  the  recognised  code.  Every  one,  however,  of  the 
duties  which  the  law  of  the  state  or  the  law  of  opinion  recognises 
must  in  some  way  be  relative  to  circumstances.  The  rule  there- 
fore in  which  it  is  conveyed,  though  stated  in  the  most  general 
terms  compatible  with  real  significance,  must  still  admit  of 
exceptions.  Yet  is  there  a  true  sense  in  which  the  whole  system 
of  such  duties  is  unconditionally  binding.  It  is  so  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  absolute  imperative  to  seek  the  absolutely  de- 
sirable, the  ideal  of  humanity,  the  fulfilment  of  man's  vocation. 
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Because  an  expression  (thoagh  an  incomplete  one)  of  this  abso- 
lute imperative,  because  a  product  of  the  effort  after  euch  an 
unconditional  good,  the  requirements  of  oonventional  morality, 
however  liable  they  may  be  to  exoeptionB,  arising;  out  of  circum- 
stances other  than  those  to  which  they  are  properly  applicable, 
are  at  least  liable  to  no  exception  for  the  sake  of  the  indivi- 
dual's pleasure.  As  against  any  desire  but  some  form  or  other 
of  that  desire  for  tiie  beet  in  conduct,  which  will,  no  doubt, 
from  time  to  time  suggest  new  duties- in  seeming  conflict  with 
the  old — against  any  desire  for  this  or  that  pleasure,  or  any 
aversion  from  this  or  that  pain — they  are  nncondil^onally 
binding. 

198.  Upon  this  view,  so  far  from  the  Categorical  Imperative 
having  no  particular  content,  it  may  rather  seem  to  have  too 
much.  It  enjoins  observance  of  the  whole  complex  of  established 
duties,  as  a  means  to  that  perfection  of  man  of  which  it  uncon- 
ditionally enjoins  the  putsnit.  And  it  enjoins  this  observance  as 
unconditionally  as  it  enjoins  the  pursuit  of  the  end  to  which  this 
observance  is  a  means,  to  lottff  as  Hit  tuch  a  meant.  It  will  only 
allow  such  a  departure  from  it  in  the  interest  of  a  fuller  attain- 
ment of  the  unconditional  end,  not  in  the  interest  of  any  one's 
pleasure.  The  question  indeed  is  sure  to  suggest  itself,  what 
available  criterion  such  a  doctrine  affords  us,  either  for  distin- 
guishing the  essential  from  the  unessential  in  the  requirements 
of  law  and  custom,  or  for  the  discernment  of  duty  in  cases  to 
which  no  recognised  mle  is  applicable.  So  far  as  it  can  be 
translated  into  practice  at  all,  mast  not  its  aS^  be  either  a 
dead  conformity  to  the  code  of  customary  morality,  anywhere 
and  at  any  time  established,  without  effort  to'reform  or  expand 
it,  or  else  unlimited  license  in  departing  from  it  at  the  prompt- 
ing of  any  impulse  which  the  individual  may  be  pleased  to  con- 
sider a  higher  law  ?  These  questions  shall  be  considered  in  due 
course^;  bat  before  we  enquire  into  tbe^iractical  bearings  of  our 
doctrine  as  to  the  relation  between  the  system  of  duties  any- 
where recognised  and  the  unconditional  ground  of  all  duties — ■ 
before  we  ask  how  it  affects  onr  criteria  of  what  in  particular  we 
should  do  or  not  do — we  have  further  to  make  good  the  doctrine 

*  [See  Book  IT.} 
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itself.  We  have  to  revert  to  the  question,  etill  left  unanswered, 
how  the  mere  idea  of  something  abeolutelj  desirable — an  idea 
which,  we  confess,  does  cot  primarily  enable  ne  to  eaj  aiiything 
of  its  object  but  that  there  must  be  such  a  thing — should  have 
gradually  defioed  itself,  should  have  taken  body  and  content,  in 
the  establishment  of  recognised  duties,  in  the  ibrmatioa  of  actual 
virtues,  among  men. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
The  OKiaiK  akd  Dbvelopi[£ht  of  tub  Moeal  Idbal. 

A.  Beaton  a*  Source  of  the  Idea  of  a  Common  Good. 

199.  That  an  idea  of  something  abeolntely  desirable,  which  we 
cannot  identify  with  any  particular  object  of  desire  without  soon 
discoveriDg  our  mistake  in  the  dissatis&ction  which  ensues  npon 
the  attainment  of  the  particular  object — that  such  an  idea  of  a 
supreme  good,  which  is  no  good  thing  in  particular,  should 
express  itself  in  a  system  of  social  requirements  and  expectations, 
of  which  each  would  seem  to  have  reference  to  a  definite  social 
need,  may  naturally  at  first  be  thought  an  extravagant  supposi- 
tion. Further  consideration,  however,  may  change  our  view. 
The  idea  of  the  absolutely  desirablGj  as  we  have  seen,  arises  out 
of,  or  rather  is  identical  with,  man's  consciousness  of  himself  as 
aa  end  to  himself.  It  is  the  forecast,  proper  to  a  subject  con- 
scious at  once  of  himself  as  an  absolute  end,  and  of  a  life  of 
becoming,  of  constant  transition  from  possibility  to  realisation, 
and  from  this  again  to  a  new  possibility — a  forecast  of  a  well- 
being  that  shall  consist  in  the  complete  fulfilment  of  himself. 
Now  the  self  of  which  a  man  thus  forecasts  the  fulfilment,  is  not 
an  abstract  or  empty  self.  It  is  a  self  already  afi'ected  in  the 
most  primitive  forms  of  human  life  by  manifold  interests,  among 
which  are  interests  in  other  persons.  These  are  not  merely 
interests  dependent  on  other  persons  for  the  means  to  their 
gratification,  but  interests  in  the  good  of  those  other  persons, 
interests  which  cannot  be  satisfied  without  the  consciousness 
that  those  other  persons  are  salusfied.  The  man  cannot  contem- 
plate himself  as  in  a  better  state,  or  on  the  way  to  the  best, 
without  contemplating  others,  not  merely  aa  a  means  to  that 
better  state,  but  as  sharing  it  with  him. 

200.  It  may  seem  unphilosophical  now-a-days  to  accept  this 
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distinctive  social  interest  on  onr  part  as  b  pnmaiy  fact,  without 
attempting  to  account  for  it  by  any  process  of  evolutioa.  Any 
history  indeed  that  might  be  offered  of  it,  which  shonld  enable 
us  to  connect  ita  more  complex  with  its  eimpler  forms,  would  be 
much  to  be  welcomed.  Bnt  the  same  coald  not  be  said  for  a 
hi><tory  which  should  seem  to  account  fur  it  by  ignoring  its 
distinctive  character,  and  by  deriving  it  from  forms  of  animal 
sympathy  from  whichj  because  they  have  no  element  of  identity 
with  it,  it  cannot  in  the  proper  sense  have  been  developed. 
What  tbe  real  nature  may  be  of  the  sympathy  of  tiie  higher 
animaU  with  each  other,  we  have  probably  no  means  of  knowing. 
If  it  is  merely  an  excitement  of  pleasure  or  pain  in  one  animal, 
upon  sign  of  pleasure  or  pain  being  given  by  another;  if  it  ia 
merely  an  impnlse  ou  the  part  of  one  animal  to  act  so  as  to  give 
pleasure  to  another,  with  whose  pleasure  its  own  is  thus  asso- 
ciated ;  then  what  we  know  as  the  social  interest  of  men  is  more 
and  other  than  a  development  of  it.  For  it  is  characteristio  of 
this  interest  that,  to  the  man  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  those  who 
are  its  objects  are  ends,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  is  an  end 
to  himself.  Or,  more  properly,  they  are  included  in  the  end  For 
which  he  lives  in  living  for  himself.  The  feeling  of  pleasure  or 
pain  in  response  to  manifested  pleasure  or  pain  on  the  part  of 
another  sentient  being  does  not  contain  the  germ  of  such  an 
interest,  unless  the  subject  of  the  feeling  is  conscious  of  himself 
as  other  than  the  feeling  which  he  experiences,  and  of  the  agent 
occasioning  it  as  an  'alter  ego.'  Only  on  that  condition  can 
desire  for  a  renewal  of  the  pleasure  become,  or  give  place  to, 
desire  for  a  good,  to  be  shared  by  the  person  desiring  it  with 
another  whose  good  is  as  his  own. 

However  dependent  therefore  the  social  interest,  as  we  know 
it,  may  be  upon  feelings  of  animal  origin,  such  as  sexual  feelings, 
or  feelings  of  want  in  the  odspHog  which  only  tbe  parent  can 
supply,  it  is  not  a  product  of  those  feelings,  not  evolved  from 
them.  In  order  to  issue  in  it  they  must  have  taken  a  new 
character,  as  feelings  of  one  who  can  and  does  present  to  himself 
a  good  of  himself  as  an  end  in  distinction  from  any  particular 
pleasure,  and  a  like  good  of  another  or  others  as  included  in  that 
end.  To  ignore  the  distinctive  character  which  our  s^patbies 
thus  derive,  and  must  have  derived  in  any  being  to  whom  W8 
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can  reasonably  affiliate  onrBelves,  from  the  action  of  a  eelf- 
objeotifying  conBcioueneaa,  is  as  miGleading  an  abstraction  from 
the  reality  of  human  nature  as  it  would  be,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
separate  that  conscionsness  from  those  sympathies  and  interesta, 
without  which  the  formal  idea  in  a  man  of  a  possible  better 
state  of  himself  would  have  no  actaal  filling. 

201.  We  may  take  it,  then,  as  an  ultimate  iact  of  hnmaa 
history — a  fact  without  which  there  would  not  be  such  a  history, 
and  which  is  not  in  torn  dedbcible  from  any  other  history — that 
ont  of  sycapathies  of  animal  origin,  through  their  presence  in  a 
eelf-conecions  sonl,  there  arise  interests  as  of  a  person  in  persons. 
Ont  of  processes  common  to  man's  life  with  the  life  of  animals 
there  arise  for  man,  as  there  do  not  apparently  arise  for  animals, 

'  RalBtfcmi  dcsr  md  iJl  tha  i^aritlM 
Of  Mfaar,  Kill,  and  broUier': 

and  of  those  relations  and  charities  self-consoiousness  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned  in  them  is  the  condition.  At  the  risk  of  provoking 
a  charge  of  pedantry,  this  point  must  be  insisted  on.  It  is  not 
any  mere  sympathy  with  pleasnre  and  pain  that  can  by  itself 
yield  the  affections  and  recognised  obligations  of  the  family. 
The  man  for  whom  they  ar«  to  be  possible  must  he  able,  through 
eonscionsnoss  of  himself  as  an  end  to  himself,  to  enter  into  a  like 
oonsciousness  as  belonging  to  others,  whose  expression  of  it  cor- 
responds to  his  own.  He  must  have  practical  understanding  of 
what  is  meant  for  them,  aa  for  himself,  by  saying  '  I.'  Having 
fonnd  his  pleasures  and  pains  dependent  on  the  pleasures  and 
-  painaof  others,  he  roust  be  able  in  the  contemplation  of  a  possible 
satisfaction  of  himself  to  include  the  satisfaction  of  those  others, 
and  that  a  satisfaction  of  them  as  ends  to  themselves  and  not  as 
means  to  hia  pleasure.  He  must,  in  short,  be  capable  of  con- 
ceiving and  seeking  a  permanent  welUbeing  in  which  the  perma- 
nent well-being  of  others  is  included. 

202.  Some  sort  of  community,  founded  on  such  unity  of  self- 
oonsciousnesB,  on  such  capacity  for  a  common  idea  of  permanent 
good,  must  be  presupposed  in  any  groupings  of  men  from  which 
the  society  that  we  know  can  have  been  developed.  To  the  man 
living  nnder  its  influence  the  idea  of  the  absolutely  desirable, 
the  effort  to  better  himself,  must  from  the  first  express  itself  in 
some  form  of  social  requirement.     So  far  as  he  is  set  on  making 
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his  way  to  some  ihrtber  fulfilment  of  himself,  he  mast  seek  to 
cany  those  in  whom  he  is  interested  with  him  in  the  process. 
That '  better  reason  *>  which.  In  antagoniBm  to  the  inclinationB 
of  the  moment,  presents  itself  to  him  as  a  law  for  himself,  wOI 
present  itself  to  him  as  equally  a  law  for  them ;  and  as  a  law  for 
them  on  the  same  ground  and  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  a  law 
for  him,  viz.  as  prescribing  means  to  the  fulfilment  of  an  idea  (Jt 
Bbsolate  good,  common  to  him  with  them — an  idea  indefinable 
indeed  in  imagination,  t«t  gradually  defining  itself  in  act. 

The  conception  of  a  moral  law,  in  its  strict  philosophical  form, 
is  no  doubt  an  analogical  adaptation  of  the  notion  of  law  in  the 
more  primary  sense — the  notion  of  it  as  a  command  enforced  by 
a  political  superior,  or  by  some  power  to  which  obedience  is 
habitually  rendered  by  those  to  whom  the  command  is  addressed. 
But  there  is  an  idea  which  equally  anderlies  the  conception  both 
«f  moral  duty  and  of  legal  right ;  which  is  prior,  so  to  speak,  to 
the  distinction  between  them ;  which  must  have  been  at  work  in 
the  minds  of  men  before  they  could  be  capable  of  recognising 
any  kind  <^  action  as  one  that  ought  to  be  dose,  whether  because 
it  is  enjoined  by  law  or  authoritative  custom,  or  because,  though 
not  thus  enjoined,  a  man  owes  it  to  himself  or  to  his  neighbour 
or  to  God.  This  is  the  idea  of  an  absolute  and  a  common  good; 
A  good  common  to  the  person  conceiving  it  witii  olhers,  and 
good  for  him  and  them,  whether  at  any  moment  it  answers  their 
likings  or  no.  As  affected  by  such  an  idea,  a  man's  attitude  to 
hie  likes  and  dislikes  will  be  one  of  which,  in  his  inward  con- 
verse, the  'Thon  shalt'  or  'Thon  must'  of  command  is  the 
natnml  expression,  though  of  law,  in  the  sense  either  of  the 
command  of  a  political  superior  or  of  a  self-imposed  rule  of  life, 
he  may  as  yet  have  no  definite  conception. 

And  so  affected  by  it  he  must  be,  before  the  authority  Mtha 
of  custom  or  -of  law  can  have  any  meaning  for  him.  Simple  fear 
osnnot  constitute  the  sense  of  such  authority  nor  by  any  process 
of  development,  properly  so  called,  become  it.  It  can  only  spring 
from  a  conviction,  on  the  part  of  those  recognising  the  authority, 
that  a  good  which  is  really  their  good,  though  in  constant 
conflict  with  their  inclinations,  is  really  served  by  the  power 
in  which  they  recognise  authority.  Whatever  force  may  be 
'  BaeaboTB,  S  179. 
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employed  in  maintaining  castom  or  law,  however  '  the  interest;  of 
the  stronger,'  whether  an  indiTidual  or  the  few  or  the  majority  of 
some  gronp  of  people,  may  be  concerned  in  maintaining  it,  only 
some  persuasion  of  its  contribution  to  a  recognised  common  good 
can  yield  that  sort  of  obedience  to  it  which,  equally  in  the  simpler 
and  the  more  complex  atagee  of  society,  forms  the  social  bond. 

203.  The  idea,  then,  of  a  possible  well-being  of  himself,  that 
shall  not  pass  away  with  this,  that,  or  the  other  pleasure ;  and 
relation  to  some  group  of  persons  whose  well-being  he  takes  to 
be  as  his  own,  and  in  whom  he  is  interested  in  being  interested 
in  himself— these  two  things  mnet  condition  the  life  of  any  one 
who  is  to  be  a  creator  or  snetainer  either  of  law  or  of  that  prior 
authoritative  cnstom  out  of  which  law  arises.  Without  them 
there  might  be  instruments  of  law  and  custom ;  intelligent  co- 
operating Eobjects  of  law  and  custom  there  conid  not  be.  They 
are  conditions  at  once  of  might  being  so  exercised  that  it  can  he 
recognised  as  having  right,  and  of  that  recognition  itself.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  the  old  language  is  justified,  which  speaks  of 
Beason  as  the  parent  of  Law.  Reason  is  the  eelf-objectifying 
consciousness.  It  constitutes,  as  we  have  seen,  the  capability  in 
man  of  seeking  an  absolute  good  and  of  conceiving  this  good  as 
common  to  others  with  himself:  and  it  is  this  capability  which 
alone  renders  him  a  possible  authOT  and  a  self-submittlDg  sub- 
ject of  law. 

In  saying  this  we  are  saying  nothing  for  or  against  any 
theory  of  the  conditions  under  which,  as  a  matter  of  history, 
laws  may  have  been  first  established.  It  is  easy,  and  for  certain 
purposes  may  be  advisable,  to  define  a  sense  of  the  term  in 
which  '  laws '  do  not  exist  till  an  advanced  stage  of  civilisation, 
when  sovereignties  of  ascertained  range  and  scope  have  been 
established,  and  when  the  will  of  the  sovereign  has  come  to  be 
expressed  in  general  and  permanent  forms.  In  proportion  as  we 
thus  restrict  onr  usage  of  the  term  '  law  *  we  shall  have  to  ex- 
tend our  view  of  the  effect  upon  human  life  of  social  require- 
ments, which  are  not  'laws,'  but  to  which  the  good  citizen 
renders  an  obedience  the  same  in  principle  as  that  which  he 
renders  to  '  laws ;'  an  obedience  at  once  willing  and  constrained 
—willing,  because  recognised  as  the  condition  of  a  social  good, 
which  is  his  own  highest  good ;    constrained,   in  so  far  as  it 
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preventB  him  from  doing  what  he  would  otherwise  like  to  do. 
It  iB  with  tho  ground  of  this  obedience  that  the  moralist  is  con- 
cerned, as  having  been  rendered  when  as  yet  '  law '  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  was  not,  and  as  still  rendered  equally  by  the  good 
citizen  to  the  Uw  which  the  state  enforces,  and  to  that  of  which 
the  sanction  is  a  social  sentiment  shared  by  him. 

204.  This  ground  the  moralist  finds  in  Reason,  according  to  the  - 
sense  explained.  He  will  listen  respectfully  to  sny  accoant,  for 
which  historians  can  claim  probability,  of  the  courses  of  events 
by  which  powers,  strong  enough  to  enforce  general  obedience, 
have  been  gathered  into  the  hands  of  individuals  or  groups  of 
men ;  but  he  will  reflect  that,  though  the  exercise  of  force  may 
be  a  necessary  incident  in  the  maintenance  of  government,  it 
cannot  of  itself  produce  the  state  of  mind  on  which  social  union 
in  any  of  its  forms  depends.  He  will  listen,  further,  to  all  that 
the  anthropologist  can  tell  him  of  the  earliest  forma  in  which 
such  union  can  be  traced ;  but  here  again  he  will  reflect  that, 
when  the  phenomena  of  some  primitive  nsage  have  been  duly 
established,  the  interpretation  of  the  state  of  mind  which  they 
represent  is  a  further  question,  and  one  that  cannot  be  answered 
without  reference  to  the  developed  consciousness  which  is  ours. 
When  the  anthropologist  has  gathered  all  the  resalts  be  can 
from  a  ooUation  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  such  uncivilised 
people  as  can  now  be  observed,  with  records  and  survivals  from 
the  lives  of  our  ancestors,  his  clue  for  the  interpretation  of  his 
material  will  depend  in  the  last  resort  on  his  analysis  of  that 
world  of  feeling,  thoaght,  and  desire,  in  which  he  himself  lives. 
Unless  the  fragmentary  indications  obtainable  of  the  life  of 
primitive  humanity  can  be  interpreted  as  expressing  a  conscions- 
nees  in  germ  or  principle  the  same  as  ours,  we  have  no  clue  to 
their  inner  siguiGcance  at  all.  They  are  at  best  no  more  to  ns 
than  the  gestures  of  animals,  from  which  we  may  conjectore 
that  the  animal  is  pleased  or  pained,  but  by  which  no  oonscions- 
ness  in  its  intriusic  nature  is  conveyed  to  as,  as  it  is  conveyed  in 
the  speech  of  another  man.  We  may,  of  course,  take  this  view  of 
them.  We  may  hold  that  no  inference  is  possible  from  them  to 
any  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  primitive  man.  But  we  cannot 
interpret  them  as  expressing  a  state  of  mind  without  founding 
our  conception  of  the  state  of  mind  on  our  own  consciousness. 
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Even  if  it  were  poBsible  on  any  other  plan  to  read  a  rtate  of 
mind  in  them  at  all,  we  certainly  could  not  read  ia  them  a  con- 
acioQRieH  from  which  out  own  haa  been  developed,  without 
asenming  an  identity,  under  whatever  variety  of  modification, 
between  the  lese  and  the  more  developed  consciousneea. 

Thus,  though  our  information  aboat  primitive  man  were  very 
different  from  what  it  is,  it  conld  never  be  other  than  a  contra- 
diction to  found  npon  it  a  theory  of  the  state  of  mind  under- 
]yin^  the  earHeet  forma  of  Bocial  union,  which  should  represent 
thie  state  of  mind  as  different  in  kind  from  that  which,  upon  fair 
analysis  of  the  spiritual  life  now  shared  by  ss,  we  find  to  be  the 
condition  of  such  social  anion  as  actually  exists.  If  we  are  right 
in  ascribing  to  Reason  a  function  of  nnion  in  the  life  that  we 
know ;  if  we  are  right  in  holding  that  tiirongh  it  we  are  con- 
scious of  onrselvea,  uid  of  others  as  ourselves,— through  it  accord- 
ingly t^t  we  can  seek  to  make  the  beet  of  ourselves  and  of  otbers 
witli  ourselves,  and  that  in  this  sense  Reason  is  tlie  basis  of 
society,  because  i^  soarce  at  once  of  the  establishment  of  equal 
practical  rules  in  a  common  interest,  and  of  self-imposed  sub- 
jection to  those  rules ;  then  we  are  entitled  to  hold  tliat  Season 
fulfilled  a  function  intrinsically  the  same  in  the  most  primitive 
asBOoiatione  of  man  with  man,  between  which  and  the  actual 
institutions  of  family  and  commune,  of  state  and  nation,  there 
has  been  tfny  continuity  of  development. 

205.  The  foundation  of  morality,  then,  in  the  reason  or  self- 
objectiiying  consciousness  of  man,  is  the  same  thing  as  its 
foundation  in  the  institutions  of  a  common  life — in  these  as 
directed  to  a  common  good,  and  bo  directed  not  mechanically  but 
with  consciousness  of  the  good  on  the  part  of  those  subject  to 
the  institutions.  Such  iustitutioDs  are,  so  to  speak,  the  form 
and  body  of  reason,  as  practical  in  men.  Without  them  the 
rational  or  self-conscious  or  moral  man  does  not  exist,  nor  with- 
out them  can  any  being  have  existed  from  whom  Buch  a  man 
could  bo  developed,  if  any  continuity  of  nature  is  implied  in 
development.  No  development  of  morality  can  be  conceived,  nor 
can  any  history  of  it  be  talced  (for  that  wonld  imply  such  a  con- 
ception), which  does  not  presnppoee  some  idea  of  a  common 
good,  expressing  itself  in  some  elementary  effort  after  a  r^ula- 
tion  of  life.    Witlioat  such  an  idea  the  development  would  be 
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aa  impossible  as  it  is  impossible  that  giglit  sboald  be  generated 
when  there  is  do  optic  nerve.  With  it,  however  restricted  in 
range  the  idea  iaa,j  be,  there  is  given  '  in  promise  and  potency ' 
the  ideal  of  which  the  realisation  wonU  be  perfect  morality,  the 
ideal  of  a  society  in  which  every  one  shall  treat  every  one  else  as 
his  nerghhour,  in  which  to  eveiy  rational  agent  the  well-being 
or  perfection  of  every  other  snch  agent  shall  be  included  in  that 
perfection  of  himself  for  which  he  lives.  And  as  the  moet  elo- 
meatary  notion  in  a  rational  being  of  a  personal  good,  common 
to  himself  with  another  who  is  as  bimself,  is  in  possibility  snch 
ao  ideal,  so  tbe  most  primitive  institutions  for  the  regulation  of 
a  society  with  reference  to  a  common  good  are  already  a  school 
for  the  character  which  shall  be  responsive  to  the  moral  ideal. 

It  has  become  a  common-place  among  us  that  the  moral  sus- 
ceptibilities which  we  find  in  onrselves,  would  not  exist  but  for 
the  action  of  law  and  authoritative  onstom  on  many  gCBeratioos 
of  our  ancestors.  The  common-place  is  doubtless  perfectly  true. 
It  is  only  mialoading  when  we  overlook  tbe  rational  capacities 
implied  in  tbe  origin  and  maintenance  of  sucb  law  and  cnstom. 
The  most  elementary  moralieation  of  the  individual  must  always 
have  arisen  from  his  finding  himself  in  tbe  preseuce  of  a  require- 
ment, enforced  against  bis  inclinations  to  pleasure,  but  in  an 
interest  which  he  can  recognise  as  being  his  own,  no  lees  than 
the  interest  of  those  by  whom  tbe  requirement  is  enforced.  The 
recognition  of  snch  an  interest  by  the  individual  is  an  outcome 
of  the  same  reason  as  that  which  has  led  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  requirement  by  the  society  he  belongs  to.  All  further 
development  of  morality — all  articulation  of  duties,  all  educa- 
tion of  conscience  in  response  to  them — presupposes  this  pri- 
mary recognition.  Of  the  prioeipiJ  movements  into  which  the 
development  may  be  analysed  we  shall  now  go  on  to  speak  in 
more  detail,  only  premising  that  the  necessity  of  describing 
them  separately  should  not  lead  us  to  forget  that  they  are 
mutually  involved. 


B.     The  Extention  of  tie  Area  of  Common  Good. 

206.  The  first  of  the  movements  into  which  the  development 
of  morality  may  be  analysed  consists  in  a  gradual  extension,  for 
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the  mental  eye  of  the  moral  enbjeot,  of  the  taoge  of  persons  to 
whom  the  common  good  ie  conceived  as  common ;  towards  whom 
and  between  whom  accordingly  obligations  are  understood  to 
exist.  What  may  have  been  the  narrowest  restrictions  on  this 
range  within  which  the  process  of  mor&lisation  has  gone  on,  we 
have  no  means  of  saying.  We  only  know  that  the  earliest 
ascertainable  history  exhibits  to  na  communities,  relatively  very 
confined,  within  any  one  of  which  a  common  good,  and  in  con- 
sequence a  common  daty^  is  recognised  as  between  the  members 
of  the  community,  while  beyond  the  particular  community  the 
range  of  mutual  obligation  is  not  understood  to  extend.  Among 
ourselves,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  almost  ao  axiom  of  popular 
Ethics  that  there  is  at  least  a  potential  duty  of  every  man  to 
every  man — a  duty  which  becomes  actual  so  soon  as  one  comes 
to  have  any  dealing  with  the  other.  It  is  true  that  plenty  of 
pretexts,  some  under  very  philosophical  disguise,  are  always 
forthcoming  when  it  is  wished  to  evade  the  duty;  but,  when 
we  are  free  from  private  bias,  we  do  not  seriously  dispute  its 
validity.  Conscience  is  uneasy  at  its  violation,  as  it  would  not 
have  been,  according  to  all  indications,  in  the  case,  let  ns  say, 
of  a  Greek  who  used  his  slave  as  a  chattel,  though  according 
to  his  lights  the  Qreek  might  be  as  conscientious  as  any  of  us. 
Yet  the  language  in  which  we  most  naturally  express  our  con- 
ception of  the  duty  of  alt  men  to  all  men  indicates  the  school — 
that  of  tribal,  or  civil,  or  family  obligation — in  which  we  have 
been  trained  to  the  conception.  We  convey  it  in  the  concrete 
by  speaking  of  a  human  family,  of  a  fraternity  of  all  men,  of 
the  common  fatherhood  of  God ;  or  we  suppose  a  universal 
Christian  citizenship,  ae  wide  as  the  Humanity  for  which  Christ 
died,  and  in  thought  we  transfer  to  this,  under  certain  analogical 
adaptations,  those  claims  of  one  citizen  upon  another  which 
have  been  actually  enforced  in  societies  united  under  a  single 
sovereignty. 

207.  It  is  not  uncommon  indeed  with  men  to  whom  a  little 
philosophy  has  proved  a  dangerous  thing,  to  make  much  of  the 
distinction  between  an  obligation  that  admits  of  being  enforced 
between  persons  subject  to  a  common  sovereign,  and  what  is 
alleged  to  be  dne  from  man  to  man,  as  such;  to  extenuate  the 
claims  of  humanity,  and  even  to  make  merry  over  the  fraternity 
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of  mea  and  nations.  The  distinction  is  easily  drawn,  and,  so 
long  as  there  continae  to  be  men  who  will  not  obserre  obliga- 
tions anless  enforced,  it  cannot  be  considered  practically  nnim- 
portaot.  Bnt  for  the  moralist  it  is  more  important  to  observe 
the  real  fusion,  in  the  conscience  of  those  citizens  of  the  modem 
world  who  are  most  responsive  to  the  higher  influences  of  their 
time,  of  duties  enforced  by  legal  penalties  and  those  of  which 
the  fulfilment  cannot  be  exacted  by  citizen  of  citizen,  or  by 
sovereign  of  sabjeots,  but  is  felt  to  be  due  from  man  to  man. 
It  is  not  more  certain  that  a  man  would  not  recognise  a  duty, 
e.g.  of  educating  bis  poor  neighbours  or  helping  to  liberate 
a  slave,  unless,  generations  before  him,  equal  rights  had  been 
enforced  among  men  who  could  not  have  understood  the  wrong 
of  slavery  or  the  claim  of  the  labourer  to  a  chance  of  raising 
himself,  than  that  there  are  men  now  to  whom  such  duti^ 
present  themselves  with  just  the  same  cogency  as  legal  obliga- 
tions; men  to  whom  the  motive  for  fulfilling  the  latter  has 
been  so  entirely  purged  from  any  fear  of  penalties,  that  the 
absence  of  such  fear,  as  a  motive  to  the  fulfilment  of  humani- 
tarian duties,  makes  no  difference  to  the  felt  necessity  of  ful- 
filling them. 

No  gradual  modification  of  selfish  fear  or  hope  could  yield  a 
disposition  of  this  kind;  and  if  these  were  the  sole  original 
motives  to  civil  or  tribal  or  family  obedience,  it  would  be  unin- 
telligible that  a  state  of  mind  should  result,  in  which  a  man 
imposes  duties  on  himself  quite  beyond  the  range  of  such  obedi- 
ence. But  if  at  the  root  of  such  obedience,  as  well  as  of  the 
institutions  to  which  it  has  been  rendered,  there  has  been  an 
idea  of  good,  suggested  by  the  consciousness  of  unfulfilled  poeai- 
bilities  of  the  rational  nature  common  to  all  men,  then  it  is 
intelligible  that,  as  the  range  of  this  idea  extends  itself— as  it 
oomes  to  be  understood  that  no  race  or  religion  or  status  is  a 
bar  to  self-determined  co-operation  in  its  fulfilment — the  sense 
of  duty  which  it  yields,  and  which  has  gained  its  power  over 
natural  desires  and  aversions  through  generations  of  discipline 
in  the  fiimily  and  the  state,  should  become  a  sense  of  what  is 
due  to  man  as  such,  and  not  merely  to  the  members  of  a  par- 
ticular community.  The  change  is  not  necessarily  in  the 
strength,  in  the  constraining  power,  of  the  feeling  of  doty— • 
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perhaps  it  ie  never  stronger  now  than  it  may  have  been  in  an 
Israelite  who  voald  have  yet  recognised  no  claim  in  a  Philistine, 
or  in  a  Greek  who  would  yet  have  eeen  no  harm  in  ezpoeing  a 
sickly  child — but  in  the  conceived  range  of  claims  to  which 
the  duty  is  relative.  Persona  come  to  be  rec(^;niBed  as  having 
claims  who  would  once  not  have  been  recognised  as  having  any 
claim,  and  the  claim  of  tfae  tovi  koI  Sfuiioi  comes  to  be  admitted 
where  only  the  claim  of  indulged  inferiors  would  have  been 
allowed  before.  It  is  not  the  sense  of  d«ty  to  a  neighbour, 
bat  the  practical  auswer  to  the  question  Who  is  my  neighbour  ? 
that  has  varied. 

208.  The  extension  of  this  process  has  indeed  often  been 
looked  on  with  suspicion  by  practical  men.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  friend  of  man  is  apt  to  be  the  friend  of  no  one 
ID  particular.  '  Enthusiasm  for  humanity'  is  thought  to  inter- 
fere  with  the  ties  of  country  and  fellow-citizenship,  without 
putting  any  influence  in  their  place  which  can  be  relied  on  for 
eootrolling  the  selfish  inclinations  of  the  individual.  The  emb- 
picion  is  probably  groundless.  The  excuses  which  selfishness 
m^es  for  itself  in  the  mouths  of  cultivated  men  will,  do  doubt, 
vary  according  4o  the  philosophical  tendencies  of  the  time ;  and 
it  would  he  hard  to  deny  that  it  may  take  advantage  of  a  cant 
of  Humanitnrianism,  as  of  any  other  cant  that  may  be  in  vogne. 
But  if  this  illustrates  the  old  lesson — too  familiar  to  need  illns- 
tration — that  there  are  no  tntdlectnal  formnlae  of  which  the 
adoption  will  serve  as  a  substitate  for  discipline  of  cbaracter,  it 
argoes  nothing  against  the  view  that,  given  the  discipline  of 
character  by  which  alone  oar  selfish  or  pleasure-seeking  ten- 
dencies can  be  controlled  or  superseded,  the  practical  value  of 
a  man's  morality  increases  with  the  removal  of  limitations  upon 
his  view  of  the  kind  of  humanity  which  constitutes  a  claim 
equal  with  his  own.  If  the  fnudamental  readiness  to  forgo 
pleasure  for  duty  cannot  be  produced  merely  by  a  wider  view 
of  the  claims  which  others  have  on  us,  it  can  scarcely  enfi'er 
from  such  a  view.  Indeed,  if  habit  is  strengthened  by  exercise, 
it  would  seem  that  the  habit  on  which  the  fulfilment  of  known 
duties  depends,  once  partially  formed,  must  be  strengthened 
rather  than  otherwise  by  that  more  constant  call  for  the  practice 
of  duty  which  naturally  arises  from  recognition  of  a  wider  lutge 
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of  persons  to  whom  duties  are  due.  Self-indulgent  tendencies 
which  often  tend  to  revive,  ae  life  goes  on,  in  those  who  have 
mastered  themselves  enough  for  'respectability,'  bnt  to  whom 
the  range  of  duties  implied  ia  respectability  is  a  narrow  one, 
will  be  more  constantly  challenged  by  situations  in  which  un- 
&milisr  duties  have  to  be  met.  And  if  the  dutiful  disposition 
must  thus  gain  rather  than  lose  in  strength  from  the  enlighten- 
ment before  which  the  exclusive  dependence  of  moral  claims  on 
relations  of  fomily,  status,  or  citizenship  disappears,  it  would 
seem  that  with  this  disappearance  its  effect  in  furthering  the 
social  realisation  of  human  capabilities  must  greatly  increase. 
Faculties  which  soci^  repression  and  separation  prevent  from 
development,  take  new  life  from  the  enlarged  co-operation  which 
the  recognition  of  equal  claime  in  all  men  brings  with  it.  Nor 
is  it  the  case,  ae  we  are  apt  to  suppose,  that  the  gain  in  this 
respect  is  confined  merely  to  the  majority,  while  the  few  favoured 
by  the  system  of  privileged  status  and  national  antagonism  pro- 
portionately lose.  We  only  imagine  this  to  be  the  case  from  a 
misleading  associaHon  of  greater  capability  with  more  distinc- 
tive supremacy.  The  special  qualities  of  command  are,  do  doubt, 
less  highly  developed  as  the  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  men 
eomes  to  be  more  fnlly  carried  out  in  the  institutions  of  the 
world,  but  meanwhile  the  capabilities  implied  in  social  self- 
adjustment  become  what  they  could  not  be  before.  If  we  ad- 
mire these  capabilities  less  than  the  qualities  of  command,  it  is 
perhaps  because  we  have  not  acljusted  our  admirations  to  what 
we  must  yet  admit  to  be  the  divine  plan  of  man's  development. 

209.  The  very  possibility^  however,  of  raising  the  question 
whether  men  are  really  the  better  for  the  acceptance  of  humani- 
tarian ideas,  indicates  the  extent  of  their  actual  currency.  Their 
influence  may  be  traced  alike  in  the  positive  laws,  and  institu- 
tions maintained  by  law,  of  civilised  nations;  in  the  law  of 
opinion,  the  social  sentiments  and  expectations,  prevalent  among 
them ;  and  in  the  formulae  by  which  philosophers  have  sought 
to  methodise  this  law  of  opinion.  It  wonld  be  superRoous  here 
to  follow  in  detail  the  process  by  which  the  law  of  Christendom 
has  gradually  come  to  conform  to  the  'Jus  naturale'  already 
recognised  by  Ulpian  and  the  Institutes,  according  to  which 
'omnes  homines  aequales  sunt.'     Nor  ia  it  to  the  purpose  to 
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discuss  the  share  which  Stoic  philosophers,  Bomfin  jurists,  and 
Christian  teachers  may  severally  have  had  in  gaining  accepts 
ance  for  the  idea  of  human  equality.  It  is  only  some  spirit  of 
partisanship  that  can  lead  us  to  pat  one  set  of  teachers  or  in- 
stitutions into  competition  with  another  for  the  credit  of  having 
contributed  most  to  what,  after  all,  is  but  the  natural  fulfilment 
of  a  capability  given  in  reason  itself — a  fulfilment  which  only 
special  seliiEh  interests  can  withstand.  Given  the  idea  of  a 
common  good  and  of  self-determined  participators  in  it — the 
idea  implied,  as  ne  have  seen,  in  the  most  primitive  human 
society — the  tendency  of  the  idea  in  the  minds  of  all  capable 
of  it  must  be  to  include,  as  participators  of  the  good,  all  who 
have  dealings  with  each  other  and  who  can  communicate  as  '  I ' 
and  '  Thou.'  With  growing  means  of  intercourse  and  the  pro- 
gress of  reflection  the  theory  of  a  universal  human  fellowship  is 
its  natural  outcome.  It  is  rather  the  retardation  of  the  accept- 
ance of  the  theory  that  the  historian  has  to  explain ;  its  re- 
tardation by  those  private  interests  which  have  made  it  incon- 
venient for  powerful  men  and  classes  to  act  upon  it,  and  have 
led  them  to  welcome  any  counter-theory  which  might  justify 
their  practice ;  such,  e.g.,  as  the  interests  which  led  some  of  the 
American  communities,  after  claiming  their  own  independence 
on  the  ground  that '  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,'  to  vindicate 
negro  slavery  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  and  only  to  relinquish 
it  afler  a  tremendous  war  in  its  defence. 

210.  However  retarded,  equality  before  the  law  has  at  length 
been  secured,  at  least  ostensibly,  for  all  full-grown  and  sane 
human  beings  throughout  Christendom.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances the  right  to  free  movement,  and  to  the  free  enjoy- 
ment and  disposal  of  the  fruits  of  his  labonr,  is  guaranteed  to 
every  one,  on  condition  of  his  respecting  the  like  freedom  in 
others.  Social  sentiment  not  merely  responds  to  the  require- 
ments of  law  in  this  respect  and  secures  their  general  observance, 
hut  often  demands,  on  the  ground  of  a  common  humanity,  some 
positive  contribution  to  the  service  of  others  where  law  can 
merely  prevent  a  violation  of  rights,  and  some  abatement  from 
the  strict  exaction  of  a  claim  which  law  sanctions.  It  would 
almost  everywhere  condemn  the  refusal  of  help  to  a  man,  how. 
ever  alien  in  blood,  language  and  religion,  whose  life  depended 
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on  the  help  being  given  him,  or  the  exaction  oF  a  debt  legally 
dne  at  the  cost  of  the  debtor's  starvation.  The  necessities  of 
var  indeed  are  treated  as  practically  suspending  the  claims  of  a 
common  homanity.  The  processes  by  which  the  general  con- 
science reconciles  itself  to  their  so  doing  cannot  be  considered 
here ;  but  the  fact  that  it  is  only  when  in  conflict  with  the  appa- 
rent claims  of  a  common  country  that  the  claims  of  a  common 
humanity  are  thought  to  be  superseded,  showe  what  a  strong 
hold  the  latter  have  obtained  on  social  seutiment. 

211.  For  an  abstract  expression  of  the  notion  that  there  is 
something  due  from  every  man  to  every  man,  simply  as  men, 
we  may  avail  ourselves  of  the  phrase  employed  in  the  famous 
definition  of  Justice  in  the  Institutes: — 'Justitia  est  constans 
et  perpetua  voluntas  sunm  cniqne  tribnendi.'  Every  man  both 
by  law  and  common  Eentiment  is  recognised  as  having  a  '  suum,' 
whatever  the '  sunm '  may  be,  and  is  thus  efiectually  distinguished 
&om  the  animals  (at  any  rate  according  to  our  treatment  of 
them]  and  &om  things.  He  is  deemed  capable  of  having  some- 
thing of  his  own,  as  animals  and  things  are  not.  He  is  treated 
as  an  end,  not  merely  as  a  means.  It  is  obvious  indeed  that  the 
notion  expressed  by  the  '  sunm  cnique,'  even  when  it  carries  with 
it  the  admission  that  every  man,  as  such,  has  a  '  saum,'  is  a  most 
insufficient  guide  to  conduct  till  we  can  answer  the  question 
what  the  '  suum '  in  each  case  is,  and  that  no  such  answer  is 
deducihle  from  the  mere  principle  that  every  one  has  a  '  anum.' 
In  &ct,  of  course,  this  principle  is  never  wrought  into  law  or 
general  sentiment  without  veiy  precise,  though  perhaps  insuf- 
ficient and  ultimately  untenable,  determinations  of  what  is  dua 
from  one  to  another  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  those  habita- 
ally  associated.  Particular  duties  to  this  man  and  that  have 
been  recognised  long  before  reflection  has  reached  the  stage  in 
which  a  duty  to  man  as  such  can  be  recognised.  How  far  upon 
reflection  we  can  find  in  these  particular  duties — in  the  detail 
of  conventional  morality— a  permanent  and  universal  basis  for 
right  conduct,  is  a  separate  question.  For  the  present  we  wish 
to  follow  out  the  effect  exerted  upon  the  responsive  conscience 
by  life  in  a  society  where  a  capacity  for  rights,  some  claim  on 
his  fellow-men,  has  come  to  be  ascribed  to  every  man.  Given 
that  readiness  to  recogoise  a  duty  and  to  act  npon  the  recog- 
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nitton,  which  is  the  proper  oatcome  in  the  individual  of  fomilj 
and  civil  dieeipliDe  aa  goyerned  by  an  idea  of  eommon  good, 
what  sort  of  rule  of  coudoct  will  the  iodividnal,  upon  unbiassed 
reflection,  obtain  for  himself  from  the  eetablisbment  in  law  and 
general  sentiment  of  the  principle  that  every  man  can  claim 
something  as  his  due?  How  will  it  tend  to  define  for  him 
the  absolutely  desirable,  and  the  ideal  of  eondaet  as  directed 
thereto? 

213.  The  great  resnlt  will  be  to  fix  it  in  his  mind,  as  a  con- 
dition of  snch  cenduct,  that  it  should  be  alike  for  the  real  good 
c£  all  meu  concerned  in  or  affected  by  it,  oe  estimated  on  the 
same  principle.  This  rule  has  indeed  become  so  familiarised  to 
ooT  conscieuces,  however  frequently  we  violate  it,  that  at  first 
sight  it  may  seem  to  some  too  trivial  to  be  worthy  a  philo- 
sopher's attention,  while  by  others  it  may  be  remarked  tbat,  till 
we  have  decided  what  the  real  good  of  all  men  is,  and  have  at 
least  some  general  knowledge  of  the  effect  upon  it,  under  certain 
conditions,  of  certain  lines  of  conduct,  the  rule  will  not  tell  ua 
how  we  ought  to  act  in  particular  cases.  Such  a  remark  would 
be  plainly  true.  For  the  present,  however,  we  are  considering 
the  importance  to  the  conscientious  man  of  this  recognition  of  a 
like  claim  in  all  men,  taken  simply  by  itself,  irrespectively  of 
those  criteria  of  the  good  and  of  those  convictions  as  to  the 
means  of  arriving  at  it  by  which  the  recognition  is  in  fact 
always  accompanied.  It  is  the  source  of  the  refinement  in  hia 
sense  of  justice.  It  is  that  which  makes  him  so  over-curious,  as 
it  seems  to  the  ordinary  man  of  the  world,  in  enquiring,  as  to 
any  action  that  may  sn^^st  itself  to  him,  whether  the  bene&t 
which  he  might  gain  by  it  for  himself  or  for  some  one  in  whom 
he  is  interested,  woald  he  gained  at  the  expense  of  any  one  els^ 
however  indifferent  to  him  personally,  however  separated  from  him 
in  family,  status,  or  nation.  It  makes  the  man,  in  short,  who  wUl 
be  jnst  before  he  is  generous ;  who  will  not  merely  postpone  hia 
own  interest  to  his  friend's,  bat  who,  before  he  gratifies  an  '  altru.- 
istic  *  inclination,  will  be  coreM  to  enquire  how  in  doing  so  he 
would  affect  others  who  are  not  the  object  of  the  inclination. 
This  characteristic  of  the  man  who  is  just  in  the  full  light  of  the 
idea  of  human  equality  is  independent  of  any  theory  of  well-being 
on  his  part.     Whether  he  has  any  theory  on  the  matter  at  ollj 
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whether  he  is  theoretically  an  '  Aacetic '  or  a  '  Hedonist,'  makea 
little  practical  difference.  The  essential  thing  ig  that  he  applies  no 
other  standard  in  judging  of  the  well-being  of  others  than  in 
judging  of  his  own,  and  that  he  will  not  promote  his  own  well- 
being  or  that  of  one  whom  he  loves  or  likes,  from  whom  he  has 
receiTed  serrice  or  expect?  it,  at  the  cost  of  impeding  in  any  way 
the  well-being  of  one  who  is  nothing  to  him  bat  a  man,  or 
whom  he  involuntarily  dislikes;  that  be  will  not  do  this  know- 
ingly, and  that  he  is  habitually  on  the  look-out  to  know  whether 
his  actions  will  have  this  effect  or  not. 

On  supposition  that  a  man  has  really  attained  this  habit  of 
practical  justice,  that  it  is  his  constant  and  ttoiform  state,  he 
has  in  bim  at  least  the  negative  principle  of  all  virtue ;  a  prin- 
ciple that  will  effectually  restrain  him  from  doing  all  that  he 
ought  not,  if  it  does  not  move  him  to  do  all  that  he  ought.  We 
cannot  indeed  be  sure  that  it  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  bis 
doing  acts  which  in  the  general  resalt  yield  more  pain  than 
pleasure.  The  most  equitable  intentions,  most  carefully  carried 
out^  will  not,  for  instance,  save  a  man  from  liability  to  do  some- 
thing, in  ignorance  of  its  consequences,  which  will  in  fact  pro> 
mote  a  dangerons  disease.  If  however  we  do  not  speak  of  a 
man  doing  an  action  which  he  ought  not  except  in  contempla- 
tion of  his  state  of  mind,  as  at  any  rate  intending  consequences 
which  he  might  have  known  to  be  mischieTous,  then  the  man 
who  is  jnst  in  the  sense  d^cribed  will  be  safe  from  doing  what 
be  ought  not. 

213.  Such  a  man  perhajw  wonld  not,  even  at  this  day  and  in 
the  most  Christianised  and  civilised  society,  command  universal 
or  very  hearty  admiration.  Moral  emotions  have  not  been  so  far 
wrought  into  accord  with  that  principle  of  right  in  man  as  man, 
which  has  been  established  in  law  and  recognised  (though  by  no 
means  in  its  full  application)  by  social  opinion.  There  may 
indeed  be  a  well-founded  suspicion  that  the  plea  of  justice  before 
generosity  is  often  rather  made  an  excuse  for  deficient  generosil^ 
than  a  grouod  for  scmpnlosity  of  justice.  But,  more  than  this^ 
the  duty  of  treating  all  men  equally,  even  to  the  extent  of  not 
serving  a  friend  or  kinsman  or  countryman  in  a  manner  pre- 
judicial to  any  one  else,  though  it  would  no  longer  he  in  words 
denied,  has  yet  little  hold  on  the  '  hearts  *  even  of  educated  and 
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respectable  men.  It  haa  been  for  this  reKson,  far  more  than 
from  its  being  founded  on  a  Hedonistic  p87chol<^y,  which  in  fact 
waa  common  to  it  with  nearly  oil  the  Moral  Philosophy  of  £ng> 
land,  that  Utilitarianism  has  encountered  bo  mnch  popolar  dis- 
like. The  principle  embodied  in  the  formula,  that  'every  one 
shonld  count  for  one  and  no  one  for  more  than  one '  in  the  cal- 
culation of  felicific  consequences,  has  been  the  source  at  once  of 
its  real  bene6cenoe  in  the  life  of  modem  society  and  of  the 
Tesistance,  far  more  formidable  than  that  of  'Asoetio'  philosophy, 
which  it  has  met  with.  It  has  been  the  source  of  its  beneficence 
because,  qtute  independently  of  the  identification  of  the  highest 
good  with  a  greatest  possible  sum  of  pleasures — perhaps  indeed, 
as  we  shall  see  later  on,  inconsistently  with  that  identification- 
it  has  practically  meant  for  Utilitarians  that  every  human 
person  was  to  be  deemed  an  end  of  absolute  value,  as  much 
entitled  as  any  one  else  to  bare  his  well-being  taken  account 
of  in  considering  the  juBtifiaUenesa  of  an  action  by  which  that 
well-being  could  be  affected.  And  it  is  precisely  this  that  haa 
brought  the  Utilitarian  into  conflict  witii  erety  class-prejudioe, 
with  every  form  of  family  or  national  pride,  with  the  inveterate 
and  well-repnted  habit  of  investing  with  a  divine  right  the 
cause  of  the  friend  or  tJie  party  or  the  institution  which  happens 
to  interest  us  most,  without  reference  to  its  bearings  on  the 
welfare  of  others  more  remote  from  our  sympathies. 

214.  For  practical  purposes  the  principle  that,  in  tiie  estimate 
of  the  resulting  happiness  by  which  the  value  of  an  action  is  to 
be  judged,  '  every  one  should  coant  for  one  and  do  one  for  more 
than  one,'  yields  very  much  the  same  direction  as  that  one  of 
the  formulae  employed  by  Kant  for  the  statement  of  the  Cate- 
gorical Imperative,  which  haa  probably  always  commended  itaetf 
most  to  readers  alive  to  the  best  spirit  of  their  time : — '  Act  so 
as  to  treat  humanity,  whether  in  your  own  person  or  in  that  of 
others,  always  as  an  end,  never  merely  as  a  means.*  We  say 
for  jiraetical  jmrjiotet,  because,  as  strictly  interpreted,  the  one  by 
a  Benthamite,  the  other  by  a  Kantist,  the  signifioance  of  the 
two  brmulae  is  wholly  different.  The  Benthamite  would  re- 
pudiate or  prononnoe  unintelligible  the  notion  of  an  abscJute 
value  in  the  individaal  person.  It  is  not  every  person,  accord- 
ing to  him,  but  every  ptearore,  that  is  of  value  in  itself;  and  in 
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aocordaDce  with  this  view  lie  has  to  qualify  the  formula  we  have 
been  dwelling  on,  so  aa  to  empty  it,  if  not  of  all  practical  si^ifi- 
cance,  at  any  rate  of  the  significanoe  which  we  have  ascribed  to  it, 
and  which  has  been  the  real  guide  to  the  reforming  Utilitarian. 
Upon  Hedonistic  principles  it  will  only  be  as  '  supposed  equal 
in  dc^ee''  that  one  person's  bappinesB,  i.e.  bis  experience  of 
pleasure,  is  to  count  for  as  much  as  another's.  Now  as  the 
ascertainment  of  this  equality  in  d^ree  between  the  happinesB 
of  one  man  and  that  of  aootber  is  practically  impossible,  wid  as 
there  ie  every  reason  to  think  that  different  men  are  susceptible 
of  pleasure  in  most  different  degrees,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
formula,  thus  interpreted,  can  afford  any  positive  ground  for 
that  treatment  of  all  men's  happiness  as  entitled  to  equal  con- 
sideration,  for  which  Utilitarians  have  in  practice  been  so  laud- 
ably zealous.  The  most  that  could  be  deduced  from  it  would  be 
some  very  general  condemnation  of  thoee  fixed  class-distiuctioiu 
which,  by  interfering  with  the  free  pursuit  of  pleasure  on  the 
part  of  unprivileged  persons,  would  seem  to  lessen  the  a^r^ate 
of  pleasure  resulting  on  the  whole.  Under  it  a  superior  race  or 
order  could  plead  strong  justiBcation,  not  indeed  for  causing 
useless  pain  to  the  inferior,  but  for  systematically  postponing 
the  inferior's  claims  to  happiness  to  its  own.  Certainly  no  abso- 
lute rule  could  be  founded  on  it,  prohibiting  all  pursuit  of 
happiness  by  one  man  which  interferes  with  the  happiness  of 
another,  or  what  we  commonly  call  the  oppression  of  the  weaker 
by  the  stronger ;  for,  the  stronger  being  presomably  capable  of 
pleasure  in  higher  degree,  there  could  be  nothing  to  show  that 
the  quantity  of  pleasure  reealting  from  the  gain  to  the  stronger 
through  the  loss  to  the  weaker  was  not  greater  than  woald  have 
been  the  quantity  resulting  if  the  claims  of  each  had  been 
treated  as  equal.  Instead  of  such  a  rule  as  that  on  which  Utili- 
tarians have  been  among  the  forwardest  to  act — '  We  that  are 
strong  oug^t  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to 
please  ourselves  '^we  should  be  logically  entitled  at  most  to  a 
counsel  of  prudence,  advising  much  circumspection  on  the  part 
of  the  strong  before  he  assumes  that  an  addition  to  bis  pleasure, 
which  involves  a  subtraction  from  the  pleasure  of  the  weak, 
would  neutralise  the  subtraction  in  the  hedonistic  calculus. 
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215.  There  is  reason  to  bold,  then,  that  Kant's  formula  affords 
a  better  ezpresaion  than  does  BeDtbam's,  as  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  Bentbam's  notion  of  the  good,  for  the  rule  on  which  the 
ideally  just  man  seeks  to  act.  That  rule,  as  we  have  seen,  is  one 
that  such  a  man  gathers  for  himself  from  the  lessons  wbicb  law 
and  ooDTentional  morality  have  taught  bim.  It  is  his  ivav6p0ufia 
v6iiov,  ^  iXXfhrtt  iih  to  hc^SKov  ^,  his  articulation,  and  application 
to  the  particulars  of  life,  of  that  principle  of  an  absolate  value  in 
the  human  person  as  such,  of  a  like  claim  to  consideration  in  all 
men,  which  is  implied  in  the  Uw  and  conventional  morality  of 
Christendom,  hut  of  which  the  application  in  law  is  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  merely  general  and  prohibitory,  while  ita 
application  in  conventional  morality  is  in  fact  partial  and  incon- 
sistent. "The  recognition  of  the  claims  of  a  common  humanity ' 
is  a  phrase  that  has  become  so  familiar  in  modem  ears  that  we 
are  apt  to  suspect  it  of  being  cant.  Yet  this  very  familiarity 
is  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the  idea  represeoted  by  it 
has  affected  law  and  institutions.  Tbe  phrase  is  indeed  cant  in 
the  month  of  any  one  in  whom  there  is  no  conscientious  will 
giving  vitality  and  amplication  to  the  idea  which,  as  merely  em- 
bodied in  laws  and  institutions,  would  be  abortive  and  dead. 
But  if  it  is  only  the  conscience  of  the  individual  tbat  brings  the 
principle  of  homan  equality  into  productive  contact  with  the 
particular  facts  of  homan  life,  on  tbe^ther  hand  it  is  from  the 
embodiment  of  the  principle  in  laws  and  institutions  and  social 
requirements  that  the  conscience  itself  appropriates  it.  Tba 
mistake  of  those  who  deny  the  a  priori  character  of  such  '  in- 
tuitions' '  of  the  conscience  as  that  represented  by  Kant's  formula, 
does  not  lie  in  tracing  a  history  of  the  intuitions,  but  in  ignoring 
the  immanent  operation  of  ideas  of  the  reason  in  tbe  process  of 
social  oiganisatioa,  upon  which  the  intuitions  as  in  the  indi- 
vidual depend.  A  short  summary  of  the  view  which  we  have 
been  seeking  to  oppose  to  theirs  will  make  this  view  clearer, 

'  I.e.  hli  'raotifioftUon  of  kir,  whsra  la-w  UU  tbrough  beins  genanL'  AHrt. 
Eth.  Nic.  V.  I.  6. 

'  I  nw  the  tenn  '  Intuition '  here,  in  the  canM  oomDuml;  kttaohed  to  it  bj 
reoent  Gngllth  wTiten  on  Monde,  for  a  jnilgment  not  derived  dedoctiTaljr  la  in- 
dnetiTeljr  itam  other  judgmenta.  The  reader  ihould  be  on  hie  guud  agiunet  oon- 
filling  this  lenie  of  the  term  with  thkt  in  which  it  li  nsed  at  an  aqnlralent  it>r  tba 
Gennan  '  Anadumung,'  or  appreheniion  of  on  objeot. 
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ae  it  ftffecta  the  intnition  on  which  the  praeface  of  justice  is 
founded. 

216.  The  individual's  conscience  is  reason  in  him  as  informed 
by  the  work  of  reason  without  him  in  the  etractare  and  con- 
trollings sentimente  of  society.  The  baais  of  that  etracture,  the 
source  of  those  sentiments,  can  only  he  a  self-objecti  Tying  spirit; 
a  spirit  through  the  action  of  which  beings  such  as  we  are,  en- 
dowed with  certain  animal  susceptibilities  and  affected  by  certain 
natural  sympathies,  become  capable  of  Btriving  after  some  better- 
ing or  fulfilment  of  themselves,  which  they  conceive  as  an  abso- 
lute good,  and  in  which  they  include  a  like  bettering  or  fulfil- 
ment of  others.  Without  such  spiritual  action,  in  however 
elementary  a  form,  there  can  be  no  society,  in  the  proper  human 
sense,  at  all ;  no  community  of  persons,  however  mall,  to  whom 
the  treatment  in  any  respect  by  each  of  the  other  as  himself 
would  be  intelligible. 

On  the  other  hand,  given  any  commnnity  of  persons  rendered 
possible  by  sneb  a  spiritual  principle,  it  is  potentially  a  com- 
munity of  all  men  of  whom  one  can  communicate  with  the  other 
as  '  I '  with  '  Thou.'  The  recognition  of  reciprocal  claims,  es- 
tablished as  between  its  own  members  within  eaeh  of  a  multitude 
of  social  groups,  admits  of  establishment  between  members  of 
all  tbe  groups  taken  together.  There  is  no  necessary  limit  of 
numbers  or  space  beyond  which  tbe  ^iritual  principle  of  social 
relation  becomes  ineffective.  The  impediments  to  its  action  in 
bringing  about  a  practical  recognition  of  universal  human  fel- 
lowship, though  greater  in  degree,  are  the  same  in  kind  as 
those  which  interfere  with  the  maintenance  of  unity  in  tbe 
family,  the  tribe,  or  the  urban  commonwealth.  They  are  all 
reducible  to  what  we  may  conveniently  call  the  antagonism  of 
the  natural  to  the  spiritual  man.  Tbe  prime  impediment,  alike 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  narrower  and  to  the  formation  of 
wider  fellowships,  is  selfishness :  which  we  may  describe  provi- 
sionally (pending  a  more  thorough  enquiry  into  the  relation 
between  pleasure  and  the  good)  as  a  preference  of  private  plea- 
sure to  common  good.  But  the  wider,  the  more  universal  the 
fellowship  that  is  in  question,  the  more  serious  become  those 
impediments  to  it,  of  which  selfishnesB  may  and  does  take  ad* 
vantage,  but  which  are  so  &r  independent  of  it  that  they  bring 
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the  most  se1f-d«voted  members  of  one  tribe  or  state  into  wb&t 
■eeme  on  botb  sides  ioevitable  hostility  with  those  of  another. 
Snch  are  ignorance,  with  the  fear  that  springs  from  ignorance; 
misapprehension  of  the  physical  condttiona  of  well-being,  and 
ctmseqnent  snepicion  that  the  gain  of  one  community  must  be 
the  loss  of  another;  geographical  separations  and  demarcations, 
with  the  misDnderstaudings  that  arise  from  them.  The  effect 
of  these  has  often  been  to  make  it  seem  a  necessary  incident  of 
a  man's  obligation  to  his  own  tribe  or  nation  that  he  should 
deny  obligations  towards  men  of  another  tribe  or  nation.  And 
while  higher  motives  hare  thus  co-operated  with  mere  selfishnesB 
in  strengthening  national  separation  and  antagonism,  it  would 
be  idle  to  deny  a  large  share,  in  the  |HY>ceB8  by  which  snch 
ioflneneee  hare  been  partially  overcome,  to  forces — e.g.  the  force 
ofconquestand,  in  particular,  of  Roman  conqoest— which,  tiiongh 
they  have  been  applied  and  gnided  in  a  manner  only  possible  to 
distinctiTely  rational  ^ents,  have  been  very  slightly  under  the 
control  of  any  desire  for  social  good  on  the  part  of  the  persona 
wielding  them. 

Bat  where  the  selfishness  of  man  has  proposed,  his  better 
reason  has  disposed.  Whatever  the  means,  the  result  has  been 
a  gradual  removal  of  obstacles  to  that  recognition  of  a  universal 
fellowship  which  the  action  of  reason  in  men  potentially  con- 
stitutes. Large  masses  of  men  have  been  brought  under  the 
control  each  of  a  single  system  of  law ;  and  while  each  system 
has  carried  with  it  manifold  results  of  selfish  violence  and  seem- 
ing accident,  each  has  been  essentially  an  expression  of  reason, 
as  embodying  an  idea  of  permanent  well-being  which  the  indi- 
vidtial  conceives  to  be  common  to  his  nation  with  himself.  Each 
has  maintained  alike,  under  whatever  differences  of  form,  the 
institutions  of  the  family  and  of  property;  and  there  has  thus 
arisen,  along  with  an  order  of  life  which  habituates  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  subordination  of  his  likes  and  dislikes  to  social 
reqnirements,  a  sort  of  conmion  language  of  right,  in  which  the 
idea  of  universal  human  fellowship,  of  claims  in  man  as  man— 
itself  the  outcome  of  the  same  reason  which  has  yielded  the  laws 
of  particular  commnnities — can  find  the  expression  necessary  to 
its  taking  hold  on  the  minds  of  men. 

217.  In  the  light  of  these  considerations  we  may  trace   s 
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history,  if  we  like  to  call  it  so,  of  the  jaat  man's  coDscience— of 
the  coBSoience  which  dictates  to  him  on  equal  re^rd  to  the 
well-being,  estimated  on  the  same  principle  as  his  own,  of  all 
whom  his  actions  may  affect.  It  is  a  histoiy,  however,  which 
does  not  cany  na  bock  to  anything  beyond  reason.  It  is  a 
history  of  which  reason  is  the  b^inning  and  the  end.  It  is 
reason  which  renders  the  individn^  capable  of  self-imposed  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  his  family  and  of  his  state,  while  it  is  to 
reason  that  this  law  itself  owes  its  existence.  It  is  thus  both 
teacher  and  learner  of  the  lesson  through  which  a  conscience  of 
any  kind,  with  the  habit  of  conformity  to  conscience,  is  first 
acquired,  and  the  individual  becomes  capable  of  a  reverence 
which  can  control  inclinations  to  pleasure.  Reason  is  equally 
the  medium  of  that  extension  of  one  system  of  law  over  many 
communities,  of  like  systems  over  a  still  wider  range,  which,  in 
prophetic  souls  reflectiDg  on  it,  first  elicits  the  latent  idea  of  a 
fellowship  of  all,  and  furnishes  them  with  a  mode  of  expression 
throDgh  which  the  idea  may  be  brought  home  to  ordinary  men. 
Wh^i  it  is  BO  brought  home,  the  personal  habits  which  are 
needed  to  give  practical  effect  to  it,  and  which  on  th«r  part 
only  needed  the  leaven  of  this  idea  to  expand  into  a  wider  bene- 
ficence, are  already  there.  But  they  are  there  through  the 
action  of  the  same  reason,  as  already  yielding  social  order  and 
obedience  within  narrower  forms  of  community. 

Thus  in  the  conecientioas  citizen  of  modem  Christendom 
reason  without  and  reason  within,  reason  as  objective  and  reason 
as  subjective,  reason  as  the  better  spirit  of  the  social  order  in  which 
he  lives,  and  reason  as  his  loyal  recognition  and  interpretation  of 
that  spirit— these  being  bat  different  aspects  of  one  and  the 
same  reality,  which  is  the  operation  of  the  divine  mind  in  man 
— ^ximhine  to  yield  both  the  judgment,  and  obedience  to  the 
jadg^eot,  which  we  variously  express  by  saying  that  every 
human  person  has  an  absolute  value;  that  hamanity  in  the 
person  of  every  one  is  always  to  be  treated  as  an  end,  never 
merely  as  a  means;  that  in  the  estimate  v&  that  well-being 
which  forms  the  true  good  every  one  is  to  count  for  one  and  no 
one  for  more  than  one;  that  every  one  has  a  'suum'  which 
every  one  else  is  bound  to  render  him. 
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CHAPTEa  IV. 

THE  DEVELOFUENT  OP  THB  UOBAL  IDEAL  (coNTINOED). 
C.    7%e  Determination  of  ih€  Idea  of  Common  Qood. 

218.  The  development  of  morality,  vbicli  we  have  been  coq- 
BideriDg,  has  been  a  development  from  tbe  primary  recognition 
of  an  absolute  and  common  good — a  good  common  as  between 
some  group  of  persoaa  interested  in  each  other^  absolute  ae  that 
of  which  the  goodoese  is  conceived  to  be  independent  of  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  iiidividuals ;  bat  we  have  so  far  considered 
the  development  only  with  reference  to  the  extension  of  tbe 
range  of  persons  between  whom  the  good  is  conceived  to  be 
common,  and  who  on  this  ground  come  to  recognise  equivalent 
duties  to  each  other.  The  outcome  of  the  process,  when  treated 
in  this  one-sided  way,  exhibits  itself  merely  as  the  intuition  of 
the  educated  conscience  that  the  true  good  must  be  good  for  all 
men,  so  that  no  one  ehould  seek  to  gain  by  another's  1ob»,  gaia 
and  loss  being  estimated  on  the  same  principle  for  each.  It  haa 
not  appeared  so  far  how  the  conscience  is  trained  in  the  appre- 
hension of  what  in  particular  the  good  is,  and  in  the  consequent 
imposition  on  itself  of  particular  duties.  We  have  treated  the 
precept '  suum  cuique '  as  if  tbe  just  man  arrived  at  the  idea  of 
its  applicability  to  all  men,  and  at  the  corresponding  disposition 
to  apply  it,  withoat  any  euch  definite  enlightennient  in  regard 
to  the  good  proper  to  every  one  with  whom  he  may  have  to  do, 
as  is  necessary  for  his  practical  guidance.  Some  such  defect  of 
treatment  is  unavoidable  so  long  as  abstraction  of  some  kind  ia 
the  condition  of  all  exposition ;  so  long  as  we  can  only  attend  to 
one  aspect  of  any  reality  at  a  time,  though  quite  aware  that  it  is 
only  one  aspect.  We  have  now  to  make  up  for  the  defect 
by  conaideriDg  the  gradual  detenniuation  of  the  idea  of  good, 
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which  goes  along  with  the  growth  of  the  conviction  that  it  is 
good  for  all  men  alike,  and  of  the  disposition  to  act  accordingly. 

219.  In  doing  bo  we  must  first  recall  some  conclnsions  pre- 
vionely  arrived  at.  The  idea  of  a  good,  we  saw,  is  the  idea  of 
something  that  will  satisfy  a  desire.  In  no  case  is  to  think  of  a 
pleasure  the  same  thing  as  to  think  of  a  good.  Only  if  some 
pleasure  is  the  object  <^  desire  does  the  anticipation  of  the  satis- 
faction of  the  desire  yield  the  idea  of  the  pleasure  as  a  good. 
When,  as  is  constantly  the  case,  the  object  of  strongest  desire  to 
a  man — ^the  object  to  which  he  is  actually  directing  himself — is 
not  any  pleasure,  then  it  is  not  any  pleasure  that  is  thought  of 
as  a  good,  for  it  is  not  any  pleasure  that  is  the  object  with 
which  the  man  thinks  of  satisfying  himself.  Id  that  case  it  ie 
only  so  far  as  the  man  in  desiring  contemplates  the  pleasure, 
or  relief  from  pain,  that  will  be  constitnted  by  satisfaction  of  the 
desire — a  pleasure  of  which  the  imagination  cannot  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  have  excited  the  desire — that  any  idea  of 
pleasantness  enters  into  the  idea  of  the  object  as  good  at  ^1, 
Taken  by  itself,  then,  if  it  could  he  taken  by  itsdf,  the  mere  suc- 
cession of  desires  in  a  man,  as  reflected  on,  would  yield  the 
presentation  of  many  difierent  good  things,  in  which  the  satis- 
&ctioQ  of  those  desires  had  been  found  and  was  expected  to 
recur.  Many  of  these  would  be  pleasures,  because  many  objects  of 
desire  are  pleasures  (though  the  tboaght  even  of  these  as  pleasures 
is  difierent  from  the  thought  of  them  as  good) ;  but  many  would 
not  be  pleasures,  because  there  are  many  objects  of  desire  which 
are  not  imagined  pleasures,  and  which,  though  pleasure  may  be 
anticipated  in  their  attainment,  cannot  be  desired  on  account  of 
that  pleasure.  That  very  reflection  on  desires,  however,  which 
is  necessary  to  the  idea  of  the  several  objects  satisfying  them  as 
good,  implies  that  the  subject  of  the  desires  distinguishes  him- 
self from  them.  Hence  there  necessarily  accompanies  or  super- 
venes upon  the  idea  of  manifold  good  things,  in  which  manifold 
satisfactions  have  been  or  may  be  found,  the  idea  of  a  possible 
object  which  may  yield  satisfaction  of  the  desiring  man  or  self, 
as  such,  who,  as  satisfaction  of  each  particular  desire  is  attained, 
still  finds  himself  anew  dissatisBed  and  wanting. 

220.  Such  an  idea  is  implied  in  the  most  elementary  moral 
judgments.     It  must  be  operative  in  every  one  who  judges  of 
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actions  or  disposition  aa  virtnoiui  or  viciooB,  and  must  be  aap- 
poBed  by  him  to  be  operative  in  every  one  to  whom  he  ascribea 
virtue  or  vice.  For  an  ag^nt  merely  capable  of  seeking  the 
Batisfaction  of  SDccessive  desires,  without  capacity  For  oonceiving 
a  satisfaction  of  himself  as  other  than  the  satisfaction  of  any 
particular  desire,  and  in  consequence  without  capacity  for  con- 
ceiving anything  as  good  permanently  or  on  the  whole,  there 
coold  be  no  possibility  of  judging  that  any  desire  should  or 
shoald  not  be  gratified.  No  such  judgment  can  he  formed  of 
any  desire,  unless  the  desire  ia  considered  with  rererence  to  a 
good  other  than  such  as  passes  with  the  satishction  of  a  desire. 
Even  if  the  Judgment  involved  no  more  than  a  comparison  of 
the  pleaeares  that  had  been  experienced  in  the  gratification  of 
diifferent  desires,  and  a  deeision  that  one  should  not  be  gratified 
because  interferiDg  with  the  gratification  of  another  from  which 
more  pleasure  was  expected,  this  very  comparison  would  imply 
that  the  person  making  it  distinguished  himself  from  his  desires 
and  was  cognisant  of  something  good  for  himself  on  tibe  whol^— 
though  for  himself  only  in  respect  of  his  capacity  for  pleasure- 
to  which  good  he  expecta  the  gratification  of  one  desire  to  con- 
tribute more  than  that  of  another.  Now  the  capacity  for 
regarding  certain  desires  as  desires  which  shonld  not  be  grati- 
fied, must  be  supposed  in  any  one  who  is  either  to  form  moral 
judgments  or  to  have  them  applied  to  him.  This  must  he 
equally  admitted  whether  we  consider  action  or  disposition  to 
be  the  proper  object  of  moral  judgment;  whether  we  hold  it  to 
be  by  effects  or  by  motives  that  actions  are  rendered  morally 
good  or  bad.  Unless  a  man  oould  think  of  himself  as  capable 
of  governing  his  actions  by  the  consideration  that  of  hie  desires 
some  should,  while  others  should  not,  be  gratified,  the  distinc- 
tion of  praise-worthy  and  blame-worthy  actions  would  be  un- 
meaning to  him.  He  could  not  apprehend  the  distinction,  nor 
eonld  it  with  any  significance  be  applied  to  his  actions. 

221.  It  will  scarcely  be  disputed,  then,  that  the  possibility  of 
moral  judgments  implies  some  idea  of  a  good,  other  than  any 
particular  pleasure  or  satisfaction  of  passing  desire,  with  the 
superior  value  of  which  the  value  of  any  such  pleasure  or  eatis- 
&ction  may  be  compared.  Bat  we  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  idea 
of  superior  good  as  formed  merely  by  the  combination  in  thought 
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of  the  many  particular  pleasaree  and  satisfiictionsj  as  an  imagined 
sum  of  them.  Every  ooe  Iiaa  experience  of  certain  pleaeores,  of 
which  he  retains  the  memory  and  desires  the  recorrence.  Their 
recurrence  in  the  largest  quantity  and  with  the  greatest  in- 
tensity that  he  can  imaginej  forms  for  him,  it  is  supposed,  when 
he  thinks  calmly  of  the  matter,  that  greatest  good  by  reference 
to  which  he  can  estimate  the  value  of  the  pleasures  which  from 
time  to  time  he  desires,  counting  them  objects  of  which  the 
desire  should  or  should  not  be  gratified,  according  as  their  en- 
joyment is  found  upon  experience  to  be  compatible  or  other- 
wise with  the  enjoyment  of  that  greatest  sum  of  imaginable 
pleasures. 

Now  the  question  is  whether  the  practical  idea  of  something 
good  on  the  whole,  of  a  true  or  chief  or  highest  or  ultimate  good 
— the  idea  implied  in  the  capacity  for  moral  judgment— ^Ktnld 
even  in  its  earliest  stages  be  formed  in  this  way.  The  process 
by  which  on  first  thoughts  we  are  led  to  sappose  that  it  can  be 
and  is  so  formed,  would  seem  to  be  as  follows.  The  good  we 
rightly  identify  with  the  desired.  We  at  the  same  time  accept 
the  notion  that  the  object  of  desire  is  always  some  imagined 
pleasure — a  notion  which  would  not  commend  itself  as  it  does,  but 
for  the  confusion  into  which  we  readily  iail  between  the  plea- 
sure, or  relief  from  pain,  constitated  by  the  satisFaction  of  any 
desire,  and  the  object  exciting  the  desire.  Every  particular 
good  being  thus  supposed  to  be  some  pleasure,  we  infer  that 
the  greatest  good  for  any  individual  must  be  the  greatest 
quantity. of  pleasure  possible  for  him,  and  that  the  greatest  good 
of  which  the  idea  can  afiect  him  must  be  the  greatest  sum  of 
pteasiires  that  he  can  imagine. 

It  is  the  latter  part  of  the  inference  that  is  here  specially  in 
question.  Upon  reflection  it  will  appear  that,  from  the  supposi- 
tion that  every  desire  has  some  imagined  pleasare  for  its  object, 
it  not  only  is  no  legitimate  inference  that  a  greatest  sum  of 
imaginable  pleasures  is  most  desired  and  therefore  presents  itself 
to  the  individual  as  his  greatest  good ;  it  rather  follows  that  no 
such  sum  of  pleasures  can  be  decdred  at  all.  If  the  supposition 
is  admitted,  we  are  justified  indeed  in  arguing  that,  in  one  sense 
of  the  t«rm,  the  greatest  pleasure  is  most  desired,  but  only  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  greatest  pleasare  means  the  most  inteose 
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particular  pleasure  that  can  be  remembered  or  imagined.  To 
argue  from  it  that  a  greatest  sum  of  imaginable  pleasures  is  the 
object  most  desired,  or  one  that  can  be  desired  at  all,  is  to  argue 
from  desire  for  a  state  of  feeling  to  desire  for  something  which  is 
not  a  possible  state  of  feeling.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
state  of  feeling  made  up  of  a  sum  of  pleasures ;  and  if  the  only 
possible  object  of  desire  is  a  state  of  pleasant  feeling,  as  re- 
membered or  imagined,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  desire 
for  a  sum  of  pleasures.  A  sum  of  pleasares  is  not  a  pleasure, 
nor  is  the  thought  of  it  a  remembrance  or  imagination  of  plea- 
sure, such  as  on  the  supposition  excites  desire.  It  can  only  exist 
for  the  thought  of  a  person  considering  certain  pleasures  aa 
addible  quantities,  but  neither  enjoying  them  nor  imagining 
their  enjoyment.  For  the  feeling  of  a  pleased  person,  or  in  rela- 
tion to  bis  sense  of  enjoyment,  pleasures  cannot  form  a  sum. 
However  numerous  the  sources  of  a  state  of  pleasant  feeling,  it 
is  one,  and  is  over  before  another  can  be  enjoyed.  It  and  its 
successors  can  be  added  together  in  thought,  but  not  in  enjoy- 
ment or  in  imagination  of  enjoyment.  If  then  desire  is  only 
for  pleasure,  1,  e.  for  an  enjoyment  or  feeling  of  pleasure,  we  are 
simply  the  victims  of  words  when  we  talk  of  desire  for  a  sum  of 
pleasures,  much  more  when  we  take  the  greatest  imaginable  sum 
to  be  the  most  desired.  We  are  confusing  a  sum  of  pleasures  as 
counted  or  combined  in  thought,  with  a  sum  of  pleasures  as  felt 
or  enjoyed,  which  is  a  nonentity. 

222,  In  the  above  it  is  not  intended  to  deny  that  there  may  be 
in  fact  such  a  thing  as  desire  for  a  sum  or  contemplated, series  of 
pleasures,  or  that  a  man  may  be  so  aSected  by  it  as  to  judge  that 
some  particular  desire  should  not  be  gratified,  if  its  gratification 
would  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  that  more  desirable  ob- 
ject. The  contention  is  merely  that  there  could  not  be  such 
a  desire  if  desire  were  solely  for  pleasure,  in  the  sense  of  being 
always  excited  by  an  imagination  of  some  feeling  of  pleasure. 
As  there  cannot  be  a  feeling  of  a  sum  of  pleasures,  neither  can 
there  be  an  ima^nation  of  such  a  feeling.  Desire  for  a  sum  or 
series  of  pleasures  is  only  possible  so  far  as  upon  sundry  desires, 
each  excited  by  imagination  of  a  particular  pleasure,  there  super- 
venes in  a  man  a  desire  not  excited  by  any  such  imagination ; 
a  desire  for  self-satisfaction.     The  man  thinks  of  himself — he 
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cannot  be  properly  said  to  imagine  himeelf— as  the  permanent 
Bubject  of  these  sacceseJve  desires  and  of  the  sncceesive  pleasures 
by  imaginatioD  of  which  they  have  been  excited ;  and  a  desire 
to  satisfy  himself  in  their  suooessiTe  etijojrment,  nnless  coanter< 
acted  by  a  desire  to  satisfy  himself  in  some  other  way  (whether 
with  some  particnlar  pleasure  imagined,  or  with  some  object  that 
is  not  pleasure  at  all),  may  arise  in  conseqnence.  Thus,  in  order 
to  acconnt  for  the  transition  from  desire  for  imagined  pleasures 
to  desire  for  a  aam  or  series  of  pleasures,  we  must  suppose  the 
action  of  a  principle  wholly  different  Irom  desire  for  imagined 
pleasures.  We  must  suppose  a  determination  of  desire  by  the 
conception  of  self,  its  direction  to  self-satisfaction.  The  idea  of 
something  good  on  the  whole,  even  if  nothing  but  a  sum  of 
pleasures  entered  into  the  idea  as  present  to  the  mind  of  one 
whom  it  renders  capable  of  moral  jud^nent,  could  yet  not  result 
&om  the  recurrence  of  images  of  pleasure  or  from  a  combinatioD 
of  desires  each  excited  by  such  an  image.  A  desire  to  satisfy 
oneself,  then,  as  distinct  from  desire  for  a  feeling  of  pleasar^ 
being  necessary  even  to  desire  for  a  sum  of  pleasures,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  it  can  be  a  contemplated  possibility  of  satisfying 
oneself  Kith  pleasuret  that  yields  the  idea  of  a  true  or  highest 
good,  with  which  particalar  gratifications  of  desire  may  be 
contrasted. 

223.  Now  it-is  not  in  dispute  that  we  may  and  constantly  do 
seek  self-satisfaction  for  the  moment  in  some  imagined  pleasare, 
though  in  our  calmer  mind  we  know  that  the  pleasure  cannot 
afibrd  the  self-satisfaction  sought.  We  oould  not  deny  this,  acs 
oordiog  to  the  acconnt  previously  given  of  the  will,  without 
denying  that  the  will  is  often  directed  to  the  attainment  of 
pleasure.  To  deny  it  would  be  as  untrue  as  to  say  of  any  one 
that  bis  object  is  always  a  pleasure,  even  the  habitual  'pleasure- 
seeker'  being  liable  to  particular  propensions  excited  quite  other- 
wise than  by  imaginations  of  pleasure.  But,  though  self-satis- 
faction is  constantly  being  sought  in  some  pleasure  or  another, 
without  reflection  on  the  impossibility  of  its  being  foand  there, 
it  is  clear  that  interest  in  the  attainment  of  a  pleasure  cannot 
suggest  an  idea,  such  as  can  control  action,  of  something  truly 
good  or  good  on  the  whole — an  idea  of  which  the  import  lies  in 
contrast  with  the  pleasure  of  which  the  attraettoQ  ia  for  the 
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uomeot  most  strongly  felt,  aad  which  presapposeB  some  considflr* 
stioD  of  the  queetioQ  where  self-eatis&ctioD  is  teally  to  be  found. 
lUflectmg  OD  his  desires  fi)r  certaia  pleasures,  a  man  may,  qo 
doaht,  judge  <Hie  of  theoa  to  be  more  of  a  good  than  another,  on 
the  ground  of  its  greater  present  attraction  for  him ;  hut  such  a 
judgment  neither  implies  nor  could  yield  the  contrast  of  the 
desired  with  the  deeirable,  of  good  for  the  moment  with  good  on 
the  whole.  It  does  indeed  imply  in  any  one  so  judging  a  du- 
tinction  of  himself  from  his  feelings,  which,  at  a  further  stage  of 
its  action,  yields  the  idea  of  something  good  on  the  whole.  This 
idea  arises  from  a  man's  thought  of  himself  as  there  to  be  satisfied 
when  any  feeling,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  may  have  sought 
satisfaction,  is  over.  It  is  the  idea  of  something  in  which  he 
may  be  satisfied,  not  for  this  time  and  turn  merely,  but  at  least 
tuore  permanently.  Could  a  contemplated  succession  of  pleaGores, 
then,  seem  to  him  to  offer  this  relatively  permanent  satisfaction  ? 
Could  he,  while  reflecting  on  himself  so  &r  as  to  conceive  the 
need  of  a  lasting  good,  fail  to  reflect  also  on  the  fleeting  natore 
of  the  pleasures  of  which  he  contemplates  the  succession  ?  Could 
he  be  deluded  by  his  own  faculty  of  summing  the  stages  of  a 
succession  into  supposing  that  a  series  of  pleasures,  of  which  only 
one  will  be  in  enjoyment  at  each  stage  of  the  series,  and  none  at 
all  at  the  end,  is  the  more  lasting  good  of  which  he  is  in  search, 
and  for  the  sake  of  which  he  calls  in  question  the  value  of  the 
pleasure  for  the  time  most  attractive  in  imagination  ? 

224.  To  answer  these  questions  in  the  negative  may  seem  un- 
warrantable, if  for  no  other  reason,  in  presence  of  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  bo  many  enlightened  persons  who  tell  us  that  their 
only  conception — the  only  conception  which  seems  to  them  pos- 
sible —of  a  true  good  is  jast  that  of  a  greatest  sum  of  pleasures ; 
that  when  they  decide  against  the  pursuit  of  a  particular  pleasure 
as  not  good  on  the  whole,  they  simply  mean  that  its  enjoyment 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  attainment  of  a  larger  sum  of 
pleaeares  which  it  is  open  to  them  to  enjoy.  Can  we  doubt  that 
such  persons  really  form  their  judgments  of  the  good  as  they 
suppose  themselves  to  do ;  and  is  it  not  absurd  to  deny  that  those 
conceptions  of  tbe  troe  good,  which  we  inherit  and  which  affect  our 
consciences,  mag  at  any  rate  have  been  formed  in  the  same  way  ? 

Now  nndonbtedly,  if  we  must  accept  as  true  the  account  which 
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most  peraons,  under  the  infiaence  of  the  cnrrent  philoBOpby,  give 
of  the  altimat«  moral  idea  which  aetnates  them ;  if  we  are  to 
admit  that  well-being  means  for  them  a  sum  of  pleaenres,  the 
highest  well-being  the  laigeet  possible  snm  of  pleasures ;  it  ia 
useless  further  to  argue  the  question  before  us.  But  there  are 
reasons  for  not  accepting  that  account.  It  rests  on  a  supposition 
that  all  desire  is  for  pleasure.  This  supposition  ehie6y  commends 
itself,  as  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  through  the  confusion 
into  which  we  readily  fall,  in  reflecting  on  any  desire,  between 
the  object  of  which  the  idea  excites  the  desire,  and  the  pleasure 
we  anticipate  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  desire — the  pleasure,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  of  success.  If  an  ordinarily  unselBsh  man, 
unaccustomed  to  precise  analysis  of  mental  experiences,  is  ap- 
pealed to  by  a  Hedonistic  philosopher  to  say  whether  in  calm 
moments  of  reflection,  when  exempt  ^om  the  pressure  of  appetite 
or  of  any  particular  passion,  the  good  for  which  be  finds  himself 
wishing  is  not  always  pleasure — not  any  single  pleasure,  but  a 
quantity  of  pleasures  more  or  less  distinctly  articulated  in  thought, 
or  perhaps  simply  pleasurable  existence — he  is  apt  to  assent.  He 
does  so  because,  being  interested  in  certain  objects,  and  being 
aware  that,  when  he  reflects  on  his  interests,  he  often  says  to 
himself  '  how  pleasant  it  will  be  when  such  or  such  an  object  is 
attained,'  be  mistakes  the  desire  to  satisfy  himself  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objects  for  a  desire  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  plea- 
sore  of  the  attainment. 

No  doubt  this  pleasure  of  attainment  is  one  which,  upon  self- 
reflection,  the  man  really  contemplates  himself  as  enjoying ;  there 
is  really  a  desire  for  it  which  co-operates  with  his  various  interests; 
bat  it  could  not  take  the  place  of  the  objects  of  these  various 
interests  without  destroying  tJie  interests  and  with  them  its  own 
possibility.  This  however  does  not  prevent  men  who  are  in  &ct 
deeply  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  other  than  pleasures 
from  being  argued  into  the  belief  that,  because  they  are  con- 
scious of  anticipating  pleasures  of  attainment,  pleasure  is  the 
object  of  their  pursuit.  The  farther  step  is  then  easily  taken  of 
interpreting  this  pleasure  as  made  up  of  those  several  pleasures 
to  which,  through  the  oonfunon  above  noticed,  it  has  come  to 
be  supposed  that  all  desires  are  directed.  Hios  we  settle  down 
into  the  notion  that  our  motive  principles  are  oa  the  one  hand 
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particular  paesioDs,  eacb  excited  by  im^aation  of  some  pleasure 
or  some  paio,  and  on  the  other  a  deliberate  desire  for  a  good  made 
up  of  as  many  particular  desired  pleasures  as,  after  deduction  for 
incidental  paine,  we  deem  ourselves  capable  of  obtaining.  This 
deliberate  desire  is  taken  to  be  the  source  of  our  disapproval  ^ 
certain  pleasures  as  not  good  on  the  whole,  because  not  com- 
patible with  the  acqaieition  of  that  larger  snm  of  pleasures  which, 
is  more  deliberately  desired. 

225.  As  to  the  mistake  of  eupposing  all  desires  to  have  some 
pleasure  or  other  for  tbeir  object,  enough  has  perhaps  beeo  said. 
But  writers  who  have  fully  recognised  this  mistake,  who  bare 
most  strenuously  asserted  that  particular  desires  terminate  upon 
tbeir  objects,  and  that  those  objects  in  many  cases  are  not  plea- 
sures, have  adhered  to  the  notion  that  the  deliberate  desire  for 
what  is  good  on  the  whole  is  equivalent  to  desire  for  a  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  pleasure.  They  have  indeed  generally  ex- 
pressed this  as  a  desire  for  happiness,  bat  they  have  also  been 
generally  ready  to  accept  the  identification  of  happiness  with  a 
sum  of  pleasures,  of  greatest  happiness  with  a  greatest  sum  of 
pleasures.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  otherwise  if  the  con- 
venient ambiguity  attaching  to  the  term  '  happiness '-  did  not 
tend  to  hide  from  us  the  difficulty  of  dealing  upon  this  theory 
with  that  desire  for  the  good  of  others,  the  genuineness  of  which 
we  should  he  slow  to  dispute.  Clearly  a  desire  for  the  good  of 
others,  though  that  greatest  good  be  understood  to  consist  for 
them  in  pleasures,  is  not  a  desire  for  pleasure  on  the  part  of  the 
person  who  entertains  it,  unless  he  desires  the  production  of 
pleasure  to  others,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  to  his  own. 
Now  that  benevolence  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  desire  for  any 
pleasure  to  oneself,  other  than  that  of  doing  the  benevol^t  act, 
is  one  of  the  few  points — and  it  speaks  well  for  the  improvement  ~ 
of  OUT  time  that  it  should  be  so — on  which  moralists  seem  to 
have  come  almost  to  an  agreement.  But  to  consider  it  a  desire 
for  the  pleasure  of  doing  the  benevolent  act  is  to  fall  into  the 
fallacy  of  supposing  a  desire  to  be  excited  by  imagination  of  its 
own  satisfaction— a  fallacy  from  which  such  writers  as  Butler 
and  Hutcheson,  and  in  recent  years  Mr.  H.  Sidgwick^,  havs 
kept  themselves  clear. 

■  Uethodt  ofEUuca,  Book  I.  oh^  Ir. 
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226.  A  desire  for  the  good  of  others,  then,  though  it  be  a  de- 
sire to  produce  pleaenre  in  them,  iB  oot  a  desire  for  pleasure.  We 
iDfty,  if  we  like,  appl/  both  to  it  and  to  the  desire  for  our  own 
true  well-being  the  common  deeigoation  '  desire  for  happiness ;' 
but,  if  the  desire  for  our  own  well-being  consists  in  a  desire  for 
a  sum  of  pleasures,  we  are  applying  the  common  designation 
of  the  two  kinds  of  desire  in  Absolutely  different  senses.  We 
shall  have  to  take  it  that  there  are  two  co-ordinate  prin- 
ciples, 'Benevolence'  and  'Reasonable  Self- Love,'  alike,  accord- 
ing to  the  phraseology  of  the  last  century,  in  being  calm  or 
settled  or  deliberate  principles,  but  wholly  diiTerent  as  desires  in 
respect  of  the  objects  to  which  they  ai«  directed,  since  one  is, 
while  the  other  is  not,  a  desire  for  pleasure;  and  we  shall  have 
to  anppose  that  these  serve  indiSerently  as  grounds  for  moral 
approbation  and  disapprobation,  the  reason  for  rejecting  desired 
pleasures  as  not  good  on  the  whole  being  sometimes  that  they 
are  incompatible  with  the  object  sought  by  Benevolence,  some- 
timea  that  they  are  incompatible  with  that  sought  by  Beaaon- 
able  Self-Love. 

That  our  practical  judgments  as  to  the  true  good  rest  on 
two  such  different  principles  is  a  conclusion  which,  once  clearly 
faced,  every  enqnirer  would  gladly  escape,  as  repugnant  both  to 
the  philosophic  craving  for  unity,  and  to  that  ideal  of  'singtenesfl 
of  heart '  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  with  the 
highest  virtue.  The  method  of  escaping  it  generally  favoured 
by  Utilitarians  involves  the  hllacy,  already  snfSciently  noticed, 
of  supposing  benevolent  desires  to  have  for  their  object  the 
pleasure  of  their  own  satislaction.  This  &llacy  once  discerned, 
the  conclusion  can  only  be  avoided  either  by  a  bolder  denial  of 
the  existence  of  a  deliberate  and  disinterested  benevolence  than 
we  are  generally  prepared  for — by  a  return,  in  short,  to  the 
position  of  Hobbes — or  by  reconsideration  of  the  view  that 
'  Reasonable  Self-Love,'  desire  for  one's  own  true  good,  is  equiva- 
lent to  desire  for  a  sum  of  pleasures. 

227.  Such  a  reconsideration  is  forced  upon  us  from  a  different 
quarter  so  soon  as  we  take  account  of  the  fact,  already  noticed, 
that  pleasures  do  not  admit  of  being  accumulated  in  enjoyment. 
A  man  who  is  enjoying  a  pleasure  for  the  thousandth  time  hat 
DO  more  pleasure,  however  much  more  an  enumerator  might 
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recboQ  him  to  hftve  had — ^naj,  if  novelty  adds  a  cbartn  to 
pleasure,  he  has  less — than  the  man  who  is  enjoying  it  for  the 
first  time.  We  may  talk,  if  we  like,  of  a  larger  sum  of  pleasures 
as  more  of  a  good  than  a  less  som,  of  a  largest  possible  sum  as 
the  great«6t  or  highest  good,  but  in  doing  so  we  are  hound  to 
remember,  if  we  would  not  be  misled  by  words,  that  we  are 
talking  of '  goods '  of  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  there 
can  be  neither  possession  nor  any  approach  to  possession.  Now 
when  any  one  is  deliberately  judging  what  is  for  his  good  oa 
the  whole,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  presupposed  by  such  a 
judgment,  it  would  eeem  that  he  o&n  scarcely  help  being  alive  to 
this  state  of  the  case  and  being  affected  by  it  in  his  judgment. 
ReflectioD  upon  the  perisbing  nature  of  pleasures  suggests  itself 
to  every  one  unsophisticated  in  his  'moralising'  and  unbiassed  by 
philosophical  systems.  It  is  traceable  in  literature  ae  &r  back 
as  the  literature  of  reflection  extends.  It  would  be  &r  more 
reaaonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  source  of  the  deliberate 
quest  for  something  good  on  the  whole,  than  that  it  could  be  set 
aside  in  such  a  quest.  And  if  it  cannot  he  set  aside,  it  must 
effectually  prevent  the  man  who  has  practically  asked  himself 
what  it  is  that  can  satisfy  him,  from  seeking  a  sum  of  pleasures, 
even  '  the  greatest  possible,'  in  expectation  that  it  can  satisfy  or 
tend  to  satisfy  him  ;  in  other  words,  under  the  persuasion  that 
it  is  that  truly  or  ultimately  desirable  object  for  the  sake  of 
which  a  particular  desired  pleasure  should  be  rejected.  He  can- 
not really  look  forward  to  any  millionth  repetition  of  a  pleasant 
feeling  as  bringing  him  nearer  to  the  satisfaction  of  himself  than 
he  was  the  first  time  the  pleasure  was  felt.  It  will  not  at  oil 
follow  that  such  a  person,  if  challenged  by  a  philosopher  to  say 
what  the  ultimate  good  is,  of  which  the  idea  actuates  him,  might 
not,  under  pressure  of  the  impossibility  of  adequately  defining 
it,  be  drawn  into  accepting  an  account  of  it  as  a  greatest  sum  of 
pleasures.  The  action  of  the  idea  in  him,  boweverj  is  not  de- 
pendent on  the  account  he  may  give  of  it.  The  question  is 
whether  the  idea,  as  it  really  actuates  him,  can  be  the  idea  of  a 
sum  of  pleasures,  of  which  he  must  be  aware — and  have  become 
aware  before  the  idea  could  consciously  actuate  him — that  eaoh 
perieheH  in  the  enjoymeut.  To  the  present  writer  it  seems  that 
this  question,  once  plainly  put,  carries  a  negative  answer  with  it. 
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228.  '  But  why,'  it  may  be  objected,  '  should  the  fact  that  a 
greatest  sum  of  pleasuns  caunot  be  enjoyed  as  a  snm,  i.  e.  all  at 
once,  prevent  a  man  from  wiehing  to  enjoy  this  greatest  snm,  aa 
it  may  be  enjoyed,  successively,  and  from  regarding  this  suc- 
cessive enjoyment  as  the  object  supremely  deeirabie?'  Now 
ncdoubtedly,  as  already  admitted,  a  man  may  think  of  himself 
as  enjoying  many  pleasures  in  succession,  may  desire  their  sug- 
ceseive  enjoyment  and,  reflecting  on  his  desire,  esteem  the  en- 
joyment a  good.  But  it  is  not  the  pleasures  at  a  turn  that 
attract  him.  He  cannot  imagine  them  as  a  snm,  for  the  ima- 
gination of  pleasure  must  always  be  of  some  specific  feeling  of 
pleasure,  which  must  have  ceased  to  possess  the  imagination 
before  another  can  possess  it.  What  affects  him  is  the  thought 
of  himself  aa  capable  of  a  state  of  eouticaous  enjoyable  exist- 
ence, and  on  the  contrary  as  liable  to  a  like  continuity  of  pain. 
The  consideration  how  many  pleasures  there  will  be  in  the 
course  of  the  enjoyable  existence,  what  their  sum  vrill  amount 
to,  does  not  at  all  enter  into  or  affect  the  thought  of  it  as  desir- 
able. If  he  judges  a  pleasure,  which  now  attracts  him,  to  be  not 
truly  a  good  on  the  ground  of  its  incompatibility  with  ulterior 
pleasure,  it  is  not  because  he  presents  to  himself  two  possible 
sums  of  pleasure — one  as  the  result  would  be  if  the  pleasure  now 
attracting  him  were  enjoyed,  the  other  as  it  would  be  if  that 
pleasure  were  forgone — and  pronounces  the  latter  the  larger. 
It  is  because  he  believes  the  pleasure  which  he  disapproves  to 
entail  an  unnecessary  breach  in  the  enjoyable  existence,  which 
he  wishes  for  without  reference  to  any  sum  of  pleasures  that  an 
enumerator  might  find  it  to  contain. 

This,  we  say,  is  the  case  if  a  particular  ima^ned  pleasure  is 
'in  a  calm  hour'  condemned  on  account  of  its  known  incom- 
patibility with  ulterior  pleasure,  which  must  mean  not  any 
imagined  pleasure  but  a  conceived  succession  of  pleasures.  But 
while  not  denying  that  an  attractive  pleasure  nay  be  disapproved 
on  this  acconnt,  we  could  not  admit  that  the  ordinary  reference 
of  a  healthy  moral  man  to  his  own  true  happiness,  as  a  reason 
for  rejecting  present  pleasure,  was  to  be  thus  explained.  If  it 
were,  it  would  not  have  much  effect  upon  conduct  The  thought 
of  oneself  as  in  a  state  of  enjoyable  existence,  if  it  were  not  a 
thought  of  anything  else  than  this,  could  scarcely  countervail 
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the  attraction  of  an  ioiagioed  pleaeare,  here  and  now  mtensel7 
desired.  An  imagination  of  pain  might  be  effectual  for  the 
purpose,  but  hardly  a  thought  of  pleaenre,  which  is  not  an 
imagination  of  any  pleosare  in  particular.  In  truth  a  man'a 
reference  to  hia  own  true  happiness  is  a  reference  to  the  objects 
which  chiefly  interest  him,  and  has  its  controlling  power  on  that 
account.  More  strictly,  it  is  a  reference  to  an  ideal  state  of 
well-being,  a  state  in  which  he  shall  be  satisfied ;  hut  the  objects 
of  the  man's  chief  interests  supply  the  filling  of  that  ideal  state. 
The  idea  of  such  a  etate,  indeed,  neither  is,  nor  is  conceived  as 
being,  fiiUy  realisable  by  us.  The  objects  of  which  we  con- 
template the  attainment  as  neceseatT'  to  its  fulfilment  are  not 
contemplated  as  completely  l\ilfilling  it.  In  our  contemplation 
of  them  as  ti-uly  good  the  forecast  of  an  indefinable  Better  is 
always  present.  Bat  in  any  consideration  of  true  happiness 
which  is  other  than  the  vague  discontent  of  the  sated  or  baffled 
Toluptnary,  the  consciousness  of  objects  which  we  are  seeking  to 
realise,  of  ideas  to  which  we  are  trying  to  give  effect,  holds  the 
first  place.  Just  because  we  wish  for  the  attainment  of  such 
objects,  we  are  unhappy  till  we  attain  them ;  and  thus,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  mentally  articulating  them,  we  are  apt  to  lump 
them  in  oar  thoughts  as  happiness.  Bat  they  do  not  consist  in 
pleasures.  The  ideas  of  them,  which  we  are  seeking  to  realise, 
are  n«t  ideas  of  pleasures.  Though  we  may  look  forward  to  our 
life  in  attaining  them,  or  when  they  are  attained,  as  a  pleasant 
one — and  certainly  we  cannot  look  forward  to  it  as  otherwise — 
this  anticipation  is  quite  secondary.  It  is  only  brought  into 
distinct  consciousness,  if  at  all,  during  intervals  of  relaxed 
energy  or  under  the  pressore  of  an  argumentative  Hedonist. 
In  short,  it  is  the  realisation  of  those  objects  in  which  we  are 
mainly  interested,  not  the  succession  of  enjoyments  which  we 
shall  experience  in  realising  them,  that  forms  the  definite,  con- 
tent of  our  idea  of  true  happiness,  so  far  as  it  has  such  content 
at  all. 

229.  Our  conclusion  then  is  that  it  is  a  misinterpretation  of 
eonscioaBness,  arising  in  a  manner  not  inexplicable,  to  regard 
the  idea  of  a  truer  or  higher  good,  with  which  the  good  of  any 
particular  pleasure  or  the  gratification  of  any  particular  passion 
nay  be  contrasted — im  idea  necessary  to  the  capacity  for  moral 
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judgment — as  equiralent  or  reducible  to  the  idea  of  a  larger 
sum  of  plcaeares  enjoyable  by  the  person  entertaining  the  idea. 
In  the  mind  at  leaat  of  those  persons  over  whom  the  idea  has 
any  controlling  power,  its  filling  is  sapplied  by  ideal  objects  to 
which  they  are  seeking  to  give  reality,  and  of  which  the  realisa- 
tion forms  their  prevailing  interest.  Such  an  ideal  object ',  for 
example,  is  the  wel&re  of  a  family.  In  those  forms  of  baman 
life  which  we  can  know,  either  from  the  intereonrse  of  present 
society  or  from  the  record  of  the  past,  this  object  has  probably 
had  the  largest  share  in  filling  up  the  idea  of  true  or  permanent 
good.  As  a  man  reflects — perhaps  quite  inarticalately — on  th« 
transitorinese  of  the  pleasures  by  imagination  of  which  his 
desires  are  from  hour  to  hoar  excited ;  as  he  asks  (practically,  if 
without  formal  expression)  what  can  satisfy  the  self  which  abides 
throughout  and  eurvives  those  desires ;  the  thonght  of  the  well- 
being  of  a  family,  with  which  he  identifies  himself  and  of  which 
the  continuity  is  as  his  own,  possesses  his  mind.  It  is  interest 
in  this  well-being  which  forma  the  most  primitive  and  universal 
countervailing  influence,  apart  from  imagination  of  pain,  to  the 
attraction  of  imagined  pleasures.  If  not  strong  enough  to 
prevent  such  pursuit  of  pleasures  as  has  been  found  incompatible 
with  the  well-being  of  a  family,  it  at  least  awakens  self-reproach 
in  the  pursuit^  a  consciousness  that  it  should  not  be. 

Now  whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  adequately  defining 
this  interest— as  there  must  be,  for  it  is  an  interest  which, 
though  fundamentally  always  the  same,  is  constantly  actualising 
itaeif  in  new  ways — there  is  one  thing  which  it  clearly  is  not. 
It  is  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  an  interest,  on  the  part  of  the 
person  influenced  by  itj  either  in  winning  any  particular  pleasure, 
or  in  securing  an  enjoyable  existence,  or  in  getting  as  much 
pleasure  as  be  can.  Doubtless  in  looking  forward  to  a  well- 
being  of  bis  family,  he  thinks  of  himself  as  cooscioas  of  it  and 
sharing  in  it,,  even  though  he  may  expect  to  be  '  liud  in  the 
grave '  before  his  ides  of  the  family  well-being  is  realised. 
Bvery  one  thus  immortalises  himself,  who  looks  forward  to  the 
realisation  of  ideal  objects,  with  which  on  the  one  hand  he 
identifies  himself,  and  which  on  the  other  hand  he  cannot  think 
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of  as  bounded  by  his  earthly  life, — objects  in  which  he  thinks  of 
himself  as  still  liring  wheD  dead.  Bat  to  suppose,  because  a 
man  looks  forward  to  a  satisfaction  of  his  interest  in  the  well- 
being  of  his  family  and  cootemptates  enjoyment  in  that  satis- 
faction, that  therefore  such  enjoyment  is  the  object  of  the 
interest,  would  be  to  repeat  the  mistake  of  su^^osing'  a  desire 
to  be  excitable  by  the  idea  of  its  own  satisfaction.  The  fact,  if 
it  be  a  fact,  that  the  man's  conception  of  the  well-being  of  hig 
&mily  is  nothing  but  a  conception  of  it  as  possessing  the  means 
to  a  sustained  sticcesMon  of  pleasures,  does  not  affect  the  case  in 
this  respect.  It  remains  equally  true  that  his  desire  for  the 
&mily  well-being  is  absolutely  different  from  a  desire  for 
pleasure. 

230.  There  may  not  be  the  meaiu  of  proving  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  form  in  which  true  good,  or  good  on  the 
whole,  was  first  conceived  was  that  of  family  well-being.  The 
earliest  forms  in  which  the  most  essential  practical  ideas  have 
taken  effect  mast  always,  irom  the  nature  of  the  case,  remain 
beyond  the  reach  of  historical  investigation.  We  are  warranted 
however  by  simple  consideration  of  its  nature,  in  holding  that 
the  idea  of  true  good  could  only  become  matter  of  definite  con- 
sciousness in  view  df  its  possible  reatisation  in  an  object  which 
at  once  excites  a  strong  interest,  and  can  at  the  same  time  be 
regarded  as  having  the  permanence  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
demand  arising  from  a  man's  involuntary  contemplation  of  his 
own  permanence.  The  idea  of  the  good,  it  must  be  remembered, 
like  all  practical  ideas,  is  primarily  a  demand.  It  is  not  derived 
fi^m  observation  of  what  exists  but  from  an  inward  rcqnirement 
that  something  should  be ;  something  that  will  yield  self-satis- 
faction of  the  kind  that  is  sought  when  we  think  of  ourselves  as 
surviving  each  particular  desire  and  its  gratificatioD.  It  is  this 
requirement  or  demand  that  first  sets  na  upon  seeking  to  bring 
objects  into  existence,  in  which  some  Bort  of  abiding  satisfocbioa 
may  be  found  ;  but  it  is  only  in  contemplation  of  these  objects 
as  in  some  measure  realised  or  in  process  of  realisation,  that  the 
demand  arrives  at  any  clear  consciousness  of  itself,  or  that  it  can 
yield  the  idea  of  something  as  truly  good,  in  contrast  with  some- 
thing else  that  is  not  so. 

231.  Now  among  the  objects  thus  brought  into  existence  by 
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demand  for  the  BatiefacHoa  of  an  abiding  self,  and  of  which  the 
coDtemplation  first  supplied  Bome  definite  content  to  the  idea  of 
a  true  good,  it  would  seem  that  the  most  primitive  and  elemen- 
tary must  have  beea  those  that  contribute  to  supply  the  wants 
of  a  family — to  keep  its  members  alive  and  comfortably  alive. 
If  it  is  asked  by  what  warrant  we  cariy  back  the  iuBtitution  of 
the  family  Into  the  life  of  the  most  primitive  men,  we  answer 
that  we  carry  it  back  no  further  than  the  interest  in  permanent 
good.  From  beings  incapable  of  sach  an  interest,  even  though 
connected  by  acte  of  generation  with  ourselves,  we  cannot  in  any 
intelligible  sense  have  been  developed.  They  cannot  have  had 
any  such  essential  community  with  oureelvee  as  would  be  im- 
plied in  calling  them  men.  But  the  capacity  for  such  an 
interest  is  also  the  capacity  which  renders  possible  the  family 
bond.  That  determination  of  an  animal  organism  by  a  self- 
conscioos  principle,  which  makes  a  man  and  is  presupposed  by 
the  interest  in  permanent  good,  carries  with  it  s  certain  appro- 
priation by  the  man  to  himself  of  the  beings  with  whom  he  is 
connected  by  natural  ties,  so  that  they  become  to  him  as  himself 
and  in  providing  for  himself  he  provides  for  them.  Projecting 
hlmaeLT  into  the  future  as  a  permanent  sabject  of  possible  well- 
being  or  ill-being— «nd'  he  must  so  project  himself  in  seeking 
for  a  permanent  good — ^he  associates  his  kindred  with  himself. 
It  is  this  association  that  nentralises  the  effect  which  the  antici- 
pation of  death  must  otherwise  have  on  the  demand  for  per- 
manent good.  At  a  stage  of  intellectual  development  when 
any  theories  of  immortality  would  be  unmeaning  to  them,  men 
have  already,  in  the  thought  of  a  society  of  which  the  life  is 
their  own  life  but  which  survives  them,  a  medium  in  which 
they  carry  themselves  forward  beyond  the  limits  of  animal 
existence. 

232.  Thns  we  conclude  that,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  human 
consciousness  in  which  the  idea  of  a  true  or  permanent  good 
could  lead  any  one  to  call  in  question  the  good  of  an  imme- 
diately attractive  pleaeure,  it  was  already  an  idea  of  a  social 
good — of  a  good  not  private  to  the  man  himself,  but  good  for 
him  as  a  member  of  a  community.  We  conclude  Uiat  it  must 
have  been  so,  because  it  is  a  man's  thought  of  himself  as  per- 
manent that  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  such  a  good,  and  beoaose 
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the  thought  of  himself  as  pennanent  is  inseparable  from  an 
identification  of  himself  with  others,  in  whose  continued  life  he 
contemplates  himself  as  living;  and  because  further,  as  a  coa- 
Bfquence  of  this,  the  objects  which  the  effort  to  realise  thia 
thought  brings  into  being,  and  in  contemplation  of  which  the 
idea  of  permanent  good  pasees  from  the  more  blindly  operative 
to  the  more  clearly  conscious  stage,  are  arrangements  of  life,  or 
habits  of  action,  or  applications  of  the  forces  and  prodacts  of 
natare,  calculated  to  contribute  to  a  common  well-being.  Hence 
the  distinction  commonly  supposed  to  exist  between  eonsiderate 
Benevolence  and  reasonable  Self-Love,  as  c<H>rdiDate  principles 
on  which  moral  approbation  is  founded,  is  a  fiction  of  philo- 
sophers. 

In  Baying  this  we  must  not  be  nnderstood  either  to  be  de- 
nying that  reasonable  self-love  is  a  source  of  moral  approbation, 
or  Lo  be  seehing  to  reduce  benevolence  in  any  way  to  desire  for 
pleasure  to  oneself.  The  meaning  is  that  the  distinction  of 
good  for  self  and  good  for  others  has  never  entered  into  that  idea 
of  a  tme  good  on  which  moral  judgments  are  founded.  It  must 
have  been  held  to  do  bo,  no  doubt  (except  upon  the  selfish 
hypothesis),  if  the  actuating  idea  of  a  true  good,  as  for  oneself, 
had  been  founded  on  desire  for  a  sum  of  pleasures ;  since  a  desire 
for  pleasure,  though  it  may  be  balanced  by  a  desire  to  produce 
pleasure,  and  though  the  two  desires  may  suggest  in  certain  cases 
the  same  course  of  outward  action,  must  always  be  absolutely 
different  from  it  as  a  motive.  But  in  fact  the  idea  of  a  tme 
good  as  for  oneself  is  not  an  idea  of  a  series  of  pleasures  to  be 
enjoyed  by  oneself.  It  is  ultimately  or  in  principle  an  idea  of 
satisfaction  for  a  self  that  abides  and  contemplates  itself  as 
abiding,  but  which  can  only  so  contemplate  itself  in  identifi- 
cation with  some  sort  of  society;  which  can  only  look  forward 
tn  a  satisfaction  of  itself  as  permanent,  on  coodition  that  it  shall 
also  be  a  satis&ction  of  those  in  community  with  whom  alone  it 
can  think  of  itself  as  continuing  to  live.  For  practical  purposes, 
or  as  it  ordinarily  affects  a  man,  it  is  an  idea  of  an  order  of  life, 
more  or  less  established,  but  liable  to  constant  interference  from 
actions  prompted  by  passion  or  desire  for  pleasure ;  an  order  in 
the  maintenance  and  advancement  of  which  be  conceives  his 
permanent  well-being  to  consist.     This  well-being  be  doubtless 
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conceives  as  his  own,  but  that  he  shoald  conceive  it  as  exclnsively 
his  own — his  own  in  any  sense  in  which  it  is  not  equally  and  co- 
incidentally  a  well-heing  of  others — would  be  incompatible  with 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  as  living  in  community,  as  sharing  the 
life  of  others,  as  incorporated  in  the  continuous  being  of  a  family 
or  nation,  of  a  state  or  a  church,  that  he  can  sustain  himself  in 
that  thought  of  his  own  permanence  to  which  the  thought  of 
permaneot  well-being  is  correlative.  His  own  permanent  well- 
being  he  thus  necessarily  presents  to  himself  as  a  social  well- 
being.  The  rule  of  action,  which  a  consideration  of  this 
well-being  suggests,  nay  sometimes  forbid  the  indulgence  of 
generous  impulses,  as  it  will  coDstantly  forbid  tho  pursuit  of  an 
attractive  pleasure;  but  between  it  and  the  rule  of  considerate 
benevolence  there  can  never  be  a  conflict,  for  they  are  one  and 
the  same  rule,  founded  on  one  and  the  same  quest  for  a  self- 
satisfaction  which  shall  abide,  hut  which  no  man  can  contemplate 
as  abiding  except  so  far  as  he  identifies  himself  with  a  society 
whose  well-being  is  to  him  as  his  own. 

288.  After  all  this  argumentation,  however,  which  may  al- 
ready seem  too  prolix,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  old  objection 
wilUhere  return.  This  pennanent  well-beings  what  is  it — what 
is  it  conceived  as  being  by  the  person  who  desires  it — but  a 
succession  of  pleasures,  or  of  states  in  which  pleasure  predomi- 
nates over  pain,  whether  it  is  of  himself  or  of  others  that  the 
man  thinks  as  enjoying  this  saccessionP  We  can  best  finally 
answer  this  question  by  gathering  into  a  summary  form  the 
view  which  it  is  sought  to  oppose  to  that  suggested  by  the 
question.  But  before  doing  so  it  will  be  veil  also  to  put  in 
a  final  'caveat'  against  two  misapprehensions,  which  may  be 
lurking  in  our  minds  when  we  put  the  question.  Though  we 
answered  it  in  the  affirmative,  we  should  be  none  the  nearer  to  a 
reduction  of  the  moral  life  to  an  origin  In  mere  succession  of  feel- 
ings. As  has  already  been  pointed  out  [§  222],  a  desire  for  one's 
own  permanent  well-being,  though  the  well-being  looked  for- 
ward to  consisted  merely  in  a  succession  of  pleasures,  would  sUll 
be  quite  a  different  thing,  would  imply  a  consciousness  of  quite 
a  difierent  nature,  from  desire  excited  by  an  imagined  pleasure. 
Nor,  if  we  answer  it  in  the  affirmative,  will  any  recognition  of 
sympathy  bring  us  nearer  to  an  identification  of  self-regarding 
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and  '  sltrnistic*  motives.  It  is  clear  that  desire  for  a  well-being 
as  consisting  in  a  snccessioD  of  pleasures  to  oneself,  is  quite 
different  from  desire  for  a  well-being  that  consists  in  a  sncces- 
Bion  of  pleasures  to  others.  The  fact  that  one  man  may  be 
pleased  or  pained  by  the  knowledge  of  another's  pleasure  or 
pain  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  each  man's  pleasure  or  pain 
is  private  to  himself.  Desires  are  determined  by  their  objects ; 
and  desire  for  pleasure,  having  an  absolutely  different  object,  is 
an  absolutely  different  desire  from  desire  for  the  production  of 
pleasure  to  others.  If  therefore  a  man's  desire  for  his  own  true 
well-being  is  essentially  a  desire  that  be  may  enjoy  a  successioa 
of  pleasures,  and  that  for  the  well-being  of  others  a  desire  to 
convey  to  them  a  succession  of  pleasures,  the  two  desires  are 
opposite,  though  perhaps  reconcilable  principles  of  action,  and 
we  must  foil  back  on  the  view,  which  we  have  been  seeking  to 
set  aside,  of  the  co-ordination,  as  distinct  from  tbe  identity,  of 
Benevolence  and  Reasonable  Self-Love. 

234.  This  premised,  to  the  question,  What  is  tbe  well-being 
wbich  in  a  calm  hour  we  desire  but  a  succession  of  pleasures? 
we  reply  as  follows.  The  ground  of  this  desire  is  a  demand  for 
an  abiding  satisfaction  of  an  abiding  self  In  a  succession  of 
pleasures  there  can  be  no  such  satiefaction,  nor  in  the  longest 
prolongation  of  the  succession  any  nearer  approach  to  it  than  in 
tbe  first  pleasure  enjoyed.  If  a  man,  therefore,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  spiritual  demand  deecribed,  were  to  seek  any  suc- 
cession of  pleasures  as  that  wbicb  would  satisfy  tbe  demand,  he 
would  be  under  a  delusion.  Such  a  delusion  may  be  possible, 
but  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  takes  place  because  many 
persons,  through  a  mistakeQ  analysis  of  their  inner  experience, 
affirm  that  they  have  no  idea  of  well-being  but  as  a  succession 
of  pleasures.  Hie  demand  for  an  abiding  self-satisfaction  has 
led  to  an  ordering  of  life  in  which  some  permanent  provision  is 
made,  better  or  worse,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  intorests 
which  are  not  interests  in  the  procuring  of  pleasure,  but  which 
may  be  described  most  generally  as  interests  in  the  development 
of  our  faculties,  and  in  the  like  development  of  those  for  whom 
we  care. 

When  a  man  '  sits  down  in  a  calm  hour'  to  consider  what  his 
permanent  well-being  consists  in,  what  it  is  that  in  desiring  it 
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he  really  desires,  it  is  not  indeed  to  be  sappoeed  that  he  traces 
the  desire  back  to  its  ultimate  source  in  his  self-objectifying 
personality,  or  that  he  thinks  of  its  object  in  the  abetract  form 
of  tJiat  which  will  satisfy  the  demand  arising  from  such  a 
personality.  Bnt,  if  unbiassed  either  by  particalar  passions  or 
by  philosophical  prepossessions,  he  will  identify  his  well-being 
with  an  order  of  life  which  that  demand  has  brooght  into  exist- 
ence. The  thought  of  his  well-being  will  be  to  him  the  thonght 
of  himself  as  living  in  the  snccessful  parsoit  of  various  interests 
whioh  the  order  of  society — taking  the  term  in  its  widest  sense 
—has  determined  for  him  ;  interests  ranging,  perhaps,  from  pro- 
vision for  his  family  to  the  improvement  of  the  public  health  or 
to  the  prodaction  of  a  system  of  philosophy.  The  constituents 
of  the  contemplated  well-being  will  be  the  objects  of  those 
various  interests,  objects  {e.g.  the  provision  for  a  family  or  the 
sanitation  of  a  town)  in  process  of  realisation,  which,  when 
realised,  take  their  place  as  permanent  contributions  to  an 
abiding  sooial  good.  In  them  therefore  the  man  who  carries 
himself  forward  in  thought  along  the  continued  life  of  a  family 
or  a  nation,  a  state  or  a  church,  anticipates  a  lasting  and  accu- 
mulating possession,  as  he  cannot  do  in  successive  enjoyments. 
In  them  he  can  think  of  himself  as  really  coming  nearer  to  an 
absolute  good.  Just  so  far  as  he  is  interested  in  such  objects,  he 
most  indeed  anticipate  pleasure  in  their  realisation,  but  the 
objects,  not  the  pleasure,  form  the  actuating  content  of  his  idea 
of  true  well-being.  A  transfer  of  his  interest  from  the  objects  to 
the  pleasure  would  be  its  destruction. 

235.  If  this  answer  is  accepted  to  the  question,  what  it  is 
that  we  desire  in  desiring  our  own  true  or  permanent  well-being, 
it  would  seem  that  we  have  already  answered  the  question,  what 
it  is  that  we  desire  ia  desiring  the  true  well-being  of  others.  It 
is  the  same  common  well-being,  the  same  good  of  a  society 
which  we  also  desire  as  onr  own.  No  doubt,  there  are  generous 
impulses  consisting  in  desires  to  convey  pleasures,  simply  as 
snch,  to  others,  or  to  lessen  their  pains.  These  are  as  little  to  be 
ignored  as  they  are  to  be  identified  with  desires  for  pleasures  to 
oneself.  Bnt  the  desire  for  the  well-being,  whether  as  of  others 
or  as  of  oneself,  is  no  more  to  be  identified  with  such  generons 
impulses,  with  whioh   it  may  very  well   conflict,  than   those 
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impalees  that  are  excited  by  the  imaginatioa  of  pleasare.  The 
objects  of  which  a  msn  aaticipat«8  the  realisatioa  ia  lookiag 
forward  to  such  well-beiog,  are  objects,  as  we  have  Been,  which 
he  necessarily  thinks  of  aa  realised  for  a  society  no  less  than  for 
himself,  for  himself  only  as  a  member  of  a  society.  The  opposi- 
tion of  self  and  others  does  not  enter  into  the  consideration  of  a 
well-being  bo  constitnted.  Generous  impulses  and  desires  for 
pleasures  may  indeed  co-operate  with  the  desire  for  it,  though 
never  equivalent  to  that  desire,  and  may  do  so  in  diiTerent 
degrees  in  diSerent  cases.  The  objects  most  prominent  in  a  man's 
working  idea  of  true  well-being  will  vary,  no  doubt,  according 
to  circumstuicea  and  his  idiosyncrasy.  To  revert  to  instances 
previously  given,  in  one  case  the  sanitation  of  a  town,  in  another 
the  ctHUposition  of  a  book  on  an  abstruse  subject,  may  hold  tJie 
largest  place  in  a  man's  mind  when  he  sets  himself  to  enquire 
what  in  particular  forms  the  content  of  the  idea  of  true  well- 
being,  as  he  individually  is  actuated  by  it.  In  the  former  case 
it  can  be  understood  that  the  impulse  to  convey  pleasures  to 
particular  personsj  or  to  relieve  their  pains,  might  efiPectoally 
co-operate  with  the  idea  as  it  actuates  the  individual,  while  it 
scarcely  could  do  so  in  the  latter  case.  In  both  cases,  again, 
anticipated  pleasures  of  achievement  might  stimulate  the  work 
which  interest  in  a  welUbeing  not  constituted  by  pleasures 
initiates  and  directs,  though  that  they  should  become  the  main 
objects  of  interest  would  be  fiita]  to  the  work.  But  however  the 
idea  of  a  true  good  may  vary  in  the  particular  aspect  which  it 
presents  to  the  individual  according  to  the  special  nature  of 
his  higher  interests,  and  in  whatever  measures  impulsive  benevo- 
lence or  any  desire  for  pleasure  may  respectively  further  its 
operation  in  him,  it  remains  true  that,  in  its  actuation  of  the 
individual,  no  less  than  in  that  ordering  of  society  which  at 
once  is  effected  through  that  actuation  of  individuals  and  in 
turn  conditions  it,  the  idea  does  not  admit  of  the  distinction 
between  good  for  self  and  good  for  others.  As  the  source  of 
moral  action  and  of  moral  judgment,  it  has  equally  to  control, 
and  in  controlling  must  be  equally  independent  of,  the  desire  for 
pleasure  and  the  desire  to  please. 

2S6.  But  granting  that  in  a  man's  idea  of  well-being  as  true 
or  permanent  there  is  such  an  identification  of  his  own  and 
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others'  well-beiDg,  lie  maet  still  think  of  it  as  staadin^  in  some 
definite  relation  to  others  as  to  himself.  He  may  tbink  of  their 
tme  good  as  also  his  and  of  his  as  also  theirs,  bat  how,  it  will  he 
asked,  does  he  conoeiye  of  the  true  good  for  others,  if  not  u 
their  happiness,  i.e.  as  the  most  anbroken  snceession  of  pleasnres 
possible  for  them  ?  We  answer  that  the  happiness  which,  under 
influence  of  the  idea  of  permanent  good,  a  man  seeks  for  others 
is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  happiness  which,  under  influence  of 
the  same  idea,  he  seeks  for  himself.  We  have  seeo  that  Irae 
happiness,  as  he  conceives  it  for  himself,  consists  in  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  objects  of  various  interests  by  which  he  is  possessed 
•—interests  of  which  he  is  only  capable  through  self-identification 
with  a  society.  Tree  happiness,  as  he  conceives  it  for  others, 
consists  in  the  realisation  for  them  of  the  same  objects.  His 
own  interest  in  these  objects  carries  with  it  an  aecription  of  a 
like  interest  to  others,  and  in  the  realisation  of  the  objects  he 
anticipates  a  happiness  to  them,  just  as  he  anticipates  it  to 
himself.  Now  the  interest,  as  he  experiences  it  in  himself,  is  an 
interest,  not  in  pleasure,  but  in  the  objects — these  not  being 
pleasures ;  and  what  he  seeks  to  procnie  for  others  is  a  satis- 
&cti<Hi  of  a  like  interest,  which  is  not  an  interest  in  pleasures. 
He  seeks  to  help  them  in  attaining  objects  which  be  supposes  to 
be  common  to  them  with  him,  and  these  objects,  not  being  plea- 
sures in  his  ease,  cannot  be  pleasnres  in  theirs.  In  the  realisation 
of  the  objects  there  most  be  pleasure  for  the  others,  on  sapposi- 
tion  of  their  interest  in  the  objects,  as  for  himself,  and  in 
anticipating  their  realisation  of  the  objects  he  will  doubtless  also 
anticipate  tiie  pleasure  incidental  to  it ;  but  it  is  primarily  the 
objects  which  he  seeks  to  help  them  in  gaining,  the  pleasure 
only  as  incidental  to  the  attainment  of  those  particular  objects. 
Pleasures  incidental  to  the  attainment  of  otlier  ol^'ects,  though 
equally  pleasores,  he  would  have  no  interest  in  conveying  to 
them.  It  is  a  true  happiness  which  he  seeks  for  them,  and  the 
truth  of  their  happiness  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  desired 
objects,  not  themselves  pleasures,  to  the  realisation  of  which  it  is 
incidental. 

287.  By  way  of  illostration,  we  may  ag«n  revert  to  the 
instance  of  a  man  supremely  interested  in  the  sanitation  of  a 
town.    Such  a  man  would  naturally  be  described  as  devoted  to 
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tlie  true  happiness  of  bis  fellow-oreatareg.  No  doubt  his  gpreat 
object  is  to  help  the  men  whom  be  sees  Kbont  him  to  live  more 
happily,  and,  absorbed  in  his  work,  he  is  not  likely  to  analyse 
very  accurately  what  it  is  that  he  presents  to  himself  when  hd 
thinks  of  their  living  more  happily.  It  ifl  sot  at  all  essential 
that  he  should  do  so.  If  in  confusion  or  haste  he  pronounceg 
that  the  happiness  he  is  seeking  for  them  coDsists  merely  in  a 
BQCcession  of  pleasures,  the  mistake  is  probably  of  little  practioal 
importauce.  It  matters  less  than  if  he  made  the  same  specula- 
tive mistake  in  regard  to  the  end  which  he  seeks  for  himself. 
A  theory  that  his  object  for  himself  was  pleasure — the  pleasure, 
as  perhaps  he  might  say,  of  successful  work — might  strengthen  the 
pleasure-eeeking  teudency,  by  which  such  a  man,  like  all  the 
rest  of  us,  must  really  be  affected,  till  there  might  be  danger  of 
its  weakening  or  supplanting  the  interest  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
condition  of -his  pleasure  in  his  work.  A  misinterpretation  of 
the  happiness  which  he  seeks  for  others  can  have  no  such  mi^ 
chievous  effect.  Even  if,  through  the  notion  that  his  motive 
was  desire  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  others,  it  reaUy  became  bo, 
he  would  not  have  become  a  pleasure-seeker.  He  would  have  be- 
come a  practically  less  wise  and  useful,  but  not  a  selfish  man. 

None  the  less,  however,  such  a  beneficent  person  would  be 
really  misinterpreting  the  object  which  mainly  moves  him  in  so 
describing  it.  It  is  not  pleasure,  as  such,  to  be  enjoyed  by  other 
persons,  that  he  seeks  to  bring  about,  but  an  improvement  of  the 
persons,  of  which  pleasure  is  the  incident  and  the  sign.  He 
conceives  them,  like  himself,  as  having  objects  which  it  is  their 
vocation  to  realise,  which  health  is  the  condition  of  their 
realising,  and  which  form  part  of  one  great  social  end,  the  same 
for  himself  as  for  them.  What  this  end  is  he  conceives,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  very  dimly,  though,  but  for  the  power  which  the  idea 
of  there  being  such  an  end  exercises  over  him,  not  only  directly 
but  indirectly  through  those  institutions  of  society  which  are 
its  product,  he  would  not  live  the  life  which  he  does.  Pressed 
to  give  an  account  of  it,  he  readily  in  his  descriptioD  puts  the 
pleasure,  which  is  the  incident  of  realisation,  in  place  of  tliat 
realisation  of  worthy  objects  to  which  he  is  in  fact  seeking  to 
help  his  neighbours.  He  speaks  as  if  that  'happiuess'  of  others 
which  he  is  seeking  to  promote  were  merely  pleasure  irreepeo- 
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tivelf  of  the  conditioDB  of  the  pleasure,  whereas  in  tmth  it  is  a 
fulfilment  of  capabilities  which,  without  clear  analysis  of  what 
they  are,  but  on  the  strength  of  his  own  experience,  he  assigns  to 
the  others. 

238.  There  are  two  questions,  however,  of  which  the  consider- 
ation might  make  him  more  clearly  aware  what  his  mind  on  the 
matter  really  is ;  might  convince  him  that,  not  pleaeure  as  such, 
but  the  attainment  of  objects  other  than  pleasures  though  in- 
volving pleasure  in  their  attainment,  is  the  end  to  which  he 
seeks  to  help  other  men.  Let  him  ask  himself  whether  he  can 
look  upon  the  value  of  the  pleasure,  which  he  supposes  himself 
to  be  labouring  to  produce,  as  depending  simply  <»i  its  amonnti 
whether  he  does  not,  for  otheiB  as  for  himself  distinguish 
between  higher  and  lower  pleasures  according  to  the  natnre  of 
the  pursuit  out  of  which  they  arise,  or  according  to  the  state  of 
mind  to  which  they  are  relative.  If  he  does,  it  must  follow  that 
it  is  not  pleasure  as  such,  or  by  itself,  that  he  is  seeking  to  pro- 
duce, but  pleasure  as  an  incident  of  a  life  of  which  the  value  or 
desirability  does  not  consist  in  its  pleasantness.  Let  him  ask 
himself,  further,  whether  the  ideal  end  which  he  seeks  for  others 
as  for  himself,  though  it  be  an  end  never  realised,  is  not  some- 
thing in  which  a  permanent  satisbction  can  be  found  ;  whether 
he  himself  could  find  true  happiness  in  a  succession  of  pleasures 
of  which  each,  having  been  enjoyed,  leaves  him  with  the 
consciousness  of  being  no  nearer  satisfaction  than  he  was  before ; 
whether  on  the  contrary  he  does  not  count  it  an  essential  con- 
dition of  every  contribution  to  his  own  true  happiness  that  it 
should  bring  him  nearer  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission,  to  a 
completion  of  his  capacities,  as  no  enjoyment  of  pleasure  can  be 
held  to  do;  and  whether  his  final  object  in  working  for  the  tme 
happiness  of  others  can  be  to  help  them  to  a  succession  of  plea- 
sures, which  would  be  no  contribution  to  a  true  happiness  as  he 
seeks  it  for  himself. 

289.  These  considerations  might  make  snch  a  man  aware 
that  his  interest  in  tme  happiness  as  for  himself,  and  his 
interest  in  it  aa  for  others,  are  not  two  interests  but  one 
interest,  of  which  the  object  is  not  a  succession  of  pleasures  but 
a  fulfilment  of  itself  a  bettering  of  itself,  a  realisatioa  of  its 
capabilities,  os  the  part  of  the  human  soul.     These  capabilitiea 
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are  not  distinctively  capabilities  of  pleasure.  The  pleasure  of  their 
realisation  does  not  differ  as  pleasnro,  except  perhaps  in  respect 
of  its  less  intensity,  from  any  animal  enjoyment.  They  ate 
capabilities  of  certain  kinds  of  life  and  action,  of  which  (as  pre- 
viously explained)  no  adequate  account  can  be  given  till  they  are 
attained.  Of  what  ultimate  well-being  may  be,  therefore,  we 
are  nnable  to  say  anything  but  that  it  must  be  the  complete 
falfllment  of  our  capabilities,  even  while  the  idea  that  there  ia 
8Dch  an  nltimate  well-beiug  may  be  the  guiding  idea  of  our 
lives.  Eat  of  particular  forms  of  life  and  action  we  can  say  thai 
they  are  better,  or  contribute  more  to  true  well-being  than 
others,  because  in  them  there  is  a  further  fulfilment  of  man's 
capabilities,  and  therefore  a  nearer  approach  to  the  end  in  which 
alone  he  can  find  satisfactioD  for  himself. 

That  interest  in  a  true  good  which  leads  ns  to  reject  attractive 
pleasures  as  pleasures  which  should  not  be  enjoyed,  and  to  endnre 
repellent  pains  as  pains  which  shonld  be  undergone,  is  interest  in 
the  furtherance  of  such  better  forms  of  life  and  action — in  their 
furtherance  because  they  are  better.  The  special  features  of  the 
object  in  which  the  true  gpod  is  sought  will  vary  in  different 
ages  and  with  different  persons,  according  to  eircmn stances  and 
idiosyncracy.  There  are  circumstances  in  which  it  cannot  present 
itself  to  the  individual  as  anything  else  than  the  work  of  beeping 
a  family  comfortably  alive,  without  reference  to  the  well-being 
of  any  wider  society  in  which  the  family  is  included,  or  to  any 
other  form  of  family  well-being  than  such  as  consists  in  the 
.decent  satislaction  of  animal  wants.  From  such  a  form  of  the 
interest  in  true  good  to  one  in  which  it  mainly  expresses  itself 
in  the  advancement  of  some  branch  of  knowledge,  or  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  health,  or  the  endeavour  after  '  personal 
holiness,'  there  may  seem  to  be  a  great  step.  But  in  all  its  forms 
the  interest  has  the  common  characteristic  of  being  directed  to 
an  object  which  is  an  object  for  the  individual  only  so  far  aa 
he  identifies  himself  with  a  society,  and  seeks  neither  ao 
imagined  pleasure  nor  a  succession  of  pleasures,  but  a  bettering 
of  the  life  which  is  at  once  his  and  the  society's. 

240.  We  have  dwelt  thns  at  length  on  the  difference  between 
the  interest  in  a  true  good  or  permanent  well-being  is  all  it* 
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forms,  and  the  desire  to  experience  any  socceseion  of  pleasQres, 
even  sncli  a  Buecesaion  as  an  imaginary  enumerator  might  find 
to  make  up  the  largest  poenble  sum,  in  order  to  avoid  misap- 
prehension 'va.  coneideratioQ  of  the  process  by  which  the  idea  of 
a  true  good  defines  itself  and,  in  defining  itself,  gives  rise  to  the 
conception  of  particular  duties*  This  process,  ve  saw,  was 
te&lly  inseparable  from  that  of  which  the  main  features  have 
already  been  considered ;  the  extensioo,  namely,  of  the  range  of 
persons  between  whom  the  good  is  conceived  to  be  common,  and 
who  on  this  ground  recc^iUBe  equivalent  duties  to  each  other. 
Following  out  that  extension  as  if  it  were  a  separate  process,  we 
found  that  its  outcome  was  the  intaition  of  the  educated  con- 
science that  the  trne  good  must  be  good  for  all  men,  so  that  no 
one  should  seek  to  gain  by  another's  loss,  gain  and  loss  bsing^ 
estimated  on  the  same  principle  for  each.  But  it  had  not  so  far 
appeared  how  the  conscience  is  trained  in  the  apprehension  of 
what  in  particular  the  good  is,  and  in  the  consequent  imposition 
on  itself  of  particular  duties.  This  defect  was  to  he  made  up  by 
considering  the  gradual  determination  of  the  idea  of  good,  which 
-  goes  along  with  the  growth  of  the  conviction  that  it  is  good  for 
all  men  alike. 

We  committed  ourselves  a  little  way  back  to  the  fitmiliar 
opinion — more  likely  to  find  acceptance  than  many  here  ad- 
vanced— that  the  idea  of  a  true  good  first  took  hold  of  men  in 
the  form'of  a  consideration  of  what  was  needed  to  keep  the 
membera  of  a  family  alive  and  oomforlably  alive.  Now  between 
a  state  of  mind  in  which  the  idea  of  good  is  only  operative  in 
this  form,  and  one  which  can  at  least  naturally  express  itself  in 
the  propositiou  that  the  only  true  good  is  the  good  will,  can 
there  be  anything  in  common?  Is  it  not  idle  to  attempt  to 
connect  them  as  phases  in  the  operation  of  a  single  spiritual 
principle  ?  It  would  be  so,  no  donbt,  if  interest  in  provision  for 
the  necessities  of  a  family  really  exhausted  the  spiritual  demand 
Irom  which  it  arises.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  provision  for  the  wants  of  a  family,  of  the  kind 
we  are  contemplating,  cannot  have  been  a  merely  instinctive 
process.  It  cannot  have  been  so,  at  least,  on  snpposition  that  it 
was  a  process  of  which  we  can  understand  the  nature  from  onr 
own  experience,  or  that  it  was  a  stage  in  the  development  of 
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th«  men  that  we  an  and  know.  It  wonld  not  hare  had  any- 
things  in  common  with  the  &mily  intereats  by  which  we  an 
onneWes  influenced,  n&less  it  rested  not  on  instinct  but  on  eel& 
oonaciousoess — ^m  a  man's  projectton  of  himeelf  in  tJioo^ht  into 
a  fdtare,  as  a  mbject  of  a  possibly  pennaoeDt  satisfaction,  to  be 
foond  in  the  satiiBfiKition  of  the  Wants  of  the  &mily  with  which 
he  identifies  himself.  Now  tliis  power  of  oontemplatiD^  hiniBelf 
as  poasibly.  coming  to  be  that  which  he  is  not,  and  ae  so  coming 
to  be  in  and  throogh  a  society  in  which  he  lives  a  permanent 
life,  is  in  promise  and  potency  an  interest  in  the  bettering  of 
mankind,  in  the  realisation  of  its  oapabilities  or  the  fulfilment  of 
ibi  Tocation,  conceived  as  an  absolutely  desirable  end. 

Between  the  most  primitive  and  limited  form  of  the  interest^ 
as  represented  by  tbe<effort  to  provide  for  the  fntnre  wants  of  a 
&mily,  and  its  most  highly  generalised  form,  lie  the  interest*!  of 
ordinary  good  citizens  in  various  elMnents  of  a  social  well-being. 
All  have  a  common  basis  in  the  demand  for  abiding  self-satis* 
faction  which,  aoeoiding  to  the  theory  we  have  sought  to  main- 
tain, is  yielded  by  the  action  of  an  eternal  s^-oonsoioas  prinoifde 
in  and  upon  an  animal  nature.  That  demand  however  only 
gradnally  exhibits  what  it  has  in  it  to  require.  Until  life  has 
been  so  organised  as  to  afford  some  regular  relief  &om  the 
pressure  of  animal  wuit«,  an  interest  in  what  Aristotle  calla 
rd  fS  C7<'>  B^  distinct  from  rd  ^v\  cannot  emerge.  Yet  that 
primitive  organisation  of  life  through  which  some  suck  relief  is 
afforded,  being  rational  not  instinctive,  would  be  imposaible 
without  the  action  of  the  same  self-objectifying  principle  which 
ia  a  later  stage  exhibits  itself  in  the  pursuit  of  ends  to  which 
life  is  a  means,  aa  distinct  &om  the  pursuit  of  nteans  of  living, 
Ilie  highw  interest  is  latent  in  the  lower,  nor  would  it  be 
possible  to  dnw  a  line  at  which  the  mere  living  of  the  fiunily 
ceases  to  be  the  sole  object  and  its  well-being  begins  to  be 
caied  for. 

241.  But,  when  a  supply  of  the  means  of  living  has  been 
sufficiently  secured  to  allow  room  for  a  consideration  of  the  ends 
of  living,  what  are  those  ends  taken  to  be?  Can  any  eucb 
progress  be  noted  in  men's  conception  of  them  as  could  justify 
ns  in  speaking  of  a  development  of  the  idea  of  duty  P  If  the 
>  'IdTlDg  wen,'  or  'waU-bein^'McUstiiiatlhim  nur^'UTing.' 
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idea  of  good  weie  simply  equivalent  to  the  idea  of  a  maximnm  of 
pleasure,  a  growth  of  moral  ideas  would  simply  meaa  a  pro- 
gresaiTe  diBcovery  of  means  to  pleasure.  A  development  of  the 
idea  of  doty,  in  the  sense  of  a  prooess  affecting  oar  conception 
of  the  ends  of  action,  there  could  not  be.  If  on  this  hypothesis 
we  are  to  speak  of  a  moral  development  at  all,  it  can  only  be  in 
the  sense  of  an  increasing  enlightenment  as  to  what  should  be 
done,  ID  order  to  ao  taA  of  which  itself  the  idea  undergoes  no 
modification.  It  is  otherwise  if  the  idea  of  the  good  is  an  idea 
of  something  which  man  should  become  for  the  sake  of  becoming 
it,  or  in  order  to  fulfil  his  capabilities  and  in  so  doing  to  satisfy 
himself.  The  idea  of  the  good,  according  to  this  view,  is  an 
idea,  if  the  expression  may  he  allowed,  which  gradually  creates 
its  own  filling.  It  is  not  an  idea  like  that  of  any  pleasure, 
which  a  man  retains  from  an  experience  that  he  has  had  and 
would  like  to  have  again.  It  is  an  idea  to  which  nothing  that 
has  happened  to  us  or  that  we  can  find  in  existence  corresponds, 
but  which  sets  us  upon  causing  certain  things  to  happen,  upon 
bringing  certain  things  into  existence.  Acting  in  na,  to  begin 
with,  as  a  demand  which  is  ignorant  of  what  will  satisfy  itself 
it  only  arrives  at  a  more  definite  oonecionsnees  of  its  own  nature 
and  tendency  through  reflection  on  it«  own  creations — on  habits 
and  institutions  and  modes  of  life  which,  as  a  demand  not  re- 
flected upon,  it  has  brought  into  being.  Moral  development 
then  will  not  be  merely  progress  in  the  diBc<)veiy  and  practice 
of  means  to  an  end  which  throogbont  remains  the  same  for  the 
subject  of  the  development.  It  will  imply  a  pn^ressive  deter- 
mination of  the  idea  of  the  end  itself^  as  the  sabject  of  it^ 
throu^  reflection  on  that  which,  under  influence  of  the  idea 
but  withoat  adequate  refleotion  npon  it,  he  ha*  done  uid  has 
become,  comes  to  be  more  fnlly  aware  of  what  he  has  it  in  Mm 
to  do  and  to  become. 

%4&.  Of  a  moral  development  in  this  sense  we  have  evidenea 
in  the  result;  and  we  can  understand  the  principle  of  it;  bat 
the  stages  in  the  process  by  which  the  principle  thus  unfolds 
its^  remain  obsoore.  As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  such 
an  end  as  proTision  for  the  maintenance  of  a  &mily,  if  pursued 
not  inirtinotively  but  with  consciousness  of  the  end  pursued, 
impliei  in  the  person  pnrsuing  it  a  motive  quite  difi^erent  &om 
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desire  eitber  for  an  imagined  pleasnre  or  for  relief  from  want.  It 
implies  the  thought  of  a  possibly  permaneat  satisfaction,  and  an 
effort  to  attain  that  satisfaction  in  the  satis&ction  of  others- 
Here  is  already  a  moral  and  spiritual,  as  distinct  from  an  animal 
or  merely  natural,  interest — an  interest  in  an  object  which  only 
thought  constitutes,  an  interest  in  bringing  abont  something" 
that  should  be,  as  distinct  from  desire  to  feel  again  a  pleasure 
already  felt.  But  to  be  actuated  by  such  an  interest  does  nob 
necessarily  imply  any  refiection  on  its  nature ;  and  hence  in  men 
under  its  induence  there  need  not  be  any  conception  of  a  moral 
as  other  than  a  material  good.  Food  and  drink,  warmtli  and 
clothing,  may  still  seem  to  them  to  be  the  only  good  things 
which  they  deaira  for  themselves  or  for  others. 

This  may  probably  still  be  the  case  with  some  wholly  savage 
tribes ;  it  may  have  once  been  the  case  with  our  own  ancestors. 
If  it  was,  of  the  process  by  which  they  emerged  from  it  we^ 
know  nothing,  for  they  have  already  emerged  from  it  in  the 
tarliest  state  of  mind  which  has  left  any  record  of  iteelf.  All 
that  we  can  ^y  is  that  an  interest  moral  and  spiritual  in  the 
sense  explained — however  unaware  of  its  own  nature,  however 
unable  to  describe  itself  as  directed  to  other  than  material  objects 
— must  have  been  at  work  to  bring  about  the  habits  and  in- 
stitutions, the  standards  of  praise  and  blame,  which  we  inherit, 
even  the  remotest  and  most  elementary  which  our  investigations 
can  reach,  "We  know  further  that  if  that  interest,  even  in  the 
form  of  interest  in  the  mere  provision  for  the  material  support 
of  a  family,  were  duly  reflected  upon,  those  who  were  influenced 
by  it  mnst  have  become  aware  that  they  had  objects  independent 
of  the  gratification  of  their  animal  nature ;  and,  having  become 
aware  of  this,  they  could  not  fail  with  more  or  less  distinctness 
to  conceive  that  permanent  welbre  of  the  family,  which  it  was 
their  great  object  to  promote,  as  consisting,  at  any  rate  among 
other  tilings,  in  the  continuance  in  others  of  an  interest  like 
their  own;  in  other  words,  as  consisting  in  the  propagation  of 
virtue. 

243.  When  and  how  and  by  what  degrees  this  process  of 
reflection  may  have  taken  place,  we  cannot  say.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  till  a  certain  amount  of  shelter  had  been 
secured  from  the  pressnte  of  naturul  wants,  it  would  }»  im- 
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possible.  The  work  of  makiD^  proTuioD  for  the  family  wonld 
be  too  absorbing  for  a  man  to  ask  himself  what  was  implied  in 
his  interest  in  making  it,  and  thus  to  become  aware  of  there 
being  such  a  thing  as  a  moral  natare  in  himself  and  others,  or 
of  a  moral  value  as  distinct  from  the  value  of  that  which  can  be 
seen  and  touched  and  tasted.  However  strong  in  him  the 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  society — which,  aa  we  have  seen, 
is  essentially  a  moral  interest — ^nntil  some  relief  had  been  won 
from  the  constant  care  of  providing  for  that  welfare  in  material 
forms,  he  woold  have  no  time  to  think  of  any  intrinsic  valae  in 
the  persons  for  whom  the  provision  was  made,  or  in  the  qualities 
which  enabled  it  to  be  made.  Somehow  or  other,  however — by 
what  steps  we  know  not— with  all  peoples  that  have  a  history 
the  time  of  reflection  has  come,  and  with  it  the  supervention 
upon  those  moral  interests  that  are  unconscious  of  their  morality, 
of  an  interest  in  moral  qualities  as  such.  An  interest  has  arisen, 
over  and  above  that  in  keeping  the  members  of  a  family  or  tribe 
alive,  in  rendering  them  persons  of  a  certain  kind ;  in  forming 
in  them  certain  qualities,  not  as  a  means  to  anything  ulterior 
which  the  possession  of  these  qualities  might  bring  about,  but 
simply  for  the  sake  of  that  possession;  in  inducing  in  them 
hahit«  of  action  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  those  habits, 
as  forms  of  activity  in  which  man  achieves  what  he  has  it  in 
him  to  achieve,  and  so  far  satisfies  himself.  There  has  arisen,  in 
short,  a  conception  of  good  things  of  the  soul,  as  having  a  value 
distinct  from  and  independent  of  the  good  things  of  the  body,  if 
not  as  the  only  things  truly  good,  to  which  all  other  goodness  is 
merely  relative. 

Already  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  development  of  the 
human  soul,  of  which  we  have  any  recorded  expression,  this 
distinction  is  virtually  recognised.  Such  a  formal  classification 
as  that  which  Aristotle  assumes  to  be  familiar,  between  ret  \KTot 
iyaffit,  rh  mpl  ^oixVi  '^^  '^  "'P^  irufia  \  is,  of  course,  only  the 
product  of  what  may  be  called  reflection  upon  reflection.  It  is 
the  achievement  of  men  who  have  not  only  learnt  to  recognise 
and  value  the  spiritual  qualities  to  which  material  things  serve 
as  instruments  or  means  of  expreeaon,  but  have  formed  the 
abstract  conception  of  a  oniv^rse  of  values  which  may  be  ex- 
'  Bxtonul  gooia,  goodi  of  (he  iodI,  and  goodi  of  th«  bodjr,    Eth.  Nio.  I.  tiU.  a.  - 
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bansfciTely  claBsified.  Bat  independently  of  eucb  abstract  con- 
ceptdons,  we  have  evidence  in  the  earliest  litentDre  accessible 
to  US  of  the  conception  and  appreciatioa  of  impalpable  virtnes 
of  tfae  character  and  dieposition,  standing  in  no  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  senses  or  to  animal  wants  —  conrage,  wisdom, 
fidelity,  and  the  like.  The  dietinction  is  at  least  apprehended 
between  the  sensible  good  things  that  come  to  a  man,  or 
belong  or  attach  to  him  as  from  without,  and  the  good  qnalities 
of  the  mtm.  It  may  be  that  the  latter  are  chiefly  considered 
in  relation  to  the  former,  as  qnalities  contributing  to  the 
material  welfare  of  a  society;  bnt,  though  there  may  be  as  yet 
no  clear  notion  of  virtue  as  a  pnre  good  in  itself  independently 
of  anything  extraneous  that  it  may  obtain,  it  is  understood  tbat 
prosperity  and  the  desert  of  prosperity  are  diflereot  things. 
And  the  recognition  of  desert  is  in  itself  a  rec<^iLition .  of  a 
moral  or  spiritual  good,  as  distinct  from  one  sensible  or  material. 
It  is  evidence  that  the  moral  nature,  implied  in  the  interest  in 
a  social  well-being,  has  so  far  reflected  on  itself  as  to  arrive  at 
moral  conceptions. 

244.  Whenever  and  wherever,  then,  the  interest  in  a  social 
good  has  come  to  carry  with  it  any  distinct  idea  of  social  merit 
^-of  qnalities  that  make  the  good  member  of  a  &mily,  or  good 
tribesman,  or  good  citizen — we  have  the  banning  of  that 
education  of  the  conscience  of  which  the  end  is  the  conviction 
that  the  only  tme  good  is  to  be  good.  This  process  is  properly 
complementary  to  that  previously  analysed,  of  which  the  end 
was  described  as  the  conviction  that  the  true  good  is  good  for 
all  men,  and  good  for  them  all  in  virtne  of  the  same  nature  and 
capacity.  The  one  process  is  complementary  to  the  other,  be- 
cause the  only  good  in  the  pursuit  of  which  there  can  be  no 
competition  of  interests,  the  only  good  which  is  really  common 
to  all  who  may  pursue  it,  is  that  which  cotiMsts  in  the  universal 
will  to  be  good — in  the  settled  disposition  on  each  man's  part  to 
make  the  most  and  best  of  humanity  in  his  own  person  and  in 
the  persons  of  others.  'The  conviction  of  a  commnnity  of  good 
for  all  men  can  never  bo  really  harmonised  with  onr  notions  of 
what  is  good,  so  long  as  anything  else  than  self-devotion  to  an 
ideal  of  mutual  service  is  the  end  by  reference  to  which  those 
notions  are  formed. 
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246.  In  fact  we  are  V617  far,  in  oar  ordinaiT'  eetimates  of  good, 
whether  for  oaraelves  or  for  others,  from  keeping  such  a  standard 
before  ns,  and  just  for  that  reason  the  conviotion  of  the  com- 
manity  of  good  for  all  men,  while  retaining  its  hold  on  ns  as  an 
abstract  principle,  bae  little  positive  iDfluence  OTer  onr  practical 
judgments.  It  is  a  soarce  of  coansels  of  perfection  which  we 
do  not  '  see  onr  way '  to  carrying  oat.  It  makes  itself  felt  in 
certain  prohibitions,  e.g.  of  slavery,  bat  it  has  no  sach  effect  on 
the  ordering  of  life  as  tp  secure  for  those  whom  we  admit  that 
it  is  wrong  to  use  as  chattels  touch  real  opportonity  of  self- 
development.  They  are  left  to  sink  or  swim  in  the  stream  of 
unrelenting  competition,  in  which  we  admit  that  the  weaker 
has  not  a  chance.  So  far  aa  negative  rights  go — rights  to  be 
let  alone — ^they  are  admitted  to  membership  of  civil  society,  but 
the  good  things  to  which  the  parsaits  of  society  are  in  &ct 
directed  tarn  out  to  be  no  good  things  for  them.  Clril  society 
may  be,  and  is,  founded  on  the  idea  of  there  being  a  Common 
good,  but  that  idea  in  relation  to  the  less  faTOured  members  of 
society  is  in  effect  unrealised,  and  it  is  anrealised  because  the 
good  is  being  sought  in  objects  which  admit  of  being  competed 
for.  They  are  of  such  a  kind  that  they  cannot  be  equally  at- 
tained by  all.  The  snccess  of  some  in  obtitining  them  is  incom- 
patible with  the  success  of  others.  Until  the  object  generally 
sought  as  good  comes  to  be  a  state  of  mind  or  character  of 
which  the  attainment,  or  approach  to  attainment,  by  each  is 
itself  a  contribution  to  its  attainment  by  every  one  else,  social 
life  must  continue  to  be  one  of  war — a  war,  indeed,  in  which  the 
neutral  ground  is  constantly  being  extended  and  which  is  itself 
constantly  yielding  uew  tendencies  to  peace,  but  in  which  at  the 
same  time  new  vistas  of  hostile  interests,  with  new  prospects  of 
ftilare  for  the  weaker,  are  as  constantly  opening. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   DSVELOPHENT   OP  THB   M0E4I.   IDEAL — COHTINUED. 

D.     J%e  Oreeh  and  the  Modem  Conception  cf  Virtue, 

246.  OcB  next  bnsiDess  will  be  to  consider  more  in  detail  how 
tbftt  gradual  Bpiritnalisatioa  or  dematerialiEation  (ia  the  sense 
explained)  of  the  idea  of  true  good,  througih  which  alone  it  can 
come  to  answer  the  inward  demand  which  is  its  sootoe,  ex- 
hibits itself  in  the  accepted  standards  of  virtue  and  in  the 
duties  which  the  candid  conscience  recognises.  The  conception 
of  virtne  is  the  conception  of  social  merit  as  founded  on  a  certain 
sort  of  character  or  habit  of  will.  Every  form  of  virtue  arises 
from  the  eSbrt  of  the  individual  to  satisfy  himself  with  some 
good  conceived  as  true  or  permanent,  and  it  is  only-  as  common 
to  himself  with  a  sodety  that  the  individual  can  so  conceive 
of  a  good.  He  must  in  some  way  identify  himself  with  others 
in  order  to  conceive  himself  as  the  subject  of  a  good  which  can 
he  opposed  to  such  as  passes  with  his  own  gratification.  Thus 
both  the  practice  of  virtue  and  the  current  standard  of  virtue, 
which  on  the  one  hand  presupposes  the  practice  and  on  the  other 
reacts  upon  and  enetaioa  it,  have  a  history  corresponding  to 
the  gradual  development  and  determination  of  the  idea  of  what 
social  good  consists  in. 

The  virtue  which  is  practised  and  esteemed  with  refer- 
ence to  a  common  well-being,  constituted  by  such  good 
things  as,  according  to  the  distinction  above  noticed,  would  fall 
under  the  head  of 'external'  or  'bodily  goods,'  has  indeed  an 
element  of  identity  with  the  virtue  practised  or  esteemed  with 
refarence  to  a  well-being  of  which  the  virtue  itself  is  an  int^ral 
element,  but  has  ako  an  important  difference  from  it.  Tha 
identity  between  the  two  kinds  of  virtue  consists  in  the  fitct  that 
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the  good  to  which  each  is  relatiTe  is  a  common  good  and  is 
desired  as  such.  Id  both  cases  the  rirtne  rests  upon  an  interest 
which  ia  effectoslly  distingniehed  from  anj  desire  for  pleasure, 
from  aaj  egoistic  passion,  by  being  directed  to  an  object  which 
the  individnat  presents  to  himself  as  common  to  him  with  others 
and  as  desirable  on  that  accoont.  The  difference  lies  in  the 
degree  of  truth  and  adeqnacy  with  which  the  common  good  is 
conceived  in  one  case  as  compared  with  the  other. 

When  the  end  with  reference  to  which  social  merit  is  jadged  of 
is  merely  some  form  of  material  well-being,  the  moral  effort  is 
being  directed  to  an  end  of  merely  relative  value  aa  if  it  were  of 
absolute  value.  That  effort  rests,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  inward 
demand  for  a  true  or  abiding  self-satisfaction,  and  this  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  possession  of  means  to  a  succeasiou  of  pleasures 
any  more  than  in  the  succession  itself,  not  in  the  possession  of 
anything  which  one  man  or  group  of  men  can  possess  to  the 
exclusion  of  another.  A  common  good  conceived  as  consisting 
in  such  possession  is  inadequately  conceived— conceived  in  a 
manner  which  must  ultimately  lead  to  the  self-defeat  of  the 
moral  effort — and  the  virtue  directed  by  the  conception,  though 
it  has  the  root  of  identity,  just  pointed  out,  with  a  higher  virtue, 
is  so  far  inferior.  Considered  merely  as  'self-devotion'  it  may 
be  on  a  level  with  the  highest  virtue.  There  may  be  as  genaine 
self-devotion  in  the  act  of  the  barbarian  warrior  who  gives  np 
his  life  that  his  tribe  may  win  a  piece  of  land  from  its  neigh- 
bours, as  in  that  of  the  missionaiy  who  dies  in  carrying  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen.  But  it  is  a  falsely  abstract  view  of 
virtue  to  take  no  account  of  the  end  in  pursuit  of  which  the  self 
is  devoted.  The  real  value  of  the  virtue  rises  with  the  more  full 
and  clear  conception  of  the  end  to  whfch  it  is  directed,  as  a 
character  not  a  good  fortune,  as  a  fulfilment  of  human  capabilities 
from  within  not  an  accession  of  good  things  firom  without,  as  a 
fiinction  not  a  possession.  The  progress  of  mankind  in  respect 
of  the  standard  and  practice  of  virtue  has  lain  in  sndi  a  develop- 
ment of  the  conception  of  its  end. 

247.  We  cannot  bo  write  without  being  reminded  of  the 
famous  opening  of  Kant's  '  Foundation  of  the  Metaphysio  of 
Morals,' — '  Nothing  can  be  conceived  in  the  world,  or  even  out 
of  it,  which  can  be  called  good  without  qualification,  but  a  Good 
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Will.'  In  deBcribing  the  dflrelopment  in  qneetion,  however,  M 
a  growth  of  the  conviotion  that  the  only  noconditionol  good  10 
a  good  will,  and  a  cooseqneat  more  definite  referenoe  of  virtue  to 
this  Qnconditional  good  u  its  end,  we  ran  a  riak  of  misappre- 
hension. Can  it  be  intended,  the  reader  may  aak,  that  no 
action  is  morally  good,  or  directed  as  it  should  be,  nnless  the 
object  of  the  doer  is  to  promote  goodness  or  to  become  good  7 
Has  this  been  the  object  with  referenoe  to  which,  as  a  matter  of 
foct,  the  habits  and  dispoeitioos  ordinarily  repnted  virtnoas  have 
come  to  be  80  reputed  P  If  the  ultimate  dictum  of  the  en- 
lightened  conscience  is  to  be  that,  just  as  according  to  St.  Paul 
'  whatsoever  is  not  of  foith  is  sin,'  so  no  action  is  morally  good 
nnless  done  for  the  sake  of  its  goodness,  shall  we  not  have  to 
make  out  some  wholly  new  ^Mypa^  or  'table'  of  the  virtum, 
incapable  of  natniat  adjustment  to  the  actual  usage  of  oar  terms 
of  praise  and  blame  7  Is  it  not  more  rational  to  eay  with  Hume 
that  '  no  action  can  be  virtaons,  or  morally  good,  nnless  Xhett 
be  in  human  nature  some  motive  to  produce  it,  distinct  from  the 
sense  of  its  morality '  ? ' 

The  formula  quoted  from  Kant  is  certainly  liable  to  be  uoder- 
Btood  in  a  way  which  oballenges  these  objections.  The  good 
will  may  be  taken  to  mean  a  will  possessed  by  some  abstract 
idea  of  goodness  or  of  moral  law;  and,  if  such  possession  were 
possible  at  all,  except  perhaps  during  moments  of  special 
spiritual  detachment  from  the  actualities  of  life,  it  would  amount 
to  a  paralysis  of  the  will  for  all  effectual  application  to  great 
objects  of  human  interest.  It  would  no  longer  be  the  will  of  the 
good  workman,  the  good  father,  or  the  good  citizen.  But  it  is 
not  thus  that  we  understand  the  good  will.  The  principle  which 
it  is  here  sought  to  maintain  is  that  the  perfection  of  human 
character— a  perfection  of  individuals  which  is  also  that  of  society, 
and  of  society  which  is  also  that  of  individuals — is  for  man  the 

>  TreatiM  on  Hudud  Nature^  Book  m.  F»rt  11.  \  i.  The  ground  Ibr  Um  pn>- 
podtioD  in  the  text  ia  thus  put  by  Home  in  the  laqael :  '  It  ii  ■  plAin  fiillmoj  to 
Hj,  that  a  virtaooi  motJTe  ■■  requlaite  to  lendsr  an  action  honest,  and  at  the  mna 
time  (bat  a  rvgard  to  the  bonaat;  1>  the  moUva  of  the  action.  We  can  nenr  have 
a  regard  to  Che  virtue  of  an  actioD,  unless  the  action  be  antaoedenUy  virtuoua.  No 
action  can  be  virtuous  bat  so  far  a*  itprooeeds  from  a  virtuous  laotira.  A  virtuooa 
motive  therefan  roust  precede  the  regard  to  the  virtue ;  and  'tis  impottible  that 
the  Tittmna  motire  aad  (he  rtgard  to  the  vUm  can  be  the  ■am*.' 
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only  object  of  abeolnto  or  intrinsic  valae ;  that,  this  perfectitm 
oonsiBtin^  in  a  fulfilment  of  man's  capabilities  according  to  th« 
divine  idea  or  pbm  of  Uiem,  we  cannot  know  or  describe  in 
detail  wbat  it  is  except  so  iu-  as  it  has  been  already  attuned ; 
but  that  the  supreme  condition  of  any  progress  towards  ita 
attainment  is  the  action  in  men,  under  some  form  or  other,  of 
an  interest  in  its  attainment  as  a  governing  interest  or  will ; 
and  that  the  same  interest — not  in  abstraction  from  other 
interests,  but  as  an  organising  inflnence  upon  and  among  them 
— most  be  active  in  every  character  which  has  any  share  in  the 
perfection  spoken  of  or  makes  any  approach  to  it,  since  this  per- 
fection, being  that  of  an  agent  who  is  properly  an  object  to 
himself,  cannot  lie  in  any  use  that  is  made  of  him,  but  only  in  a 
nae  that  he  makes  of  lumBelf. 

248.  We  hold  that  in  &ct  the  estimation  of  virtne,  the 
award  of  praise  and  blame,  has  always  had  reference  to  man 
himself  not  to  anything  adventitious  to  man,  as  the  object 
of  ultimate  value  tzpm  which  the  value  of  any  virtue  was 
derived.  In  those  primitive  conditions  of  society,  in  which 
attention  was  so  necessarily  concentrated  on  the  simple  main- 
tenance of  life  that  there  was  no  room  for  the  virtnes  of  cul- 
ture and  reflection  to  develope,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  was  a  contemplation  of  possible  persons  who  should 
exist  in  the  &mily  which  gave  the  family  interest  its  real 
meaning  to  those  who  were  actuated  by  it;  just  as  now,  to 
the  poor  person  whose  waking  hours  are  spent  in  the  straggle  to 
keep  his  family  respectable,  it  is  not  imy  abstraction  of  the 
family,  but  the  contemplation  of  sons  and  daughters,  as  persona 
living  decent  lives  in  the  future,  that  is  the  moving  infiaence. 
The  primitive  virtue  tliat  meant  merely  valour  in  the  struggle 
for  a  life  of  which  others  were  to  share  the  benefit  had  yet  its 
animating  principle  in  the  idea  of  something  which  the  valorous 
man  and  the  others,  in  and  for  themselves,  were  to  become.  As 
the  horizon  of  man's  possibilities  expands  upon  the  view,  as 
new  fonoB  of  social  merit  'relative  to  the  fulfilment  of  those 
capabilities  come  to  be  recc^niaed,  the  conception  of  virtne 
becomes  proportionately  complex.  With  an  Athenian  in  tbe 
period  of  the  bloom  of  Hellas,  the  term  which  we  can  only 
render  '  virtne '  was  apparently  used  for  any  eminent  &culty 
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exercised  in  anj  of  the  reg^ions  of  haman  aehievement ' — ^regions 
scarcelj  less  wide  and  various  thea  than  now — bo  tbat  AriBtotla 
foaud  it  necesEary  to  dietinguiBh  '  intellectnal  virtues'  from  those 
of  habit  and  character.  But  however  discrepant  may  seem  to  na 
to  have  been  the  kinds  of  excellence  or  ability  that  were  alike 
spoken  of  as  the  'virtue'  of  men,  however  little  they  may  have 
been  affected  by  any  conception  of  moral  law,  of  any  duty  owed 
by  man  to  God  or  his  neighbour,  as  snoh,  they  were  still  de- 
pendent both  for  their  estimation  and  for  their  practice  on  the 
conception  of  intrinsic  value,  as  lying  not  in  anything  tbat  might 
happen  to  a  man,  in  his  pleasnre  or  his  good  fortune,  but  in  what 
he  might  do  and  might  become.  Virtue  was  a  SvpofitK  tvtpyeni^, 
a  faculty  of  beneficence  ^.  The  range  of  recognised  beneficence 
was  wide,  as  the  range  of  capabilities  of  which  men  were  be- 
coming conBcIous  was  wide.  There  was  a  'virtne'to  be  exhibited 
in  handicraft  no  less  than  in  the  functions  of  a  magistrate  or 
citizen-soldier  or  bead  of  a  family;  bat  it  was  some  interest  in  the 
achievement  by  men  of  what  they  had  it  in  them  to  do,  in  their 
becoming  the  best  tbey  had  it  in  them  to  become,  tbat  at  once 
governed  the  estimation  of  virtue  in  all  these  cases  and  inspired 
or  sustained  the  practice. 

249.  There  were  ages,  no  doubt,  in  which  this  interest, 
though  active  enough,  took  little  account  of  itself;  ages  in  which 
the  question  was  never  raised  bow  far  the  forms  of  action  which 
commonly  excited  praise  were  really  co-operative  with  each  other, 
or  really  contributory  to  the  end  which  was  being  pursued  with 
little  reflection  on  its  nature.  When  and  how  the  period  of 
reflection  is  reached,  what  are  the  conditions  which  enable  some 
nations  to  reach  it  while  others  apparently  do  not,  we  do  not 
know;  but  when  it  is  reached,  there  arises  a  quest  for  some 
definite  and  consistent  conception  of  the  main  ends  of  human 
achievement.  Is  there  some  one  direction,  common  to  all  the 
forms  of  activity  esteemed  as  virtuous,  which  explains  and  justi- 
fies that  estimation  ?-  This  qnestion,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  in  its 
effect  by  no  means  merely  a  speculative  one.  In  the  process  of 
bringing  into  clear  and  harmonious  ooneciousness  the  nature  of 
ends  previously  pursued  under  the  influence  of  some  idea  of  value 
'  ThDO.  I,  xxxili.  a ;  IL  il.  6  (Anudd's  notei ;  Ailit.  IUi«(.  I.  U.  t. 
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.nhicli  conld  give  no  accoant^of  itself,  the  iocompatibility  of 
some  of  these  ends  with  others  becomes  apparent,  and  the  possi- 
bility BQggests  itself  of  so  methodising  life  as  to  avoid  the  mis- 
direction  of  activity  and  keep  it  to  chaonels  in  which  it  may 
really  contribote  to  the  one  end  of  sapreme  valae,  however  that 
may  be  conceived.  Hence  alon^  with  the  conviction  of  the  unity 
of  virtue,  which  finds  so  clear  and  strong  an  ezpreseion  in  the 
Greek  philosophers,  we  find  an  attempt  both  to  reform  the 
current  estimation  of  the  several  practices  and  dispositions 
connted  virtuons,  and  to  introduce  a  systematic  order  of  living^ 
for  individuals  and  communities,  corresponding  to  the  idea  of 
the  onity  of  the  end. 

The  habit  of  derogation  from  the  uses  of 'mere  philosophy,' 
common  alike  to  Christian  advocates  and  the  professors  of  natural 
science,  has  led  us  too  much  to  ignore  the  immeuse  practical 
service  which  Socrates  and  his  followers  rendered  to  mankind. 
Prom  them  in  effect  comes  the  connected  scheme  of  virtues  and 
duties  within  which  the  educated  conscience  of  Christendom  still 
moves,  when  it  is  impartially  reflecting  on  what  ought  to  be 
done.  Religious  teachers  have  no  doubt  affected  the  hopes  and 
fears  which  actuate  ne  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue  or  rouse  us  from 
its  Delect.  Beligious  societies  have  both  strengtheDcd  men 
in  the  performance  of  reco^ised  duties,  and  taught  them  to 
recognise  relations  of  duty  towards  those  whom  they  might 
otherwise  have  been  content  to  treat  as  beyond  the  pale  of 
such  duties ;  but  the  articulated  scheme  of  what  the  virtues 
and  duties  are,  in  their  difference  and  in  their  unity,  remains 
for  us  now  in  its  main  outlines  what  the  Greek  philosophers 
left  it. 

250,  Id  their  Ethical  teaching,  however,  the  greatest  of  the 
Greek  philosophers — those  to  whom  Christendom  owes,  not 
indeed  its  highest  moral  inspiration,  but  its  moral  categories, 
its  forma  of  practical  jndgmentr-never  professed  to  be  inventors. 
They  did  not  claim  to  be  prophets  of  new  truth,  but  exponents 
of  principles  on  which  the  good  citizen,  if  he  thought  the  matter 
oat,  would  find  that  he  had  already  been  acting.  They  were 
seeking  a  clearer  view  of  the  end  or  good  towards  which  the 
/31or  voXtrtKOi,  the  citizen-life,  was  actually  directed.  And  this 
conception  of  their   vocation  was   not   less  true  than,  in  \i» 
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saperiority  to  personal  self-usertdoB,  it  wm  noble.  They  were 
really  organs  through  whidi  reason,  as  operatire  in  men,  be- 
came more  clearly  aware  of  tbe  work  it  had  been  doing  in  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  free  social  life,  and  in  the  actinties 
of  whic^  that  life  is  at  once  the  sonrce  and  the  result.  In  thus 
becoming  aware  of  its  work  the  same  reason  through  them  gave 
a  ibrther  reality  to  itself  in  human  life.  The  demand  for  an 
abiding  satisfaction,  for  a  true  or  perman«tt  good,  in  action 
npon  the  wants  and  fears  and  social  impulses  of  men,  had 
yielded  the  institationB  of  the  family  and  the  state.  Hese 
again  bad  brought  into  play  certain  spiritual  dispositions  and 
energies,  recognised  as  beneficent  and  stimnlated  by  tiie  effect 
of  that  recognition  on  the  social  man,  but  not  yet  guided  by 
any  clear  conBcionsnefls  of  the  end  which  gave  them  their  value. 
In  aniving  at  that  coosdonsness  of  itself,  as  it  did  specially 
through  the  Greek  philosophers,  the  same  spiritoal  demand 
which  had  given  rise  to  the  old  virtue  yielded  a  virtue  which 
was  in  a  certain  important  sense  new;  a  character  which  would 
not  be  satisfied  without  understanding  the  law  which  it  obeyed, 
without  knowing  what  the  true  good  was,  for  which  the  demand 
had  hi&erto  been  more  blindly  at  work. 

261.  We  speak  of  the  change  advisedly  as  consisting  not 
merely  in  a  new  theory  about  virtue,  but  in  a  higher  order  of 
virtae  itself.  Socrates  and  his  followers  are  not  rightly  re- 
.  garded  as  the  originators  of  an  interesting  moral  speculation, 
■twh,  for  instanoe,  as  Hnne  may  have  started  as  to  the  nature 
of  'moral  sense,'  or  the  evolutionists  as  to  its  hereditary  develop- 
ment.  They  represent,  though  it  might  be  too  much  to  say 
that  they  introduced,  a  new  demand,  or  at  least  a  fuller  ex-> 
pression  of  an  old  demand,  of  the  moral  nature.  Now  though 
our  actual  moral  attainment  may  always  be  far  below  what  our 
oiHiscience  requires  of  us,  it  does  tend  to  rise  in  response  to  a 
heightened  requirement  of  oonseience,  and  will  not  rise  without 
it.  Such  a  requirement  is  implied  in  the  eonoeption  of  the 
unity  of  virtue,  as  determined  by  one  idea  of  practical  good 
which  was  to  be  the  couscioos  spring  of  the  perfectly  virtuous 
life— an  idea  (^  it  as  consisting  in  some  intiinsio  excdlence, 
some  fhll  realisation  of  the  capabihties^  of  the  thinking  and 
willing  aonl.    Here  we  hav&— not  indeed  in  ita  souroe,  bat  in 
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that  first  olear  «xpressioB  thmagh  which  it  msDifesU  its  lif&— 
the  ODDviotion  that  STery  form  of  re&l  goodaeas  must  rest  od  a 
will  to  be  good,  which  hu  no  object  but  its  own  falfilment. 
"WbeD  the  same  oonvictioii  came  before  the  world,  Dot  ia  thfl 
form  of  a  philosophy  but  ia  the  language  of  religioas  aspiratioa 
— '  Blessed  are  the  pore  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  Qod ' — utd 
when  there  seemed  to  be  a  personal  haman  life  which  could  ba 
contemplated  as  one  in  which  it  had  been  realised,  it  appealed 
to  a  much  wider  laoge  of  persons  than  it  bad  done  in  the 
schools  of  Greece,  and  moved  the  heart  with  a  new  power.  But 
if  those  affected  by  it  came  to  ash  themselves  what  it  meant 
for  them — in  what  the  morality  resting  on  purity  of  heart 
eonsisted — it  was  maialy  in  forms  derived,  knowingly  or  on- 
knowingly,  &om  the  Greek  philosophers  that  the  answer  had 
to  be  given. 

262.  The  purity  of  the  heart  can  only  oongiBt  in  the  nature  of 
itfl  motives  or  governing  interests,  Actions,  the  same  ont- 
wardly,  represent  a  heart  more  or  less  pure,  according  as  the 
motive  which  prompts  them  is  more  or  less  singly  or  pre> 
dominantly  an  intereet  in  some  form  or  other  of  that  which  is 
tmly  good ;  or — to  say  the  same  thing  in  a  manner  lees  liabla 
to  be  misundenitood,  since  motives  do  not  admit  of  isolation—, 
according  as  the  motive  bdongs  to  a  (diaraoter  more  or  less 
thoroughly  governed  by  such  an  interest.  This  distinction  of 
true  irom  seeming  virtue,  as  dependent  on  the  motive  of  eaohj 
was  brought  out  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  with  a  clearness  whitdt 
was  in  fact  final.  Their  account  of  the  true  good  itself  woa 
indeed  but  formal  and  provisional,  as,  fi)r  reasons  already  indi- 
cated, every  such  account  must  be ;  though,  unless  mankind  has 
lived  its  lost  two  thousand  years  in  vain,  the  formal  and  pro- 
visional account  of  the  good  should  mean  more  for  us  than  it 
eould  mean  for  tl^e  Greeks.  Bat  that  a  conaoious  directioQ  to 
this  good — a  '  purity  of  heart '  in  this  sense — was  the  oonditioD 
of  all  true  virtue  and  constituted  the  essential  unity  between  one 
form  of  virtue  and  another,  this  they  taught  with  all  the  oon- 
•istency  aiul  direotnees  which,  a  Cbristian  teacher  ooold  desit^ 
which  indeed  stands  in  strong  contrast  with  tbe  appeal  to  semi- 
sensual  motives  that  has  been  common,  and  perhaps  necessaiy 
for  popular  practical  effect,  in  the  Christian  Churoh.     ToS  koAov 
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fivMi'  KdoHtv  yhp  Tovro  rait  ipfTaU\  is  the  formula  in  which 
Aristotle  suim  np  the  teaching  of  himself  and  his  master  as  to 
the  hasis  of  goodDess.  Like  evety  formula,  it  may  have  come  to 
be  used  as  cant,  but  in  its  original  significance  it  conveyed  the 
great  principle  that  a  direction  of  a  man's,  will  to  the  highest 
possible  realisation  of  his  faculties  is  the  common  ground  of 
every  form  of  true  virtue.  This  direction  of  the  will,  according 
to  both  Aristotle  and  Plato,  was  to  be  founded  on  habit ;  but 
the  habit  even  in  its  earliest  and  least  reflective  sti^  was  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  reason,  as  embodied  in  law  or  acting 
through  a  personal  educator,  and  through  appropriate  teaching 
was  in  due  time  to  pass  into  a  fully  intelligent  and  appreciative 
conformity  to  the  reason  which  was  its  source.  Given  this 
direction  of  the  will>  uniting  intellectual  apprehension  with 
strongest  desire,  all  virtue  was  given':  without  it  there  was,  in 
ihe  proper  sense,  none,  bnt  at  best  only  such  a  possibility  of 
virtue  as  may  be  afforded  by  tendencies  and  habits,  directed 
&om  without  to  higher  ends  than  the  subject  has  intelligently 
made  his  own. 

253.  This  view  of  the  essential  principle  of  all  virtue  at  once 
distinguishes  the  doctrine  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  from  any  form 
of  Hedonism,  or  of  Utilitarianism  so  far  as  Hedonistic.  The 
condition  of  virtnons  action  according  to  them  did  not  lie  in  its 
prodnctioQ  of  a  certain  effect,  bnt  in  its  relation  to  a  certain 
object,  as  rationally  desired  by  the  agent ;  and  this  was  an 
object  of  which  the  nature,  as  desired,  was  not  that  which 
according  to  the  Hedonist  alone  excites  desire.  It  was  not  an 
imagined  pleasure.  But  a  student  of  tliese  philosophers  will  be 
apt  to  remark  that,  although  clearly  the  quality  which,  accord- 
ing to  them,  makes  an  action  good  is  not  that  which  makes  it 
good  according  to  the  Utilitarian,  and  is  relative  to  some  other 
end  than  the  pleasure  which  the  Utilitarian  deems  alone  either 
desired  or  desirable,  it  is  not  so  clear  what  this  other  end  is. 
And  this  indefiniteness,  he  will  argue,  in  the  conception  of  the 

'  'Dtmn  for  what  !■  b«aatjiul  or  noble ;  tlil«  u  the  oommon  clutTBoteilitu)  of  all 
the  Hrtaei.'    Arist.  Eth.  Nie.  lY.  ii.  7. 

'  Cf.  Axift.  Gth.  Nic.  TI,  lill.  6.  'A/u  r^  ^ponimi  juf  ofitfp  wSaai  inrip^cvoo' 
(le.  d  ipiT<d).  •  The  linglB  virtue  of  [n«otIc«l  wudom  implie*  the  presenoe  of  all 
tbe  monl  TirtoM.' 
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end,  on  conscioua  direction  to  which  virtue  is  made  to  depend, 
must  be  just  so  far  an  indefiniteness  in  the  conception  of  virtue 
itself.  An  end,  which  is  nob  pleaenre,  is  to  be  desired  for  its 
own  sake ;  ao  far  '  purity  of  heart '  is  iasiEted  on ;  but,  anless 
we  know  what  the  end  is,  we  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real 
characteristics  of  the  heart  purely  devoted  to  it.  If  from  the 
Hedonistic  point  of  view  '  purity  of  heart '  can  have  no  meaning 
ftt  all,  can  the  Greek  philosophers  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
asked,  do  more  than  assnre  us  that  there  must  he  such  a  thing 
and  that  it  is  morally  all-important,  without  being  able  to  point 
to  any  real  interest  corresponding  to  this  format  idea  ?  Did  not 
'  purity  of  heart '  acquire  a  meaning  in  the  Christian  Church, 
other  than  it  could  have  borne  in  the  schools  of  philosophy, 
because  the  Christian  revelation  supplied  this  interest? 

Now  that  there  are  senses  in  which  a  higher  moral  standard 
is  possible  for  the  Christian  citizen  than  wafl  possible  for  the 
Qreek  of  Aristotle's  age,  will  not  be  disputed.  We  have  already  ■ 
dwelt  on  an  important  difference,  arising  oot  of  the  fact  that  a 
practical  conviction  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  men,  such  as  was 
impossible  to  the  Greek,  brings  with  it  for  ns  a  new  standard  of 
justice— not  indeed  a  new  conception  of  what  is  due  towards 
those  who  have  claims  of  right  upon  us,  bat  a  new  view  of  the 
range  of  persons  who  have  such  claims.  Aa  we  proceed  we  shall 
see  how  tlie  interests  of  the  'pure  heart; '  have  become  really 
more  determinate,  its  demands  upon  itself  fuller,  in  the  Christian 
society  than  they  were  to  the  most  enlightened  and  conscientious 
Qreek.  Bat  for  the  present  our  concern  is  rather  to  point  out 
the  greatness — in  a  certain  sense  the  completeness  and  finality — 
of  the  advance  in  spiritual  development  which  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers represent.  Once  for  all  they  conceived  and  expressed 
the  conception  of  a  free  or  pure  morality,  as  resting  on  what 
we  may  venture  to  call  a  disinterested  interest  in  the  good ;  of 
the  several  virtues  as  so  many  applications  of  that  interest  to  the 
main  relations  of  social  life ;  of  the  good  itself  not  as  anything 
external  to  the  capacities  virtuously  exercised  in  its  pursuit,  but 
as  their  full  realisation.  This  idea  was  one  which  was  to  govern 
the  gro^tij  of  all  the  true  and  vital  moral  conviction  which  has 
descended  to  ns.  It  bad  indeed  still  to  acquire  fulness  and 
determinateness  with  the  formatioa  of  habits  and  institntions 
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corresponding  to  it,  but  it  was  itself  the  Boarce  of  that  formation. 
It  was  not  indeed  ever  to  become  such  a  definitely  presentable 
rule  of  life  as  we  often  sigh  for,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that, 
so  far  as  the  shortcomings  which  we  are  apt  to  complain  of  in 
it  arise  from  the  impossibility  either  of  envisaging  or  of  ex- 
haustively defining  the  good  which  it  presupposes,  tbey  are 
inseparable  from  the  very  nature  of  morality,  as  an  effort  not  an 
attainment,  a  progressive  construction  of  what  should  be,  not  an 
enjoyment  of  what  is,  governed  not  by  sight  but  by  faith. 
They  are  shortcomings,  in  fact,  to  which  it  is  only  through 
illusions  that  we  can  claim  superiority. 

S54.  Aristotle,  aa  we  know,  with  all  the  wisdom  of  Plato 
before  him,  which  he  was  well  able  to  appropriate,  could  find  no 
better  definition  of  the  true  good  for  man  than  the  foil  exercise 
or  realisation  of  the  soul's  faculties  in  accordance  with  its  proper 
excellence,  which  was  an  excellence  of  thought,  speculative  and 
practical.  The  pure  morality  then,  which  we  credit  him  with 
having  so  well  conceived,  must  have  meant  morality  determined 
by  interest  in  such  a  good.  But  what  real  import  or  filling,  it 
will  he  asked,  can  sdch  an  interest  have?  Is  not  the  concep- 
tion of  morality,  as  determined  by  this  interest,  if  it  is  really  no 
more  Uian  it  professes  to  be,  essentially  an  empty  conception? 
To  this  we  answer  that  it  would  have  been  an  empty  conception, 
if  there  had  not  already  taken  place  such  a  realisation  of  the 
soul's  faculties  as  gave  a  meaning,  though  not  its  full  and  final 
meaning,  to  the  definition  of  the  good.  In  fact,  however,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  same  spiritual  principle  which  yielded  the 
demand  for  an  account  of  what  was  good  in  itself,  and  the  con- 
ception of  true  goodness  as  determined  by  interest  in  that  good, 
had  also  yielded  a  realisation  of  the  soul's  feculties  in  certain 
pursuite  and  achievements,  and  in  a  certain  organisation  of  life. 
Already  there  were  arts  and  sciences,  already  families  and  states, 
with  established  rules  of  what  was  necessary  for  their  main- 
tenance and  furtherance.  Thus  such  a  definition  of  the  good  as 
Aristotle  gives  as  was  more  than  explanatory  of  the  meaning  of 
a  name.  It  was  rather  the  indication  of  a  spiritual  problem,  of 
which  some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  solution.  The 
realisation  of  the  soul's  faculties  had  not  to  wait  to  begin ;  the 
desire  for^  the  interest  in,  snoh  a  good  had  not  still  to  be  initi- 
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Rted.  The  philosopher  had  not  to  bring  before  men  an  abso- 
lutely new  object  of  pursuit,  but  to  bring  them  to  consider  what 
gave  its  value  to  an  object  already  pursued. 

266.  From  that  very  consideration,  it  is  true,  the  object  took 
a  new  character  for  the  consciousQeea  of  the  person  pursuing  it. 
It  began  to  be  for  him  what  it  had  previously  been  only  in  itself, 
or  in  idea,  or  for  some  divine  spirit  working  through  him  but 
without  his  knowledge.  The  realisation  of  the  soul's  faculties  in 
the  state,  for  instance,  though  in  one  sense  it  has  already  been 
an  object  to  every  one  who  duly  performs  his  functions  ae  a 
citizen,  becomes  an  object  in  a  new  sense  to  one  who  is  conscious 
of  his  citizen's  work  as  contributing  in  some  humble  way  to  an 
end  which  is  the  bettering  of  the  citizens,  and  who  does  it  or 
seeks  to  do  it,  not  for  incidental  pleasure  or  reward,  but  for  the 
sake  of  that  end.  To  awaken  such  a  consciousness  in  men,  and 
thus  to  enable  them  to  do  old  work  in  a  spirit  that  made  it  new, 
was  the  iiiDction  of  the  Sooratic  philosophers.  They  had  not  to 
create  wisdom,  or  fortitade,  or  temperance,  or  justice.  They  had 
not  to  direct  the  habits  of  action,  recognised  as  laudable  under 
those  names,  to  any  other  object  than  that  in  relation  to  which 
they  had  always  had  their  value ;  but  they  had  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  object,  being  a  perfection  of  the  rational  man,  an 
nufolding  of  his  capacities  in  full  harmonious  activity,  was  not 
one  to  which  the  virtaons  practices  were  related  as  means  to  an 
external  end,  bat  itself  included  their  exercise.  To  do  so  was  to 
establish  the  principle  of  the  coaviction  that  goodness  is  to  be 
Bought  for  its  own  sake  and,  as  so  sought,  is  itself  and  alone  the 
■  good  ;  but  it  was  not  to  leave  the  conception  of  goodness  with- 
out definite  content.  On  the  contrary  it  was  to  determine  it 
further,  as  a  conception  of  the  modes  of  action  hitherto  counted 
virtuous,  with  the  added  qualification  that,  in  order  to  be  truly 
virtuous,  they  must  be  brought  into  harmony  with  each  other 
as  jointly  contributing  to  a  perfection  of  life,  and  must  each 
have  their  root  in  a  character  of  which  the  governing  interest 
was  an  interest  in  that  perfection. 

256.  In  the  development  of  that  refiective  morality  which 
onr  own  consciences  inherit,  both  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple and  the  mode  of  its  articulation  have  retained  the  form 
which  they  first  took  in  the  minds  of  the  Greek  philosophers. 
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To  whatever  alien  speculative  inflaeoces  we  may  have  been 
enbject — and  of  lat«  no  doubt  the  influences  of  evolutionary 
HedoniBm  have  been  strongly  alien — we  do  not  get  rid  of  the 
conviction  that  to  be  good  in  one  of  the  many  forms  of 
goodness  is  for  the  individual  tbe  good;  that,  inexhaustibly 
various  as  those  forms  may  be,  each  of  them  must  be  founded 
on  a  will,  of  which  tbe  good  in  one  or  other  of  these  forms  is 
the  object ;  and  that  the  good  for  man,  in  that  nniversal  sense 
in  which  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  individual's  realisation, 
must  yet  be  of  a  kind  which  is  related  to  all  forms  of  individual 
goodness  as  the  life  of  a  body  to  the  various  vital  fiinctions  at 
once  resulting  from  them  and  rendering  them  possible.  And  when 
we  come  to  ask  ourselves  what  are  tbe  essential  forms  in  which, 
however  otherwise  modified,  the  will  for  true  good  (which  is  the 
will  to  be  good)  must  appear,  our  answer  follows  the  outlines  of 
the  Greek  classification  of  the  virtnes.  It  is  the  will  to  tnow 
what  is  true,  to  make  what  is  beautiful ;  to  endure  pain  and 
fear,  to  resist  the  allurements  of  pleasure  (i.  e.  to  be  brave  and 
temperate),  if  not,  as  tbe  Greek  would  have  said,  in  the  service 
of  the  stat«,  yet  in  the  interest  of  some  form  of  human  society; 
to  take  for  oneself,  to  give  to  others,  of  those  things  which 
admit  of  being  given  and  taken,  not  what  one  is  inclined  to  but 
what  is  due. 

357.  It  was  not,  of  course,  by  accident  that,  when  reBective 
morality  first  took  shape  among  the  Greeks,  it  became  aware  of 
these  main  lines  through  which  tbe  good  was  to  be  pursued. 
As  was  said  above,  the  eSbrt  after  a  true  good  had  already 
worked  in  these  lines  and  was  to  continue  to  work  in  them,  and  - 
it  is  the  continuity  of  that  work  as  carried  on  by  us — the  actual 
progressive  realisation  of  hnman  capacities  in  knowledge,  in  arty 
and  in  social  life — that  has  been  the  gronnd  of  identity  between 
the  first  systematic  reflection  on  the  goodness  exhibited  in  those 
lines,  and  all  reflection  on  the  same  subject  that  has  followed. 
And  just  as  it  has  been  the  continuity  in  tbe  actual  pursuit  of 
the  true  good  that  has  kept  those  standards  of  virtue,  which 
arise  in  reflection  upon  tbe  pursuit,  tbe  same  through  succeeding 
ages,  so  it  has  been  in  sequence  upon  variations  in  the  actual 
pursuit,  which  have  taken  place  independently  of  reflection,  that 
variations  in  the  standards  implying  reflection  have  arisen. 
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On  the  whole  the  variationB  in  the  object  pursaed  as  good, 
though  there  have  been  periods  apparently  of  mere  loss  and 
shrinkage,  have  coDsisted  in  its  scqaisition  of  greater  fnlneea 
and  determinateness.  In  like  manner  the  dififerencea  between 
our  standards  of  virtne  and  those  recognised  by  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers arise  from  the  greater  fulness  of  conditions  which  we 
include  in  oar  conception  of  the  perfecting  of  human  life.  The 
realisation  of  haman  capacities  has,  in  &ct,  taken  a  far  wider 
range  with  ns  than  in  the  most  advanced  of  ancient  states.  As 
actually  achieved,  it  is  a  much  more  complete  thing  than  it  was 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  every  progress  achieved  opens  up  a 
further  vista  of  poasibilitiee  still  unrealised.  In  consequence  the 
attainment  of  trae  good  presents  itself  to  men  under  new  forms. 
The  bettering  of  human  life,  though  the  principle  of  it  is  the 
same  now  as  in  the  Socratio  age,  has  to  be  carried  on  in  new 
ways ;  and  the  actual  pursuit  of  true  good  being  thus  compli- 
cated, reflection  on  what  is  implied  in  the  pursuit  yields  standards 
of  virtue  which,  though  identical  in  principle  with  those  recog- 
nised by  Aristotle,  are  &r  more  comprehensive  and  wide-reaobing 
in  their  demands.  This  will  appear  more  clearly  if  we  consider 
how  Aristotle's  account  of  fortitude  and  temperance  would  have 
to  be  modified  in  order  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  Chris- 
tian conscience, 

268.  If  a  'Christian  worker '  who  devotes  himself,  unnoticed  and 
unrewarded,  at  the  risk  of  life  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  pleasure 
but  that  of  his  work,  to  the  service  of  the  sick,  the  ignorant  and 
the  debased,  were  told  that  his  ideal  of  virtue  was  in  principle 
the  same  as  that  of  the  dvipccb;,  '  the  brave  man,'  described  by 
Aristotle,  and  if  he  were  induced  to  read  the  description,  he  would 
probably  seem  to  himself  to  find  nothing  of  hie  ideal  in  it.  Yet 
the  statement  would  be  true.  The  principle  of  self-devotion  for 
a  worthy  end  in  resistance  to  pain  and  fear  is  the  same  in  both 
cases.  But  Aristotle  could  only  conceive  the  self-devotion  in 
some  form  in  which  it  bad  actually  appeared.  He -knew  it  in  do 
higher  form  than  as  it  appeared  in  the  citizen-soldier,  who  faced 
death  calmly  in  battle  for  his  State.  In  that  further  realisation 
of  the  soul's  capacities  which  has  taken  place  in  the  history  of 
Christendom,  it  has  appeared  in  a  far  greater  wealth  of  forms. 
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In  AriBtotle's  view  the  j9&s  npaicrtKdi — the  life  of  rstional  eelf- 
deiermiaed  activitj — was  oalj'  poGsible  for  a  few  among  the  few. 
It  preeupQosed  active  participation  in  a  civil  commnnitj.  Such 
commonities  con!d  only  exist  in  certain  select  nations,  and,  where 
they  existed,  only  a  few  of  the  people  contribnting  to  their 
maintenance  and  living  under  their  direction  were  fit  to  share 
in  civil  functions.  These  alone  had  moral  claims  or  oapahilitiea. 
The  rest  were  instrnmeBte  of  their  convenience.  In  modem 
Christendom  it  is  not  merely  oar  theories  of  life  bat  the  facte  of 
life  that  have  changed.  '  Weak  things  of  the  world  and  things 
that  are  despised  hath  God  called.'  With  the  recognition  of 
rights  in  human  beings  as  snch,  on  which  we  have  previously 
dwelt  (§  201  and  foil.),  there  comes  a  new  realisation  of  human 
capacities,  not  only  for  the  emancipated  multitude,  but  for  those 
whom  Aristotle  would  have  allowed  to  be  previously  sharers  in 
the  j9&f  irpanTiKits.  The  problems  of  life  become  for  them  far 
more  difficult  indeed,  hnt,  just  on  account  of  their  greater  range 
and  complication,  they  become  of  such  a  kind  as  to  elicit  powers 
previously  unused. 

We  are  apt  to  speak  as  if  the  life  of  the  Greek  or  Itomaa 
citizen,  in  the  foil  bloom  of  municipal  civilisation,  was  much 
fuller  and  richer  than  that  of  the  modem  citizen  under  a  r^me 
of  universal  freedom  and  equal  rights.  For  the  many  vre  admit 
the  modem  system  may  be  a  gain,  but  for  the  few  we  take  it  to 
be  a  corresponding  loss.  Yet  this  is  surely  a  very  superficial 
view.  The  range  of  faculties  called  into  play  in  any  work  of 
social  direction  or  improvement  must  be  much  wider,  when  the 
material  to  be  dealt  with  consists  no  longer  of  supposed  chattels 
but  of  persons  asserting  recognised  rights,  whose  wel&re  forms 
an  integral  element  in  the  social  good  which  the  directing  citizen 
has  to  keep  in  view.  Only  if  we  leave  long-suffering,  considerate- 
ness,  the  charity  which  'beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  things,'  with  all  the  art  of  the  moral  physician,  out  of 
account  in  our  estimate  of  the  realisation  of  the  soul's  powers, 
can  we  question  the  greater  fulness  of  the  realisation  in  the 
present  life  of  Christendom,  as  compared  with  the  highest  life  of 
the  ancient  world. 

259.  It  is  a  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  realities  of 
social  life  that  the  conception  of  moral  heroism  has  greatly 
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widened — widened  not  in  tLe  sense  of  more  attenuated  abstrac- 
tion but  of  more  concrete  tilling — ao  that  it  requires  some 
patience  of  reflection  to  trace  the  identity  of  principle  through 
all  its  forms.  The  Qnaker  philanthropist  can  scarcely  recognise 
a  brother  in  the  citizen-soldier,  or  the  soldier  a  brother  in  the 
philanthropist.  It  is  indeed  in  one  sense  a  new  type  of  virtae 
that  has  come  into  being  with  the  recognition  of  the  divine 
image,  of  spiritual  functions  and  possibilities,  in  all  forms  of 
weak  and  suffering  humanity.  The  secondary  motives,  which 
assist  self-devotion  in  war  or  in  the  performance  of  functions  of 
recognised  utility  before  the  eyes  of  felkw-citizens,  are  absent 
when  neither  from  the  recipients  of  the  serviee  done  nor  from 
any  spectators  of  it  can  any  such  praise  be  forthcoming  as  might 
confirm  in  the  agent  the  consciousness  of  doing  nobly.  Yet 
every  day  and  all  about  us  pain  is  being  endured  and  fear 
resisted  in  rendering  such  service.  The  hopelessly  sick  are  being 
tended ;  the  foolish  and  ignorant  are  being  treated  as  rational 
persons ;  human  beings  whom  a  Greek  would  have  looked  on  as 
chattels,  or  as  a  social  enenmbrance  to  be  got  rid  of,  are  having 
pains  bestowed  on  them  which  only  a  faith  in  unapparent  possi- 
bilities of  their  nature  could  justify.  In  the  whole  view  of  life 
which  this  work  implies,  in  the  objects  which  inspire  it,  as 
those  whom  they  influence  would  describe  them,  in  the  qualities 
of  temper  and  behaviour  which  it  calls  into  play,  it  seems  to 
present  a  strong  contrast  to  that  which  the  Greek  philosopher 
would  have  looked  for  from  his  ideally  brave  man.  It  implies 
a  view  of  life  in  which  the  m»ntenance  of  any  form  of  political 
society  scarcely  holds  &  place ;  in  which  lives  that  would  be  con- 
temptible and  valueless,  if  estimated  with  reference  to  the 
purposes  of  the  state,  are  invested  with  a  value  of  their  own  in 
virtue  of  capabilities  for  some  society  not  seen  as  yet.  Its  object, 
whether  described  simply  as  the  service  of  the  sufieriug  and 
ignoble,  or  as  the  service  of  God  manifested  in  suflering  and 
ignobility,  is  one  which  the  philosophic  Greek  would  scarcely 
have  recognised  as  a  form  of  the  Kokiv.  The  qualities  of  self- 
adjustment,  of  sympathy  witit  inferiors,  of  tolerance  for  the  weak 
and  foolish,  which  are  exercised  in  it,  are  very  different  from  the 
pride  of  self-sufficing  strength  which  with  Aristotle  was  in- 
separable from  heroic  endurance. 
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360.  Yet  beneath  these  differeoces  lies  a  substantial  identity. 
The  wiUingneBE  to  endure  even  unto  complete  self-renunciation, 
even  to  the  point  of  forsaking  all  possibility  of  pleasure,  or,  as 
Aristotle  puts  it,  of  passing  the  point  beyond  which  there  seems 
no  longer  to  be  either  good  or  evil  ^ ;  the  willingness  to  do 
this  in  the  service  of  the  highest  public  cause  which  the  agent 
can  conceive — whether  the  cause  of  the  state  or  the  cause  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ — because  it  ie  part  of  the  noble  life,  of  the 
'more  excellent  way,'  so  to  do j  this  is  common  to  the  ideal  of 
fortitude  equally  as  conceived  by  Aristotle  and  as  it  has  been 
pursued  in  the  Christian  Church.  If  we  cannot  ignore,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  limitations  in  Aristotle's  view  of  the  conditions 
under  which  his  ideal  could  be  realised^ — conditions  which 
would  have  rendered  it  wholly  uurealiaable  in  the  chief  occupa- 
tions of  Christian  charity — on  the  other  band  it  is  only  fair  to 
notice  how  free  it  is  from  debasement  by  any  notion  of  a 
compensation  which  the  brave  man  is  to  find  in  pleasures  of 
another  world  for  present  endurance.  The  foot,  indeed,  that 
Christian  preachers  have  not  been  ashamed  to  dwell  upon  such 
compensation  as  a  motive  to  self-renunciation,  ought  not  to  be 
taken  to  imply  that  the  heroism  of  charity  exhibited  in  the 
Christian  Church  has  really  been  vitiaf«d  by  pleasure -seeking 
motives.  Bicligions  rhetoric  is  apt  to  be  iar  in  arrear  of  the 
motives  which  it  seeks  to  express,  and  to  strengthen  by  expres- 
sion. '  Unspeakable  joys'  has  been  but  a  phrase  to  convey  the 
yearning  of  the  soul  for  that  perfection  which  is  indescribable 
except  so  far  as  attuned.  Joys  that  are  unspeakable  are  un- 
im^nable,  and  the  desire  which  really  has  such  joys  for  its 
object  is  quite  different  from  a  desire  excited  hy  an  im^natioa 
of  pleasure. 

In  short,  we  are  not  entitled  to  say  that  the  Aristotelian  ideal 
of  fortitude  has  been  either  more  or  less  pure  than  that  which 
has  been  operative  in  Christendom  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  latter  has  become  &r  more  comprehensive,  and  it  has  be- 
come BO  in  correspoodeDCe  with  an  enhanced  fulness  in  oar 
conception  of  the  ends  of  living.  Faculties,  dispositions,  oc- 
cupations, persoDs,  of  which  a  Greek  citizen  would  have  taken 
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no  account,  or  takes  account  only  to  despise,  are  now  recog- 
nised as  having  their  place  in  the  roalisation  of  the  powers  of 
the  human  soul,  in  the  due  evolution  of  the  spiritual  from  the 
animal  man.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  recognition  that  the 
will  to  endure  even  unto  death  for  a  worthy  end  has  come  to 
find  worthy  ends  where  the  Greek  saw  nothing  bat  ngliness  uid 
meanness,  and  to  express  itself  in  obscure  labonre  of  love  as  well 
aa  in  the  splendid  heroism  at  which  a  world  might  wonder. 

261.  Alongwde  c^  '  fortitude '  in  the  reflective  morality  of 
Greece  was  placed  'temperance/  as  that  habit  of  will  which 
stands  to  the  allurements  of  pleasure  in  the  same  relation  as 
'fortitude'  to  pain  and  fear.  If  we  wish  to  compare  the 
standard  of  self-denial  in  respect  of  pleasures,  which  the  con- 
scien(%  of  Chrietendom  in  its  highest  forms  has  come  to 
prescribe,  with  the  standard  recognised  by  the  Greek  philoso* 
phers,  it  is  to  the  account  which  the  latter  give  of  ovippoiriiiiTi 
that  we  must  turn.  The  first  impression  of  any  one  who  came 
to  this  account,  having  his  mind  charged  with  the  highest 
lessons  of  Christian  self-denial,  would  be  of  its  great  poverty — 
a  poverty  more  striking,  as  it  will  probably  appear,  in  the  case 
of '  temperance '  than  in  the  case  of  '  courage.'  He  finds  '  tem- 
perance '  restricted  by  Aristotle  to  control  over  Mie  mere  animal 
appetites ;  or,  more  exactly^  to  control  over  deure  for  the  plea- 
snres  incidental  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  appetites.  Tiie 
particular  usage  of  a  name,  indeed,  is  of  slight  importance.  If 
Aristotle  had  reasons  for  limiting  trtuppoavinf  to  a  certain  mean- 
ing, and  made  up  elsewhere  for  what  is  lacking  in  his  account  of 
the  virtue  described  under  that  name,  no  fonlt.  could  be  found. 
Bot  aa>4>pooTiinf  and  iiApfla  between  them  have  to  do  duty  for 
the  whole  of  what  we  understand  by  self-denial.  However  little 
we  may  have  cleared  up  the  moral  demand  which  we  express  to 
ourselves  as  the  duty  of  self-denial,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
conviction  that  it  is  a  demand  at  any  rate  of  much  wider  signi- 
ficance in  regard  to  indulgence  in  pleasures  than  that  which 
Aristotle  describes  as  actuating  the  'temperate'  man,  nor  do  we 
find  the  deficiency  made  good  in  any  aecotmt  which  be  gives  of 
other  forms  of  virtue. 

263.  If  we  look  a  little  closer,  however,  we  shall  notice  the 
identity  between  the  habit  of  will  of  which  'temperance,'  as 
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conceived  by  Aristotle,  is  an  expression,  and  that  on  which  every 
renunciatioD  of  pleasures,  even  the  widest  and  completest,  if  it  is 
to  be  of  moral  value,  must  rest.  No  '  ascetic '  moralist,  so  iar 
as  known,  has  supposed  such  renunciation  to  be  possible,  or,  if 
possible^  to  be  of  valae  merely  on  its  own  account.  It  becomes 
possible  only  through  the  prevalence  of  desire  for  some  object 
other  than  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure.  It  is  this  desire  alone, 
not  the  reoanciation  of  pleasnree  except  as  an  incident  or  sig:n 
of  soch  desire,  that  can  be  of  moral  value ;  just  as,  on  the  other 
side,  it  is  not  desires  for  pleasure  that  are  in  themselves  morally 
evil,  but  the  occupation  of  the  will  by  them — the  direction  of  a 
man's  self  to  this  or  that  pleasure  as  his  good — to  the  exclusion 
of  those  higher  interests  which  cannot  possess  the  man  along 
with  them,  and  which  can  only  themselves  be  accounted  desires 
for  pleasure  through  the  fallacy,  previously  dwelt  upon,  of  sup- 
poang  a  desire  to  have  for  it«  object  the  pleasure  of  its  own 
eatisfaction.  Perhaps,  under  a  true  conviction  of  the  essential 
immorality  of  the  pleasure-seeking  character,  certain  moralists 
may  have  sometimes  spoken  as  if  there  were  intrinsic  evil  in 
desires  for  pleasure  apart  from  their  competition  with  other 
desires,  and  again  some  intrinsic  good  in  the  renunciation  of 
pleasures  apart  from  interest  in  the  higher  object  for  the  sake  of 
which  they  are  renounced;  but  this  has  only  been  through 
unguardedness  in  expressioD.  With  Kant,  for  instance,  what- 
ever his  rigour  in  identifying  moral  badness  with  selfishness  and 
this  with  pleasare-seeking,  it  was  never  doubtful  that  the  good- 
ness of  the  good  will  lay  in  the  prevalence  of  interest  in  a 
worthy  object,  badness  in  such  a  foilnre  of  the  worthy  interest 
as  enables  the  desire  for  pleasure  to  prevail.  His  error  consisted 
in  hie  too  abstract  view  of  the  interest  on  which  he  held  that 
true  goodness  must  depend,  and  which  he  seems  to  reduce  to 
interest  in  the  fulEIment  of  moral  law  according  to  the  most 
abetract  possible  conception  of  it.  Of  this  no  more  can  be  said 
here.  For  the  present  our  concern  is  to  point  out  the  agreement 
between  the  motive  which  the  reflective  Greek  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  the  virtue  manifested  in  control  over  certain  desires  for 
pleasure,  and  the  source  of  that  self-denial  which  our  own  con- 
sciences require  of  us. 

263.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  when  Aristotle  treats  most 
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methodioally  of  o-bx^pom^,  he  does  little  to  specify  the  partica- 
lar  form  of  that  interest  in  the  KaAdif  which  he  considered  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  virtue.  He  eeefhs  more  intent  on  specifying 
the  psychological  nature  of  the  pleasures,  over  desire  for  which 
the  term  <r(B<^poi7i/j»},  as  strictly  applied,  implies  due  control. 
But  to  a  Greek  who  was  told  that  the  virtue  of  temperance  was 
a  mastery  over  certain  desires,  exercised  rttv  koXov  ^vcko,  there 
would  be  no  practical  doubt  what  the  motive  was  to  be,  what 
was  to  be  the  object  in  which  a  prevaib'ng  interest  was  to  enable 
him  to  exercise  this  mastery.  In  bis  view  it  could  only  be 
reverence  for  the  divine  order  of  the  state,  such  a  desire  to  fulfil 
his  proper  function  in  the  community  as  might  keep  under  the' 
body  and  control  the  insolence  of  overweening  lust.  The  regime 
of  equal  law,  the  free  oombination  of  mutually  respecting  citizens 
in  the  enactment  of  a  common  good,  was  the  ^beautiful  thing' 
of  which  the  attraction  might,  through  a  fitting  education, 
become  so  strong  as  to  neutralise  every  lust  that  tended  to  dis- 
qualify a  man  for  the  efiectual  rendering  of  service  to  hie  stato, 
or  tempted  him  to  deal  wantonly  with  his  neighbour.  It  was 
this  character  of  the  motive  or  interest  on  whkb  it  was  under- 
stood to  rest,  that  gave  to  irtKppoiTvvr)  an  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Greek  moralist  which,  if  we  looked  simply  to  the  very 
limited  range  of  pleasures — pleasnres  of  the  merely  animal 
nature — in  regard  to  whieh  Aristotle  supposes  the  'temperate 
man '  to  exercise  self-restraint,  would  scarcely  be  intelligible. 
Not  the  mere  sobriety  of  the  appetites,  bot  the  foundation  of 
that  sobriety  in  a  truly  civil  spirit,  in  the  highest  kind  of 
rational  loyalty,  gave  the  virtue  ite  value.  And  hence  it  was — 
because  it  was  associated  with  such  a  basis — that  aa^poaivti 
came  to  be  regarded  as  carrying  with  it  a  group  of  virtues  with 
which  control  of  the  animal  impulses  might  seem  to  as  to  have 
little  to  do.  As  it  is  put  by  a  writer  of  the  Aristotelian  school, 
■napiirtTai  rij  tntiiPpotrvcTi  firra^ta,  KoiT/if<Jr»(s,  oiSir,  fiKipfia^. 

264.  When  we  compare  this  conception. of  'temperance'  with 
the  demand  for  self-denial  which  the  enlightened  Christian  con- 
science makes  on  itself,  we  are  struck  alike  with  the  unity  of 
principle  and  the  difference  of  range  or  oompreheuMon  in  the 

■  De  Tirt.  at  vit.  i3job.  11.  'With  temperance  go  ordariinen,  regulaiity,  tha 
feeing  of  shame,  discrMtnasa.' 
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application  of  tbe  principle.  The  idea  of  the  subjection  in  as  of 
a  lower  or  animal  man  to  a  higher  appeals  to  na  aa  it  did  to  the 
Greek.  We  too  think  of  the  higher  man  as  the  law-ahidiog, 
law- reverencing  man.  An  abstinence  or  temperance  dictated 
merely  by  fear  of  some  painful  result  of  indnlgence  we  do  not 
count  a  virtue.  The  true  virtue  of  self-denial  we  deem  to  bo 
only  reached  when  it  is  through  interest  in  the  performance  of 
some  public  duty  or  other,  in  the  fuliilment  of  some  function  or 
other  which  falls  to  us  as  members  of  a  community,  that  we 
come  practically  to  forbid  ourselves  the  pursuit  of  certain  plea- 
sures, or  to  reach  a  state  in  which  the  prohibition  is  unnecessary 
because  the  inclination  to  them  is  neutralised  by  higher  inter- 
ests. On  the  other  hand,  we  present  to  ourselves  the  objects  of 
moral  loyalty  which  we  should  be  ashamed  to  forsake  for  our 
pleasures,  in  a  far  greater  variety  of  forms  than  did  the  Greek, 
and  it  is  a  much  larger  self-denial  which  loyalty  to  these  objects 
demands  of  us.  It  is  no  longer  the  state  alone  that  represents 
to  us  the  '  melior  uatara '  before  whose  claims  our  animal  in- 
olinataoQS  sink  abashed.  Other  forms  of  association  put  re- 
straints and  make  demands  on  us  which  the  Greek  knew  not. 
Ad  indulgence,  which  a  man  would  otherwise  allow  himself,  he 
forgoes  in  oonsideratiou  of  claims  on  the  part  of  wife  or  children, 
of  men  as  such  or  women  as  such,  of  fellow-Cbristians  or  fellow- 
workmen,  which  could  not  have  been  made  iutelligible  in  the 
ancient  world.  It  is  easy,  no  doubt,  in  making  such  com- 
parisons to  be  misled  by  names.  We  must  not  conclude,  be- 
cause to  a  Greek  all  duty  was  summed  up  in  what  he  owed  to 
his  Ti6\ii,  that  he  recognised  no  duties  but  such  as  we  should 
naturally  call  duties  to  the  state.  The  term  '  state '  is  generally 
used  by  us  with  a  restricted  meaning  which  prevents  it  from 
being  a  proper  equivalent  for  v6\\%.  But,  apart  from  any 
qnestioD  of  names,  it  is  certain  that  the  requirements  founded  on 
ideas  of  common  good,  which  in  our  consciences  we  recognise  as 
calling  for  the  surrender  of  our  inclinations  to  pleasure,  are  mote 
far-reacbing  and  penetrate  life  more  deeply  than  did  such  re- 
quirements in  the  ancient  world,  and  that  iu  consequence  a  more 
complete  self-denial  is  demanded  of  us. 

265.  Even  if  we  confine  our  view  to  'temperance'  as  Aristotle 
conceived  it,  i.e.  as  a  virtue  exhibited  only  in  dealing  with  the 
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pleaaare  <)  yjjfrai  iv  crtr&t;  ttdX  iv  nonis  koX  rots  iuppoburCoK  Xcyo- 
ftcjiiHs  ^ — waiving  the  ooDeidemtion  of  other  forms  of  eelf-demal 
— we  shall  find  that  the  highest  Greek  standard,  as  represented 
hy  the  philosophers,  falls  short  of  that  which  a  consoience,  duly 
respoDsive  to  tlie  highest  olaims,  would  now  require  of  ub.  The 
principles  from  which  it  was  derived,  so  far  as  they  were 
practically  available  and  tenable,  seem  to  have  been  twofold. 
One  was  that  all  indulgence  should  be  avoided  which  unfitted  a 
man  for  the  disoharge  of  his  duties  in  peace  or  war ;  the  other, 
that  such  a  check  should  be  kept  on  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  as 
might  prevent  them  irom  issuing  in  what  a  Greek  knew  as  Uppn 
— a  kind  of  self-assertion,  and  aggression  upon  the  rights  of 
others  in  respect  of  person  and  property,  for  which  we  have  not 
an  equivalent  name,  but  which  was  looked  upon  aa  the  antithesis 
of  the  civil  spirit. 

We  speak  of  these  as  the  only  practically  available  and  tenable 
principles  that  were  recognised  for  the  regulation  of  '  tem- 
perance.' There  is  indeed  another  notion  which  is  perhaps  the 
one  most  constantly  and  distinctly  alleged  by  the  philosophers 
as  a  reason  for  being  'temperate.'  This  is  the  notion  that  the 
kind  of  pleasure  with  which  temperance  has  to  do  is  in  some  way 
unworthy  of  man,  because  one  of  which  the  other  animals  are 
susceptible.  It  is  not  very  likely,  however,  to  have  represented 
a  conviction  of  the  general  conscieace,  nor  does  it  appear  how 
any  practical  standard  of  temperance  could  have  been  derived 
from  such  a  notion.  The  conviction  that  there  is  a  lower  and  a 
higher — that  there  are  objects  less  and  more  worthy  of  man— is 
no  doubt  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of  our  moral  nature ;  or 
rather  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  expressions  for  the  demand 
which  is  that  nature.  This  conviction  must  cany  with  it  a 
disapproval  of  indulgences  which  interfere  with  the  pursuit  of 
the  more  worthy  objects — such,  e.ff.,  as  disqualify  for  effirient 
citizenship — but  it  is  a  false  philosophical  gloss  on  this  dis- 
approval to  treat  it  as  grounded  on  the  foot  that  these  indul- 
gences are  of  a  kind  which  are  not  distinctive  of  man,  but  are 
shared  by  the  'lower  animals.'  Just  in  that  respect  in  which 
they  are  matter  of  disapproval,  in  so  fiir,  that  is  to  say,  as  they 

*  '  Tba  plaaninB  of  eatiiig,  drinking,  nkI  Mznal  intsrooune.'    Eth.  Nio.  HI. 
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interfere  with  the  fulfilment  of  some  higher  human  function, 
they  are  not  indnlgencee  of  a  kind  in  which  the  animals  are 
found  to  partake.  The  animals  do  notj  so  far  as  we  know, 
(^tify  their  ^appetites  in  a  way  that  interferes  with  the  attun- 
ment  of  any  object  that  they  are  capable  of  presenting  to  them, 
selves'.  If  the  gratification  of  appetites,  therefore,  called  ,for 
our  disapproval  on  the  ground  of  it«  being  common  to  as  with 
them,  it  ehonld  be  disapproved  in  itself  and  altogether,  not  on 
account  of  any  obstmotioo  which  it  offers  to  other  and  higher 
ends  {for  in  the  case  of  the  animals  there  is  no  such  obstrac- 
tion),  but  on  account  of  some  iatrinsio  quality  belonging  to  it. 
The  conclusion  would  be  that  we  should  aim  at  an  entire  sup- 
pression of  animal  gratification,  which  would  entail  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  human  race.  We  should  have  no  measnre  of  excess 
in  such  gratification — for  one  degree  of  it  is  no  more  '  brutal  * 
than  another — but  a  reason,  practically  inoperative,  for  rejecting 
it  altogether. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  little  consideration  would  show  that  the 
attraction  of  pleoeares,  '  of  which  the  other  animals  partake,'  has 
really  little  to  do  with  the  practices  condemned  by  the  philo- 
sophers and  by  our  conscience  as  '  intemperate.'  It  is  probably 
never  the  pleasure  of  drinking,  strictly  so  called,  that  leads  a 
man  to  get  drunk.  The  mere  pleasures  of  eating,  apart  from 
the  gratification  of  vanity  and  undefinable  social  enjoyments, 
have  but  a  slight  share  in  promoting  the  'excesses  of  the  table.* 
The  temptations  to  sexual  immorality  would  be  much  less  for- 
midable than  they  are,  if  the  attractive  pleasure  consisted  merely 
in  the  satis&ction  of  sexual  appetite.  Thus,  without  including 
in  our  conception  of  intemperance  any  other  vices  than  Aristotle 
had  in  view  when  applying  the  name,  we  must  still  maintain 
(i)  that  these  vices  are  not  in  &ct  mainly  due  to  the  attraction 
of  pleasures  of  which  other  animals,  so  far  as  we  know,  are 
susceptible,  and  (2)  that,  if  they  were,  this  would  afford  no 
intalligihle  gronnd  for  treating  such  practices  as  vices,  which 
might  not  equally  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  an  abstinence  incom- 
patible with  the  continuance  of  our  race. 

266.  Betoming,  then,  to  those  really  tenable  principles  of 
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temperance,  vc/h  crir^v  xa!  hotSiv  koi  tuv  itfipoiiaCuv,  specified 
above,  with  which  the  Greek  philosophers  supply  us,  do  we  find 
that,  as  applied  by  the  philosophers,  they  afford  a  staodard  of 
temperance  adequate  either  to  the  recognised  ideal,  or  to  the 
highest  practice,  of  the  modem  world  P  The  answer  mast  be 
that  on  the  most  important  point,  vtpl  t£p  d^poStc^i',  they  do 
not.  The  limit  which,  on  the  strength  of  them,  the  philo- 
sophers would  have  drawn  between  lawful  and  lawless  love, 
would  not  have  been  that  which  our  consciences  would  call  on 
us  to  observe.  It  would  not  have  eicluded  all  indulgence  of 
the  sexual  passion  except  as  between  man  and  woman  in  mono- 
gamoaB  married  life.  The  bilure,  however,  was  not  in  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  the  principles  recognised  by  the  philosophers, 
for  there  is  no  true  foundation  for  the  strictest  sexual  morality 
other  than  that  social  duty  which  they  asserted.  The  failure 
arose  from  the  structure  of  existing  society,  which  determined 
their  application  of  their  principles.  As  we  have  more  than 
once  pointed  out,  white  there  is  one  sense  in  which  moral  ideas  ' 
must  precede  practice,  there  is  another  in  which  they  follow  and 
depend  upon  it.  The  moral  judgment  at  its  best  in  any  age  or 
country — i.e.  in  those  persons  who  are  as  purely  interested  in 
the  perfection  of  mankind  and  as  keenly  alive  to  the  conditions 
of  that  perfection  as  is  then  possible — is  still  limited  in  many 
ways  by  the  degree  of  progress  actually  made  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  that  perfection.  It  was  thus  the  actual  condition  of 
women,  the  actual  existence  of  slavery,  the  fact  that  as  yet  there 
had  been  no  realisation,  even  the  most  elementary,  of  the  idea 
of  there  being  a  single  human  family  with  equal  rights  through- 
out— it  was  this  that  rendered  the  Greek  philosophers  incapable 
of  such  an  idea  of  chastity  as  any  nnbratalised  English  citizen, 
whatever  his  practice,  if  he  were  honest  with  himself  would 
acknowledge.  To  outrage  the  person  of  a  fellow-citizen,  to 
violate  the  sanctity  of  his  femily  rights,  was  for  the  Greek  as 
much  as  for  OS  a  blamable  intemperance.  In  the  eye  of  the 
philosophers  it  meant  a  subjection  of  the  higher,  or  civil,  or  law- 
reverencing,  man  to  that  lower  man  in  us  which  knows  not  law; 
and  they  were  quite  aware  that  not  merely  the  abstinenoe  from 
'such  acts,  bat  the  conquest  of  the  lusts  which  lead  to  them  by 
a  higher  interest,  was  the  condition  of  true  virtue.     To  the 
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spirit  of  onr  Lord'e  re-enactment  of  the  seventh  commandment 
in  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  to  the  substitution  of  the  rule  of 
the  pare  heart  for  that  of  mere  outward  observance,  they  were 
no  strangers.  What  they  had  still  to  learn  was  not  that  the 
duty  of  chaetity,  like  any  other,  was  to  be  fulfilled  from  the 
heart  and  with  a  pure  will,  hut  the  fiill  extent  of  that  duty. 

S67.  And  this  they  failed  to  appreciate  because  the  practiciU 
realisation  of  the  poBsibilities  of  mankind  in  eociety  had  not 
then  reached  a  stage  in  which  the  proper  and  equal  sacrednen 
of  all  women,  as  eelf-determining  and  self-reapecting  persons, 
could  he  nnderstood.  Society  was  not  in  a  state  in  which  the 
principle  that  humanity  in  the  ]>cfBon  of  every  one  is  to  he 
treated  always  as  an  end,  never  merely  as  a  means,  could  be 
apprehended  in  its  full  universality;  and  it  is  this  principle 
alone,  however  it  may  he  stated,  which  affords  a  rational  ground 
for  the  obligation  to  chastity  as  we  understand  it.  The  society 
of  modern  Christendom,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  far  enough  from 
acting  npon  it,  hat  in  its  conscience  it  recognises  the  principle 
as  it  was  not  recognised  in  the  ancient  world.  The  legal  in- 
vestment of  every  one  with  personal  rights  makes  it  impossible 
for  one  whose  mind  is  open  to  the  claims  of  others  to  ignore  the 
wrong  of  treating  a  woman  as  Uie  servant  of  his  pleaeares  at  the 
cost  of  her  own  degradation.  Thoogh  the  wrong  ie  still  habitu- 
ally done,  it  is  done  under  a  rebuke  of  conscience  to  which  a 
Greek  of  Aristotle's  time,  with  most  women  abont  him  in 
slavery,  and  without  even  the  capacity  (to  judge  from  the 
writings  of  the  philosophers)  for  an  ideal  of  society  in  which 
this  shonid  be  otherwise,  could  not  have  been  sensible.  The 
sensibility  could  only  arise  in  sequence  upon  that  change  in  the 
actual  structure  of  society  throngh  which  the  human  person,  as 
such,  without  distinction  of  sex,  became  the  subject  of  rights. 
That  change  was  itself,  indeed,  as  has  been  previously  pointed 
out  in  this  treatise,  the  embodiment  of  a  demand  which  forms 
the  basis  of  our  moral  nature — the  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  for  a  good  which  shall  be  at  once  his  own  and  the 
good  of  others.  But  this  demand  needed  to  take  effect  in  laws 
and  institutions  which  give  every  one  rights  against  every  one, 
before  the  general  conecieuce  coald  prescribe  such  a  rule  of 
chastity,  founded  on  the  sacredness  of  the  persona  of  women, 
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as  we  acknowledge.  And  joet  as  it  is  throngh  an  actoal  change 
in  the  structure  of  society  that  our  ideal  in  this  matter  has  come 
to  be  more  exacting  than  that  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  so  it 
is  onlj  through  a  further  social  change  that  we  can  expect  a 
more  general  conformity  to  the  ideal  to  be  arrived  at.  Only 
as  the  negative  equality  before  the  law,  which  is  already  estab- 
lished in  Christendom,  comes  to  be  supplemented  by  a  more 
positive  equality  of  conditions  and  a  more  real  possibility  for 
women  to  make  their  own  career  in  life,  will  the  rule  of 
chastity,  which  onr  eonsciencee  acknowledge,  become  generally 
enforced  in  practice  through  the  more  universal  refusal  of  women 
to  be  parties  to  its  violation. 

268.  In  tiiis  matter  of  chastity,  then,  there  is  a  serious  in- 
feriority of  the  highest  Greek  ideal  to  the  highest  ideal  of 
Christendom,  bat  it  is  important  to  notice  where  the  inferiority 
lies.  We  have  no  right  to  disparage  the  Greek  ideal  on  the 
ground  of  any  inferiority  in  the  motive  which  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers would  have  considered  the  true  basis  of  this,  as  of  every, 
form  of-  temperance.  There  can  be  no  higher  motive  to  it  than 
that  civil  spirit,  in  the  fullest  and  tru^  sense,  on  which  they 
conceived  it  to  rest.  But  we  may  fairly  disparage  their  ideal  in 
respect  of  the  kind  of  life  which  the  realisation  of  this  motive 
was  considered  to  require.  The  sexual  temperance  which  they 
demanded,  they  demanded  on  the  true  ground,  but  not  in  Aill 
enough  measure.  In  that  respect  their  ideal  had  certain  in- 
evitable shortcomings — inevitable,  because  no  ideal  can  go 
more  than  a  certain  distance,  in  the  detail  of  conduct  which  it 
requires,  beyond  the  conditions  of  the  given  age. 

And  this  comparative  poverty  of  the  Greek  ideal  becomes 
more  apparent  when  we  reflect  that,  as  has  been  pointed  ont 
above,  the  only  form  in  which  the  virtuous  renosciation  of 
pleasures  presents  itself  to  tiie  philosophers  is  that  of  temper- 
ance ftfH.  airiMp  Kcu  -noT&v  koI  tuv  &ifipoiitfUtv.  Temperance,  thus 
limited,  has  in  their  systems  to  do  duty  for  the  whole  of  what 
we  should  call  self-denial.  Under  no  other  title  than  that  of 
the  vdtpfmp  is  the  self-denying  man  described  by  the  philo- 
sophers. And  it  may  fairly  be  argned  that,  in  respect  of  the 
governing  principle  of  the  will,  the  o^^/mw,  as  they  conceive 
him,  does  not  differ  from  the  highest  type  of  self-denial  known 
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to  Christian  aoeiety.  Bnt  the  range  of  action  which  they 
kmked  for  from  him,  ss  the  ezpresBion  of  this  principle,  WM 
very  limited  in  compu-ifon  with  the  forma  of  self-denial  with 
which  we  are  practically  familiar ;  and  it  was  bo  limited  becsose 
great  part  of  the  objects,  by  which  in  the  society  of  modem 
Christendom  setf-^enial  ia  in  &ct  elicited,  in  Greek  society  was 
not  there  to  elieit  it. 

269.  If  we  connder,  in  regard  to  any  person  whtxa  we  credit 
with  a  high  degree  of  habitual  self-denial,  what  ate  the  pleasnres 
which  we  Boppose  him  to  deny  himself,  it  will  appear  that  those, 
in  relation  to  which  alone  Aristotle  soppoeed  '  temperance '  to  be 
exerciaed,  form  a  very  small  part  of  them.  In  deterBoining  the 
province  of  'temperance'  Aristotle,  following  the  psycholc^y  of 
Plato',  expreesly  ezclndee  two  kinds  of  pleaanre :  (i)  '  pleasures 
of  Uie  sonl,'  as  instances  of  whioh  he  gives  the  pleasures  of 
gratified  ambition  and  lore  of  learning ;  (2)  snob  '  pleasures  of 
1^  body'  ae  are  reeeived  through  the  senses  <^  hearing,  sight, 
or  smell.  It  is  not  saoh  pleasnrea  as  these  that  t^  temperate 
man  forgoes.  Now,  as  has  been  already  said,  this  exclnsion 
would  be  a  very  small  matter  if  it  merely  concerned  the  usage 
of  the  name  •'  temperance.'  The  important  point  ia  that  the 
ancient  philosophers  seemingly  give  no  plaoe  to  that  type  of 
rirtuoQB  character  in  whioh  devotion  to  some  form  of  tme  good 
leads  to  a  renunciation  of  such  pleasures  as  those  included  in  the 
above  classes.  Yet  it  isjost  snch  pleasures  as  these  of  which  tiie 
renunciation  is  involved  in  that  self-denial  which  in  oar  impartial 
and  unmphisticated  jodgment  we  most  admire — that  which  in 
oar  consciences  we  set  before  oarselves  as  the  highest  ideal.  It 
would  seem  no  great  thing  to  as  that  in  the  service  of  mankind 
one  should  confine  himself  to  neoessary  food  and  drink,  and 
should  observe  the  strictest  limitations  of  Christian  morality  in 
the  matter  of  sezoal  indulgence ;  and  it  ia  saoh  indulgence  alone, 
we  must  remember,  not  the  enjoyments  of  family  life,  that  wonld 
fall  within  the  class  of  pleasures  in  which,  according  to  the 
Qreek  philosophers,  temperance  ia  exerciaed.  We  have  examples 
about  us  of  much  severer  sacrifice.  There  are  men,  we  know, 
who  with  the  keenest  sensibility  to  such  pleasures  as  those  of 
*  gratified  ambition  and  love  of  learning,'  yet  deliberately  fiwgo 
1  Xth.  Nia.  m.  I.  J.  3  i  PlMo,  FhSabD]^  gi. 
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tbem ;  who  shnt  tfaemHelves  oat  from  an  abundanoe  of  saBtbetio 
anjoyioenta  whioh  would  be  open  to  them,  ag  well  as  from  thoee 
of  fiunil;  life;  and  who  do  thia  in  order  to  meet  the  claiioi 
which  tile  work  of  realbiog  the  poflsibilitiee  of  the  bmnaa  sool 
in  society — a  work  a  hundred-fold  more  complex  as  it  pres^tta 
itself  to  OS  than  aa  it  preseoted  itself  to  Aristotle — seems  ta 
make  apon  them.  Such  oaorifices  are  made  now,  as  tbey  were 
not  made  in  the  days  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  in  that 
aense  a  higher  type  of  living  is  known  among  ns ;  not  becanse 
tiiere  are  men  now  more  ready  to  fulfil  recognised  duties  than 
tiiere  were  then,  bat  becaoae  with  the  altered  structure  of  society 
men  have  become  alive  to  olaimslo  which,  with  the  moat  open 
eye  and  heart,  they  could  not  be  wnirtben. 

370.  To  an  antoent  Greek  a  society  composed  of  a  small 
group  of  freemen,  having  recognised  claims  apon  each  other  and 
naing  a  much  larger  body  of  men  with  no  such  recognised 
claims  as  instmrnenta  in  th^r  service,  seemed  the  only  possible 
Bodety.  In  snch  an  order  of  thin^  those  calls  could  not  be 
heard  which  evoke  the  sacrifices  constantly  witnessed  in  the 
nobler  lives  of  Chnstendom,  sacrifices  which  would  be  quite 
other  than  they  are,  if  they  did  not  involve  the  renunciation  of 
those  'pleasures  of  the  soul'  and  'unmixed  pleasures,'  as  they 
were  reckoned  in  the  Platonic  psychology,  which  it  did  not 
occur  to  the  philosophers  that  th^re  ooold  be  any  occasion  in 
the  exercise  of  the  highest  virtue  to  forgo.  The  calls  for  such 
sacrifice  arise  from  that  enfrwichisement  of  all  men  which, 
thoDgh  in  itself  bat  negative '  in  its  nature,  carriee  with  it  for 
the  responsive  conscience  a  claim  on  the  part  of  aXJi  tain  to  soeh 
positive  help  from  all  men  as  is  needed  to  make  their  freedom 
real.  Where  the  Greek  saw  a  snpply  of  posribly  asrviceable 
labour,  having  no  end  or  function  hot  to  b«  nude  really  service- 
able to  the  ivivilegad  few,  the  Christian  dtizen  sees  a  multitude 
of  persons,  who  in  their  actual  present  condition  may  have  oo 
advantage  over  the  slaves  of  an  ancient  state,  but  who  in  un- 
developed possibility,  and  in  the  claims  which  arise  oat  of  that 
possibility,  are  all  that  he  himself  is.  Seeing  this,  he  finds  a 
neoeasity  laid  upon  him.     It  is  no  time  to  enjoy  the  pleaaores  of 

*  N^ktive,  b«MUM  Mnoanting  msralj  to  the  denial  to  aaj  one  of  s  right  to  nw 
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eye  and  ear,  of  aeucli  for  knowledge,  of  friendly  intercourse,  of 
applscded  speech  or  writing,  while  the  mass  of  men  whom  we 
call  our  hrethren,  and  whom  we  declare  to  be  meant  with  ns  for 
eternal  destinies,  are  left  without  the  chance,  which  only  the 
help  of  others  can  gain  for  them,  of  making  themaelrea  in  act 
what  in  possibility  we  believe  them  to  be.  Interest  in  the 
problem  of  social  deliverance,  in  one  or  other  of  the  innamerable 
fonns  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  ue,  bat  in  which  it  could  not 
present  itself  under  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  contemplated 
by  the  Greek,  forbids  a  snrreader  to  enjoyments  which  are  not 
incidental  to  that  work  of  deliverance,  whatever  the  value  which 
they,  or  the  activities  to  which  they  belong,  might  otherwise 
have. 

271.  There  thus  arise  those  forms  of  self-denial  which  did  not 
enter  within  the  horizon  of  the  ancient  moralists,  and  in  wfaieh, 
if  anywhere,  we  are  entitled  to  trace  the  ethical  progress  of  our 
own  age.  Questions  whether  we  are  better  than  oar  fathers  are 
idle  enough,  but  it  is  not  bo  idle — indeed  it  is  a  necessity  of  oar 
moral  nature — to  endeavour,  through  whatever  darkness  and 
discouragement,  to  trace  '  some  increasing  purpose  through  the 
ages,'  of  which  the  gradual  fulfilment  elicits  a  fiiller  exertion  of 
the  moral  capabilities  of  individuals.  Such  a  purpose  we  may 
not  onreasonably  hold  \jo  be  directed  to  the  development  of 
society  into  a  state  in  which  all  human  beings  shall  be  treated 
as,  actually  or  in  promise,  persons — as  agents  of  whom  each  is 
an  end  equally  to  himself  and  to  others.  The  ides  of  a  society 
of  free  and  law-abiding  persons,  each  his  own  master  yet  each 
hifl  brother's  keeper,  was  first  definitely  formed  among  the 
Greeks,  and  ite  formation  was  the  condition  of  all  subsequent 
progress  in  the  direction  described ;  but  with  them,  as  has  been 
often  enough  remarked,  it  was  limited  in  its  application  to  select 
groups  of  men  surrounded  by  populations  of  aliens  and  slaves. 
In  its  universality,  as  capable  of  application  to  the  whole  human 
race,  ui  attempt  has  first  been  made  to  act  upon  it  in  modem 
Christendom.  With  every  advance  towards  its  universal  applica- 
tion comes  a  complication  of  the  necessity,  under  which  the  con- 
scientious man  feels  himself  placed,  of  sacrificing  personal  pleasure 
in  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  human  brotherhood.  On  the  one 
side  the  freedom  of  every  one  to  shift  for  himself — a  freedom 
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to  a  great  extent  really  secured — on  the  other,  the  responsibility 
of  every  one  for  every  one,  acknowledged  by  the  awakened  con- 
science; these  together  form  a  moral  sitnation  in  which  the 
good  citizen  has  no  leisare  to  think  of  developing  in  due  pro* 
portion  his  own  &culties  of  eiyoyment.  Tlie  will  to  be  good  is 
not  pnrer  or  stronger  in  him  than  it  mnst  have  been  in  any 
Greek  who  came  near  to  the  philosopher's  ideal,  hnt  the  recog- 
nitioD  of  new  social  claims  compels  its  exercise  in  a  new  and 
lai^r  self-denial. 

272>  An  objection,  indeed,  is  pretty  snre  to  be  made  to  the 
whole  principle  apon  which  we  reckon  such  self-denial  as  is  here 
contemplated  a  higher  virtue  than  entered  into  the  Oreek  ideal. 
'  Are  we  entitled,'  it  may  be  asked, '  to  make  a  virtue  oat  of  the 
renimciation  of  anything  intrinsically  goodj  and  are  not  the 
pleasures  which  we  suppose  to  be  renounced  by  the  self-deny- 
ing servant  of  mankind  intrinsically  good?  We  may  indeed, 
upon  the  principles  of  "  universaliatic  Hedonism,"  admire  tlie 
condact  of  such  a  person,  as  suited  to  the  times  of  present 
distress.  The  general  capacity  for  pleasure  being  so  limited  by 
tiie  faulty  conditions  of  society,  we  may  admit  it  to  be  the  best 
thing  in  the  long  run  that  there  should  be  men  ready  to  forgo 
the  most  really  desirable  pleasures  for  the  sake  of  rendering 
others  ultimately  more  capable  of  them.  The  public  spirit,  the 
altruistic  flnthosiasm,  of  such  men  is  of  great  value,  as  a  means 
to  tiie  end  which  consists  in  the  maximum  of  pleasure  obtainable 
by  human  (or  perhaps  all  sentient)  beings,  taken  together;  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  rightly  counted  virtuous.  But  it  is  not 
more  virtuous  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  desiiability  of  the 
pleasure  sacrificed  by  those  under  its  influence ;  nor  is  it  any 
inferiority  of  the  Oreek  ideal  of  virtue  to  that  here  put  forward 
as  characteristic  of  modem  Christendom,  that  it  did  not  imply 
any  sacrifice  of  "  pure  "  pleasures,  i.  e.  of  such  pleasures  as  carry 
no  pain  in  their  train.  It  would  be  another  matter  if  it  could 
be  alleged  against  the  G^reek  ideal  that  it  did  not  imply  public 
spirit ;  bat  this  is  not  pretended.  The  fault  alleged  is  merely 
that  pablio  spirit,  as  the  Greek  conceived  it,  involved  a  less 
costly  sacrifice  on  tiie  part  of  the  individual  than  do  those  forms 
of  altruistio  enthusiasm  to  which  we  are  now  taught  to  aspire. 
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Bnt  if  the  all^^ation  is  true,  80  moeh  the  bettor  for  the  Greek 
ideal.  If  the  ocmditions  of  modern  life  ate  such  that  the  com- 
pleteet  fal6Im«it  of  eocial  duty  does  crflen  call  for  the  rentmcia- 
taoD  of  much  pore  pleosnre  on  the  part  of  the  iDdividnal,  ttiia 
may  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  optimiabie  view  of  hamao 
history,  but  it  oatinot  make  the  ideal  of  virtne  aa  more  painftil 
higher  than  the  ideal  of  it  aa  more  pleasant.  The  only  pleaaarea 
of  which  a  limitation  ia  properly  inoladed  in  the  conception  of 
the  highest  virtue,  are  those  of  which  the  enjoyment  beyond  a 
certain  point  either  interferea  with  the  individual'a  health,  and 
thna  with  hia  capacity  for  other  enjoyment,  or  involvea  some 
aggression  upon  the  righta  of  others,  aud  thna  leaaens  the  possi- 
bility of  enjoyment  on  their  part.  It  was  just  these  pleaanres  of 
which  a  due  limitation  waa  taken  to  be  implied  in  that  conati- 
taent  of  the  virtuous  character  which  the  ancieata  called  temper- 
anee.  It  waa  not  their  defect,  bat  their  merit,  that  they  did  not 
conceive  the  highest  virtue  to  involve  properly  a  rejeotion  of 
normal  pleasures  of  any  other  kind.' 

278.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Hedonistic  Utilitarianism  such 
an  objection  is  inevitable  and  nnanswerable.  It  is  well  to  allow 
full  weight  to  it,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  forcing  ourselves  to 
conaider  whether  the  actual  admiration  of  our  conaciencee,  which 
we  can  hardly  doubt  is  most  fully  commanded  by  the  life  of  the 
largest  self-denial,  ia  in  accord  with  such  Utilitarianism.  The 
anawer  which  must  be  given  to  it,  according  to  the  theory 
ptevioosly  set  forth  in  thta  treatise,  <nn  easily  be  anticipated. 
It  is  not  becauae  it  involves  the  rennnciation  of  so  much  pleasni« 
that  we  deem  the  life  of  larger  aelf-denial,  which  the  Cbristiao 
conscience  calls  for,  a  higher  life  than  was  conceived  of  by  the 
Greek  philoaophera ;  bnt  becauae  it  implies  a  fuller  realisation  of 
the  capacities  of  the  human  aonl.  It  is  not  the  renunciation,  as 
auch,  bat  the  spiritual  8taf«  which  it  represents,  that  constitutes 
the  value  of  the  life  spent  in  aelf-devoted  eervice  to  mankind ; 
and  it  represents,  we  must  remember,  not  merely  a  certain 
system  of  desires  and  interests,  on  the  port  of  the  penons  who 
make  the  renunciation,  but  a  certain  social  development  in 
eonsequenoe  of  which  those  desires  and  interests  are  called  into 
piay. 

As  ws  have  seen,  it  ia  the  emancipation  of  the  multitude,  and 
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the  Bocial  sitnstioiie  arising  ont  of  it,  that  call  forth  the  energies 
of  the  aelf-denying  life  as  we  now  witness  it.  When  we  compare 
the  realisation  of  homan  capabilities  implied  in  that  life  with 
the  realisation  of  them  implied  in  the  highest  tfpe  of  citizen- 
ship contemplated  \>j  the  ancient  i^ilosophers,  we  must  take 
account  not  merely  of  Bome  typical  represraitatiTe  of  Christian 
charity  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  ideal  Greek  citizen  on  the 
other,  each  in  hie  separate  individuality,  but  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  condiHons  of  other  men,  to  wbidi  these  several  types  of 
character  are  relative.  For  it  is  human  society  as  a  whole  that 
we  most  look  apon  as  the  organism  in  which  the  capacities  of 
the  human  soul  are  unfolded.  Human  society  indeed  is  essen- 
tially a  society  of  self-determined  persons.  There  can  be  no 
progress  of  society  which  is  not  a  development  of  capacities  on 
the  part  of  persons  composing  i1^  considered  as  ends  in  them- 
selves. Bat  in  estimating  the  worth  of  any  type  of  virtue,  as 
implying  or  tending  to  bring  aboat  a  realisation  of  man's 
spiritual  capacities,  we  most  not  confine  our  view  to  some  par- 
ticular group  of  men  exhibiting  the  virtue.  We  mnet  consider 
also  those  relations  between  them  and  other  men,  by  which  the 
particular  type  of  virtue  is  determined.  We  most  enquire 
whether  any  apparent  splendour  in  that  virtue  is  due  to  a 
degradation  of  human  society  outside  the  particular  group,  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  the  virtue  of  the  few  takes  its  ohaiaoter 
from  their  assistance  in  the  struggle  upward  of  the  many. 

274.  Now,  when  we  oompare  the  life  of  service  to  mankind, 
involving  so  much  sacrifice  of  pure  pleasure,  which  is  lived  by 
the  men  whom  in  our  consciences  we  think  best,  and  which  liiey 
reproach  themselves  for  not  making  one  of  more  complete  self- 
deni^,  with  the  life  of  free  activity  in  bodily  and  intellectual 
exercises,  in  friendly  oonvrase,  in  oivil  debate,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  beautiful  sights  and  sounds,  which  we  commonly  ascribe  to 
the  Qreeks,  and  which  their  philosophers  certainly  set  before 
them  as  an  ideal,  we  might  be  apt,  on  the  firat  view,  to  think 
tiiat,  even  though  measured  not  merely  by  the  quantity  of 
pleasure  incidental  to  it  but  by  the  folaess  of  the  realisation 
of  human  capabilities  implied  in  it,  the  latter  kind  of  life  was 
the  higher  of  the  two.  Man  for  man,  the  Oreek  who  at  all 
came  up  to  the  ideal   of  tiie  [diilosophers  might  seem  to  be 
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intrinsically  a  nobler  being — one  of  more  fully  deTeloped  powers 
— than  the  self-mortifying  Chrietian,  upon  whom  the  Bense  of 
duty  to  a  Boffering  world  weighe  too  heavily  to  allow  of  his 
giving  free  play  to  enjejnble  activities,  of  which  he  wonld  other- 
wise be  capable.  But  sach  a  comparison  of  man  with  man,  in 
abstraction  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  is  not  the  way  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  value  of  the  virtue  of  either  in  its  relation  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  homan  soul.  If  (as  would  seem  to  be  the 
case)  the  free  play  of  sptritoal  activity  in  the  life  (&  the  Greek 
citizen,  with  its  oonseqaent  bright  enjoyableness,  depended  partly 
on  the  seclofiion  of  the  Greek  commonities  from  the  mass  of 
mankind,  partly  on  their  keeping  in  slavery  so  much  of  the  mass 
as  was  in  necessary  contact  with  them ;  if  -the  seclnsicm  and  the 
slavery  were  incidental  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  powers 
of  the  human  soul,  considered  as  the  sool  of  aaiversal  homaii 
society,  were  still  in  their  nonage ;  then,  whatever  value  we  may 
ascribe  to  the  highest  type  of  Greek  life,  as  suggesting  an  ideal 
of '  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity,'  atterwatds  to  be  realised  00 
a  wider  scale,  we  cannot  regard  its  exemption  from  the  impeding 
cares,  which  the  intercommonication  of  mankind  on  terms  f& 
recognised  equality  brings  with  it,  as  constituting  a  real  superi- 
ority. 

276.  Though  it  is  not  to  be  pretended,  then,  that  the  life  of 
the  self-denying  Christian  citizen  is  morally  the  better  on  a<y 
oount  of  the  burden  of  care  and  the  manifold  limitations,  which 
the  acknowledged  claims  of  human  brotherhood  impose  on  it, 
it  must  be  maintained  on  the  other  hand  that  the  life  of  the 
Greek  citizen  was  not  morally  the  better  for  the  freedom  from 
such  burden  and  limitations  which  be  eigoyed;  becaose  this 
freedom  was  oorrdative  to  an  ondeveloped  condition  on  the  part 
of  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  title  of  the  modem  or  Christian 
type  of  virtue  to  a  positive  superiority  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
burden,  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  which  it  bears,  but  in  that 
which  the  presence  of  this  burden  implies ;  the  new  spiritual 
activity,  namely,  on  the  part  of  the  multitude,  now  conscioua  of 
their  claims  and  set  free  to  assert  them  practically,  and  the 
vrider  range  of  interests  in  human  good  which  in  response  to 
those  claims  are  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  the  virtuous.  That 
this  enhanoed  activity,  these  enlarged  interests,  diould  involve 
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for  the  Tirtnons  much  voluntary  cartailment  of  the  iDnocent 
pleasures  which,  but  for  sach  distnrbing  claims  and  interests, 
would  be  open  to  them,  is,  as  r^ards  the  attainment  of  moral 
good,  a  matter  of  indifference.  For  the  curtailment  in  itself 
they  are  neither  the  better  nor  tiie  worse ;  but  in  the  actual 
order  of  things,  so  far  as  appears,  it  is  a  necessary  incident  of 
progress  towards  that  foil  development  of  what  man  has  it  in 
him  to  be,  that  satisfaction  of  the  demand  of  the  humtui  soul  for 
its  own  perfection,  which  is  for  us  the  good ;  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  the  part  of  the  highest  virtue  to  welcome  it. 

276.  We  may  speculate,  indeed,  on  the  possibility  of  a  state 
of  things  in  which  the  most  entire  devotion  to  the  service  of 
mankind  shall  be  compatible  with  the  widest  experience  of 
pleasure  on  the  part  of  the  devoted  person.  We  may  argue  that 
the  perfection  of  the  human  eool  implies  its  unimpeded  activity, 
which  is  pleasure ;  and  that  therefore,  though  in  certain  stages 
of  the  progress  towards  such  perfection  there  may  be  for  certain 
persons  an  abridgment  of  pleasure,  its  attainment  must  be  pure 
ei^oyment.  Or  again  we  may  comfort  ourselves  with  sormising 
that,  though  to  this  or  that  individual  citizen  his  self-devoted- 
nesa  may  mean  a  la^e  sacrifice  of  pleasure,  yet  to  others,  who 
have  the  benefit  of  his  devotion  without  sharing  in  it,  there  is 
in  consequence  such  an  accession  of  pleasure  that  the  result  is  a 
large  addition  to  the  sum  of  enjoyment  on  the  whole.  All 
speculation  of  this  kind,  however,  provokes  much  counter* 
speculation.  By  what  rigiit,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  assume 
tiiat  the  more  developed  or  perfect  state  of  the  human  soul  is 
one  in  which  a  larger  aggregate  of  pleasure  is  enjoyed  than  in 
the  less  perfect  state  ?  There  is  pleasure,  no  doubt,  in  all  satis- 
faction of  desire,  there  is  pleasure  in  all  unimpeded  activity.  So 
£u-  therefore  as  a  man  has  desired  the  perfection  of  the  human 
soul,  there  will  be  pleasure  to  him  in  the  conscionsness  of  con- 
tributing to  that  perfection,  but  not  necessarily  a  greater  amount 
than  he  has  to  forgo  in  order  to  the  contribution.  So  &r  as 
the  perfection  is  attained,  again,  there  will  be  less  impediment 
to  the  activity  directed  to  its  attainment,  and  therefore  more 
pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  the  activity.  But  it  would  seem  at 
least  possible  that,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  world,  the  per- 
fectioD  of  the  human  soul  may  involve  the  constant  presenoe  of 
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a  lower  nature,  eonsiBting  in  certain  tendencie§,  never  indeed 
dominant,  but  in  coniict  with  which  alone  the  higher  emeries 
of  tnan  can  emerge.  In  tiiat  caee  it  vmj  very  well  be  that  the 
desire  for  human  peifection,  which  is  the  deure  for  true  good, 
though  gradually  coming  to  taete  more  of  the  particalar  pleasare 
incidental  to  its  satisfaction  and  to  the  fi«e  play  of  the  action 
which  it  moveq,  as  it  more  folly  attains  ita  end,  may  neva 
be  destined  to  carry  men,  even  in  ita  fdllest  ntiefiKtion,  into 
a  state  of  pnre  enjoyment,  or  into  one  in  which  they  will 
be  exempt  &om  large  demands  for  the  rejection  of  possible 
pleasare. 

277.  At  any  rate,  whatever  may  be  the  ftitnre  in  store  for  it, 
we  should  scarcely  question  the  loss  of  otherwise  possible  pto^ 
sure  whicb  the  dominance  of  such  a  dedre  entails  on  those  who 
are  possessed  by  it,  were  it  not  for  the  confusion  which  leads  as 
to  aastune  that  the  satisfaction  of  a  strongest  desire  must  always 
convey  to  the  subject  of  it  a  pleasure  greater  than  any  which 
he  woold  otherwise  have  enjoyed.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  for 
any  one  in  whom  the  desire  for  goodness  or  the  love  of  man- 
kind, or  however  else  we  may  describe  the  impulse  to  a  liie  of 
sacrifice,  is  really  the  dominant  motive,  it  would  be  impossible 
rei^y  to  enjoy  those  pleasures,  however  innocent,  whidk  inter> 
fere  with  his  giving  effect  to  the  desire  and  which  he  rejeota  for 
that  reason.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  be  would 
not  have  had  more  enjt^ment  on  the  whole  if  the  dominant 
desire  had  been  different^  ^ul  if  he  had  been  free  to  take  his  fill 
of  the  innocent  pleasures  from  which  it  has  withheld  him.  Ac- 
cording to  all  appearances  and  any  fiur  interpretation  of  them, 
he  certainly  would  have  had  more. 

Whether  the  loss  of  pleasure  in  the  life  of  such  a  man  through 
the  disturbing  action  of  his  ^truistic  enthusiasm  is  or  is  not 
oompensated  by  a  consequent  accession  of  pleeanre  to  others^ 
who  have  the  benefit  of  the  results  of  his  enthusiasm  without 
sharing  in  the  disturbance  or  self-denial,  may  be  more  open  to 
doabt.  If  our  natnre  were  suoh  that  the  saint  or  reformer  coold 
set  himself  to  confer  happiness  on  others  without  seeking  to 
oommunicabe  a  character  like  his  own;  if  we  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  services  of  such  an  one  without  admiring  and 
.aspiring  in  some  measure  to  become  lilm  him,  the  gain  to  the 
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geneml  nim  of  pleantree  m  the  remit  of  his  ootivity  wonld  be 
lees  doubtful  than  it  is.  Bat  if,  aa  ve  must  hold  to  be  the  case, 
the  ohsracter  and  utivity  of  the  altniiatic  enthusiut,  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  temperament  and  rarcnmBtMice,  is  not 
preponderatingly  pleasare-giving  to  the  «nthosiast  himself;  and 
if  his  effect  upon  othen  is  always  in  greater  or  leee  degree  to 
disturb  their  acquiescence  in  the  life  of  ordinary  enjoyment; 
then  the  oaee  is  at  least  not  clear  in  &Tour  (^  the  assomption 
that  the  effect  of  sach  character  and  activity  is  an  addition  to 
the  H^^regste  of  human  pleasure,  one  man  taken  with  another. 
He  most  be  mnoh  stiffened  in  bedonistio  theory  who  could 
maiittain  that  the  life  which  ended  on  the  oross  was  one  of  more 
enjoyment  than  that  which  would  have  been  open  to  the  Cruci- 
fied bnt  for  the  purpose  which  led  to  this  end  ;  and  the  Crucified 
himself  foresaw  that  he  oame  not  to  send  peace  on  earth  bnt  a 
sword.  It  would  be  unwarrantable  indeed  to  found  a  genenl 
ethical  argument  on  this  example,  but  it  may  be  fairly  used  to 
bring  home  to  our  minds  that  question  as  to  the  sufficient^  of 
the  hedonistic  justification  of  the  self-denying  liib,  which  is  all 
that  it  would  be  to  our  purpose  here  to  suggest. 

278.  These  considenitionB  bare  arisen  from  our  noticing  that 
the  practical  attitude  towards  pleasores,  which  in  oar  con- 
sciences we  r^ard  as  belonging  to  t^e  bigbeet  virtue,  is  one  of 
larger  renunciation  than  was  contemplated  by  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers as  entering  into  the  ideal  of  virtue.  In  this  respect  we 
claim  a  superiority  for  the  modem  or  Christaan  ideal,  inde- 
pendeotly  of  all  attempts  to  show  that  oondnct  in  accordance 
with  it  is  more  productive  of  pleasure  in  the  long  ran  or  to 
mankind  oa  tiie  whcde.  The  success  of  such  attempts  we  hold 
to  be  at  least  very  qaestionable.  It  is  not  by  their  aid  that  we 
seek  to  show  the  more  self-denyiog  (or  pleosure-renouncii^) 
type  of  virtue  to  be  the  hij^er ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  ta  tiiis 
view  founded  on  any  impression  that  a  virtue  is  mora  of  a  virtue 
for  being  punfol.  We  give  the  advantage  to  the  Christian 
iTpe  because  it  implies,  directly  on  the  part  of  those  by  whom 
it  ia  exhibited,  a  wider  range  of  interest  and  activity  in  the 
work  of  perfectlDg  mankind,  and  indirectly,  on  the  part  of  tiie 
midtitnde  by  whose  claims  it  is  elicited,  a  libention  of  their 
powers  unknown  to  the  anoient  world. 
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279,  Ilia  conclumoD,  it  will  be  lememberedj  haa  been  smTed 
at  in  the  process  of  comparing  those  manifestations  of  the  good 
will  which  the  Qreek  philosophers  presented  to  themselveB, 
nnder  the  names  Aviptia  and  ai»^poaitn\,  as  specially  related  to 
the  endurance  of  paia  and  the  ngection  of  certain  pleaGores  for 
worthy  objects,  with  the  self-denying  disposition  which  our  con- 
sciences acknowledge  as  the  heat.  In  the  root  of  the  matter  the 
Greek  conception  of  these  virtnes  is  thoronghly  soand.  Th^ 
are  considered  genuine  only  when  resting  on  a  pore  and  good 
wUl,  whioh  is  a  will  to  be  good — a  will  directed  not  to  anything 
external,  or  anything  in  respect  of  which  it  is  passive,  but  to  its 
own  perfection,  to  the  attainment  of  what  is  noblest  in  human 
character  and  action.  In  this  respect  that  which  we  may  call, 
after  its  first  clear  enanciatore,  the  Platonic  or  Aristotelian  con- 
ception of  virtue,  as  has  been  said  above,  is  final.  It  marks  the 
great  transition,  whenever  and  however  achieved,  in  the  de- 
veloptneut  of  the  idea  of  true  good  ft'om  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  it  is  conceived  as  a  well-being  more  or  less  independent  of 
what  a  man  is  in  himself,  to  that  in  which  it  is  conceived  as  a 
well-being  constituted  by  character  and  action.  Its  defects,  as 
compared  with  the  standard  which  ws  now  acknowledge,  arose 
from  the  actual  shortcoming  in  the  then  achievement  of  the 
haman  soul — the  soul  of  human  society — as  compared  with  that 
of  which  we  are  ourselves  partakers. 

As  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  an  explicit  or  reflectiye 
ideal  ^  of  the  true  good,  ot  of  virtue  as  a  habit  of  will  directed  to 
it,  can  only  follow  upon  a  practical  pursuit  of  the  good,  arising 
indeed  out  of  the  pame  spiritoal  demand  which  is  tite  source  of 
the  ideal,  but  not  yet  consciously  regulated  by  any  theoretic^ 
form  of  it.  In  this  pursuit  have  arisen  institations  and  arrange- 
ments of  life,  social  requirements  (md  expectations,  conventional 
awards  of  praise  and  blame.  It  is  in  reflection  upon  these— in 
the  effort  to  extract  some  common  meaning  from  them,  to  rqeot 
what  is  temporary  and  accidental  in  them,  while  retaining  what 
is  essential — ^that  there  is  formed  such  an  explicit  ideal  of  the 
good  and  of  virtue  as  we  find  in  the  Greek  philosophers.  Any 
one  who  really  conformed  to  their  ideal  of  virtue  would,  no 
doabt,  have  lived  a  better  life  than  any  one  was  actually  living, 
'  /.  A  an  Id«J  which  th«  p«noiu  •Acted  bj  It  hiTs  refloated  ol 
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becanae  h«  would  have  been  pamiiDg,  sostainedly  and  apon  a 
principle  of  which  he  was  aware,  a  line  of  conduct  which  in  fact 
the  best  men  were  only  porsaing'  with  frequent  lapses  through 
defect  either  of  will  or  jadgment.  But  in  their  determinate  con- 
ception or  filling  up  of  the  ideal,  and  in  their  ooosequent 
conception  of  the  sort  of  behavionr  in  which  the  Tirtuoua  will 
was  to  be  ethibited,  they  were  necessarily  limited  by  the  actual 
state  of  human  society.  '  Human  brotherhood '  had  no  meaning 
for  them.  They  had  00  adequate  notion  of  the  chuuu  in  re- 
sponse to  which  the  good  will  should  be  exercised.  In  respect 
of  the  institutions  and  arrangements  of  life,  of  the  social  require- 
ments, etc.,  just  spoken  of,  a  great  range  of  new  experience  hae 
oome  into  being  for  us  which  did  not  exist  for  them.  The  sonl 
of  human  society  has  realised  its  capacities  in  new  ways,  We 
know  that  it  can  achieve,  because  it  has  done  soj  much  of  which 
the  Greek  philosophers  did  not  dream. 

280.  Hence  has  resulted  a  change  in  the  ideal  of  what  its  full 
realisation  would  be,  and  consequently  a  change  in  the  concep- 
tion of  what  ie  required  from  the  individual  as  a  contribution  to 
that  realisation.  In  particular  the  idea  has  been  formed  t£  the 
possible  inclusion  of  all  men  in  one  society  of  equals,  and  much 
has  been  actually  done  towards  its  realisation.  For  those  citizens 
of  Christendom  tm  whom  the  idea  of  Christendom  has  taken 
hold,  such  a  society  does  actually  exist.  For  them — according 
to  their  conscientious  conviction,  if  not  according  to  their  prac- 
tice— mankind  is  a  society  of  which  the  members  owe  reciprocal 
services  to  each  other,  simply  as  man  to  man.  And  the  idea  of 
this  social  unity  has  been  so  far  realised  that  the  modern  state, 
unlike  the  ancient,  secures  equality  before  the  law  to  all  persons 
living  within  the  territory  over  which  its  jurisdiction  extends, 
and  in  theory  at  least  treats  aliens  as  no  less  possessed  of  rights. 
Thus  when  we  come  to  interpret  that  formal  definition  of  the  good, 
as  a  realisation  of  the  powers  of  the  human  soul  or  the  perfect- 
ing of  man,  which  is  true  for  as  as  for  Aristotle,  into  that  detail 
in  which  alone  it  can  afibrd  guidance  for  the  actions  of  indivi- 
duals, the  particular  injunctions  which  we  derive  from  it  are  in 
many  ways  different  from  any  that  Aristotle  could  have  thought 
of.  For  us  as  forhim  the  good  for  tJie  individual  is  to  be  good, 
and  to  be  good  ia  to  contributo  in  some  way  disintorestedly, 
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or  for  the  sake  of  doing'  it,  to  the  p^feottng  of  buq.  But 
when  we  ask  ooraelTea  how  we  should  thus  contribote,  oi  what 
are  the  particular  fonoi  of  virtiioiiB  life  to  which  we  should 
a«[ttre,  oar  answer  is  determined  b;  the  conscioaaneM  of  dainui 
upon  ofi  on  the  part  of  other  man  which,  as  we  now  see,  most  be 
satisfied  in  order  to  any  perfecting  of  the  human  soul,  but  which 
were  not,  and  in  the  then  state  of  society  could  not  be,  noog' 
nised  by  tiie  Greek  philosophers.  It  is  the  conioioaBness  of  snch 
elaims  that  makes  the  real  diflerence  between  what  oar  con- 
sraencee  reqaiie  of  ns,  or  our  standards  of  virtae,  and  the  require- 
ments  or  standards  which  Qreek  Ethics  represent. 

281.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  howerer,  that  the  social 
development,  which  has  given  the  ides  of  hnmaa  brotherhood 
a  hold  on  oar  c<msciences  such  as  it  could  not  have  for  the 
Greeks,  would  itself  have  been  impossible  but  for  the  action  of 
that  idea  of  the  good  and  of  goodness  which  first  found  formal 
egression  in  the  Greek  philosophers.  It  implies  interest  in  an 
olyect  which  is  common  to  all  men  in  the  proper  sense, — in  the 
•ense,  namely,  that  there  can  be  no  competition  for  its  attain- 
ment between  man  and  man ;  and  the  imly  interest  that  satisfie* 
this  condition  is  the  interest,  under  some  form  or  other,  in  the 
perfecting  of  man  or  the  realisation  of  the  powers  of  the  homsn 
souL  It  is  not  to  he  pretended,  indeed,  that  this  io  its  purity, 
or  apart  from  other  intraests,  has  been  ^  only  influence  at 
work  in  maintaining  and  extending  social  union.  It  is  obvious, 
for  instanoe,  that  trade  has  phtyed  an  important  part  in  bringing 
asd  keeping  men  together ;  and  trade  is  the  offspring  of  other 
ioteresta  than  that  joet  described.  The  force  of  conquest,  again, 
such  as  that  which  led  to  the  establishment  for  some  cwituries  of 
^e  'Pax  Bomasa'  roond  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  has 
done  much  to  break  down  estranging  demarcationa  between 
difierent  groups  cf  mm ;  and  conquest  bas  generally  originated 
in  selfish  passions.  But  neither  trade  nor  cooquest  by  them- 
selves would  have  helped  to  widen  the  compreheosioD  of  political 
anion,  to  extend  tiw  range  within  which  reciprocal  claims  are 
recognised  of  man  on  man,  and  nlttmatdy  to  bmiliarise  men 
viih  the  idea  of  human  brotherhood.  For  this  there  must  have 
bera  another  interest  at  woii,  applying  til*  immediate  results  t£ 
trade  and  oonqiWBi  to  other  ends  thao  tiwse  which  tite  tradac 
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and  eonqueror  bad  in  view;  the  iDteresI  in  being  giood  and 
doing  good.  Apart  from  thia,  other  interests  night  tend  to 
ctxnbine  certain  men  for  certiin  purposes  and  for  a  time,  but 
becanse  directed  to  objeets  which  each  denree  for  himself  alone 
and  not  for  another— objects  'nhi<A  cannot  really  be  attained 
in  common — they  divide  in  ^irife,  erm  when  they  combine 
tonporarily  in  bntwatd  effect ;  and,  sooner  fx  later,  the  sforitn^ 
-  division  must  make  its  oatward  sign. 

282.  It  is  sometimes  soppoeed,  indeed,  that  desires  of  whioh 
the  object  on  each  man's  part  is  bis  own  pleasure,  may  gntdnally 
prodaoe  a  oniversal  harmony  and  adjustment  of  eWms,  as  it 
eomes  to  be  discovered  that  the  means  by  which  each  may  get 
most  pleasure  for  himself  are  also  the  means  which  serve  to 
yield  most  pleasure  to  every  one  else.  The  acceptance  of  this 
view  probably  arises  from  a  OMnbinatioB  of  two  notions ;  one, 
the  notion  that  in  the  long  run,  or  on  the  whole,  the  greatest 
amount  of  pleosore  resnlts  to  each  individual  from  that  order  of 
life  and  society  whioh  yields  most  jdeasnre  in  the  long  ran  to 
every  other  individual ;  the  other,  the  notion  that  a  man's 
desire  for  pleasure  is  or  may  become  a  desire  for  pleasure  on 
the  whole,  as  distinct  from  any  particular  pleaenre.  Fatting 
these  two  notions  together,  we  conclude  that  men,  havii^  no 
other  motive  than  denre  for  pleasure,  may,  after  sufficient  ex.- 
perience,  be  led  by  their  several  desires  each  to  act  in  a  way 
productive  of  most  pleasure  to  all  the  rest. 

But  while  the  first  of  these  nottone  is  birly  argt»ble,  the 
second  is  certainly  lalse.  To  be  actuated  by  a  desire  for  pleasure 
is  to  be  actuated  by  a  desire  for  some  specific  pleasure  to'  be  en- 
joyed \fj  oneself.  No  two  or  more  persons  whoM  desires  were 
only  of  this  kind  conld  really  desire  anything  in  common. 
Under  the  given  institutions  of  society  one  man's  desire  for 
pleasure  may,  no  donbt,  lead  to  a  oonrse  of  action  which  wilt 
incidentally  produce  pleasure  to  another ;  as  in  trade,  when  A's 
desire  for  the  pleasure  to  be  got  by  the  poseeseion  of  some  article 
leads  him  to  give  B  a  ^ioe  for  it,  which  enables  B  in  torn  to 
obtain  some  pleasore  that  he  desires.  Bot  even  in  this  case  it 
is  dear  not  only  that  the  desires  of  A  and  B,  as  desixes  for 
pleasures,  are  not  directed  to  a  ooBunon  object,  bat  tiiat,  if  left 
to  their  natural  conise,  tiiey  wtmld  lead  to  conflict.    A  desins 
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the  pleomre  which  he  obUine  \>y  baying  the  article  of  B,  bat 
{qua  deeiring  pleasare)  he  does  not  desire,  he  has  an  aversion  to, 
the  loBB  of  means  to  other  pleasores  inTolved  in  paying  a  price 
for  it.  He  only  pays  the  price,  and  so  adjiutfl  hi^  desire  for 
pleasure  to  B's,  because  under  the  given  social  order  he  can 
obtain  the  article  in  no  other  way.  Tbe  desires,  in  short,  of 
difierent  men,  so  far  as  directed  each  to  some  pleasare,  are  in 
i^emeelveB  tendencies  to  confiict  between  man  and  man.  la 
many  cases,  through  the  action  of  society,  l^ere  has  come  to  be 
some  established  means  of  compromise  between  them,  suc^  as 
that  of  buying  and  selling;  but  the  cases  in  which  no  such 
settled  means  of  compromise  is  available,  and  in  which  ^ere- 
fore  A  cannot  gratify  his  particular  desire  for  pleasore  without 
depriving  B  of  the  chance  of  gratifying  his,  occnr  ocmatantly 
enoDgb  to  show  us  what  is  the  natural  tendency  of  a  deaire  for 
pleasure,  if  left  to  itself', 

28S.  If  we  are  enquiring,  then,  for  an  interest  adequate  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  an  ever-widening  social  nnion,  in 

'  Eaot  (Wsrktk  ed.  BoHnknuii,  viij.  p.  138)  illiutmte*  the  bllaroy,  w  ha  oon-  . 
tiden  it,  of  lappoaing  d>*t  &  monl  bannony  otn  result  from  the  desire  oil  the  part 
of  noh  mac  for  his  own  greateat  ploaaore,  bj  the  story  of  (ha  pledge  givea  by 
King  Fnndi  to  the  Smperor  Gbariea:  'was  mwD  Brader  Eu4  hikbon  will 
(Mulaod),  das  will  ieh  aoch  haben.'  It  wHI  natnnllj  be  retorted  on  Kant  Ukat 
the  llluttfatdrai  Is  iiiapt,  beoauie,  while  Charlea  and  Frajids  ooold  not  eaoh  poasesa 
the  dachy  of  Hllan,  the  pleasures  deaii^  by  men  of  well-regulated  minds  are  sa<^ 
that  ea(^  can  gratl^  his  deure  without  Interfering  with  the  gratification  of  the 
other.  On  refleotion,  however,  it  will  appear  that  this  povlbili^  of  adjusting  tha 
desina  for  pleasnre  of  difibrant  man  (aa  in  buying  and  selling)  depends  on  the  pre- 
senoe  of  coutiolllng  agendes  which  are  thcmselvee  not  the  product  of  derires  for 
pleasures ;  and  that  on  the  estranging  tendency  of  tbese  desires,  if  left  to  them- 
sdves,  Kant  is  substantially  right.  There  are,  no  doubt,  sooial  pleasures,  plea- 
sona  which  are  like  all  others  in  that  eaoh  man  who  deaina  tbem  desires  them  br 
himself  alone,  bat  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  in  company,  and  which  theiefoK 
bring  men  together.  But  though  desires  fbr  such  {deaoures  might  lead  men  to 
assooiata  temporarily  for  the  purpose  of  thedr  gratiGcalioD,  the  aiaociatloa  woold 
itself  tend  to  bring  them  into  collision  with  other  men  anodated  for  a  like  pm- 
pose,  and  would  be  liable  to  perpetual  disruption,  as  demres  Ibr  pleasaAs  of  a  dif' 
ferent  kind  arose  in  tha  persons  aa  lusodsted.  There  are-also  pleasures,  ftich  •■ 
tbe  enjf^ment  of  the  common  aii  and  BUOtUne,  of  which  tbe  sonroea  cannot  be 
appn^iriated,  and  for  whioh  therefore,  under  tbe  dmplest  oooditlons  of  life,  tlie 
deaire  as  entertained  by  different  men  cannot  tend  to  omfliot.  Under  any  other 
oonditions,  however,  tbe  opportunity  for  enjoying  such  pleamrei^  though  not  the 
Bonroea  of  tbem,  would  become  matter  of  oompetdUotv  and  thneupon  Uta  dearq 
f  Ttm  fbr  tbem  would  become  a  tendeni^  to  confiiok 
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vhicti  the  oUitne  of  all  are  acknowledged  by  the  loyal  citizeo  as 
the  measare  of  what  he  may  claim  for  himself,  it  is  not  in  the 
desire  for  pleasure  that  we  can  find  it,  or  in  those  '  particnlar 
passions,'  each  as  ambition,  which  are  wrong-ly  supposed  to  have 
pleasure  for  their  object,  but  which  resemble  the  desire  for 
pleasure  in  being  directed  to  some  object  private  in  each  case 
to  Uie  person  nnder  the  influeiice  of  the  paasioa.  Given  a  social 
authority  strong  enough  to  insist  on  respect  for  geaeral  con- 
Tenienee  in  the  individual's  pursuit  of  his  ends,  and  minded  to 
do  so,  then  desire  for  pleasure,  aversion  from  pain,  and  the 
various  ef^foistic  passions,  may  adjust  themselves  to  it£  require- 
ments and  even  be  enlisted  in  its  service ;  but  they  cannot  be 
the  source  of  such  an  authority.  It  can  have  its  origin  only  in 
an  interest  of  which  the  object  is  a  common  good ;  a  good  in 
the  effort  after  which  there  can  be  no  competition  between  man 
and  man ;  of  which  the  pursait  by  any  individual  is  an  equal 
service  to  others  and  to  himself.  Such  a  good  may  be  pursued  in 
many  different  forms  by  persons  qolte  anconscious  of  any  com- 
munity in  their  puranits ;  by  the  craflsman  or  writer,  set  upon 
making  his  work  as  good  as  he  can  without  reference  to  his  own 
glorification;  by  the  iather  devoted  to  the  education  of  bis 
family,  or  the  citizen  devoted  to  the  service  of  bis  state.  No 
one  probably  can  present  to  himself  the  manner  of  its  pursnit^ 
as  it  must  have  been  pursued  in  order  to  the  formation  of  the 
most  primitive  tribal  or  civil  society.  If  we  would  find  an  ex- 
pression applicable  to  it  in  all  its  forms,  'the  realisation  of  the 
capacities  of  the  human  soul,'  01 '  the  perfecting  of  man,'  seems 
beet  suited  for  the  purpose.  To  most  men,  indeed,  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  any  common  good,  this  expression  might  convey 
no  meaning.  Nevertheless  it  is  as  part  of,  or  as  contributing  to, 
such  a  realisation,  that  the  object  of  their  pursuit  has  its  attrac- 
tion for  them ;  and  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  it  has  the 
characteristic  described,  of  being  an  object  for  which  there  can 
be  no  competition  between  man  and  man,  and  of  which  the 
pursuit  is  of  general  service. 

S84.  Of  such  a  good  there  had,  of  course,  been  pursuit  ages 
before  the  Greek  philosophers  began  to  reflect  on  it  and  seek  to 
define  it.  A  proof  of  this  was  the  very  existence  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  the  philosophers  lived,  and  (^  which  they 
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themselves  txAj  professed  to  explain  the  true  idea.  But  it  is 
one  thing  for  men  to  be  actuated  by  an  inward  demand  for — to 
make  epiritual  effort  after — a  good  which  in  its  intrinsic  natnre 
is  universal  or  common  to  all  men ;  another  thing  for  them  to 
conceive  it  in  its  universality.  It  was  becanse  it  helped  men  to 
such  a  coneeption  of  the  good  in  its  nniversality  Uiat  the  teooh- 
ing  of  the  philosophers  was  of  so  much  practical  importance  in  the 
social  history  of  man.  The  Greek  citizen  who  loyally  served  his 
state,  or  sought  to  know  the  troth  for  its  own  sake,  was  striving 
for  a  good  not  private  to  himself  but  in  its  own  natnre  universal ; 
yet  he  had  no  notion  of  there  being  any  identity  in  the  ends  of 
living,  for  himself  on  the  one  side,  and  for  slaves  and  barbariana 
on  the  other.  The  philoBophers  themselves — such  was  the  prac- 
tical limitation  of  their  view  by  the  conditions  of  life  around 
them — would  not  have  told  him  that  there  was.  But  when  they 
told  him  that  the  object  of  his  life  should  be  duly  to  fulfil  his 
function  as  a  man,  or  to  contribute  to  a  good  consisting  in  a 
realisation  of  the  soul's  fecolties,  they  were  directing  him  to  an 
object  which  in  fact  was  common  to  him  with  all  men,  without 
possibility  of  competition  for  it,  without  distinction  of  Greek  or 
barbarian,  bond  or  free.  Their  teaching  was  thus,  in  its  own 
nature,  of  a  kind  to  yield  a  social  result  which  they  did  not 
themselves  contemplate,  and  which  tended  to  make  good  the 
practical  shortcomings  of  their  teaching  itself. 

285.  It  would  not  be  to  the  purpose  here  to  enter  on  the 
complicated  and  probably  unanswerable  qaeation  of  the  share 
which  different  personal  influences  may  have  had  in  gaining 
acceptance  for  the  idea  of  human  brotherhood,  and  in  giving 
it  some  practical  effect  in  the  organisation  of  society.  We 
have  no  diBposition  to  hold  a  brief  for  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers against  the  founders  of  the  Christian  Church,  or  for  the 
latter  against  the  former.  All  that  it  is  sought  to  maintain  is 
this ;  that  the  society  of  which  we  are  conscionsly  members— 
a  eooiety  founded  on  the  self-subordination  of  each  individual 
to  the  rational  claims  of  others,  and  potentially  all-inclusive — 
could  not  have  come  into  existence  except  (i)  through  the  action 
in  men  of  a  desire  of  which  (unlike  the  desire  for  pleasure)  the 
object  is  in  its  own  nature  common  to  all ;  and  (3)  throngh  the 
fiarmatioa  in  men's  minds  of  a  conception  of  what  this  object  is. 
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sufficiently  full  and  clear  to  prevent  its  being  regarded  as  an 
object  for  any  one  set  of  men  to  the  ezoloaion  of  another.  It 
was  among  the  followers  of  Socrates,  so  far  as  we  know,  that 
such  s  conception  was  for  the  first  time  formed  and  expressed— 
for  the  first  time,  at  any  rate,  in  the  history  of  the  traceahle 
antecedents  of  modem  Christendom.  Inevitable  prejudice,  arising 
from  the  condition  of  society  about  them,  prevented  them  from 
apprehending  the  social  corollaries  of  their  own  conception. 
Sut  the  conception  of  the  perfecting  of  man  as  the  good  for  all, 
of  a  habit  of  will  directed  to  that  work  in  some  of  its  forms  as 
the  good  for  each,  had  been  definitely  formed  in  certain  minds, 
and  only  needed  opportunity  to  bear  its  natnnd  fruit.  When 
through  the  establishment  of  the  '  Fax  Biomana '  round  the  basin 
of  the  Mediterranean,  or  otherwise,  the  external  conditions  had 
been  fulfilled  for  the  initiation  of  a  society  aiming  at  nni- 
versEdity;  when  a  person  had  appeared  charging  himself  with 
the  work  of  establishing  a  kingdom  of  God  among  men,  an- 
nouncing purity  of  heart  as  the  sole  condition  of  membership 
of  that  kingdom,  and  able  to  inspire  his  followers  with  a  belief 
in  the  perpetuity  of  his  spiritual  presence  and  work  among 
Uiem ;  then  the  time  came  for  the  value  of  the  philosophers' 
work  to  appear. 

They  had  provided  men  with  a  definite  and,  in  principle,  true 
conception  of  what  it  is  to  be  good — a  conception  involving  no 
conditions  but  sncb  as  it  belongs  to  man  as  man,  without 
distinction  of  race  or  caste  or  intellectual  gifts,  to  fulfil.  When 
the  old  barriers  of  nation  and  caste  were  being  broken  dowa ; 
when  a  new  society,  all-embracing  in  idea  and  aspiration,  was 
forming  itself  on  the  baais  of  the  common  vocation  '  Be  ye 
perfect  as  your  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect,'  there  was  need  of 
conceptions,  at  once  definite  and  free  from  national  or  ceremonial 
limitations,  as  to  the  modes  of  virtuous  living  in  which  that 
vocation  was  to  be  fulfilled.  Without  them  the  universal  society 
must  have  remained  an  idea  and  aspiration,  for  there  would  have 
been  no  intellectual  medium  through  which  its  members  could 
communicate  and  co-operate  with  each  other  in  furtherance  of 
the  universal  object.  It  was  in  consequence  of  Greek  philo* 
sophy,  or  rather  of  that  general  reflection  upon  moi-ality  which 
Greek  philosophy  represented,  that  such  conceptions  were  fi>rtb- 
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coming.  By  tbeir  means  men  could  arrive  at,  a  common  under- 
standing of  the  goodness  which,  as  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ood,  it  was  to  be  their  common  object  to  promote  in  themselves 
and  others.  The  reciprocal  claim  of  all  upon  all  to  be  helped 
in  the  effort  aft«r  a  perfect  life  could  thus  be  rcDdered  into  a 
langua^  intelligible  to  all  who  bad  assimilated  the  moral  oaltore 
of  the  Oraeco-Roman  world.  For  them  oonscions  membership 
of  a  society  foanded  on  the  acknowledgement  of  this  claim 
became  a  definite  poasibility.  And  as  the  possibility  was  realised, 
as  conscious  membership  of  such  a  society  became  an  accom- 
plished spiritual  fact,  men  became  aware  of  manifold  relatioDSt 
unthought  of  by  the  philosophers,  in  which  the  virtues  of 
courage,  temperance  and  justice  were  to  be  exercised,  and  from 
the  recognition  of  which  it  resulted  that,  while  the  principle  of 
those  virtues  remained  as  the  philosophers  had  conceived  it,  the 
range  of  action  understood  to  be  implied  in  being  thus  virtuous 
became  (as  we  have  seen)  so  much  wider. 

286.  It  will  be  well  here  to  recall  the  main  points  to  which 
our  enquiry  in  its  later  stages  has  been  directed.  Our  theory 
has  been  that  the  development  of  morality  is  founded  on  the 
action  in  man  of  an  idea  of  true  or  absolute  good,  consisting  in 
the  full  cealisation  of  the  capabilities  of  the  human  soul.  This 
idea,  however,  according  to  our  view,  acts  in  man,  to  begin 
with,  only  as  a  demand  unconscious  of  the  ftill  nature  of  its 
object.  The  demand  is  indeed  from  the  outset  quite  different 
from  a  desire  for  pleasure.  It  is  at  its  lowest  a  demand  for 
some  well-being  which  shall  be  common  to  the  individual  de- 
siring it  with  others ;  and  only  as  such  does  it  yield  those 
institutions  of  the  family,  the  tribe,  and  the  state,  which  further 
determine  the  morality  of  the  individual.  The  formation  of 
more  adequate  conceptions  of  the  end  to  which  the  demand  is 
directed  we  have  traced  to  two  influences,  separable  for  purposes 
of  abstract  thought  but  not  in  fact :  one,  the  natural  development, 
under  favouring  conditions,  of  the  institutions,  just  mentioned, 
to  which  the  demand  gives  rise ;  the  other,  reflection  alike  upon 
these  institutions  and  upon  those  well-reputed  habits  of  action 
which  have  been  formed  in  their  maintenance  and  as  tbeir  effect. 
Under  these  influences  there  has  arisen,  through  a  process  of 
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which  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  oatline,  on  the  one 
hand  an  ever-widening  conception  of  the  range  of  persons  be- 
tween whom  the  common  good  is  common,  on  the  other  a 
conception  of  the  natare  of  the  common  good  itself,  consistent 
with  its  being  the  object  of  a  nniversal  society  co-extensive  with 
mankind.  The  good  has  come  \a  be  conceived  with  increasing 
clearness,  not  as  anything  which  one  man  or  set  of  men  can  gain 
or  enjoy  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  but  as  a  spiritual  activity  in 
which  all  may  partake,  and  in  which  all  moat  partake,  if  it  is  to 
amount  to  a  full  realisation  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  sonl. 
And  the  progress  of  thought  in  individuals,  by  which  the  con- 
ception of  the  good  has  been  thus  freed  &om  material  limi- 
tations, has  gone  along  witli  a  progress  in  social  unification 
which  has  made  it  possible  for  men  practically  to  conceive  a  claim 
of  alt  upon  all  for  freedom  and  support  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
common  end.  Thus  the  ideal  of  virtue  which  our  consciences 
acknowledge  has  come  to  be  the  devotion  of  character  and  life, 
ID  whatever  channel  the  idiosyncrasy  and  circumstances  of  the 
individual  may  determine,  to  a  perfecting  of  man,  which  is 
itself  conceived  not  as  an  external  end  to  be  attained  by  good- 
ness, but  as  consisting  in  such  a  life  of  self-devoted  activity  on 
the  part  of  all  persons.  From  the  difficulty  of  presenting  to 
ourselves  in  any  positive  form  what  a  society,  perfected  in  this 
sense,  wouldbe,  we  may  take  refuge  in  describing  the  object  of 
the  devotion,  which  our  conecienoea  demand,  as  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number ;  and  until  we  puzzle  ourselves 
with  analysis,  such  an  account  may  be  sufficient  for  practical 
purposes.  But  our  theory  becomes  false  to  the  real  demand  of 
conscience,  if  it  interprets  this  happiness  except  as  including  and 
dependent  upon  the  unimpeded  ^Lcrcise  by  the  greatest  number 
of  a  will,  the  same  in  principle  with  that  which  conscience  calls 
upon  the  individual  to  aim  at  in  himself. 

287.  No  sooner,  however,  has  such  a  statement  been  made  in 
r^ard  to  the  end  of  moral  effort  than  one  becomes  aware  how 
liable  it  is  to  be  understood  in  au  abstract  sense,  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  meaning  which  it  is  intended  to  convey.  It  seems  to 
reduce  the  life  of  thoroughly  realised  spiritual  capacity,  in  which 
we  must  suppose  all  that  is  now  inchoate  in  the  way  of  art 
and  knowledge,  no  less  than  of  moral  efibrte,  to  have  reached 
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completion,  to  a  level  with  that  efibrt  as  we  know  it  under 
those  conditionfl  of  impeded  activity  which  alone  (ae  it  might 
seem)  give  a  meaning  to  snch  phrases  as  '  self-sacrifice '  or  a 
'  devoted  will.'  The  student  of  Aristotle  will  naturally  recall  his 
saying,  hLif^kfti^Ba  Xvn  trxp\i^»iitii,  ro!  noXtfitmiMi'  tv'  flp'/jinpi 
iy<t>ii<v  ^  and  will  object  to  us  that,  while  professing  to  follow 
in  principle  Aristotle's  conception  of  virtne  as  directed  to  the 
att^nment  of  a  good  ooueisting  in  a  realisation  of  the  soul's 
powers,  we  are  foigetting  Aristotle's  pronounced  judgment  that 
the  highest  form  of  this  realisation,  and  witii  it  complete  'happi- 
ness,' was  to  be  reached  not  in  the  exercise  of  the  '  practical 
virtues'  with  their  attendant  puna  and  unrest,  bnt  in  the  life  of 
pure  contemplation,  which,  whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in 
forming  any  positive  conception  of  it,  was  certainly  understood 
as  excluding  self-denial  and  all  the  qualities  which  we  naturally 
take  to  be  characteristic  of  moral  goodness.  Even  those  who 
may  be  disposed  to  think  that  Aristotle's  langaage  about  the 
blessedness  of  the  contemplative  life  expresses  little  more  than  a 
philosopher's  conceit ;  that,  if  apph'ed  to  the  pursuit  of  science 
and  philosophy  as  we  in  fact  painfully  pursue  them,  it  is  quite 
untrue ;  and  that,  in  any  attempt  to  translate  it  into  an  account 
of  some  fruition  of  the  Qodhead  higher  than  we  can  yet  ex- 
perience, we  pass  at  once  into  a  region  of  unreality — even  sach 
'  persons  may  be  ready  to  accept  his  view  in  its  negative  applica- 
tion. They  may  thiub  that  he  makes  ont  his  case  unanswerably 
against  the  supposition  that  moral  goodness  in  any  intelligible 
sense  can  be  carried  on  into,  or  be  a  determining  element  in,  the 
life  in  which  ultimate  good  is  actually  attained. 

288.  In  meeting  thb  objection  it  must  be  once  more  admitted 
that  our  view  of  what  the  life  wonld  be,  in  which  ultimate  good 
was  actually  attained,  can  never  be  an  adeqaate  view.  It  con- 
sists of  the  idea  that  snch  a  life  must  be  possible,  filled  up  as 
regards  particulars,  in  some  inadequate  measure,  by  reflection  on 
the  habits  and  activities,  on  the  modes  of  life  and  character, 
which  through  influence  of  that  idea  have  been  brought  into 
being.  If  the  idea,  as  it  actuates  us,  carried  with  it  a  foil 
consciousness  of  what  its  final  realisation  Would  be,  the  distinction 

'  r.t.  'We  give  up  leliare  in  ordra  to  enjoy  it,  umI  wamaka  warforthsBBkaof 
biTing  ^sMe.'    Eth,  Nio.  X.  rit  6. 
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between  idea  and  realisation  would  be  at  an  end.  Bat  while  for 
thiB  teasoD  it  is  impossible  for  na  to  say  what  the  perfecting  of 
man,  of  which  the  idea  actuates  the  moral  life,  in  its  actual 
attainment  might  be,  we  can  discern  certain  conditions  which, 
if  it  is  to  satisfy  the  idea,  it  must  fulfil.  It  most  be  a  perfecting 
of  man — not  of  any  human  facnlty  in  abstraction,  or  of  any 
imaginary  individuals  in  that  detachment  from  social  relations 
in  which  they  would  not  be  men  at  all.  We  are  therefore 
justified  in  holding  that  it  could  not  be  attained  in  s  life  of 
mere  scientifio  and  artistic  activity,  any  more  than  in  one  of 
'practical'  exertion  from  which  those  activities  were  absent; 
in  holding  fortiier  that  the  life  in  which  it  is  attained  must  be  a 
social  life,  in  whioh  all  men  freely  and  consciously  co-operate, 
since  otherwise  the  possibilities  of  their  nature,  as  agents  who  are 
ends  to  themselves,  could  not  be  realised  in  it ;  and,  as  a  corollary 
of  this,  that  it  must  be  a  life  determined  by  one  harmonious  will 
—a  will  of  all  which  is  the  will  of  each — such  as  we  have 
previously  called,  in  treating  it  as  the  condition  of  individual 
virtue,  a  devoted  will ;  t.  e,  a  will  having  for  its  object  the  per- 
fection which  it  aloDe  can  maintain. 

When  we  speak  of  the  formation  of  such  a  will  in  all  men  as 
itself  constituting  that  tme  end  of  moral  efibrt,  relation  to 
which  gives  the  virtues  their  value,  we  understand  it,  not  as 
determined  merely  by  an  abstract  idea  of  law,  but  as  implying 
(what  it  most  in  &ct  imply)  a  whole  world  of  beneficent  social 
activities,  which  it  shall  sustain  and  co-ordinate.  These  activi- 
ties, as  they  may  become  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  mankind,  we 
cannot  present  to  onrselvea;  bat  they  would  not  be  the  activities 
of  a  more  perfect  mankind,  unless  they  were  the  expression  of 
a  will  which  porsaea  them  for  their  own  sake,  or  as  its  own 
fulfilment.  Such  a  will  therefore  we  may  rightly  take  to  be  ta 
principle  that  perfect  life,  unknown  to  us  except  in  its  prin- 
ciple, which  is  the  end  of  morality;  a  like  will  being  the  condi- 
tion of  those  virtues,  known  to  us  not  in  principle  merely 
but  in  some  imperfect  exercise,  which  form  the  means  to 
that  end, 

289.  This  explanation  made,  we  return  to  our  statement  that 
'the  ideal  of  virtoe  which  our  consciences  acknowledge  has  C(.me 
to  be  the  devotion  of  character  and  life  to  a  perfecting  of  man. 
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which  16  iteelf  conceived  aa  mnBietiDg  in  a  life  of  self-devoted 
activity  on  the  part  of  all  peraone.*  This  statement  naturally 
snggeste  two  fbrtber  lines  of  objection  and  enqniiy.  If  we  are 
to  accept  it  as  a  true  account  of  the  ideal  of  virtue,  what  is  te  be 
said,  it  may  be  asked,  of  those  activities,  those  developed  facuN 
ties,  in  the  parsait  of  knowledge  and  in  the  practice  of  art, 
which  we  undoubtedly  value  and  admire,  and  which  the  ancient 
philosophers  for  that  reason  rightly  reckoned  virtues,  but  which 
would  not  commonly  be  thought  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
such  devotion  of  character  and  life  to  a  perfecting  of  man  as 
is  here  made  out  to  be  at  once  the  essence  and  the  end  of  virtue, 
either  in  the  way  of  implying  it  on  the  part  of  the  man  of 
science  aud  the  artist,  or  as  tending  to  promote  it  in  others  ? 
That  they  tend  to  general  pleasure  may  perhaps  be  admitted, 
but  can  it  be  seriously  held  that  they  contribato  to  a  true  good 
consisting  in  self-devoted  activity  on  the  part  of  all  persons? 
Must  we  not  either  be  cootent  to  accept  the  account  of  true 
good  as  consigting  in  that  general  pleasnre  to  which  the  practice 
of  the  moral  virtues  and  the  pursuit  of  science  and  art  may,  at 
least  with  much  plausibility,  be  alike  considered  means ;  or,  if 
we  will  not  accept  this  account  of  the  end  of  morality,  must  we 
not  admit  that  the  value  of  the  moral  virtues  on  the  one  side, 
and  that  of  intellectual  excellence,  scientific  or  artistic,  on  the 
other,  cannot  be  deemed  relative  to  one  common  good  7 

290.  To  any  one  who  has  accepted  the  reasons  given  for 
rejecting  the  notion  that  pleasnre  is  the  true  good,  and  who  at 
the  same  time  recognises  the  necessity  of  conceiving  some  ulti- 
mate unity  of  good,  to  which  all  true  valaee  are  relative,  these 
questions  present  a  serious  di£Sculty.  It  shall  be  dealt  with  in 
the  sequel,  and  is  noticed  here  in  order  to  record  the  writer's 
admission  that  it  cannot  be  passed  over'.     But  for  the  present, 

'  [The  queetton  ia  not  disouned  in  the  ProXtgomtna  to  £m«i,  and  fWim  ft  nurit 
at  tbU  point  in  the  Authw'a  Buunuoript  f t  U  *liQ<»t  oertun  thkt  he  h»d  kbandonsd 
the  ideft  of  deaUng  with  it  in  the  preaent  volume.  It  hu  however  been  thought 
beet  to  print  the  aeotiDD  in  iti  entirety.  The  rrader  will  probttblj  gktber  &om 
Book  in  >  general  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  diffioulty  would  have  been  met, 
eapedallf  if  he  lememben  that  the  carl  ba>  been  throu^out  defined  ae  "Cda  raaliaa- 
tion  of  the  poeribilitie*  of  human  nature,  and  that  devotion  to  saoh  object!  a*  the 
well-being  of  a  familj,  the  sanitation  of  a  town,  or  the  compoeition  of  a  book,  has 
been  deaoribed  aa  an  unconaoioui  punuit  of  thi*  end.    In  other  wordi,  the  pnianit 
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cODsidering  the  readiDess  with  which  moet  people  acquiesce  in 
the  dietinction  of  moral  from  other  excellence,  as  if  it  were 
relative  to  an  end  of  its  own  with  which  Bcience  and  art,  as  sncb, 
have  nothing  to  do,  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  precedence  to 
another  order  of  objections  with  which  our  dootrine  ie  likely  to 
he  challenged. 
'  Of  what  avail,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  theory  of  the  good  and 
of  goodness  here  stated  for  the  settlement  of  any  of  the  q  nestions 
whicb  a  moralist  is  expected  to  help  oa  to  settle?  We  want 
some  available  criterion  of  right  and  wrong  in  action.  We  want 
a  theory  of  Duty  which,  as  applied  to  the  circumstances  of  life, 
can  be  constmed  into  particular  duties,  so  that  we  may  be  able 
to  judge  how  far  our  own  actions  and  lives  (to  say  nothing  of 
those  of  others)  are  what  they  should  be,  and  may  have  some  general 
guide  to  the  line  of  conduct  we  should  adopt  in  circumstances 
where  use  and  wont  will  either  not  guide  us  at  all,  or  will  lead 
us  astray.  But  the  theory  advanced  above,  construed  in  the 
natural  way,  would  seem  too  severe  to  admit  of  practical  use,  for 
it  would  offer  nothing  hat  norealisable  counsels  of  perfection ; 
while,  construed  in  another  way,  it  would  seem  to  allow  of  our 
treating  any  and  every  action  as  having  its  measure  of  good.  If 
it  is  meant  that,  in  order  to  be  morally  good — ^in  order  to  satisfy 
a  duly  exacting  conscience — an  action  must  have  for  its  motive 
a  desire  consciously  directed  to  human  perfection^  we  shall  have 
a  standard  of  goodness  whicb  might  indeed  serve  the  purpose,  bo 
far  as  we  acknowledged  it,  of  keeping  us  in  perpetual  self-abase- 
ment ;  but,  if  we  were  not  to  act  till  we  acted  from  such  a 
motive,  should  we  ever  act  at  all  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
theory  of  the  good  practically  means  no  more  than  that  the 
morality  of  actions  represents  the  operation  in  hnman  society  of 
an  impulse  after  self-realisation  on  the  part  of  some  impersonal 
spirit  of  mankind,  it  will  yield  no  criterion  of  the  good  and  had 

of  null  objeoti  for  their  own  oke*  !■  coniidered  to  luva  &  Utent  refsreiuw  to  tha 
wbols  of  which  thay  ue  pftrti,  a  raferenoe  which  would  beoome  coiucioaa  if  the 
whole  and  tha  part*  ware  ever  iqipoeed  to  each  other  ;  and  thii  point  of  view  would 
no  doubt  have  been  worked  out  with  regard  to  the  punuit  of  art  ud  acieiioe  aa 
endi  in  thenuelvea  (of.  i  370  lab  fin.).  The  qaeatiaa  becomee  mora  complicated 
when  the  person  who  devote*  hinuelf  to  art  or  Kienoe  ii  luppoeed  to  have  formed 
a  philoeophlckl  conception  of  the  ultimata  and;  and  on  thia  qneatioD  the  oon> 
eluding  pagei  of  the  volume  ihoatd  be  coosolted.] 
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in  action  ;  for  w«  miurt  hold  every  dietinotiyely  bnmaD  action, 
good  and  bad  alike,  to  be  characterised  by  the  reanlta  of  each 
operation.  Even  if  oar  theory  be  correct  in  regard  to  the 
spiritual  impulse,  other  than  desire  for  pleasure,  implied  id  the 
formation  of  morality  and  the  easceptibility  to  moral  ideals,  is  it 
not  after  all  by  a  calcnlation  of  pleasare-giving  consequences 
that  we  can  alone  decide  whether  an  action  which  has  been  done 
should  or  should  not  have  been  done,  or  which  of  the  courses  of 
action  open  to  as  under  any  given  complication  of  circumstances 
should  or  should  not  be  adopted  ? 

These  questions  will  be  considered  in  oar  next  Book, 
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291.  In  considering  whetter  our  theory  of  the  good  and  of 
goodness  can  be  of  nse  in  helping  ne  to  decide  what  ought  to  be 
done,  and  whether  we  are  doing  it,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  the  two  senses — the  fuller  and  the  more  restricted — in 
which  the  question,  What  ought  to  be  done  ?  may  be  raked.  It 
may  either  mean — and  this  is  the  narrower  sense  in  which  the 
question  may  be  asked — What  onght  an  action  to  be  as  deter* 
□lined  in  its  nature  by  its  effects  ?  or  it  may  be  asked  with  the 
fuller  meaning.  What  ought  the  octioD  to  be  with  reference  to 
the  state  of  mind  and  character  which  it  represents?  in  which 
case  the  simple  t(  itt  itpiTTtip;  becomes  equivalent  to  «»t  ^x^** 
vpdrrti  6  rd  i4op  itpimuv ;  The  former  is  the  sense  in  which  the 
question  is  asked,  when  it  is  not  one  of  a  self-examining  conscience, 
but  of  perplexity  between  different  directions  in  which  duty  seems 
to  calL  The  latter  is  the  sense  in  which  a  man  asks  it  when  he 
is  comparing  his  practice  with  his  ideal.  We  reckon  the  latter 
seme  the  fuller,  because  a  man  canoct  properly  decide  whether, 
in  respect  of  character  and  motives,  be  ia  acting  as  he  ought, 
without  considering  the  effects  of  the  course  of  action  which  he 
is  pursuing,  as  compared  with  the  effects  of  other  courses  of  action 
which  it  is  open  to  him  to  pursue  ^ ;  while  he  can  compare  the 
value  of  one  set  of  effects  with  another  without  considering  the 

*  [ThU  itetwuBiit  ^oold  be  Uk«a  In  ooimeotiai  with  (  304  ftnd  ML] 
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nature  of  the  motives  which  might  prompt  him  to  the  odoptioa 
of  the  several  courses  of  action  leading  to  the  several  effects. 
Thus,  whereas  the  question  in  the  latter  sense  inclades  the 
question  as  asked  in  the  former  sense,  the  question  can  be  dealt 
with  in  tlie  former  sense  without  raising  it  in  the  latter. 

29S.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  whichever  of  these  dis- 
tinguishable senses  we  ask  the  question.  What  onght  to  be  done  ? 
the  answer  to  it  must  be  r^ulated  by  one  and  the  same  con- 
ception of  the  good.  If  we  hold,  according  to  the  explanation 
previously  given,  that  the  one  unconditional  good  is  the  good 
will,  this  must  be  the  end  by  reference  to  which  we  estimate  the 
effects  ctf  an  action.  The  circumstances  in  which  the  question  is 
raised,  whether  such  or  such  an  action  ought  to  be  done,  may  be  . 
of  a  kind,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  which  prevent  any  reference 
to  the  character  of  an  agent,  and  shut  us  up  in  our  moral  judg- 
ment of  the  act  to  a  consideration  of  its  effects ;  but  the  effects 
which  we  look  to,  according  to  onr  theory,  must  still  he  effects 
bearing  on  that  perfection  of  human  character  which  we  take  to 
be  the  good.  In  like  manner  the  consistent  Utilitarian  will 
answer  the  question  of  'ought  or  ought  not '  in  both  the  dis- 
tinguished senses  npon  one  and  the  same  principle.  He  decides 
what  ought  to  be  done  under  any  given  circumstances  by  con- 
sidering what  will  be  the  effects,  in  the  way  of  producing 
pleasure  or  pain,  of  the  several  courses  of  action  possible  under 
the  circumstances  ;  and  for  the  same  reasons  upon  which  he 
decides  what  the  action,  as  measured  by  its  effects,-  should  be,  he 
will  hold  that  it  should  be  done — will  be  of  more  value,  according 
to  the  same  standard,  if  done — in  a  state  of  mind  which  itself  in- 
volves pleasure  j  cheerfully  and  '  disinterestedly,'  not  under  any 
kind  of  constraint.  But  it  will  only  be  indirectly,  according  to 
him,  that  the  question  of  the  motive — of  the  ultimate  object  which 
the  man  sets  before  himself  in  doing  the  act — will  come  into 
account.  The  act  will  not  depend  for  its  goodness  or  moral 
value,  for  being  such  an  act  as  ought  to  be  done,  upon  this  motive 
or  object.  For  this  it  depends  simply,  according  to  the  Utili- 
tarian view,  upon  its  pleasure-giving  effects.  The  question 
whether  the  motive  from  which  the  act  proceeds  is  good  or  bad, 
a  motive  which  a  man  ought  or  ought  not  to  have,  is  a  separate 
question,  and  one  to  which  the  answer  depends  on  that  given  to 
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the  qoestion  whether  the  actions  to  which  snch  a  motive  ordin- 
arily incitefl  are  or  are  not  actions  which,  oB  the  groaod  of  their 
pleasure-giving  efiects,  ought  to  be  done.  The  motives  which 
we  ought  to  have,  the  dispoeitions  which  we  ought  to  cnltivate 
(if  indeed  the  term  '  ought,'  according  to  the  Utilitarian  view, 
can  be  applied  in  this  connection  at  all),  will  be  so  becaose  the;' 
lead  to  actions  productive  of  preponderating  pleasure*. 

29S.  Upon  the  view  of  the  moral  end  or  good  adopted  in  this 
treatise,  the  question  of  motive  and  the  question  of  effects  hold 
quite  a  different  relative  position  to  that  which  they  hold  in  the 
Utilitarian  system.  If  the  good  is  a  perfection  of  mankind,  of 
which  the  vital  bond  mast  be  a  will  on  the  part  of  all  men,  having 
acme  mode  of  that  perfection  for  its  otject,  it  will  only  be  in 
relation  to  a  state  of  will,  either  as  expressing  it  or  as  tending  to 
promote  it,  or  as  doing  both,  that  an  action  can  have  moral  value 
at  all.  The  actions  which  ought  to  be  done,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word,  are  actions  expressive  of  a  good  will,  in  the  sense  that 
they  represent  a  character  of  which  the  dominant  interest  is  in 
conduct  contributory  to  the  perfection  of  mankind,  in  doing  that 
which  so  contributes  for  the  sake  of  doing  it.  We  cannot  say 
with  complete  truth  of  any  action  which  has  been  done,  that  it 
has  been  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  unless  it  represents  such  a 
character,  or  of  any  action  contemplated  as  possible,  that  it  will 
be  what  it  ought  to  be,  except  on  supposition  that  it  will  fulfil 
the  same  condition. 

Bat  it  is  clear  that  even  among  past  actions  it  is  only  of  his 
own,  if  of  them,  that  a  man  has  really  the  means  of  judging 
whether  they  represent  snch  a  character.  Of  prospective  actions 
for  which  we  are  not  personally  and  immediately  responsible,  we 

>  Cf.  Mai'i  Ut[UUiiuili<iD,  p.  36,  not*.  'The  monlltj  of  the  action  de- 
pandi  cntinly  upon  the  intantioD — Uuit !«,  upoD  whM  the  agent  vi'Ut  todo'  (ta 
diatlDat  from  ths  (od  whiob  ha  M«tu  In  doing  it).  '  Bat  the  mo^Ta,  that  la,  tha 
fealing  which  make*  him  will  so  to  do,  whan  i(  make*  no  differaoca  in  the  act, 
makea  none  in  tha  monlity :  thoagfa  It  makaa  a  grant  diSereliM  in  our  moial 
eatiniKtlnn  nf  the  agent,  eapeciallj  if  it  iodioalaa  a  good  or  a  bad  habitnal  ditpon- 
(WH — a  bent  of  ohanoter  from  which  umfnl  or  fkt>m  which  bortful  aotiona  are 
likdy  to  ailae.'  '  Uaetnl '  of  ooune  here  mean*  pleaann-Kiving.  '  Whan  it  niJiM 
no  diffknnoe  in  tha  act '  maani,  when  It  makoa  no  diBaranoe  In  the  act  at  mtatartd 
hy  itt  outvard  effect:  That  the  motira  ahonld  make  no  difleranoa  to  an  act,  Ed 
It*  trna  or  full  DAturp,  wa  ihouM  proDounce,  aoonrdlns  to  tha  view  Mated  In 
the  text,  to  be  an  ImpowiUlity.   • 
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could  never  eay  t)h»t  they  ere  eacb  as  oaght  to  be  done,  if  we  con- 
sidered them  to  depend  for  being  bo  on  the  disposition  of  the 
agent ;  since  we  cannot  foresee  what  the  disposition  with  wbieb 
any  agent  will  do  them  will  be.  When  we  say  that  restraints 
ought  to  be  put  upon  the  liqnor-traffiCj  or  that  a  mistress  ought 
to  look  carefully  after  her  Berrants,  or  that  oar  neighbour  onght 
to  give  his  children  a  better  education,  we  are  not  making  any 
reference  in  thought  to  any  motive  or  disposition  fitim  which  we 
suppose  that  the  obligatory  act  will  proceed.  In  such  cases,  as 
in  all  where  we  apply  the  predicates  '  ought '  and  '  ought  not ' 
otherwise  than  in  rejection  upon  our  own  acts,  or  in  some  inter- 
pretation of  the  acts  of  others  founded  on  an  ascription  to  them 
of  motives  which  we  think  their  acts  evidence,  we  are  not  con- 
templating the  acts  in  their  full  nature.  The  full  nature,  for  in- 
stance, of  a  father's  act  in  providing  for  the  education  of  his 
children  depends  on  the  character  or  state  of  will  which  it 
represents ;  and  what  this  is  in  any  particular  case  no  one 
can  tell.  But  the  action  has  a  nature,  though  not  its  whole 
nature,  in  respect  of  its  effect  upon  the  children,  and  through 
them  upon  others  j  and  we  can  abstract  this  nature  from  its 
nature  in  relation  to  the  will  of  the  &ther,  without  error  resulting 
in  onr  judgment  as  to  the  former,  just  as  we  can  judge  correctly 
of  the  mechanical  relations  of  a  muscular  effort  without  taking 
account  of  the  organic  processes  on  which  the  effort  really 
depends. 

It  is  an  abstraction  of  this  kind  that  we  have  to  make  in  all 
cases  where  we  judge,  without  reference  to  ourselves,  that  a 
certain  sort  of  action,  not  yet  done,  is  one  that  onght  to  be  done ; 
and  it  mi^t  be  well  if  we  could  make  up  our  minds  that  we  are 
not  warranted  in  going  further  when  we  judge  the  actions  of 
others.  Histories,  no  doubt,  would  be  much  shortened,  and 
would  be  found  much  duller,  if  speculations  about  the  motives 
(as  distinct  from  the  mtenivmt)  of  the  chief  historical  agents  were 
omitted  ;  nor  shall  we  soon  cease  to  criticise  the  actions  of  con- 
temporaries on  the  strength  of  inferHoces  from  act  to  motive. 
But  in  all  this  we  are  on  very  uncertain  ground.  It  is  clearly 
quite  right  in  judging  either  of  historical  or  contemporary 
actions  to  take  accountj  so  &r  as  possible,  of  all  the  circnm- 
etanoes — to  appreciate  the  bearings  of  any  act  as  presented  to 
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those  who  were  or  are  contemed  in  doin^  it,  to  coDsidet  what 
the  effects  of  it,  as  probably  contemplated  \>y  them,  were  or  ara. 
Bnt  this  IB  a  different  thing  from  trying  to  aecertAin  the  state  of 
character  on  the  part  of  the  agents  which  the  actions  represent, 
and  in  ignorance  of  which  the  full  moral  natare  of  the  acts  is 
not  known.  It  is  wiser  not  to  make  gaesees  where  we  can  do 
DO  more  than  guess,  and  to  confine  ourselves,  where  no  quettion  of 
self-condemnation  or  telf-approval  it  involved,  to  measuring  tho 
value  of  actions  by  their  effects  without  reference  to  the  character 
of  the  agents ;  as  we  must  do  (sahject  to  a  reservation  to  be 
stated  below)  where  the  question  is  whether  an  action,  not  yet 
done,  ought  to  be  done  or  not. 

294.  After  this  statement  we  shall  naturally  be  called  on  to 
explain  in  what  oases  and  in  what  way,  according  to  our  theory, 
a  man  should  endeavour,  when  it  is  an  action  which  he  has  him- 
self done,  or  thinks  of  doing,  that  is  in  question,  to  consider  it 
in  what  we  have  called  its  full  moral  nature,  i.  e.  with  reference 
not  merely  to  effects  which  it  has  had  01  is  likely  to  have,  but  to 
the  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  agent  which  it  expresses  or 
would  express.  Before  doing  so,  however,  let  us  make  sure  that 
the  reader  is  under  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  points  at  issue 
with  the  Utilitarians,  with  whom  we  agree  in  holding  thatordinary 
judgments  upon  the  moral  value  of  actions  must  be  founded  on 
consideration  of  their  effects  alone.  To  the  Utilitarian  the  virtu- 
ous character  is  good  simply  as  a  means  to  an  end  quite  different 
from  itself,  namely  a  maximum  of  possible  pleasure.  An  action 
is  good,  or  has  moral  value,  or  is  one  that  oiight  \a  be  done, 
upon  the  same  ground.  If  two  actions,  done  by  different  men, 
are  alike  in  their  production  of  pleasure,  they  are  alike  in  moral 
value,  though  the  doer  of  one  is  of  virtuous  character  and  the 
doer  of  the  other  is  not  so.  In  our  view  the  virtuous  character  ia 
good,  not  as  a  means  to  a  '  snmmum  bonam  '  other  than  itself, 
but  as  in  principle  identical  with  the  'summum  bonum';  and 
accordingly,  if  two  actions  conld  be  alike  in  their  moral  effects 
(as  they  very  well  may  be  in  production  of  pleasure)  which 
represent,  the  one  a  more  virtuous,  the  other  a  less  virtuous 
character,  they  would  still  be  quite  different  in  moral  value.  The 
one  would  be  more,  the  other  less,  of  a  good,  according  to  the 
kind  of  character  which  tbey  severally  represent.     But  it  is  only 
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as  action  done  by  himself  that  a  man  has  the  means  of  eatimatiD^ 
ID  relation  to  the  character  represented  by  it.  Actions  done  by 
others,  if  aimilar  outwardly  or  in  effect,  can  only  be  referred  to 
similar  states  of  character,  though  the  states  which  they  represent 
may  in  fact  be  most  different ;  and  in  regard  to  aoiioBS  simply 
contemplated  as  possible  the  question  of  the  character  represented 
by  them  cannot  be  raised  at  all.  When  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  however,  a  consideration  of  effects  can  alone  enter  into  the 
moral  valuation  of  an  act,  the  effects  to  be  considered,  according 
to  oar  view,  will  be  different  ^om  those  of  whieh  the  Utilitarian, 
according  to  bis  principles,  would  take  acconnt.  They  will  be 
effeota,  not  in  the  way  of  producing  pleasure,  but  in  the  way  of 
contributing  to  that  perfection  of  mankind,  of  which  the  essence 
is  a  good  will  on  the  part  of  all  persons.  These  are  the  effects 
which,  in  our  view,  an  action  must  in  &ct  tend  to  produce,  if  it 
is  one  that  (Mght  to  be  done,  according  to  the  most  limited  sense 
of  that  phrase ;  just  as  these  are  the  effects  for  the  laie  of  wkick 
it  must  be  done,  if  it  is  done  m  it  ought  to  be  done. 

295.  For  an  omniscient  being,  indeed,  the  distinction — un- 
avoidable for  ne — between  the  judgment  that  an  action  ought  to 
be  done,  and  the  judgment  that  an  action  is  done  as  it  ought 
to  be  done,  would  not  exist.  It  is  occasioned  by  a  eepatation  in 
the  moral  judgment  of  act  from  motive,  only  possible  for  an  im- 
perfect intelligence.  An  omniscient  being  could  not  contemplate 
a  futore*  action  as  merely  possible,  or  apart  from  the  motive 
which  must  really  caasa  it  when  it  comes  to  be  done,  any  more 
than  it  could  &il  to  know  the  motive  of  every  act  that  has  been 
done.  Knowing  the  state  of  will  from  which  every  future  act 
will  proceed,  as  well  as  that  ^m  which  every  past  act  has  pro- 
ceeded, it  would  not  regard  any  act  as  being  what  it  should  be, 
unless  the  character  expressed  by  it  were  what  it  should  be.  It 
would  trace  the  effect  of  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  character 
in  the  actual  consequences  of  the  action.  For  it  is  only  to  onr 
limited  vision  that  there  can  seem  to  be  such  a  thing  as  good 
effecte  from  an  aoUon  that  is  had  in  respect  of  the  will  which  it 
represents,  and  that  in  consequence  the  question  becomes  possiblej 
whether  the  morality  of  an  action  is  determined  by  its  motive  or 
by  its  consequencea  There  is  no  real  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
good  or  evil  in  the  motive  of  aa  action  is  exactly  measured  by 
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the  good  or  evil  in  it«  coQBequancea,  as  rightly  eetimaW — 
t^timated,  that  is,  in  their  bearing  on  the  production  of  a  good 
will  or  the  perfecting  of  mankind.  The  contrary  only  appears 
to  be  the  case  on  account  of  the  limited  view  we  take  both  of 
action  and  coaeeqaenees.  We  notice,  for  instance,  that  selfish 
motives  lead  an  able  man  to  he^  a  movement  of  political  reform 
which  has  beneficent  consequcnoee.  Here,  we  say,  is  an  action 
bad  in  itself,  according  to  the  morality  of  the  'good  will,'  bnt 
which  hoe  good  eSects :  is  it  to  be  judged  according  to  its  motive, 
or  according  to  it«  eSecta  ?  Bnt,  in  fact,  if  we  look  a  little  more 
closely,  we  shall  find  that  the  selfish  politioal  leader  was  himself 
much  moro  of  ui  instrament  than  of  an  originating  cause,  and 
that  his  action  vn,a  bat  a  trifling  element  in  the  enm  or  eeriee  of 
actions  which  yielded  the  political  movemait.  The  good  in  die 
effect  of  the  movement  will  really  correspond  to  the  degree  of 
good  will  which  has  been  exerted  in  bringing  it  about ;  and  the 
effects  of  any  selfishness  in  ita  promoters  will  appear  in  some 
limitation  to  the  good  which  it  brings  to  society. 

It  is  seldom  indeed  that  the  most  conspicnous  actors  on  the 
world's  stage  are  known  to  us  enongh  from  the  inside,  or  that 
the  movements  in  which  they  take  part  oan  be  contemplated 
widi  sufficieat  completeness,  to  enable  ns  very  cwtainly  to  verify 
this  assurance  in  regard  to  them.  But  the  more  we  learn  of  such 
a  person,  for  instance,  as  Napoleon,  and  of  the  work  which  seemed 
to  be  his,  the  more  clearly  does  it  appear  how  what  was  evil  in 
it  arose  out  of  his  pereonal  Bclfisbness  and  that  of  bis  oontempo- 
raries,  while  what  was  good  in  it  was  due  to  higher  and  purer 
influences  of  which  he  and  they  were  but  the  medium.  And 
within  the  mora  limited  range  of  a&irs  which  each  of  as  oan 
observe  for  himself  a  like  lesson  is  being  constantly  learot.  If 
the  '  best  motives '  seem  sometimes  to  lead  to  actions  which  are 
miscbievons  in  resnlte,  it  is  becanse  these  '  best  motives '  have 
not  been  good  enough.  Kthere  has  been  no  other  taint  of  selfish- 
ness about  them,  yet  they  have  been  act«d  on  inconsiderately; 
which  means  that  the  agent  has  been  too  selfish  to  take  the 
tronble  duly  to  think  of  what  his  action  brings  with  it  to  others. 
It  is  only,  in  short,  the  unavoidably  distract  nature  of  our  jadg> 
meots  upon  conduct  that  leads  to  distinction  between  good  in 
motive  and  good  in  .effect.     We  infer  a  motive  from  tJie  actioa 
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of  aQOther ;  bnt,  if  the  toference  be  correct  so  &r  as  it  goee,  we 
Btill  do  not  know  tbe  motive  in  ite  full  reality,— in  its  relation, 
BO  to  speak,  to  tbe  universe  of  a  cbaracter,  and  to  the  infinences 
which  have  made  and  are'  making  that  character.  The  effects  of 
tbe  action,  i^ftin,  we  only  contemplate  in  a  like  fragmentary 
way.  With  tbe  whole  spiritnal  history  of  the  actioD  before  ub 
on  the  one  side,  with  the  whole  sum  and  series  of  its  effects  be- 
fore ns  on  tbe  other,  we  should  presumably  see  that  just  so  &r 
as  a  good  will,  %.e.  a  will  detflrmined  by  interest  in  objects  con> 
tribatory  to  human  perfection,  has  bad  more  or  less  to  do  with 
bringing  tlie  action  about,  there  is  more  or  less  good,  ».  e.  more 
or  less  contribution  to  hmnan  perfection,  in  its  effects. 

S96.  Granting,  then,  that  the  moral  value  of  an  action  really 
depends  on  the  motives  or  cbaracter  whioh  it  represents,  the 
question  remains  whether  for  us  the  consideration  of  moUves 
can  be  of  any  avail  in  deciding  whether  an  action  ought  to  be 
done  or  to  have  been  done.  It  must  be  admitted  at  ouoe  that, 
in  judging  of  another's  action,  we  have  not  enough  insight  into 
motive  (as  distinct  from  intention)  to  be  warranted  in  founding 
our  moral  estimate  on  anything  bnt  the  effects  of  the  action. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  bound  to  remember  that  an  estimate  so 
founded  is  necessarily  imperfect,  and  to  be  cautious  in  our  per- 
sonal criticism  accordingly.  Only  if  the  agent  himself  deacribes 
his  motives,  as  interesting  persons  are  apt  to  do,  are  we  wutanted 
in  judging  them,  and  then  only  at  described  by  him.  Agaioj 
when  the  question  is  whether  an  action  ought  to  be  done,  which 
we  are  not  ourselves  responsible  for  doing  or  preventing,  a  con- 
sideration of  motives  can  plainly  have  no  bearing  on  it.  There 
remain  the  cases  (i)  of  reflection  on  past  actions  of  our  own,  (a) 
of  consideration  whether  an  act  should  be  presently  done,  which 
it  rests  with  ourselves  to  do  or  not  to  do.  In  both  these  cases 
the  question  of  the  character  or  state  of  will  which  an  action 
represents  may  be  raised  with  a  possibility  of  being  answered. 
Given  an  ideal  of  virtue,  such  as  has  been  delineated  above,  a 
man  may  ask  himself,  Was  J,  in  doing  so  and  so,  acting  as  a 
good  man  should,  with  a  pure  heart,  with  a  will  set  on  tbe  objects 
on  which  it  should  be  set  ? — or  again,  Shall  I,  in  doing  so  and 
so,  be  acting  as  a  good  man  should,  goodness  being  understood 
in  the  same  seOee  ?    The  question  may  be  reasonably  asked,  and 
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thei«  is  nothing  in  tbe  nature  of  the  case  to  prevent  a  tme  answer 
being  given  to  it.  It  remains  to  I)e  considered,  however,  whether 
it  can  be  raised  with  advantage ;  whether  our  ideal  of  virtue  can 
in  this  wa7  be  practically  applied  with  the  result  of  giving  men 
either  tmer  views  of  what  in  particular  they  ought  to  do,  or  a 
better  disposition  to  do  it. 

297.  The  habit  in  a  man  of  raiaiag  such  questions  about  him- 
self as  those  just  indicated,  is  what  we  have  mainly  tn  view  when 
we  call  him  conscientious.  Now  it  must  certainly  be  admitted 
that  there  have  been  men,  great  in  service  to  their  kind,  to 
whom  we  should  not  naturally  apply  this  epithet ;  and  again  that 
although,  in  most  cases  where  a  man  is  complained  of  as  'over- 
conscientions,'  the  complaint  merely  indicates  his  superiority  to 
tlie  level  of  moral  practice  about  him,  it  may  sometimes  indicate 
a  real  fault.  Here  is  a  kind  of  devotion  to  great  objects  or  to 
public  service,  which  seems  to  leave  a  man  no  leisure  and  to  aSbrd 
no  occasion  for  the  question  about  himself,  whether  he  has  been 
as  good  as  he  should  have  been,  whether  a  better  man  would  not 
have  acted  otherwise  than  he  has  done.  And  again  there  is  a 
Bense  in  which  to  be  always  fingering  one's  motives  is  a  sign 
rather  of  an  unwholesome  preoccupation  with  self  than  of  the 
eagemey  in  disinterested  service  which  helps  forward  mankind. 
A  man's  approach  to  the  ideal  of  virtue  is  by  no  means  to  be 
measured  by  the  clearness  or  constancy  of  his  reflection  upon  tlie 
ideal.  A  prevalent  interest  in  some  work  which  tends  to  make 
men  what  they  should  be  may  be  found  in  those  who  seldom 
entertain  the  question  whether  they  an  thanselves  what  they 
should  be,  and  who  in  those  r^ons  of  their  life  which  lie  off  the 
line  of  the  prevailing  interest — perhaps  also  in  their  choice  of 
means  by  which  to  give  efieot  to  that  interest— -are  the  worse 
for  not  entertaining  it.  With  all  their  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  such  men  may  be  nearer  the  ideal  of  virtue  than 
others,  who  pride  themselves  on  conformity  to  a  standard  of 
virtue  (which  cannot  be  tbe  highest,  or  they  would  not  credit 
themselves  with  conforming  to  it),  and  who  so  hug  their  reputa- 
tion with  themselves  for  acting  conscientiously  that  in  difficult 
situations  they  will  not  act  at  all. 

298.  This  admission   madCj  it  remuns   true  that  the   com- 
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pan'son  of  our  ovn  practice,  as  we  koow  it  on  the  inner  side  in 
relation  to  the  motives  and  character  which  it  ezpraeses,  with  an 
ideal  of  virtue,  is  the  spring-  from  which  morality  peipetn^ly 
renews  its  life.  It  is  thos  that  we  '  lift  np  our  hearts,  and  lift 
t^em  Dp  unto  the  Lord.'  It  is  thos  alone,  however  insafficient, 
however  '  dimly  charactered  and  slight,'  the  ideal,  that  the  ini- 
tiative is  ^ven  in  the  individual — and  it  can  be  given  nowhere 
else — ia  any  movement  which  really  contributes  to  the  bettering 
of  man.  It  is  thns  that  he  is  roused  from  acqaiescenoe  in  \}aa 
standard  of  mere  respectability.  No  one,  indeed,  who  recognises 
in  their  fall  extent  the  resnlts  of  disintereated  spiritual  effort  oo 
the  part  of  a  forgotten  mnltitnde,  which  the  reqiectability  of  any 
eivilimd  age  embodies,  or  who  asks  himself  what  any  of  ua 
would  be  hot  for  a  sense  of  what  respectability  requires,  will  be 
disposed  to  depreciate  its  value.  But  the  standard  of  respecta- 
bility by  which  any  age  or  country  is  infloenoed  could  never 
have  been  attained,  if  the  tenqwr  which  acquiesces  in  it  had 
been  universal — if  no  one  had  been  lifted  above  that  acquiesoenc« 
— in  the  past.  It  has  been  reached  through  the  action  of  man 
who,  each  in  his  time  and  turn,  have  refoued  to  accept  the  way 
of  living  which  they  found  about  them,  and  to  which,  upon  tlw 
principle  of  seeking  the  greater  pleaaure  and  avoiding  the  greater 
pain,  they  would  natatally  have  conformed.  Hie  conoepfcion  of 
a  better  way  of  living  nay  have  been  on  a  larger  or  a  smaller 
scale.  It  may  have  related  to  some  general  reformation  of 
society,  or  to  tiie  change  of  some  particular  practice  in  which 
the  protesting  individual  had  been  concerned.  But  if  it  has 
taken  effect  in  any  actual  elevation  of  morality,  it  is  becaoee  • 
certain  then  have  broaght  it  home  to  themselves  in  »  contrast 
between  what  they  should  be  and  what  they  are,  which  has 
awakened  the  sense  of  a  personal  responsibility  for  improvement. 
In  60  doing  they  may  not  have  raised  the  question  of  personal 
goodness,  in  the  form  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  the  self- 
examining  conscience  of  one  who  lives  among  a  highly  moralised 
society  and  conforms  as  a  matter  of  course  to  its  standards. 
They  may  not  have  asked  themselves,  Have  we,  in  doing  what 
was  expected  of  us,  been  doing  it  from  the  right  motives  ?  In 
that  form  the  queetion  presupposes  the  establishment  of  a  definite 
standard   of  oonventional   morality.     In   the  days   when  such 
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morality  was  still  in  mating,  and  in  the  miads  of  the  forgotten 
enthosiaats  to  whom  we  owe  it,  this  would  soarceljr  be  the  way 
in  which  the  contrast  between  an  ideal  of  virtne  and  corrent 
practice  would  preaent  itself.  Under  such  conditions  it  would 
present  itself  less  as  a  challenge  to  purify  the  heart  than  as  a 
call  to  new  coaraes  of  overt  action,  the  relation  of  which  to 
motives  and  character  it  would  not  oceor  to  any  one  to  consider. 
But  in  jmnciple  it  is  the  same  operation  in  the  individual  of  an 
idea  of  a  perfect  life,  wiUk  wbicb  bis  own  is  contrasted,  whether 
it  take  the  form  of  a  consciousnese  of  personal  responsibility  for 
putting  an  end  to  some  practice  which,  to  a  mind  awakenii^  to 
the  claims  of  the  human  soul,  seems  anjust  or  unworthy,  or  l^e 
fonn  of  self-interrogation  as  to  the  parity  of  the  heart  from 
which  a  walk  and  conduct,  outwardly  correct,  proceeds. 

299.  It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  in  thus  identifying 
the  motive  power  at  work  in  the  practical  reformer  of  morality 
with  that  which  sets  the  introspective  conscience  upon  the  en- 
qoiiy  whether  the  heart  is  as  pure  as  it  should  be,  we  are 
obscuring  the  real  question  as  to  the  practical  value  of  the  latter. 
No  one  doubts  that  a  man  who  improves  the  ctirtent  morality  of 
his  time  must  be  something  of  an  Idealist.  He  most  have  an 
idea,  which  moves  him  to  seek  its  realisation,  of  a  bett«r  order 
of  life  than  he  finds  about  him.  That  idea  cannot  represent  any 
experienced  reality.  If  it  did,  the  reformer's  Ubonr  would  be 
saperfiuous ;  the  order  of  life  which  he  seeks  to  bring  about 
would  be  already  in  existence.  It  is  an  idea  to  which  nothing 
real  as  yet  corresponds,  but  which,  as  actuating  the  reformer, 
tends  to  bring  into  being  a  reality  corresponding  to  itself.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  the  reformer  must  be  an  Idealist.  But  the 
idea  which  be  seeks  to  realise  is  an  idea  of  definite  institutions 
and  arrangements  of  life,  of  courses  of  action,  each  producing 
their  ontward  sensible  effects.  What  real  identity  is  there  be- 
tween the  influence  of  snch  an  idea — an  ideal  of  virtue,  if  we 
like  to  call  it  so — producing  a  visible  alteration  in  man's  life, 
and  that  of  an  ideal  which  sets  a  man  upon  asking,  not  what 
there  is  wbicb  be  ought  to  do  and  is  not  doing,  but  whether,  in 
that  which  he  has  been  doing  and  will  (as  he  ought)  continue  to 
do,  his  heart  has  been  sufficiently  pure  ? 

The  identity  will  appear,  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  not  a 
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'  mere  idea'  of  a  better  order  of  life  that  ever  eet  any  one  upon  a 
Work  of  disinterested  moral  reform,  in  that  sense  of  the  term 
in  which  one  of  us  might  have  '  an  idea'  of  the  Lord  Major's 
show,  or  of  a  debate  in  Parliament,  without  having  been  present 
at  them.  The  idea  which  moves  the  reformer  is  one  that  he 
feels  a  personal  responsibility  for  realising.  This  feeling  of 
perEonal  responsibility  for  its  execntion  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  practical  idea  itself,  of  the  form  of  conBcionsneBS  which  we 
eo  describe.  It  is  that  which  distlDgnishes  it  as  a  praetieal 
idea.  The  reformer  cannot  bear  to  think  of  himself  except  aa 
giving  effect,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  his  project  of  reform ;  and 
tbns,  instead  of  merely  contemplating  a  possible  work,  he  does 
it.  He  presents  himself  to  himself  on  the  one  hand  as  achieving, 
BO  far  as  in  him  lies,  tiie  contemplated  work,  on  the  other  hand 
as  neglecting  it  for  some  less  worthy  object ;  and  he  ttims  with 
contempt  and  aversion  from  the  latter  presentation.  Now  it  \a 
becanse,  to  the  real  reformer,  the  thought  of  something  which 
shonld  be  done  is  thus  always  at  the  same  time  the  thought  of 
something  which  he  shonld  be  and  seeks  to  be,  bnt  would  not 
be  if  be  did  not  do  the  work,  that  there  is  a  real  unity  between 
the  spiritual  principle  which  animates  him,  and  that  which 
appears  in  the  self-questioning  of  the  man  who,  without  charg- 
ing himself  with  the  neglect  of  any  outward  duty,  without 
contemplating  any  particular  good  work  which  be  might  do 
but  has  not  done,  still  asks  himself  whether  he  has  been  what 
he  should  be  in  doing  what  be  has  done. 

300.  But,  granted  the  nnity  of  the  spiritual  principle  at 
work  in  the  two  supposed  cases,  ie  there  any  real  unity  in  the 
effects  which  it  produces  in  the  person  of  the  moral  reformer 
and  in  the  person  of  the  self-questioning  'saint'?  In  the 
one  case  the  effect  is  the  recognition  and  fulfilment  of  cer- 
tain Bpecifio  duties,  previously  not  recognised  or  not  fulfilled, 
by  the  moral  reformer  and  those  whom  be  influencea  He  and 
they  come  to  deal  differently  with  their  felbw-men.  But  in  the 
other  ease,  if  we  enquire  what  specific  performance  follows  from 
the  self-questioning  as  to  purity  of  heart,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
answer.  Among  the  respectable  clasBes  of  a  well-regulated 
society  there  is  little  in  outward  walk  and  conduct  to  distinguish 
the  merely  respectable  Irom  the  most  anxiously  conscientiouB. 
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As  s  rule,  it  will  only  be  to  a  man  alreiuly  pretty  thorotighly 
moralised  by  the  beet  social  influences  that  it  nil!  occur  to  re- 
proach himself  with  having  unworthy  motives  even  in  irreproach- 
able conduct ;  and,  as  a  rule,  when  such  a  man  comes  thus  to 
reproach  himself  in  presence  of  some  ideal  of  a  perfect  Will,  he  will 
already  have  been  folfilling,  under  the  feeling  that  it  is  expected 
of  him,  all  the  particular  duties  which  the  conBciousness  of  such 
an  ideal  might  otherwise  challenge  him  to  fulfil.  Unless  be 
has  leisure  for  philanthropy,  or  a  gift  of  utterance,  there  will 
be  little  in  outward  act  to  distinguish  his  converted  state — -if 
we  may  so  describe  the  state  in  which  he  learns  to  contrast  his 
personal  nnworthineee  with  an  ideal  of  holiness — from  that  of 
moral  selfn^omplacency,  in  which  he  may  have  previously  been 
living,  and  which  is  the  state  of  most  of  the  dutiful  citizens 
about  him. 

801.  If  we  could  watch  him  closely  enough,  indeed,  even  in 
outward  conduct  there  would  appear  to  be  a  difference.  Doing 
the  work  expected  of  him  '  not  with  eye-service,  as  a  man- 
pleaser,  but  in  singleness  of  heart,  as  unto  the  Lord,'  he  will 
rise  to  a  higher  standard  of  doing  it.  Into  the  duties  which  he 
is  expected  to  ful£I  he  will  put  much  more  meaning  than  is  put 
by  those  who  claim  their  fulfilment,  and  will  always  be  on  the 
look-out  for  duties  which  no  one  would  think  the  worse  of  him 
for  not  rec«^nising.  But  in  so  doing,  he  probably  will  not 
'  seem  to  himself  to  be  actingaccordingto  a  higher  standard  tlian 
l^ose  about  him.  And  in  &ct,  although  in  a  certain  sense  he 
ijanBcende  the  '  law  of  opinion,'  of  social  expectation,  he  only 
does  so  by  interpreting  it  according  to  its  higher  spirit.  That 
law,  being,  as  we  have  seen,  the  result  of  the  past  action  ia 
human  couscioosneea  of  an  ideal  of  conduct,  will  yield  different 
rules  according  as  it  is  or  is  not  interpreted  by  a  consciousness 
under  the  same  influence.  It  speaks  with  many  voices  accord- 
ing as  men  have  ears  to  hear,  and  the  spirit  of  the  conscientious 
man  shows  iteelF  in  catching  the  purest  of  them.  He  is  like 
a  judge  who  is  perpetoally  making  new  law  in  ostensibly  inter- 
preting the  old.  He  extracts  the  higher  meaning  out  of  the 
recognised  social  code,  giving  reality  to  some  requirements 
which  it  has  hitherto  only  contained  potentially.  He  feels  the 
necessity  of  rules  of  conduct  which,  though  they  necessarily 
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arise  oat  of  th&t  effort  to  nmke  bmnan  life  perfect  which  haa 
brought  coDTentional  moraiity  into  existence,  are  not  yet  a 
recognised  part  of  that  morality,  and  thus  haye  no  aathority 
with  those  whose  highest  motive  is  a  sense  of  what  is  expected 
of  them, 

802.  'Hiis  is  true ;  bnt  it  is  not  merely  on  this  aoconnt — 
not  merely  on  accouDt  of  certain  effects  in  outward  oondnct 
which,  upon  enfficient  scrutiny,  it  might  be  found  to  yield- 
that  we  claim  for  the  temper  of  genuine  self-abasement  in 
presence  of  an  ideal  of  holiness  an  intrinsic  value,  the  same  in 
kind  with  that  which  all  would  ascribe  to  a  zeal  for  moral 
reform.  We  claim  such  a  value  for  it— a  value  independent  of 
any  that  it  might  possesB  as  a  means  to  a  good  other  than 
itfielf — on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  component  influence  to  the 
perfect  human  life  ;  on  the  ground  that,  whatever  the  universe 
of  activities  in  which  that  life  displays  itself  may  prove  to  be, 
the  self-abasing,  which  is  also  the  aspiring  or  Ood-seebing, 
spirit,  must  always  be  their  source  and  spring.  The  character 
exhibited  by  the  moral  reformer  has  a  like  value,  in  so  far  ae  it 
is  not  merely  a  means  to  the  perfect  life,  but  a  phase  of  the 
same  spiritual  principle  as  must  govern  that  life.  But  whereas 
we  oanoot  but  suppose  that,  if  the  perfect  life  of  mankind  were 
attained,  this  spiritual  principle  must  have  passed  out  of  the 
phase  in  which  it  can  appear  as  a  reforming  zeal — for  in  that 
event  there  could  no  longer  be  wrongs  to  redress,  or  indulged 
vices  to  eradicate— on  the  other  hand  we  cannot  suppose  that, 
while  human  life  remains  human  life,  it  can  even  in  its  most 
perfect  form  be  superior  to  the  call  for  self-abasement  before  an 
ideal  of  holineee. 

There  is  no  contradiction  in  the  supposition  of  a  human  life 
purged  of  vices  and  with  no  wrongs  left  to  set  right.  It  is 
indeed  merely  the  supposition  of  human  life  with  all  its  capacities 
realised.  In  suoh  a  life  the  question  of  the  reformer.  What 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  overt  action  that  is  not  being 
done  7  would  no  longer  he  significant.  But  so  long  aa  it  is  the 
life  of  men,  i.  e.  of  beings  who  are  bom  and  grow  and  die  ;  in 
whom  an  animal  nature  is  the  vehicle  through  which  the  divine 
eelf-realising  spirit  works ;  in  whom  virtue  is  not  boru  ready- 
made  but  has  to  be  formed  (however  unfailing  the  process  may 
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come  to  be)  throQg'b  habit  and  edocation  in  conflict  with  op- 
poeing  tendencies ;  so  long  the  contrast  must  remun  for  the 
bmnan  eonl  between  iteelf  and  the  infinite  spirit,  of  whom  it 
must  be  eonscioiiB,  as  present  to  itself  but  other  than  itself,  or 
it  woatd  not  be  the  hnman  soul.  The  more  complete  the  real- 
isation of  its  capacities,  the  clearer  will  be  its  apprehensioti  at 
once  of  its  own  infinity  in  reepect  of  its  consoioasness  (tf  there 
being  an  inEnite  spirit— a  consciousnefls  which  only  a  self- 
commnnication  of  that  spirit  could  convey— and  of  its  finiteness 
aa  an  outcome  of  natural  conditions ;  a  finiteness  in  consequence 
of  which  the  infinite  spirit  is  for  ever  something  beyond  it,  still 
longed  for,  never  reached.  Towards  an  infinite  spirit,  to  whom 
he  is  thos  related,  the  attitude  of  man  at  his  highest  and  com- 
pletest  could  still  be  only  that  which  we  have  described  as  self- 
abasement  before  an  ideal  of  holiness  ]  not  the  attitude  of  know- 
ledge,  for  knowledge  is  of  matters  of  faot  or  relations,  and  the 
infinite  spirit  is  neither  faot  nor  relation ;  not  the  attitude  of 
full  and  conscious  union,  for  that  the  limitation  of  hnman  natnre 
prevents ;  but  the  same  attitude  of  awe  and  aspiration  which 
belongs  to  all  the  upward  stages  of  the  moral  life.  He  must 
think  of  the  infinite  spirit  as  better  tiian  tlie  best  that  he  can 
himself  attain  to,  but  (just  for  that  reason)  as  having  an  essen- 
tial community  with  his  own  best.  And,  as  bis  own  best  rests 
upon  a  self-devoted  will,  so  it  must  be  as  a  vrill,  good  not  under 
the  limitation  of  opposing  tendencies  bnt  in  some  more  excellent, 
though  not  by  us  positively  conceivable,  way,  that  be  will  set 
before  himself  the  infinite  spirit. 

S03.  The  spiritual  act,  then,  which  in  different  aspects  may 
be  described  either  as  self-abasement  or  self-exaltation — the  act 
in  which  the  heart  is  lifted  up  to  God,  in  which  the  whole  inner 
man  goes  forth  after  an  ideal  of  personal  holiness — this  act, 
while  it  is  in  principle  one  with  the  whole  course  of  man's  moral 
endeavour,  may  be  deemed  in  a  certain  sense  its  most  final  form, 
because,  in  that  rest  from  the  labour  of  baffled  and  diiappointed 
endeavoor  which  a  perfectly  ordered  society  might  be  supposed 
to  bring,  it  would  still  not  be  superseded.  Its  value  is  an  in- 
trinsic valae,  not  derived  from  any  resolt  beyond  itself  to  which 
it  contributes.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  it  does  not  differ  from 
any  oUier  expression  of  the  good  will.    If  it  differs  apparently 
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from  the  more  obviouslT'  practical  cxpreesions  of  each  a  will,  tlie 
reason  is  that  these,  while  sharing  its  intrinsic  value,  have  also  a 
further  value,  as  means,  which  it  does  not  seem  to  possess.  They 
issue  in  sensible  ameliorations  of  human  society.  But  these  very 
ameliorations  are  relative  to  that  intrinsic  good,  the  perfection  of 
the  human  soul,  of  which  the  heart  at  onee  self-abased  and 
aspiring  is  itself  «  lasting  mode.  Whether  such  a  heart,  in  this 
person  or  that,  itself  issues  in  outward  '  transient '  action  of 
a  noticeably  beneficent  hind,  will  depend  mainly  on  the  social 
surroundings,  and  on  the  intellectoal  and  other  qualifications  of 
the  particular  person.  If  these  in  any  case  are  such  as  to  call  for 
and  to  favour  a  large  amount  of  asefnl  social  activity,  we  are  apt 
nnder  the  impression  of  the  outward  effect  to  overlook  the 
spiritual  principle  which  yields  it,  and  which  may  be  the  same  in 
another  person  otherwise  circumstanced  and  gifted,  by  whom  no 
such  apparent  effect  is  produced.  We  praise  the  enocesafut  re- 
former, and  forget  that  he  is  but  what  the  man  of  unnoticed 
conscientions  goodness  might  be  in  another  situation  and  with 
other  opportunities. 

If  the  end  by  reference  to  which  moral  values  are  to  be  judged 
were  anything  but  the  perfect  life  itself,  as  resting  on  a  devoted 
will,  it  would  be  right  to  depreciate  the  obscure  saint  by  the  side 
of  the  man  to  whose  work  we  can  point  in  the  redress  of  wrongs 
and  the  purging  of  social  vices.  But  if  the  supreme  value  for 
man  is  what  we  take  it  to  be — man  himself  in  his  perfection — 
then  it  is  idle  to  contrast  the  more  observably  practical  type  of 
goodness  with  the  more  self-questioning  or  consciously  God- 
seeking  type.  The  value  of  each  is  intrinsic  and  identical ;  for 
each  rests  on  a  heart  or  character  or  will  which,  however 
differently  it  may  come  to  be  exhibited  as  human  capacities 
come  to  be  more  fulfilled,  must  still  be  that  of  the  perfect  man. 
The  distinction  between  them,  as  looked  at  from  the  point  tS. 
view  &om  which  moral  values  are  properly  estimated,  is  mainly 
accidental.  It  is  a  distinction  of  the  circumstances  nnder  which 
the  same  principle  of  action  is  exercised.  Under  certain  conditions 
of  society,  of  individual  temperament  and  ability,  it  takes  the 
one  form,  under  other  conditions  the  other.  In  neither  form  is 
it  barren  of  effects ;  but  in  one  form  its  effects  are  more  overt 
and  '  transient,'  in  the  other  more  impalpable  and  '  immanent. 
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But  tbe  one  order  of  effects  no  less  than  the  other  has  it«  value 
as  a  means  to  that  perfect  life,  to  which  the  ohscare  saint  and 
the  trne  social  reformer  alike  are  not  merely  related  as  a  means, 
bat  which  each  in  his  own  person,  nnder  whateTer  limitations, 
represents. 

804.  From  these  considerations  we  retnm  to  the  enquiry  ont 
of  which  they  have  arisen.  Having  distinguished  the  qaestion, 
What  ought  to  be  done  ? — a  qnestion  to  be  answered  in  detail  by 
examination  of  the  probable  efiecte  of  contemplated  action — from 
the  qtieetion,  What  should  I  be? — a  question  of  motives  and 
character — we  pointed  ont  that  the  latter  question  might  properly 
be  raised  by  a  man  with  reference  to  his  own  actions,  past  or 
prospective.  In  regard  to  others  he  cannot  fnlly  know  what  the 
motives  and  character  represented  by  any  particular  action  have 
been  or  will  be,  and  in  the  abseooe  of  such  knowledge  he  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  blamable  for  declining  to  gness.  But  ae  to 
himself  any  one  may  ask,  Was  I  what  I  should  have  been  in 
doing  so  and  so  P  or.  Shall  I  in  doing  so  and  so  be  what  I  should 
be  ?  He  may  ask  such  a  question  reasonably,  becanse  it  does  not 
depend  on  the  amount  of  his  information,  or  on  bis  skill  .in 
analysis,  but  on  his  honesty  with  himself,  whether  the  answer 
shall  be  virtually  a  true  one.  But  will  he  for  raising  snch 
questions,  and  raising  tiiem  with  such  an  ideal  of  virtue  before 
him  as  has  been  above  indicated,  be  any  the  wiser  as  to  what  he 
ought  to  do,  or  any  the  more  disposed  to  do  it  ? 

805.  Now  it  is  obvious  that,  though  he  pat  snch  questions  to 
himself  with  all  possible  earnestness,  he  will  not  for  doing  so, 
directly  at  any  rate,  be  the  better  judge  of  what  he  should  do,  so 
far  as  the  judgment  depends  on  correct  information  or  inference 
as  to  matters  of  facts,  or  on  a  oorrect  analysis  of  circumstances. 
But  a  man's  doubts  as  to  his  own  conduct  may  be  of  a  kind 
which  such  information  and  analysis  are  pnncipally  needed  to 
resolve.  He  may  be  asking  himself  sach  queetions  as  these: 
Was  I  right  in  relifiviog  that  beggar  yesterday  ?  Was  I  right 
in  making  the  declaration  required  on  taking  orders  ?  Was  I 
right  in  voting  against  the  Coercion  Act  last  session  ?  And  he 
majf  be  asking  these  qnestions  about  himself  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  he  might  ask  them  about  the  actions  of  any  one  else, 
or  in  which  they  might  be  discusaed  by  a  debating  society,  with- 
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out  Miy  referettce  to  the  motivea  or  character  representAd  \ij  tiie 
acts  in  qaestion.  The  sappoeition  that  any  one  should  aek  snob 
questione  about  hia  own  conduct  solely  in  this  sense,  is  no  donht 
an  extreme  one.  He  could  not  really  detach  himself  &om  the 
consideration  of  the  state  of  mind,  better  or  worse,  which  led  him 
to  act  as  he  did.  In  relieving  the  beg^gar  was  he  not  merely 
compounding  with  his  conscience  for  his  self-indulgenoe  in 
shirking  the  trouble  which  a  more  judicious  exercise  of  benevo- 
lence would  have  cost  him  ;  or  merely  giving  himself  the  pleasure 
of  momentarily  pleasing  another,  or  of  being  applanded  for 
generosity,  at  the  cost  of  encooraging  a  mischievous  practice  ?  In 
making  the  declaration  referred  tOj  was  his  motive  a  pure  desire 
to  do  good  and  teach  the  truth,  or  was  he  affect«d  by  any  desird 
to  lead  a  comfortable  life,  combining  a  maximum  of  reputatioa 
for  usefulness  with  a  minimum  of  wear  and  tear  ?  In  voting 
•gainst  the  Coercion  Act  was  he  at  all  influenced  by  the  wish  to 
please  an  important  fraction  of  bis  constituents,  or  by  a  piqa« 
against  ministers  ?  It  ia  scarcely  possible  that  any  one,  at  alt 
honest  with  himself,  should  consider  his  own  conduct  in  the 
cases  supposed  without  testing  it  by  some  such  questions  of 
motive  as  these. 

But  when  the  fullest  and  most  honest  constderation  has  been 
given  them,  they  do  not  supersede  the  questions  of  fact  and 
oircnm8tao<!e  which  the  snppoeed  cases  necessarily  involve.  The 
man  could  not  measure  the  value  of  his  conduct  in  almsgiving, 
in  taking  orders,  in  voting  against  Coercion,  without  taking 
account  of  the  effect  of  alnu^ving  in  general  and  in  the  particular 
case ;  of  the  circumstances  on  which  the  usefulness  of  the  Church, 
and  the  relative  truth  of  the  declarations  required  by  it,  depend; 
of  those  conditions  of  social  life  in  general,  and  in  Ireland 
specially,  which  make  Coercion  a  necessity  or  a  political  evil. 
For  though  he  may  do  what  is  good  iu  result  without  being 
good,  he  cannot  have  been  good  unless  he  has  done  what  is  good 
in  result.  The  question  whether  he  has  done  what  he  ought  in 
any  particular  case  may  be  answered  in  tlie  affirmative  without 
its  following  that  he  has  been  what  he  ought  to  be  in  doing  it ; 
but  unless  it  can  be  so  answered  be  may  not  assume  that  he  has 
been  what  he  ought  to  be.  And  in  order  to  answer  it  in  such 
cases  as  we  have  been  supposing,  with  due  reference  to  circom- 
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Btancefl  and  efiects,  tlut  sort  of  knowledge  and  penetration  ia  re- 
qnited  which  the  most  anxdons  Belf-interrogation,  the  most 
genuine  Belf-aboeement,  will  not  directly  supply. 

806.  Bat,  it  will  be  objected,  this  admiBBion  is  ineonsiBtent 
with  the  statemesit  jnst  now  made,  that  a  true  answer  to  the 
question,  Was  I  what  I  should  have  been  in  doing  bo  and  80  ? 
depends  not  on  the  amoant  of  a  man's  information,  but  on  bis 
honesty  with  himself.  It  now  appears  that  a  man  cannot  haT« 
been  what  he  shoald  have  been  in  doing  any  action,  anleea  the 
action  was  of  a  kind  to  yield  good  results,  and  that  the  correct- 
ness of  a  man's  judgment  in  certain  cases  on  this  latter  point 
depends  not  on  his  honesty  with  himself  but  on  his  knowledge 
and  powers  of  analysis.  How  are  the  two  statements  to  be 
reconciled  ?  An  explanation  of  this  point  will  bring  oat  the 
true  function  and  value  of  the  self-questioning  conseieDce. 

If  the  fnmctioti  of  the  conscience  iu  challeugiDg  me  with  the 
question,  Was  I  what  I  should  have  been  in  doing  this  or  that  ? 
were  to  arrive  at  a  precise  estimate  of  the  worth  of  my  con- 
duct in  the  particular  case,  the  consideration  of  the  effects 
of  the  action  oonld  be  as  little  ditqwnsed  with  as  that  <^  its 
motives.  To  make  my  conduct  perfectly  good,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  the  effects  of  the  act  should  be  purely  for  good, 
acooiding  to  the  true  standard  of  good,  aa  well  as  that  my 
interest  in  doing  it  should  be  purely  an  interest  in  that  good.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  Uiat  the  exact  measure  in  which  my  oooduct 
has  fallen  short  of  this  unattainable  perfection,  till  we  can  see 
all  mond  effects  in  their  causes,  cannot  be  speculatively  aseer- 
tuned ;  nor  is  it  of  practical  importance  to  attempt  its  ascertain- 
ment. What  is  of  importance  is  that  I  should  keep  alive  that 
kind  of  sense  of  shortcomiug  in  my  motives  and  cbaracter,  whick 
is  the  condition  of  aspiration  and  progress  towards  higher  good- 
ness. And  to  this  end,  while  the  question  whether  I  have  been 
duly  patient  and  considerate  and  unbiassed  by  passion  or  self- 
interest  in  taking  accoont  of  the  probable  ooneequenees  of  my 
act,  is  an  esamtial  question — a  qneetion  which  it  only  needs  that 
I  should  be  honest  with  myself,  not  clever  or  well-infonned,  to 
answer — the  qneetion  how  the  action  has  turned  out  in  respect 
of  oonsequenoes  which  I  had  not  the  requisite  knowledge  or 
ability  to  foresee,  may  be  left  aside  without  practical  harm.     IF 
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indeed  the  qnestioD  aa  to  motives  and  cbaracter,  honestly^  dealt 
with,  Gonld  leave  me  mider  tbe  impressioD  that  in  doing  so  and 
80  I  was  all  that  I  should  have  been,  it  would  be  important  For 
me  to  be  reminded  that  the  action  may  have  bad  evil  conse- 
qaences  which  I  did  not  foresee — perhaps  in  my  dnlness  and 
ignorance  could  not  foresee — but  which  yet  are  part  of  my  act. 
But  jnst  becaiue  the  question  of  motives  and  character,  honestly 
dealt  with,  is  incompatible  with  self-complacency  in  the  con- 
temptation  of  any  piece  of  past  conduct,  its  moral  function  is 
fully  served  without  supplementary  enquiry  into  unforeseen  con- 
sequences of  the  condact.  It  is  a  sufficient  spring  for  tbd 
endeavour  after  a  higher  goodness  that  I  should  be  ashamed  of 
my  selfishness,  indolence,  or  impatience,  witjiout  being  ashamed 
also  of  my  ignorance  and  want  of  foresight.  Without  the  former 
sort  of  shame,  the  latter,  if  it  could  be  engendered,  would  be 
morally  barren ;  while,  given  that  personal  endeavour  after  the 
highest  which  is  the  other  side  of  self-abasement,  this  will  tarn 
tbe  products  of  intellectual  enlightenment  and  scientific  discovery, 
as  they  come,  to  account  in  the  way  of  contribution  to  human 
perfection.     It  wilt  do  this,  and  nothing  else  will 

807.  If  we  are  called  on  to  say,  then,  whether  a  man  will  be 
any  the  wiser  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do,  or  any  the  more  disposed 
to  do  it,  for  applying  an  ideal  of  virtue  to  his  own  conduct  in 
the  form  of  the  question.  Was  I  in  this  or  that  piece  of  conduct 
what  I  should  be  ?  we  must  point  out  that  this  question  itself 
expresses  the  source  of  all  wisdom  as  to  what  we  ought  to  do. 
It  expresses  the  aspiration,  the  effort,  in  man  to  be  the  best  that 
he  has  it  in  him  to  be^  from  which  is  ultimately  derived  the 
thought  that  there  is  something  which  ought  to  be  done,  and 
the  enquiry  what  in  parLicnlar  it  is.  It  represents  the  quest  for 
right  conduct,  as  carried  on  by  the  individual  under  that  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  for  doing  the  best,  for  attaining  the 
highest,  which  can  alone  make  him  a  reformer  of  his  own 
practice  or  of  the  practice  of  others.  It  is  true  indeed  that  no 
recognition  of  an  ideal  of  virtue,  however  pure  and  high,  no  snob 
incitement  to  the  reform  of  oneself  and  oae*8  neighbour  as  a 
comparison  of  the  ideal  with  current  practice  can  afford,  will  eo- 
lighten  us  as  to  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  action  upon  the 
welfare  of  society,  whether  that  welfare  be  estimated  with 
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reference  to  a  maxlmiim  of  possible  pleasure,  or  to  an  end  which 
the  realisation  of  a  good  will  itself  constitntes.  As  it  etanda 
before  the  mind  of  any  particular  person,  the  ideal  will  not 
directlj  yield  an  injunction  to  do  anything  in  particular  which 
is  not  in  his  mind  already  associated  with  good  reealta,  nor  to 
abstain  from  anything  which  is  not  already  aaeociated  with  evil 
resnlts.  But  while  it  will  not  immediately  inetmct  him  as  to 
the  physical  or  social  consequences  of  action,  and  through  snob 
iDstmotion  yield  new  commands,  it  will  keep  him  on  the  look, 
oat  for  it,  will  open  hie  mind  to  it,  will  make  him  ready,  a«  soon 
as  it  comea,  to  interpret  the  instruction  into  a  personal  duty. 
The  agonU  in  imparting  the  instmotion  may  be  analysts  and 
experimenten,  to  whom  the  ideal  of  virtue  ia  of  htUe  apparent 
concern — who  seldom  tronble  themselves  with  the  qaestion 
whether  they  are  what  they  should  be — though,  anless  in  their 
intellectual  employment  they  were  controlled  by  an  ideal  of 
perfect  work,  they  would  not  prove  the,  instrootors  of  mankiiid. 
But  when  the  instruction  has  been  conveyed,  the  self-imposed 
imperative  to  turn  it  to  account  for  the  bettering  of  life  remains 
to  be  given ;  and  it  is  only  from  a  conscience  reeponsire  to  an 
ideal  of  virtue  that  it  can  proceed.  The  lesson,  for  instance,  of 
the  mischief  done  by  indiscriminate  almsgiving,  or  by  the  sale  of 
spirits,  may  have  been  most  plainly  taught  by  social  or  physical 
analysis,  but  it  would  be  practically  barren  unless  certain  persons, 
each  under  a  consciousness  of  responsibility  for  making  the  best 
of  himself  as  a  social  being,  charged  themselves  with  the  ta^  of 
getting  the  lesson  put  into  practice  by  society. 

808.  The  notion  that  an  ideal  of  virtue  mnst  be  barren  in  the 
sug^stioQ  of  particular  duties  previously  unrect^aised,  has 
probably  arisen  from  the  necessity  of  expressing  it  verbally  in 
the  form  of  a  definition  or  of  a  general  proposition.  From  such 
a  proposition  aa  '  the  true  good  for  man  is  the  realisation  of  his 
capabilities,  or  the  perfecting  of  human  life,'  or  '  the  good  will  is 
a  will  which  has  such  perfection  for  ita  object,' — or,  again,  from  a 
definition  of  any  particular  form  of  the  good  will,  of  any  specifio 
virtue — we  may  be  &irly  ohaUenged  to  deduce  any  particular 
obligation  but  such  aa  is  already  included  in  the  notions  repre- 
sented by  the  terms  which  stand  as  the  subjects  of  these  several 
.    propositions.    From  a  knowledge  that  the  true  good,  the  good 
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will,  the  specific  virtaei,  are  m  defined,  no  one  will  come  to  be 
ftware  of  any  particular  duties  of  which  be  was  Dot  aware  before 
he  arrired  at  tbe  dufinitioDs.  The  moet  that  can  be  said  (of 
which  more  below)  will  be  that  sQoh  definitions  may  put  him  on 
his  guaitl  against  self-Bophisticatione,  which  might  otherwise 
obscure  to  him  the  ctesmess  of  admitted  datiee.  If.  the  practical 
coDBcionenees,  which  we  name  an  ideal  of  virtue,  were  no  more 
than  tbe  specnlative  judgment  embodied  in  a  definition  of  the 
ideal,  or  than  speculative  reflection  upon  the  ideal,  the  same 
admission  would  have  to  be  made  in  regard  to  it.  But  it  is 
much  more  than  this  ;  or,  rather,  it  does  not  primarily  involve 
any  such  speculative  judgment  at  all,  but  only  comes  to  involve 
anch  a  judgment  as  a  secondary  result  of  that  aspiration  in  men 
^ter  a  possible  best  of  life  and  character^  which  primarily  oonsti- 
tutes  the  consciouBnees  of  the  ideal.  Before  a  definition  of  the 
ideal  can  be  possible,  this  aspiration  must  have  taken  effect  in 
the  ordering  of  life ;  and  it  is  reflection  on  tbe  product  which  it 
has  thus  yielded  that  suggests  general  statements  as  to  the 
various  virtues,  and  as  to  some  supreme  virtue ;  ultimateiy,  as 
intellectual  needs  increase,  formal  definitions  of  virtue  and  tbe 
virtues. 

But  tbe  acquaintance  of  educated  men  with  such  definitions, 
the  employment  of  the  analytical  intellect  upon  th«a,  is  very 
different  from  what  we  mean  by  the  practical  consciousness  of 
tbe  moral  ideal.  This  implies  the  continued  action  in  tiie 
individual  of  the  same  spiritual  priuciple  that  has  yielded  those 
forms  of  life  and  character  which  form  the  subject  of  our  moral 
definitions ;  it«  continued  action  as  at  once  oompelling  dissatJs- 
fitction  with  the  imperfection  of  those  forms,  aod  creating  a 
sensibility  to  the  suggestions  of  a  further  perfecting  of  life 
which  they  contain.  A  definition  of  virtue,  a  theory  of  the 
good,  is  qnite  a  different  thing,  in  presence  of  such  a  living 
inward  interpreter,  from  what  it  would  be  as  an  abstract  propo- 
sition. A  proposition  of  geometry,  from  which  by  mere  analysis 
no  truth  could  be  derived  which  was  not  already  contained  in  it, 
becomes  fertile  of  new  truth  when  applied  by  tbe  geometer  to  a 
new  construction.  A  rule  of  law,  barren  to  mere  analysis,  yields 
new  rules  when  interpreted  by  the  judge  in  application  to  new 
cases.    And  thus  a  general  ethical  propoaition,  which  by  itself  is 
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merely  R  record  of  past  moraljadgmeDts,  and  from  which  by  mere 
analysia  no  rules  of  conduct  could  be  derived  bat  each  as  have 
been  already  accepted  and  embodied  in  it,  becomes  a  source  of  new 
practical  direction  when  applied  by  a  conscience,  working  under  a 
felt  necessity  of  seeking  the  best,  to  ciroumstancee  previously  not 
existent  or  not  considered,  or  to  some  new  lesson  of  experience. 

809.  Our  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the  state  of  mind  which  is 
now  most  naturally  expressed  by  the  nnspoken  questions.  Have 
I  been  what  I  should  be?  shall  I  be  what  I  should  be,  in 
doing  so  and  so?  is  that  in  which  all  moral  progress  originates. 
It  must  have  preceded  the  formation  of  definite  ideals  of  cha- 
racter, as  well  aa  any  articulation  of  the  distinction  between 
outward  action  and  its  motives.  It  is  no  other  than  the  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  for  making  the  best  of  themselves  in  the 
family,  the  tribe,  or  the  state,  which  must  have  actuated  certain 
persons,  many  or  few,  in  order  to  the  establishment  and  recogni- 
tion of  any  moral  standards  whatever.  Given  such  standards,  it 
is  the  spirit  which  at  once  demands  from  the  individud  a  loyal 
conformity  to  them,  and  disposes  him,  upon  their  su^estion,  to 
oonetroct  for  himself  an  ideal  of  virtue,  of  personal  goodness, 
higher  than  they  explicitly  contain.  The  action  of  such  an 
ideal,  in  those  stages  of  moral  development  with  which  we  are 
now  familiar,  is  the  essential  condition  of  all  further  bettering  of 
buman  life.  Its  action  ia  of  course  partial  in  various  degrees  of 
partiality.  It  may  appear  as  a  zeal  for  public  service  on  the 
part  of  some  one  not  careful  enough  about  the  correctness  of  his 
own  life,  or  on  the  other  hand  in  the  absorbed  religious  devotion 
of  the  saintly  recluse.  In  the  average  citizen  it  may  appear 
only  as  the  influence  which  makea  him  conscientious  in  the 
dischai^  of  work  which  he  would  not  suffer  except  in  conscience 
for  neglecting,  or  as  the  voice,  fitfully  heard  within,  which  gives 
meaning  to  the  announcement  of  a  perfect  life  lived  for  him  and 
Bomehow  to  be  made  bis  own.  Taking  human  society  together, 
its  action  in  one  mode  supplements  its  action  in  another,  and  the 
whole  sum  of  its  action  forms  the  motive  power  of  true  moral 
development ;  which  means  the  apprehension  on  our  part,  ever 
widening  and  ever  filling  and  ever  more  fully  responded  to  in 
practice,  of  our  possibilities  as  men  and  of  the  reciprocal  cUinu 
and  duties  which  those  possibilities  imply. 
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810.  SnpposiBg  the  coneiderationa  with  which  the  last  chapter 
ended  to  be  admitted,  we  have  still  only  coDTinced  ourselves  of 
the  supreme  valne  which  belongs  to  an  ideal  of  personal  good- 
ness, as  a  principle  of  action.  The  value  of  a  certain  tAeory  of 
the  ideal,  of  euch  a  doctrine  of  the  good  and  of  goodness  as  has 
heeu  previoosly  sketched  in  this  treatise,  is  a  different  qaestion. 
It  was  this  that  we  undertook  to  consider,  and  this  we  hare  bo 
far  not  directly  touched.  Having  taken  the  ideal  to  be  a  devo- 
tion of  character  and  life  in  some  form  or  other  to  the  perfecting 
of  man  ;  having  insisted  that  this  perfection  is  to  be  understood 
OS  itself  consisting  in  a  life  of  such  self-devoted  activity  on  the 
part  of  all  persons ;  we  undertook  to  enquire  what  available 
criterion  of  right  and  wrong  such  a  theory  could  afford ;  how, 
applied  to  the  circamstances  of  life,  it  could  be  construed  into 
particular  duties,  so  as  to  give  us  some  general  guide  to  the  line 
of  conduct  we  should  adopt  where  conventional  morality  fails 
us.  This  enquiry,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  is  not  met  by  dwelling 
oil  the  effect  of  a  moral  ideal,  which  need  not  be,  and  generally  is 
not,  accompanied  by  any  clear  theory  of  itself,  in  awakening  the 
individual  to  a  recognition  of  new  duties,  as  new  situations  aiise 
and  new  experience  is  acquired.  The  most  genoine  devotion  to 
the  highest  ideal  of  goodness  will  not  save  a  man  from  occasional 
perplexity  as  to  the  right  line  of  action  for  him  to  take.  If  it 
seems  to  do  so,  it  will  only  be  because,  not  being  the  highest 
kind  of  devotion,  it  makes  him  confident  in  merely  traditional  or 
inconsiderate  judgments.  If  the  perplexity  were  one  which 
admitted  of  being  put  in  the  form,  Shall  I  be  acting  according 
to  my  ideal  of  virtue,  or  as  a  good  man  should,  in  doing  so  and 
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80  ?  a  trae  devotion  to  the  ideal  might  guide  him  through  it. 
Sat  in  that  case,  it  may  be  argued,  the  practicBl  actioii  of  the 
ideal  iteelf  is  enough.  A  theory  about  it,  a  philosophy  of  the 
true  good,  is  superfluoufi,  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
coDBcientiouB  man's  perplexity  arises  either  from  a  conflict  be- 
tween two  aathoritjes  which  seem  to  have  equal  claims  on  hia 
obedience,  or  irom  doubt  ae  to  the  effect  of  different  courses  of 
contemplated  action,  while  mere  devotion  to  the  ideal  will  not 
clear  his  path  before  him,  of  what  avail  will  be  any  instruction 
that  we  could  give  him  in  accordance  with  oar  theory  of  the 
good  and  of  goodness  ? 

311.  The  discuBsioD  of  this  question  has  been  advisedly  poet- 
poDed  till  we  had  considered  the  practical  effect  of  an  ideal  of 
goodness,  as  possessing  a  man  who  may  as  yet  be  unacquainted 
with  any  philosophical  theories  about  it.  Any  value  which  a 
true  moral  theory  may  have  for  the  direction  of  conduct  depends 
on  ita  being  applied  and  interpreted  by  a  mind  which  the  ideal, 
as  a  practical  piiuciple,  already  actuates.  Aud  it  will  be  as  well 
at  onoe  to  admit  that  the  value  must  in  any  case  be  rather 
negative  than  positive ;  rather  in  the  way  of  deliverance  from  the 
moral  anarchy  which  an  apparent  conflict  between  duties  equally 
imperative  may  bring  about,  or  of  providing  a  safeguard  against 
the  pretext  which  in  a  speculative  age  some  inadequate  and  mis- 
applied theory  may  afford  to  our  selfishness,  than  in  the  way  of 
pointing  out  duties  previously  ignored.  This  latter  service  must 
always  be  rendered  by  the  application  of  a  mind,  which  the  ideal 
possesses,  to  new  utuations,  to  experience  newly  acquired  or 
newly  analysed,  rather  than  by  reflection  on  aoy  theory  of  the 
ideal.  AVhether  a  mind  so  possessed  and  applied  is  philoso- 
phically instructed  or  no,  is  in  most  cireomstaQces  matter  of 
indifference.  One  is  sometimes,  indeed,  tempted  to  think  that 
Moral  Philosophy  is  only  needed  to  remedy  the  evils  which  it 
has  itself  caused ;  that  if  men  were  not  constrained  by  a  ne- 
cessity of  their  intellectual  nature  to  give  abstract  expression 
to  their  ideals,  the  particular  misleading  suggestions,  agatast 
which  a  true  philosophy  is  needed  to  guard,  would  not  be  forth- 
coming. 

For  these  aaggestions  chiefly  arise  from  the  inadequacy  of  the 
formulae  in  which  requirements  imposed  by  a  really  valuablo 
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ideal  have  found  intellectual  expression.  Under  inflaenoe  of  sDch 
an  ideal  institutions  and  rules  of  life  are  formed,  essential  for 
their  time  and  turn,  but  not  litted  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of 
a  UDiversally  binding  preEcription.  The  generalising  intellect, 
however,  requires  their  embodiment  in  uniTcreal  rules;  and 
when  these  are  found  to  conflict  with  each  other,  or  with  some 
demand  of  the  self-realising  spirit  which  has  not  yet  found 
expression  in  a  recognised  rule,  the  result  is  aa  intellectual 
perplexity,  of  which  our  lower  nature  is  quite  ready  to'  take 
advantage.  Blind  passion  is  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the 
several  rules.  Egoistic  interests  are  ready  to  turn  any  of  them 
to  account,  or  to  God  an  excuse  for  indulgence  in  what  seems  to 
be  their  neutralisation  of  each  other.  Meanwhile  perhaps  some 
nobler  soul  takes  up  that  position  of  self>outlawry  which  Words- 
worth expresses  in  the  words  put  into  Rob  Roy's  mouth : — 

'We  h*T«  a  fokia — UMke  a  law, 
Too  bite  to  guido  ub  or  control  1 
And  tot  tbs  law  iUalf  we  fight 

In  Uttemesa  of  >oul. 
And,  puziled,  blinded  thus,  we  loee 
Distinotioiu  that  are  plain  and  few ; 
TlieM  Gnd  I  gntven  on  my  heart; 
That  tella  me  what  to  do.' 

For  deliverance  from  this  eUte  of  moral  anarchy,  which  in 
TariouB  forms  recurs  whenever  a  sufficient  lilteratton  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  has  been  attained,  there  is  needed  a  further 
pursuit  of  the  same  speculative  processes  which  have  brought  it 
about.  As  has  just  been  said,  no  good  will  come  of  this,  unless 
under  the  direction  of  a  genuine  interest  in  the  perfecting  of 
man;  but,  given  this  interest,  it  is  only  through  philosophy 
that  it  can  be  made  independeot  of  the  conflicting,  because  in- 
adequate, formulae  in  which  duties  are  presented  to  it,  and  saved 
from  distraction  between  rival  authorities,  of  which  the  injunc- 
tions seem  at  oaea  absolute  and  irreconcilable,  because  their 
origin  is  not  understood. 

312.  But  philosophy  itself  in  its  results  may  yield  opportunity 
to  a  self-excusing  ^oism.  The  formulae  in  which  it  expresses 
conceptions  of  moral  ends  and  virtues  must  always  be  liable  to 
prove  misleading,  in  the  absence  of  that  living  interest  in  a 
practically  true  ideal  which  can  alone  elicit  their  higher  aigoi- 
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ficance.  Thej  are  generated  in  intellectual  antagonsm  and 
must  alvaye  probably  retain  the  narks  of  their  origin.  Those 
which  have  served  the  purpose  of  enabliog  men  to  see  behind 
and  beyond  their  own  moral  prejudices  or  some  absolute  aathori* 
tative  assertion. of  a  merely  relative  duty,  have  not  themBelves 
conveyed  complete  and  final  truth.  If  they  bad  done  bo,  it 
would  still  have  been  a  truth  that  could  only  be  made  instructive 
for  men's  guidance  in  their  moral  vocation,  if  applied  to  the 
particulars  of  life  by  a  mind  bent  on  the  highest.  Bat  in  fact 
the  best  practical  philosophy  of  any  age  has  never  been  more 
than  an  assertion  of  partial  truths,  which  had  some  special  pre- 
sent function  to  fulfil  in  the  deliverance  or  defence  of  the  human 
soul.  When  they  have  done-  their  work,  these  truths  become 
insu£Scient  for  the  expression  of  the  highest  practical  convictions  1 
operating  in  man,  while  the  speculative  intellect,  if  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  the  pleasure-seeking  nature,  can  easily  extract 
excuses  from  them  for  evading  the  cogency  of  those  convictions.  1 
But  the  remedy  for  this  evil  is  still  not  to  be  found  in  the 
abandonment  of  philosophy,  but  in  its  further  pursuit.  The 
spring  of  all  moral  progress,  indeed,  can  still  lie  nowhere  else 
than  in  the  attraction  of  heart  and  will  by  the  ideal  of  human 
perfection,  and  in  the  practical  convictions  which  arise  from  it ; 
but  philosopby  will  still  be  needed  as  the  interpreter  of  practical 
conviction,  and  it  can  iteelf  alone  provide  for  the  adequacy  of 
the  interpretation. 

813.  This  general  account  of  the  practical  funotion  which  a 
philosophy  of  conduct  has  to  serve  will  probably  carry  more  con- 
viction, if  we  consider  some  particular  forms  of  perplexity  as  to 
right  conduct  in  which  philosophy  might  be  of  servioe,  and  again 
some  instances  of  the  opportunity  which  an  inadequate  philo- 
Bophy  may  offer  to  egoistic  tendencies.  A  previous  reminder, 
however,  may  be  needed  that  a  case  of  perplexity  as  to  right 
conduct,  if  it  is  to  be  one  in  which  philosophy  can  serve  a 
useful  purpose,  must  he  one  oi  bona  fide  perplexity  of  conscience. 
Now  the  margin  within  which  such  perplexities  can  ariee  in  a 
Cbristian  society  is  not  really  very  large.  The  efibrt  after  an 
ideid  of  conduct  has  so  far  taken  effect  in  the  establishment  of  a 
recognised  standard  of  what  is  due  from  man  to  man,  that  the 
articulation  of  the  general  imperative, '  Do  what  is  beet  for  man- 
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Icind','  iato  particnlar  duties  is  sufficiently  clear  and  full  for  the 
ordinary  occasions  of  Hfe.  In  fnllilling  the  duties  which  would 
be  recognised  as  belonging  to  his  station  in  life  by  any  one  who 
considered  the  matter  dispassionately,  without  bias  by  personal 
inclination — in  fulfilling  them  loyally,  without  shirting,  '  not 
with  eye-service  as  men-pleasere,' — we  can  seldom  go  wrong ; 
and  when  we  have  done  this  fully,  there  will  Getdom  be  much 
more  that  we  can  do.  The  fimctton  of  bringing  home  these 
duties  to  the  consciences  of  men — of  helping  them  to  be  honest 
with  themselves  in  their  recognition  and  interpretation  of 
them — is  rather  that  of  the  preacher  than  of  the  philosopher. 
Speculatively  there  le  mnoh  for  the  philosopher  to  do  in  examin- 
ing how  that  ordering  of  life  has  arisen,  to  which  these  duties 
are  relative ;  what  is  the  history  of  their  recognition ;  what  ia 
the  rationale  of  them ;  what  is  the  most  correct  expression  for 
the  practical  ideas  which  underlie  them.  And,  as  we  shall  see, 
there  may  be  circnmstancee  which  give  this  specnlative  enqniry 
a  practical  value.  These  circumstances,  however,  must  always 
be  exceptional.  Ordinarily  it  will  be  an  impertinence  for  the 
philosopher  to  pretend  either  to  supplement  or  to  enperaede  those 
practical  directions  of  conduct,  which  are  supplied  by  the  dnties 
of  his  station  to  any  one  who  is  free  from  any  selfish  interest  in 
ignoring  them. 

314.  Perplexity  of  conscience,  properly  so  called,  seems  always 
to  arira  from  conflict  between  different  formulae  for  expressing 
the  ideal  of  good  in  human  conduct,  or  between  dillerent  insti- 
tutions for  furthering  its  realisation,  which  have  alike  obtained 
authority  over  men's  minds  without  being  intrinsically  entitled 
to  more  than  a  partial  and  relative  obedience;  or  from  the  in- 
compatibility of  some  such  formula  or  institution,  on  the  one 
side,  with  some  moral  impulse  of  the  individual  on  the  other, 
which  is  really  an  impnlse  towards  the  attainment  of  boman 
perfection,  but  cannot  adjust  itself  to  recognised  rules  and 
establiBhed  institutions.  From  the  perplexities  thus  occasioned 
we  must  distinguish  those  that  arise  from  difficulty  in  the 
analysie  of  circumstances  or  in  the  forecast   of  the   eSects  of 

*  I  lue  thin  u  >  fur  popular  eqaivi\lent  of  Kant'i  fbrmuU — 'Trnt  humuiiW, 
whether  fn  yoor  penon  or  in  thiit  af  anothar,  naTBr  maielj  ai  a  maani,  alvaji  at 
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Botions.  These  are  to  be  met,  no  donbt,  \>y  an  exercise  of  the 
intellect,  hut  by  its  exercise  rather  in  the  inveeti^tion  of  matters 
of  &ct  than  by  that  reSection  npon  ideas  which  is  properly  called 
philosophy. 

From  both  kinds  of  practical  perplexity  again  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished those  eelf-sophistications  which  arise  from  a  desire  to 
find  excases  for  gratifying  unworthy  inclinations.  Such  self- 
sophistications,  we  know,  will  often  dignify  themselves  with  the 
tiUe  of  cases  of  conscience ;  and  the  disrepate  which  has  fallen 
npoD  '  casoiatry '  has  been  partly  due  to  its  having  often  been 
employed  in  their  service.  A  man  will  pretend  to  be  perplexed 
with  a  case  of  conscience,  when  really  he  is  wtshiDg  to  make  oat 
that  some  general  role  of  conduct  does  not  apply  to  him,  because 
its  fulfilment  would  cause  him  trouble,  or  because  it  conflicts  with 
some  passion  which  he  wishes  to  indulge.  Most  cases  in  which 
we  argue  that  circumstances  modify  for  ns  the  obligation  to 
veracity  are  of  this  kind.  When  such  is  the  source  of  the  '  per- 
plexity,' it  is  not  the  most  perfect  philosophy,  tJie  oompletest 
possible  theory  of  the  moral  ideal,  that  will  be  of  avail  for 
deliverance  from  it.  Just  so  far  as  the  charscter  is  formed  to 
disinterested  loyalty  to  the  moral  law,  however  imperfectly  the 
law  may  be  conceived,  it  will  brush  aside  the  fictitious  embar- 
rassment. As  Kant  puts  it,  that  emotion  which  on  one  side  is 
'  Achtung '  for  the  moral  law,  on  the  other  is  '  Veracbtung '  for 
one's  selfish  inclinations.  Such  an  emotion  may  not  save  a  man 
from  many  concessions  to  his  own  weakness,  but  it  will  make 
him  refuse  with  contempt  to  resort  to  casuistry  for  their  justifi- 
cation. He  may  be  enlightened  enough  to  appreciato  the  rela- 
tivity of  most  general  rules  of  conduct,  to  understand  that  they 
admit  of  exceptions  according  to  circumstances,  but  he  will 
despise  the  suggestion  of  an  exception  to  them  in  his  own  favour 
— an  exception  in  order  to  save  himself  pain  or  gain  himself 
pleasure.  His  sort  of  self-contompt  afibrds  a  short  method  of 
settling  questions  to  which  the  speculative  intellect,  if  once  it  so  far 
enlists  itself  in  the  service  of  passion  as  to  treat  them  seriously, 
will '  find  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost.' 

815.  There  may  be  cases,  however,  in  which  the  difficnlty  felt 
in  adhering  to  a  general  rule,  such  as  that  of  veracity,  arises 
from  an  impulse  entitled  in  itself  to  as  much  respect  as  the  con- 
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Bcientious  injnnotion  to  adbere  to  the  rule.  A  fomoos  example 
is  the  temptation  of  Jeannie  Deans  to  g^ive  false  evidenoe  on  a 
single  point  for  the  sake  of  saving  her  sister,  of  whose  substastial 
innocence  she  is  assured.  In  such  a  case  would  Moral  Philosophy, 
if  it  eonld  gain  a  hearing,  have  any  direction  to  give  to  the 
perplexed  person  ?  He  is  asking  himself,  Shall  I  in  this  case  be 
acting  as  I  ought,  as  a  good  man  shoold,  in  adhering  to  the 
strict  rule  of  veracity,  or  in  departing  from  it  to  save  the  be- 
loved person  Jrom  a  punishment  which  I  know  to  be  undeserved? 
Whatever  the  principle  of  oar  Moral  Philosophy,  can  it  help  in 
answering  the  qnestion  ?  The  UtilitariaD  theory,  which  is  apt 
to  take  credit  to  itself  for  special  practical  availability,  can  here 
have  no  counsel  to  give.  For  by  what  possible  calculne  could 
the  excess,  on  the  whole,  of  pleasure  over  pain  or  of  pain  over 
pleasure,  to  be  expected  from  adherence  to  the  rule  of  veracity, 
be  balanced  against  the  excess  of  pleasure  over  pain  or  of  pain 
over  pleasure,  to  be  expected  in  the  particular  case  from  its 
violation  ?  But  if  we  suppose  the  question  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  principles  advocated  in  this  treatise,  we  do  not 
escape  embarrassment.  How  shall  the  perplexed  person  say 
whether  Uie  motive  which  suggests  adherenoe  to  the  rule  of 
veracity,  or  that  which  suggests  departure  from  it,  is  the  worthier 
of  the  two  ?  A  true  Moral  Philosophy  does  not  recognise  any 
value  in  conformity  to  a  universal  rule,  simply  as  such,  but  only 
in  that  which  ordinarily  issues  in  such  conformity,  oiz.  the  readi> 
ness  to  sacrifice  every  lower  inclination  in  the  desire  to  do  right 
for  the  sake  of  doing  it.  But  in  the  case  supposed,  may  not  the 
desire  to  save  the  beloved  person,  known  to  be  substantially 
innocent,  claim  to  be  a  disintereeted'dcBire  to  do  right  equally 
with  a  determination  to  adhere  to  the  strict  rule  of  veracity? 

316.  If  the  moral  philosopher  were  called  on  to  answer  this 
question  as  a  matter  of  general  specnlatioD,  not  for  the  guidance 
of  a  particular  person  in  a  particular  case,  he  would  have  to  say 
that  it  did  not  admit  of  being  answered  with  a  simple  '  yes '  or 
'  DO.'  For  purposes  of  moral  valuation  neither  the  desire  to  save 
the  life  of  the  beloved  person,  nor  the  determination  at  any  cost 
to  adhere  to  the  rule  of  strict  veracity,  can  be  detached  from  the 
relation  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  history  of  a  life,  to  the  uni- 
verse of  a  character ;  and  this  relation  is  not  in  any  case  asc«^n- 
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able  by  us.  Of  two  men,  placed  in  precisely  similar  perplexities, 
one  might  adhere  to  the  mle  of  veracity  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing 
the  lire  of  a  beloved  and  innocent  person,  the  other  might  save 
the  person  at  the  cost  of  violating  the  rale  of  veracity,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  moral  philosopher  to  say  which  action 
were  the  better  or  the  worse  of  the  two;  because  he  wonld  not 
know  in  regard  to  either  that  spiritnal  history  npon  which  its 
moral  value  depends. 

If  on  the  other  hand  (an  unlikely  supposition)  he  had  to  assist 
the  perplexed  oonscience'  in  deciding  between  the  alternative 
acUons  in  such  a  case  as  that  supposed,  he  would  have  to  press 
the  question  whether  it  is  not  at  bottom  some  personal  weakness 
which  suggests  the  departure  from  the  ordinary  moral  rule ; 
whether  it  is  really  a  greater  devotion  to  the  beloved  person  that 
suggests  a  falsehood  for  her  sake,  and  not  perhaps  a  backward- 
ness to  serve  her  in  some  more  difficult  and  dangerous  way,  in 
which  she  might  still  be  served  though  she  had  to  bear  the  con- 
sequence of  the  truth  being  told.  If  that  consequence  should 
prove  to  he  her  painful  and  undeserved  death, '  What  are  yon/ 
the  doabter  mnrt  be  asked,  '  what  is  the  victim  whom  your  un- 
truth might  save,  that  the  suffering  of  either  shonld  be  set  against 
the  duty  of  adherence  to  a  rule,  of  which  the  universal  observance 
is  a  prime  condition  of  the  perfect  ordering  of  social  life,  and 
therefore  morally  necessary  ?  Each  of  you,  no  doubt,  has  an 
absolute  value  which  no  rule,  as  snob,  can  have.  Rules  are  made 
for  man,  not  man  for  rules.  But  the  question  is  not  really  be- 
tween the  value  of  either  of  you  and  the  value  of  a  rule,  but 
between  the  importance  to  be  attached  on  the  one  hand  to  your 
pain  or  deliverance  from  pain,  and  that  to  be  attached  on  the  other 
to  the  moral  life  of  society  which  every  lie  must  injure,  and  to 
the  integrity  of  your  character  as  a  person  self-subordinated  to 
the  requirements  of  social  good.  Let  the  worst  come  from  your 
truth-speaking  ;  still  it  is  not  that  which  is  of  absolute  value, 
either  in  you  or  io  the  victim  of  the  law,  which  will  suffer  loss. 
Your  devotion  to  the  beloved  person  is  indeed  truly  a  good ;  but 
that  devotion  is  not  set  aside  by,  bat  carried  on  into,  the  lai^r 
devotiou  whioh  includes  it,  and  which  forbids  your  departuM 

'  [The  dspnanon  'p«rplBz«d  co«Kt«i««'  would  probablj  IwTe  boeo  modified  on 
ntUoh,  In  MoonlHwe  with  the  diiUucliotu  Ud  down  in  {  311.] 
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from  the  nile  of  veracity.  As  to  the  beloved  person  herself,  the 
qiiestioD  is  more  dark,  for  she  is  passive  in  the  matter ;  it  is  not 
auj  action  to  be  done  by  her  that  is  under  confiidention,  and 
no  one  can  g»n  directly  in  intrinsic  worth  by  the  action  of 
another.  Bnt  it  is  certain  that  her  deliverance  from  snffering 
through  your  wrong-doing  could  not  be  really  for  her  good ;  it 
would  not  make  her  heart  purer,  or  direct  her  will  to  higher 
objects;  and  you  may  trust  on  the  other  hand  (though  unable  to 
foresee  how  each  a  result  should  come  about)  that  in  taking  that 
consequence  of  her  conduct,  which  only  your  wrong -doing  could 
avert,  she  will  gain  in  that  spiritual  capability  which  is  alone  to 
her  a  source  of  abiding  good.' 

317.  The  suggeetion  of  such  counsel  being  offered  to  any  one 
under  such  trial  as  we  have  supposed,  inevitably  strikes  ns  as  in- 
appropriate. We  know  that  in  &ct  under  such  circumstances  . 
the  soul  would  not  be  at  Leisure  for  philosophical  reflection.  Its 
conduct  must  be  determined  by  influences  that  act  more  swiftly 
and  decisively ;  if  in  the  severe  path  for  which  we  have  supposed 
the  philosopher  to  be  arguing,  by  an  inbred  horror  of  falsehood, 
which  does  not  wait  to  give  an  account  of  itself  or  by  sense  of 
the  presence  of  a  divine  onlooker,  whose  disapproval,  not  for  fear  of 
penal  consequences  but  for  very  shame,  cannot  be  faced.  Accord- 
iug  to  the  distinction  previously  drawn,  it  is  the  action  of  aa 
ideal  of  virtue  iteelf,  not  any  theory  about  the  ideal,  that  can 
alone  be  efficient  in  such  a  case.  Though  not  in  the  emeigency 
itself^  however,  yet  in  preparing  the  poul  for  it,  a  true  philosophy 
may  have  an  important  service  to  render.  It  will  be  a  service, 
indeed,  rather  of  the  defensive  and  negative  than  of  the  actively 
inciting  kind — a  service  which  in  a  speculative  and  dialectical 
age  needs  to  be  rendered,  lest  the  hold  of  the  highest  moral  ideas 
on  the  mind  should  be  weakened  from  apparent  lack  of  intel- 
lectual justification. 

Those  ideas,  as  we  have  often  pointed  out,  are  not  abstract 
conceptions.  They  actuate  men  independently  of  the  operations 
of  the  dJECnrsive  intellect.  They  rather  direct  those  operations 
than  are  their  result.  The  idea,  in  its  various  forms,  of  some- 
thing that  human  life  should  be,  of  a  perfect  being  for  whom 
this  'should  be'  already  'is,'  cannot  proceed  from  observation  of 
matters  of  fact  or  from  inference  founded  on  such  observatioo. 
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though  in  Tarious  ways  (on  which  we  cannot  here  dwell)  it 
regaUtcs  that  observation  and  inference.  Such  ideas  or  principles 
of  action,  at  work  before  they  are  nnderstood,  not  only  give  rise 
to  institntioQB  and  modes  of  life,  but  also  express  themaelTea  in 
forms  of  the  imagination.  In  complication  witJi  effects  of  passion 
and  force,  they  produce  the  laws,  whether  enforced  by  opinion 
or  by  the  magistrate,  which  form  the  essential  and  permanent 
element  in  the  &bric  of  social  obligation;  and  they  also  yield 
the  imagination  of  a  supreme  inTisible  but  all-seeing  rnler,  to 
whom  service  is  due,  from  whom  commands  proceed  as  from  an 
earthly  superior — the  head  of  a  family  or  the  sovereign  of  a 
state — and  who  punishes  the  violation  of  those  commands.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  this  imsgination  that,  in  the  case  at  least  of  all 
ordinary  good  people,  the  idea  of  an  absolute  duty  is  so  brought 
to  bear  on  the  soul  as  to  yield  an  awe  superior  to  any  personal 
inclination.  In  sudden  calls  upon  the  will,  when  the  sustaining 
force  of  habit  is  of  no  avail,  when  no  rewards  or  penalties,  either 
under  the  law  of  the  state  or  the  law  of  opinion,  are  to  he  looked 
for,  whatever  the  course  of  action  adopted,  can  any  of  us  be  sure 
that,  except  under  the  impression  of  the  '  great  task-master's 
eye '  upon  him,  he  would  do  the  work  which  upon  reflection  he 
would  admit  should  be  done  ? 

818.  It  is  a  necessity,  however,  of  our  rational  nature  that 
these  forms  of  imagination,  in  which  our  highest  practical  ideas 
have  found  expressiou,  should  be  subject  to  criticism.  Is  there 
really  a  divine  ruler,  who  issues  commands  which  we  can  obey  or 
disobey;  who  somehow  sees  and  hears  us,  though  not  through 
eye  or  ear ;  whom  it  is  possible  for  us  to  please  or  ofie^d  ?  Now 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  sense  in  which  these  questions,  once 
asked,  can  only  be  answered  in  the  negative.  The  most  con- 
vinced Theist  mast  admit  that  God  is  as  unimaginable  as  He  is 
un perceivable, — unimaginable  because  unperceivable,  for  that 
which  we  imagine  (in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term)  has  the 
necessary  finiteness  of  that  which  we  perceive ;  that  state- 
ments, therefore,  which  in  any  strict  sense  could  only  be  ap- 
plied to  an  imaginable  finite  agent,  cannot  in  any  such  sense 
be  applied  to  God.  As  applied  to  Him,  they  must  at  any 
rate  not  be  reasoned  from  aa  we  reason  from  statements  about 
matters  of  fact.    The  practice  of  treating  them  as  if  they  were 
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Buoh  Btatemeots,  with  tihe  coofusioDB  and  contndiotjons  to  which 
it  ineritably  leada,  only  enhances  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
divine  Spirit ;  of  which  we  muet  confess  that  it  is  inexpressible 
in  its  nature  by  us,  thongh  operative  in  as  through  those 
practical  ideas  of  a  possible  perfect  life,  of  a  being  for  whom 
this  perfect  life  is  already  actoitl,  which,  acting  npon  imagina- 
tion, yield  the  language  of  ordinary  religion. 

819.  Now  when  criticism  comes  to  do  its  inevitAble  work 
npon  the  language  of  imagination  in  which  our  fundamental 
moral  ideas  have  found  expression,  a  connter-work  is  called  for 
from  philosophy,  which  has  an  important  Iwaring  upon  conduct. 
It  has  to  disentangle  the  operative  ideas  from  their  necessarily 
imperfect  expression,  and  to  explain  that  the  validity  of  the  ideas 
themselves,  as  principles  of  action,  is  not  a£fected  by  the  dis- 
covery that  the  language,  in  which  men  under  their  influence 
naturally  express  themselves,  has  not  the  sort  of  truth  which 
belongs  to  a  correct  statement  of  matters  of  &ct.  It  has  to  show 
when  and  how — these  ideas  not  being  matters  of  fact  or  obtained 
by  abstraction  from  matters  of  fact — -the  figures  of  speech  em- 
ployed ID  expressing  the  aspirations  and  endeavours  to  which 
they  give  rise,  being  derived  by  metaphor  from  sensible  matters 
of  fact,  are  liable  to  mislead  us  if  we  argue  from  them  as  though 
they  conveyed  literal  truth.  It  has  to  point  out  what  is  the 
sense  in  which  alone  the  question  as  to  the  truth  of  such 
language  can  be  properly  ashed  or  answered.  If  the  question 
is  asked,  for  instance,  whether  there  is  truth  in  the  language, 
habitual  to  the  religious  conscience,  in  which  God  is  represented 
as  giving  us  certain  commands  and  seeing  whether  we  perform 
them  or  no,  the  philosopher  will  remind  us  that  to  enquire 
whether  such  language  is  true,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it 
might  be  true  that  I  ordered  my  servant  to  do  certain  things 
this  morning  and  took  notice  whether  he  did  them,  is  as  inap- 
propriate as  it  would  be  to  enquire  (according  to  an  example 
employed  by  Locke  in  another  connection)  whether  sleep  is 
swift  or  virtue  square.  It  can  only  be  reasonably  seked  whether 
it  is  true  in  the  sense  that  it  naturally  expresses,  in  terms  of 
imagination,  an  emotion  arising  from  consciousness  of  a  relation 
which  realty  subsists  between  the  human  soul  and  God.  If  the 
infinite  Spirit  bo  communicates  itself  to  the  soul  of  man  as  t« 
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yidd  the  idea  of  a  possible  perfect  life,  and  that  consequent 
soDse  of  personal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  individual  for 
making  the  beet  of  himself  as  a  social  being  from  which  the 
recognition  of  particular  duties  arises,  then  it  is  a  legitimate  ex- 
pression ^iJ  means  of  metaphor — the  only  possible  means,  except 
action,  by  which  the  conscioosness  of  spiritaal  realities  can 
express  itself — to  say  that  our  essential  duties  are  commands  of 
God.  If  again  the  self-communication  of  the  infinite  Spirit  to 
the  soul  of  man  is  such  that  man  is  conscious  of  his  relation  to 
a  conscious  being,  who  is  in  eternal  perfection  all  that  man  has 
it  in  him  to  come  to  be,  then  it  is  a  legitimate  expression  of  that 
conscious  relation  by  means  of  metaphor  to  say  that  GoA  sees 
whether  His  oommands  are  fulfilled  by  us  or  no,  and  an  ap- 
propriate emotion  to  feel  shame  as  in  His  presence  for  omissions 
or  violations  of  duty  incognisable  by  other  men. 

320.  The  above  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  it  is  to  be 
considered  the  business  of  philosophy  to  justify  the  language  of 
religious  imagination  universally  and  unconditionally.  Even  as 
that  language  is  current  in  Christendom,  there  may  be  much  in 
it  that  a  true  moral  philosophy  will  have  to  condemn  aa  incon- 
sistent  with  the  highest  kind  of  moral  conviction.  Objection 
may  properly  be  taken,  for  instance,  to  the  ordinary  representa- 
tion  of  Qod  as  a  source  of  rewards  and  penalties ;  as  rewarding 
goodness  with  certain  pleasures  bestowed  from  without,  as 
punishing  wickedness  with  pains  inflicted  from  without.  The 
objection  to  it,  however,  is  not  that  it  represent'S  God  under  a 
figure  which  is  not  a  statement  of  fact  (for  the  same  objection 
would  apply  equally  to  all  the  language  of  religion),  but  that  the 
figure  is  one  which  interferes  with  the  true  idea  of  goodness  as 
its  own  reward,  of  vice  as  its  own  punishment.  It  is  an  im- 
portant function  of  philosophy  to  examine  the  current  language 
of  religious  imagination,  not  with  the  unreasonable  view  of 
testing  its  speculative  truth,  as  we  might  test  the  truth  of 
some  doctrine  about  natural  phenomena,  but  in  order  to  satisfy 
ourselves  whether  it  worthily  expresses  the  emotions  of  a  soul  in 
which  the  highest  moral  ideas  have  done  their  perfect  work. 

With  such  an  application  of  philosophy,  however,  we  are  not 
at  present  concerned.  Our  present  purpose  is  merely  to  point 
out   the    service   which    philosophy   may   render  to    practical 
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morality  in  coanteractin^  the  advaotage  which  scepticism  may 
otherwise  ^ve  to  paseion  against  duty.  It  is  true,  of  coarse, 
that  when  the  Bonl  is  suddenly  called  upon  to  &oe  some  awful 
moment,  to  which  are  joined  great  issoes  for  good  or  evil  in  its 
moral  history,  it  is  not  by  '  going  over  the  theory  of  virtue  in 
one's  mind,'  not  by  any  philosophical  consideration  of  the  origin 
and  validity  of  moral  ideas,  that  the  right  determination  can  be 
given,  A  jadgment  of  the  sort  we  call  intuitive — a  judgment 
which  in  &ct  represents  long  courses  of  habit  and  imaginatioa 
founded  on  ideas — is  all  that  the  occasion  admits  of.  Eut  even 
in  such  cases  it  may  make  a  great  difference  to  the  issue,  whether 
the  inclination  to  the  weaker  or  less  worthy  course  is  or  is  not 
aseisted  by  a  suggestion  from  the  intellect  that  the  counter- 
injunction  of  conscience  is  illusory.  And  in  such  an  age  as  oura 
this  suggestion  is  likely  to  be  forthcoming,  if  scepticism  has  been 
allowed  to  pull  to  pieces  the  imaginative  vestnre  in  which  oar 
formative  practical  ideas  have  clothed  themselves,  without  & 
vindication  by  philosophy  of  the  ultiniate  authority  of  the  ideas 
themselves,  and  of  so  much  in  the  langoage  of  religious  imagi- 
nation as  is  their  pure  and  (to  us)  necessary  expression. 

321.  We  have  still,  however,  to  consider  the  service  which 
philosophy  may  render  in  what  we  distinguished  above  as  homa 
fide  perplexities  tjf  amtciencej  bona  Jide  perplexities,  as  distinct 
from  those  self-sophistications,  bom  of  the  pleasure-seeldog  im- 
pulse, in  dealing  with  which  philosophy  would  be  misapplied ; 
perplexities  of  coatcienee,  as  distinct  from  cases  like  Uiat  of 
Jeasnie  Deans,  where  conscience  speaks  without  ambigaity  but 
is  opposed  by  an  impulse  in  itself  noble  and  disinterested.  In 
cases  of  this  latter  kind  philosophy  may,  as  we  have  seen,  under 
special  conditions  of  intellectual  culture  have  an  important 
service  to  reni^ ;  but  it  will  not  be  in  the  way  of  setting  aside 
apparent  contradictions  in  the  deliverance  of  conscience.  It  will 
rather  be  in  the  way  of  vindicating  the  real  authority  of  that 
deliverance  against  a  scepticism  which  might  otherwise  take 
advantage  of  the  discovery  that  the  forms  of  imagination,  in 
which  the  deliverance  is  clothed,  are  not  the  same  as  statements 
of  speculatiTe  truth.  The  kind  of  practical  perplexity  which  we 
have  now  to  consider  arises  not  from  any  doubt  as  to  th« 
aatbority  of  conscience,  nor  from  any  attempt  of  selfish  inclina- 
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tion  to  'dodge'  consoieDoe  by  aeanming  its  dis^ise,  but  from 
the  fact  that  the  reqairementfl  of  conscieDce  eeem  to  be  in 
coaflict  with  each  other.  However  disposed  to  do  what  his 
conscience  ei^oins,  the  man  finds  it  difficult  to  decide  what  its 
injunction  is. 

In  the  crisis,  for  instance,  through  which  several  European 
states  have  recently  passed,  such  a  difficulty  might  naturally 
occur  to  a  good  Catholic  who  was  also  a  loyal  subject.  His 
conscience  would  seem  to  enjoin  equally  obedience  to  the 
law  of  the  State,  and  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  Church. 
Bat  these  laws  were  in  conflict.  'Which  then  was  he  to 
obey  ?  It  is  a  form  of  the  same  difficulty  which  in  earlier  days 
most  have  occurred  to  Quakers  and  Anabaptists,  to  whom 
the  law  derived  from  Scripture  seemed  contradictory  to  that 
of  the  State,  and  to  those  earty  Christians  for  whom  the 
law  which  they  disobeyed  in  refusing  to  saoriGce  retained  any 
authority.  In  still  earlier  times  it  may  have  arisen  in  the  form 
of  that  conflict  between  the  law  of  the  fiunily  and  the  law  of 
the  State,  presented  in  the  'Antigone.'  Nor  is  the  caae  really 
difibrent  when  the  modem  citizen,  in  his  capacity  as  an  official 
or  as  a  soldier,  is  called  upon  to  help  in  putting  down  some 
revolutionary  movement  which  yet  presents  itself  to  his  inmost 
conviction  as  the  cause  of  '  God  and  the  People.'  This  case 
may  indeed  appear  different  from  those  previously  noticed,  be- 
cause, while  those  were  cases  of  conflict  between  acknowledged 
authorities,  this  may  seem  rather  to  be  one  of  conflict  between 
private  opinion  and  authority.  Bat  if  the  private  opinion  is 
more  than  a  conceit  which  it  is  pleasant  to  air ;  if  it  is  a  source 
of  really  conscientious  opposition  to  an  authority  which  equally 
appeals  to  the  conscience ;  if,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  ezpreaeion 
which  the  ideal  of  human  good  gives  to  itself  in  the  mind  of  the 
man  who  entertains  it ;  then  it  too  rests  on  a  basis  of  social 
aathority.  No  individual  can  make  a  conscience  for  himself. 
He  always  needs  a  society  to  make  it  for  him.  A  conscientious 
'  heresy,'  religious  or  political,  always  represents  some  gradually 
maturing  conviction  as  to  social  good,  already  implicitly  !□• 
volved  in  the  ideas  on  which  the  accepted  rules  of  conduct 
rest,  though  it  may  conflict  with  the  formulae  in  which  those 
ideas  have  been  hitherto  authoritatirely  expressed,  and  may  lead 
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to  the  overthrow  of  institutiooe  which  have  previously  conbri- 
buted  to  their  realisfttioii. 

322.  In  preparation  for  the  times  when  Gooecience  is  thus 
liable  to  be  divided  sgainat  itself,  much  proctJcal  service  may  be 
rendered  by  a  philosophy  which,  witliont  depreciating  the  au- 
thority of  conscience  as  such,  can  explun  the  origin  of  ita 
conflicting  deliverances,  and,  without  pronouncing  uncondition- 
ally  for  either,  can  direct  the  soul  to  the  true  end  to  which  each 
in  some  qnalified  way  is  relative.  In  order  to  illostrate  this  in 
more  detail,  we  will  suppose  a  philosopher,  holding  the  doctrines 
previously  stated  in  this  treatise,  to  be  called  upon  for  counsel 
in  difBcuIties  of  the  kind  just  noticed.  It  will  of  oonrse  occur  to 
eveiy  one  that  the  counsel  given  goes  too  far  bock  in  its  reaspna, 
and  in  its  conclusions  is  of  too  neutral  a  kind,  to  command  atten- 
tion in  times  of  social  or  religious  conflict  and  revolution.  Bat, 
though  this  is  so,  it  might  have  its  efl'ect  upon  the  few  who  lead 
the  many,  in  preparing  the  mind  through  years  of  meditatiou 
for  the  days  when  prompt  practical  decision  is  required. 

The  philosopher,  then,  will  begin  by  considering  how  the 
seeming  contradiction  in  the  deliverances  of  conscience  comes 
about.  He  will  point  out  that,  though  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  conscience  at  all  but  for  the  coosciousnesa  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  that  there  is  an  unconditional  good  which, 
while  independent  of  his  likes  and  dislikes,  is  yet  kit  good 
• — though  this  consciousness  is  as  irremovable  as  morality — 
yet  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  judgments  which  arise 
out  of  this  consciousness  are  unconditionally  valid.  The  several 
dicta  of  conscience  have  had  their  history.  Passing  beyond 
the  stage  of  mere  conformity  to  custom,  of  mere  obedience 
to  persons  and  powers  that  be — a  conformity  and  obedience 
which  themselves  arise  out  of  an  operative,  though  inarticulate, 
idea  of  common  good— men  have  formed  more  or  less  general 
notions  of  the  customs  and  powers,  as  entitled  to  their  conformity 
and  obedience.  Certain  formulae,  expressing  the  nature  of  the 
authorities  to  which  obedience  is  due,  and  their  most  &miliar 
requirements,  have  become  part  of  '  tlie  a  priori  furniture'  of 
men's  minds,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  accepted  as  valid  in- 
dependently of  those  lessons  of  experience  which  men  are  con- 
scious of  acquiring  for  themselves.    Such  are  what  are  commonly 
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called  the  'dicta  of  conscience.*  Certain  inJanctdoDS  of  family 
datj,  of  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  State,  of  conformity  to  a 
law  of  hoDoar  or  opinion,  have  assamed  this  character.  So  too 
in  Christendom  have  certain  ordinances  of  the  Charch,  notwith- 
atondin^  moch  variety  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitatea  the 
Chnrch. 

823.  Now  in  all  anch  deliverances  of  conscience  the  content 
of  the  obligation  is  blended  with  some  conception  or  ima^nation 
of  an  anthority  imposing  the  obli^tion,  in  a  combination  which 
only  the  trained  analytical  intellect  can  disentangle.  Just  as  to 
children  the  dnty  of  speaking  the  truth  aeems  inseparable  from 
the  parental  command  to  do  so,  so  to  many  a  simple  Catholic, 
for  instance,  the  fact  that  the  Church  commands  him  to  live 
cleanly  and  honestly  seems  the  sonrce  of  the  obligation  so  to 
live.  To  give  just  measure  and  to  go  to  Mass  are  to  him  homo> 
geneons  duties ;  jost  as  to  unenlightened  persons  in  a  differently 
ordered  religions  community  to  give  jost  measure  and  to  observe 
the  Sabbath  may  he  so.  An  abrogation  of  the  anthority  which 
imposes  the  ceremonial  obligation  would  seem  to  imply  a  dis- 
appearance of  the  moral  obligation  as  well ;  because  this  too 
in  the  mind  of  the  individual  has  become  associated  with  the 
imagination  of  an  imponent  authority,  the  some  as  that  which 
enjoins  the  ceremonial  observance.  This  does  not  arise  from  the 
existence  of  a  Church  as  a  oo-ordinate  institution  with  the  State. 
Were  there  bo  Chnrch,  the  difference  would  only  he  that,  as  in 
the  Orseco-Boman  world,  the  State  would  gather  to  itself  the 
sentiments  of  which,  as  it  is,  the  Chnich  seems  the  more  natural 
ol^ect.  Moral  duties  would  still  be  associated  with  the  imagina- 
tion of  an  imponent  authority,  whose  injunctions  they  would  be 
supposed  to  be,  though  the  authority  might  be  single  instead  of 
twofold. 

Nor  would  any  considerate  member  of  modern  society,  even 
the  most  enlightened,  venture  to  say  that  hia  sense  of  motri 
dnty  was  independent  of  some  snch  imagination  of  an  imponent, 
however  resolutely  he  might  refuse  to  recognise  either  the 
Cburch  or  any  partieular  personage  as  the  imponent.  If  he 
has  ceased  to  describe  himself  naturally  as  a  good  Catholic  or 
good  Cbnrcbman,  he  may  still  attach  significance  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  himself  as  a  good  Christian ;  and  this  probably  implies 
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to  him  the  recognition  of  an  imponent  of  obligation  in  the 
tounder  of  the  Christian  Bociety  or  the  author  of  a  Christian 
revelation.  Or  if  he  haa  ceased  to  recognise  such  an  imponent, 
he  probably  still  calls  himself  a  loyal  subject;  and  in  so  doin^ 
expresses  the  fact  that  he  presents  to  himself  some  personal  ez- 
temal  source— some  source  other  than  a  spirit  working  in  him 
— of  the  law  which  he  obeys ;  and  that  he  obeys  the  lair,  not 
irom  fear  of  pains  and  penalties,  but  from  reverence  for  the 
authority  from  which  he  believes  it  to  proceed — as  much,  there- 
fore, when  he  might  evade  it  with  impunity  as  when  he  runs 
the  ri^k  of  punishment.  Perhaps  there  may  be  no  ostensible 
person,  no  emperor  or  king,  whom  he  regards  as  the  author  of 
the  law  which  he  obeys,  and  he  may  accordingly  prefer  to  de- 
scribe himself  as  a  loyal  citizen  rather  than  as  a  loyal  subject, 
but  he  is  very  exceptional  if  he  does  not  still  think  of  some 
association  of  persons,  a  'sovereign  people,'  as  the  authority 
from  which  law  proceeds.  If  he  ceased  to  present  such  an 
authority  to  himself,  having  previously  discarded  the  imagina- 
tion of  Church  or  King  or  Divine  Lawgiver  as  imponente  of 
duty,  he  would  he  apt  to  find  the  obligation,  not  only  of  what 
is  local  and  temporary  in  positive  law,  but  of  what  is  essential 
in  the  moral  law,  shpping  away  from  him. 

324.  This  imagination  of  an  external  imponent,  however,  is 
not  intrinsically  neceaeary  to  the  consciousness  of  what  we  call 
metaphorically'  moral  law,  while  it  is  the  source  of  apparent 
conflict  between  difierent  injunctions  of  conscience.  It  is  the 
very  essence  of  moral  duty  to  be  imposed  by  a  man  on  himself. 
The  moral  duty  to  obey  a  positive  htw,  whether  a  law  of  the 
State  or  of  the  Church,  is  imposed  not  by  the  author  or  enforcer 
of  the  positive  law,  but  by  that  spirit  of  man — not  less  divine 
because  the  spirit  of  man — which  sets  before  him  the  ideal  of 
a  perfect  life,  and  pronounces  obedience  to  the  positive  law  to 
be  necessary  to  its  realisation.  This  actual  imposition,  however, 
of  duties  by  man  upon  himself  precedes  and  is  independent  of  a 

'  I  M7  'me(Aplioricalt7,'  bec&nae  wbat  we  prinurily  Dndaratajid  by  'btw*  {■ 
•ome  aort  ofcommuid,  given  b;  a  luperiot  in  power  to  one  whom  he  is  able  to 
panuh  for  dieobedieDce ;  whereaa  it  is  the  emence  of  moral '  l&w '  that  it  !■  a  rule 
wbidi  a  man  imposei  on  himaelf  and  from  anothm  motive  tban  tho  ftw  of  puniih- 
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irae  conception  of  what  duty  is.  Men  who  are  really  a  law  to 
themselves,  in  the  seDse  that  it  ia  their  idea  of  an  absolute 
'ahonld  be,'  of  some  perfection  to  be  realised  in  and  by  them, 
that  ia  the  source  of  the  general  rule  of  life  which  they  observe, 
are  yet  unable  to  present  that  rule  to  themselves  as  anything 
else  than  the  injuDction  of  some  external  authority.  It  is  this 
state  of  mind  that  renders  them  liable  to  the  perplexities  of  con- 
science described,  in  which  duties  appear  to  conflict  with  each 
other. 

There  is  no  such  thing  really  as  a  conflict  of  duties.  A  man's 
duty  under  any  particular  set  of  circumstances  is  always  one, 
though  the  conditions  of  the  case  may  be  so  complicated  and 
obscure  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  decide  what  the  duty  really  is. 
That  which  we  are  apt  to  call  a  conflict  of  duties  is  really  a  com- 
petition of  reverences  for  imagined  imponents  of  duty,  whose 
injunctions,  actual  or  supposed,  do  not  agree.  A  woman  perhaps 
iinde  herself  directed  to  act  in  one  way  by  her  father,  in  another 
by  her  confessor.  A  citizen  may  find  himself  similarly  dis- 
tracted between  the  law  of  the  State  and  that  of  the  Church  ; 
or  between  the  ordinance  of  an  ostensible  sovereign  and  that  of 
a  revolntionary  committee,  claiming  to  act  in  the  name  of  God 
and  the  People.  In  such  cases,  if  the  conscience  were  clear  of 
preposseBcdon  in  bvour  of  this  authority  or  that,  and  were  simply 
prepared  to  recognise  as  duty  the  course  which  contributes  most 
to  the  perfect  life,  it  might  yet  be  difficult  enough  to  ascertun 
what  this  course  of  action  would  be,  though  there  would  he  no 
doubt  that  the  one  duty  was  to  pursue  that  course  of  action 
when  ascertained.  But  the  actual  perplexity  of  conscience  in 
Boch  cases  commonly  ariaeB  not  from  this  difficulty,  but  from 
the  habit  of  identifying  duty  with  injunctions  given  by  external 
authorities,  and  from  the  fact  that  in  the  supposed  case  the  in- 
junctions BO  given  are  inconsistent  with  each  other. 

825.  Now  the  task  of  the  moral  philosopher  in  r^ard  to  such 
cases  would  he  a  comparatively  easy  one,  if  it  mmply  consisted 
in  trying  to  rid  a  man  of  his  illusions  of  conscience ;  if  he  had 
merely  to  point  ont  the  work  of  imagination  in  ascribing  tike 
essential  duties  which  conscience  enjoins  to  an  external  impo- 
nent,  and  to  show  tfiat  the  apparent  conflict  of  duties  is  in  fact 
merely  a  conflict  between  certain  external  authorities  which  are 
Aft  2 
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wrongly  snppoMd  to  impote  duties,  whereM  «H  that  a  pnnly 
axteroal  aathority  caa  impose  is  a  command  enforced  by  fear- 
If  the  philosopher  aims  at  no  more  than  this,  he  may  sncceed  in 
bis  work,  hat  iUi  value  will  he  donbtliil.  It  may  prove  easier  to 
convince  men  that  duties,  in  the  moral  sense,  oannot  be  impose4 
from  without  than,  when  this  has  been  shown,  to  muntun  tht 
conviction  that  they  exist  at  aU.  If  the  result  of  the  j^iloso- 
pher's  work  is  to  popularise  the  notion  that  the  aathorities  to 
which  men  have  chiefly  looked  as  imponents  of  duties,  are  merely 
powers  able  to  iDduce  obedience  to  their  commands  by  threat  of 
poaiahmeat  for  disobedience,  without  anbstitntion  of  any  new 
reverence  for  that  which  mast  be  withdrawn  from  the  authori- 
ties so  r^arded,  we  shall  have  nothing  to  thank  him  for.  la 
troth  the  phrase  '  external  authority,'  as  applied  to  the  imagined 
imponents  of  duty,  involves  eomething  of  a  contradiction.  If 
they  were  merely  external,  they  would  not  be  authorities,  for  an 
authority  implies,  on  the  part  of  the  man  to  whom  it  is  an 
authority,  a  conception  of  its  having  a  claim  upon  hieobedienoe; 
and  this  again  implies  that  his  obedienoe  to  it  is  a  self-imposed 
obedience— an  obedience  which  commends  itself  to  his  reason  b4 
good,  irrespectively  of  penalties  attached  to  disobedience.  Th^ 
authority,  in  being  recognised  as  an  anUiority,  l^as  ceased  to  bq 
a  mere  source  of  commands,  enforced  by  fear  of  punishment  for 
their  violation,  and  in  that  sense  to  be  merely  external.  It* 
injunctions  now  commend  themselves  to  the  subject  of  them, 
not  indeed  as  proceeding  from  a  spirit  which  is  his  own  or  hiat> 
self,  but  as  directed  to  the  attainment  of  an  end  in  which  the 
anhject  is  interested  on  his  own  account ;  which  is,  and  is  known 
by  him  to  be,  his  true  good.  How  the  several  injunctions  in 
detail  contribute  to  such  an  end  he  does  not  sec ;  but  he  trustc 
the  aathority  from  which  they  proceed  to  have  it  more  com- 
pletely in  view  than  he  can  himself.  It  is  thns  that  the  Church 
is  an  authority  to  the  good  Catholic,  the  State  to  the  good 
citizen,  the  Bible  to  the  orthodox  Protestant.  In  each  case  tha 
acknowledgment  of  the  authority  has  become  one  and  the  same 
thing  with  the  individoal's  presentation  to  himself  of  a  true  good, 
at  once  his  own  and  the  good  of  others,  which  it  is  his  business 
to  pursue. 
826.  Now  it  would  be  a  blondering  and  reckless  procedure  on 
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the  part  of  tlie  moral  philoaopher,  if  he  were  first  to  construe  too 
literally  the  langni^  in  whioh  these  authorities  are  desoribed, 
so  to  speafa,  from  witboat  for  rhetorioal  0^  logical  parpoees, — 
to  take  it  as  if  it  repreaeated  their  true  spiritual  import  for  those 
who  acknowledge  them— and  then,  in  his  hurr7  to  assert  tiie 
trath  that  a  moral  obligation  oannot  be  imposed  from  without, 
were  to  seek  to  dethrone  them  from  their  place  in  the  moral 
imagination,  uid  to  substitate  for  them  an  improvised  oonsoienos 
that  should  make  its  own  laws  de  novo  from  within.  It  mnst 
rather  be  his  object,  without  setting  aside  any  of  the  established 
authorities  which  have  acquired  a  hold  on  the  oouscienoe,  to 
awaken  such  an  understandiDg  of  the  impulse  after  an  ideal  ot 
conduct  which,  witboat  being  understood,  has  expressed  itself  in 
these  authorities,  as  may  gradually  render  men  independent  of 
the  mode  of  its  authoritative  expression.  One  who  has  learnt 
this  lesson  will  have  a  rationale  of  the  various  duties  presented 
to  him  in  the  name  of  Cnear  or  of  God,  which  will  help  him  to 
distinguish  what  is  essential  in  the  duties  from  the  form  of  their 
imposition,  and  to  guide  himself  by  looking  to  the  common  end 
to  which  they  are  alike  relative.  Should  ui  oooasion  arise  when 
the  duties  seem  to  coufiict,  he  will  be  prepared  for  the  discovery 
that  the  conflict  is  not  really  between  duties,  but  between 
{rowers  invested  by  the  imagination  with  the  character  of  im- 
ponente  of  duty.  He  will  be  able  to  stand  this  disoovery  witb- 
oat moral  deterioration,  because  be  has  learnt  to  fix  his  eye  on 
the  moral  end  or  function — the  function  in  the  way  of  farthering 
perfection  of  conduct — served  by  the  authorities  which  he  has 
been  bred  to  acknowledge.  He  can  thus  find  in  that  end,  or 
in  the  Spirit  whose  self-communioation  renders  him  capable  of 
seeking  it,  a  fit  object  for  all  the  reverences  claimed  by  those 
authorities,  and  which  he  now  disoovers  to  b«  due  to  them  only 
by  a  derived  and  limited  title. 

827.  It  may  thus  &11  to  the  moral  philosopher,  under  certain 
conditions  of  society  and  of  intellectual  movement,  to  render  an 
important  practical  service.  But  he  wilt  render  it  simply  by 
fulfilling  with  the  utmost  possible  completeness  his  proper  work 
of  analysis.  As  a  morai  philosopher  be  analyses  hnman  oondnot ; 
the  motives  which  it  expresses,  the  spiritu^  endowments  im- 
plied in  it,  the  history  of  tJtought,  habits  and  institntions  throi^ 
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whicli  it  has  come  to  be  what  it  is.  He  does  not  anderetaad  his 
busine^  as  a  philosopher,  if  he  claims  to  do  more  than  this. 
He  will  Dot  take  it  for  a  reproach  to  be  reminded  that  no  philo- 
sopher can  supply  a  '  moral  dynamic.'  The  pretension  to  do  so 
he  would  regard  as  a  great  impertinence.  He  finds  moral 
dynamic  enangh  in  the  actual  spiritnal  nature  of  man,  when 
that  nature  is  regarded,  as  it  is  his  business  to  regard  it,  not 
merely  in  its  hitherto  performance,  but  in  its  intrinsic  possi- 
bilities. If  he  cannot  help  wishing  for  more,  that  is  an  incident 
of  the  very  aspiration  after  perfection  of  conduct  which  consti- 
tutes the  dynamic.  His  immediate  business  as  a  philoeophet  is 
not  to  strengthen  or  heighten  this  aspiration,  much  less  to  bring 
it  into  existence,  bat  to  understand  it.  As  a  man  and  a  citizen, 
indeed,  it  is  his  function  to  serve  as  its  organ  ;  to  give  effect  to 
it  in  his  own  conduct,  to  assist  in  communicating  it  to  others. 
And  since  in  being  a  philosopher  he  does  not  cease  to  be  a  man 
and  a  citizen,  he  will  rejoice  that  the  analysis,  which  alone  Forms 
his  employment  as  a  philosopher,  should  incidentally  serve  a 
purpose  subordinate  to  the '  moral  dynamic' — that  it  should  help 
to  remove  any  obstacle  to  the  effort  of  the  human  soul  after  a 
perfect  life. 

The  distraction  of  conscience  caused,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
competition  of  reverences  for  authorities  whose  injnnctions  come 
into  conflict  with  each  other,  may  form  such  an  obstacle.  Its 
outward  effect  may  sometimes  be  a  paralysis  of  action  ;  some- 
times, on  the  other  hand,  hasty  and  embittered  action  in  opposi- 
tion to  one  of  the  causes  or  authorities  between  the  claims  of 
which  conscience  is  perplexed — action  hasty  and  embittered  for 
the  very  reason  that  the  agent  is  afraid  to  face  the  consequence 
of  dispassionate  enquiry  into  the  validity  of  the  claims  to  which 
he  blindly  submits.  So  far  as  the  impediment  to  the  highest 
living,  to  the  free  development  of  human  capabilities,  is  of  this 
kind,  the  philosopher  by  mere  thoroughness  and  completeness  of 
ethical  analysis  may  help  to  remove  it.  By  giving  the  most 
adequate  account  possible  of  the  moral  ideal ;  by  considering  the 
process  through  which  the  institutions  and  rules  of  life,  of  which 
we  acknowledge  the  authority,  have  arisen  out  of  the  effort, 
however  blindly  directed,  after  such  an  ideal,  and  have  in  their 
several  measures  contributed  to  its  realisation ;  by  showing  that 
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GOUBcience  in  the  individad,  while  owin^  its  edncation  to  thoM 
institationa  mid  roles,  is  not  properly  the  mere  organ  of  any  or 
all  of  them,  bnt  may  freely  and  in  ita  own  right  apprehend  the 
ideal  of  which  they  are  more  or  less  inadequate  ezpresaions ;  by 
thus  doing  his  proper  work  as  a  philosopher  of  morals,  he  may 
help  the  soal  to  rise  above  the  region  of  difitraction  between 
competing  aathorities,  or  between  authorities  and  an  inner  law, 
to  a  region  in  which  it  can  harmonise  all  the  authorities  by 
looking  to  the  end  to  which  they,  or  whatever  is  really  authori- 
tative in  them,  no  less  than  the  inner  Uw,  are  alike  relative. 

328.  That  the  sonl,  however,  shoold  derive  any  each  benefit  from 
philosophy  implies  a  previous  discipline,  which  cannot  be  derived 
from  philosophy,  but  only  from  conduct  regulated  by  the  autho- 
rities which  philosophy  teaches  it  to  understand.  It  is  a  com- 
plaint as  old  as  the  time  of  Plato  that,  in  learning  to  seek  for 
the  rationale  of  the  rules  which  they  are  trained  to  obey — ^to 
enquire  what  is  the  ideal  of  human  good,  which  tliese  rules  serve 
and  are  justified  by  serving — men  come  to  find  excuses  for  dis- 
regarding them.  And,  no  doubt,  as  Plato  saw,  till  the  character 
is  set  in  the  direction  of  the  ideal,  a  theory  of  the  ideal  can  be  of 
no  value  for  the  improvement  of  conduct  in  any  sense.  It  may 
be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  the  apparent  mischief,  which  arises 
in  a  specnUtive  age  from  the  habit  of  asking  a  reason  why  for 
the  rules  of  respectability,  does  more  than  afiect  the  excuses 
made  for  act«  of  self-indulgence  of  which  men,  innocent  of 
criticism  or  speculation,  would  equally  be  guilty.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  it  remains  true  that  the  value  of  the  Dialectio 
which  asks  and  gives  such  an  account  of  ideal  good  as  at  once 
justifies  and  limits  obedience  to  practical  authorities,  is  con- 
ditional upon  its  finding  in  the  individual  a  well-formed  habitual 
morality. 

When  it  does  so,  it  may  infiuence  life  for  good,  by  enlisting 
in  the  real  service  of  mankind  the  zeal  which  would  otherwise 
become  a  mis-directed  loyalty  or  a  spirit  of  uuprofitable  rebellion. 
It  will  teach  a  man  to  question  the  absoluteness  of  the  authori- 
ties which  speak  in  the  name  of  Cesar  and  of  God — not  with  a 
view  to  shirking  the  precepts  of  either  in  the  interest  of  hie  own 
pleasures,  but  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  led  by  either  into  a 
'  conscientious '  opposition  to  the  other,  obstructive  to  the  work 
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of  which  the  promotion  in  diS'erent  wk^b  is  the  true  fonction  of 
auSn.  AVheD  he  finds  thftt  the  reqairemeots  of  Church  or  Stkte, 
the  ohaerrances  of  conventional  morality  or  conventional  religion, 
are  in  oonflict  with  what  some  plead  as  their  oonacientioas  con- 
victions, it  will  make  him  watchfnl  to  aseertain  whether  these 
new  convictions  may  not  represent  a  traer  effort  after  the  highest 
ideal  than  that  embodied  in  the  authorities  which  seek  to  sap- 
press  them.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  finds  some  conviddon 
of  his  own  in  conflict  with  authority,  it  will  teach  him  not 
indeed  to  oonoeal  it  for  fear  of  incoDvement  oonseqnences,  but 
to  suppress  all  pride  in  it  as  if  it  were  an  achievement  of  his 
own ;  to  regard  it  as  proceeding,  so  far  aa  it  is  good  for  any- 
thing, from  the  operation  of  the  same  practical  reason  in  society 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  authorities  with  which  his  conviction 
brings  him  into  collision.  So  r^arding  it,  he  will  be  respectftil  ' 
of  the  prejudices  which  he  offends  by  expressing  it ;  careful  to 
eschew  support  which  might  he  doe  not  to  an  appreciation  of 
what  is  good  in  the  new  conviction,  bat  to  mere  aversion  from 
the  check  put  upon  self-will  by  the  authorities  impugned ;  patient 
of  (^position,  and,  in  case  of  &ilurej  ready  to  admit  that  there  is 
more  wisdom  than  he  understood  in  the  conventions  which  have 
been  too  strong  for  him. 
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829.  The  chief  theory  ot  ooodnct  which  in  Modem  Earope 
has  afforded  the  ooasoientionfi  citizen  %  vantage-groand  for 
jnd^ng  a!  the  competing  elaims  on  his  obedience,  and  enabled 
him  to  snbstitnte  a  critical  and  intelligent  for  a  blind  and  nn- 
qnestioning  conformity,  has  no  donbt  been  the  Utilitarian.  What 
we  are  nov  considering,  it  mnet  be  borne  in  mind,  is  the  practical 
Talne  of  theories  in  regard  to  the  moral  ideal,  as  distinct  from 
the  possession  of  the  character  by  the  ideal  itself.  It  is  not  to 
the  purpose,  therefore,  to  notioe  the  work  of  religions  reformers. 
It  is  probable  indeed  that  every  movement  of  reli^ona  reform 
has  originated  in  some  clearer  conception  of  the  ideal  of  hnman 
conduct,  arrived  at  by  scnne  person  or  persons ;  a  conception, 
perhaps,  towards  which  many  men  have  been  silently  working, 
bnt  which  finally  finds  in  some  one  individual  the  character 
which  can  give  decisive  practical  expression  to  it.  But  in  the 
initiation  of  religioas  reforms  the  new  theory  of  the  ideal,  aa  a 
theory,  always  holds  a  secondary  place.  It  is  not  absent,  but  it 
is,  so  to  speak,  absorbed  in  a  character — a  character  to  which 
the  specnlative  completeness  of  the  Uieoiy  is  of  little  interest— 
and  it  is  this  character  which  gives  the  new  conception  of  the 
ideal  its  power  in  the  worid.  The  infloenoe  exercised  by  Utili- 
tarianism,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  specially  the  infloence  of 
a  theory.  Whatever  the  errors  arising  from  its  Hedonistic 
psychology,  no  other  theory  has  been  available  for  the  social  or 
political  reformer,  combining  so  mach  trath  with  snch  ready 
applicability.  No  other  has  offered  so  commanding  a  point  of 
Tiew  ttom  which  to  criticise  tlie  precepts  and  institutions  pre- 
Mated  as  authoritative.    When  laws  of  the  Church,  or  of  tin 
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State,  or  of  'opinion,*  have  become  aDtagonistic  to  eacli  other; 
when  any  of  them,  again,  has  been  found  to  conflict  with  one  of 
those  convictions  of  tender  conscieaces,  or  of  enthusiasts  for 
hnmanity,  which  are  a  '  law  of  opinion '  in  the  making,  VttU- 
tarianism  furnishes  a  test  by  which  the  competing  claims  of  the 
different  laws,  or  those  of  law  on  one  side  and  individual  convic- 
tion on  the  other,  may  be  pat  to  the  test 

330.  All  persons  having  a  private  interest  in  the  maintenanca 
of  the  law  or  custom  which  the  Utilitarian  theory  calls  in 
question ;  all  who  shrink  from  the  trouble  of  having  to  examine 
establisbed  rules  of  conduct  >  others  who  are  rightly  persuaded 
that  the  service  rendered  to  mankind  by  roles  that  have  become 
aacred  is  not  to  be  measured  by  any  account  of  their  uaefiiloeBB 
which  the  most  enlightened  observer  can  make  out — these  with- 
stand Utilitarian  criticism  in  the  name  of  principle  against 
expediency.  Generally,  however — at  any  rate  when  the  question 
ia  one,  not  of  conduct  in  private  relations,  but  of  laws  or  institu- 
tions, or  of  political  conduct — that  view  of  the  right  course  to 
take  which  pleads  '  principle,'  as  against  suggestions  said  to  be 
founded  on  '  expediency,'  really  only  differs  from  the  latter  in 
respect  of  the  more  limited  range  of  conseqaenoes  which  it  takes 
into  account.  The  '  principle '  alleged  has  originally  derived  ifs 
authority  &om*  reference  to  some  social  good  which  it  has  been 
found  to  serve.  The  '  expediency,'  for  the  sake  of  which  a 
departure  from  the  established  rule  is  pressed  for,  is  equally 
founded  on  a  conception  of  social  good,  but  on  the  conception  of 
a  good  in  which  a  wider  range  of  persons  is  contemplated  as 
partaking. 

The  ill-repute  which  attaches  to  considerations  of  expediency, 
BO  far  88  it  is  well  founded,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that,  when 
the  question  of  conduct  at  issue  is  one  which  the  person  debating 
it  has  a  private  interest  in  deciding  one  way  or  the  other — when 
he  himself  will  gain  pleasure  or  avoid  pain  by  either  decision— 
the  admission  of  expediency  as  the  ground  of  decision  Js  apt  to 
give  him  an  excuse  for  deciding  in  his  own  favour.  And,  even 
when  this  personal  bias  is  not  operative,  the  man  who  looks  to 
'  expediency '  may  be  apt  to  trust  to  some  limited  view  of  conse- 
quences, which  is  all  that  his  own  vision  can  command,  while  if 
he  had  'stack  to  principle'  he  would  really  have  been  guided  by 
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a  more  complete  view,  gathered  from  the  wisdom  of  agea.  Neither 
of  theee  mischiefs,  however,  ariscB  from  the  Utilitarian  principle 
of  practical  judgment,  as  fairly  applied,  but  from  that  mis- 
application of  it  by  interested  or  hasty  individuals  to  which  all 
principles  are  liable.  Nor  most  it  be  forgotten  that,  when 
private  interest  affords  a  motive  for  deciding  a  practical  qnestion 
in  a  particular  way,  '  principle '  will  sometimes  furnish  a  more 
convenient  excuse  than  '  expediency,'  Slaveholders,  for  iDstasoe, 
have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  justifying  slaveiy  '  on  prin- 
ciple.' 

S31.  On  the  whole  there  is  no  donbt  that  the  theory  of  an 
ideal  good,  consisting  in  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  as  the  end  by  refereuoe  to  which  the  claim  of  all  laws 
and  powers  and  rules  of  action  on  our  obedience  is  to  be  tested, 
has  tended  to  improve  human  conduct  and  character.  This 
admission  may  be  made  quite  as  readily  by  those  who  consider 
such  conduct  and  character  an  end  in  itself,  as  by  those  who 
hold  that  its  improvement  can  only  be  measured  by  reference  to 
an  extraneous  end,  consisting  in  the  quantity  of  pleasure  pro- 
duced by  it ;  perhaps,  when  due  account  has  been  taken  of  the 
difficulty  of  deciding  whether  quantity  of  pleasure  is  really 
increased  by  ■  social  progress,'  mtre  readily  by  the  former  than 
by  the  latter.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  supposed  that  the  Utili- 
tarian theory,  any  more  than  any  other  theory  of  morals,  has 
brought  about  the  recognition  01  practice  of  any  virtues  that 
were  not  recognised  and  practised  independently  of  it ;  or  that 
any  one,  for  being  a  theoretic  Utilitarian,  bas  been  a  better  man 
— i.  e,  one  more  habitually  governed  by  desire  for  human  per- 
fection in  some  of  its  forms — than  he  otherwise  would  have  been. 
But  it  has  helped  men,  acting  under  the  influence  of  ideals  of 
conduct  and  rules  of  virtuous  living,  to  fill  up  those  ideals  and 
apply  those  rules  in  a  manner  beneficial  to  a  wider  range  of 
persons — beneficial  to  them  in  the  sense  of  tending  to  remove 
certain  obstacles  to  good  living  in  their  &vout.  It  has  not 
given  men  a  more  lively  sense  of  their  duty  to  others — no  tiieory 
can  do  that — ^but  it  has  led  those  in  whom  that  sense  has  al- 
ready been  awakened  to  be  less  partial  in  judging  who  the 
'others'  are,  to  consider  all  men  as  the  'others,'  and,  on  the 
ground  of  the  claim  of  all  men  to  an  equal  chance  of '  happiness,' 
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to  secare  their  poHtic&l  and  promote  their  social  eqnalit;.  To  do 
this  is  not  indeed  directly  to  advance  the  big-hest  living  amon^ 
men,  but  it  is  to  remove  obstacles  to  such  living,  which  ia  the 
name  of  principle  and  authority  have  often  been  maintained. 

883.  The  practical  service,  however,  thus  rendered  by  Utili- 
tarianisiD  has  been  independent  of  its  analysis  of  welt-being  at 
good.  It  has  been  by  insisting  that  it  is  '  the  greatest  number' 
whose  highest  good  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  not  by  identi- 
fying that  highest  good  with  a  greatest  nett  quantity  of  pleasure, 
that  it  has  improved  the  organisation  of  human  life.  It  is  thus 
that  it  has  given  a  wider  and  more  impartial  range  to  public 
spirit,  to  the  desire  to  do  good.  It  is  thus  that  it  has  made  men 
watchful  of  customary  morality,  lest  its  rules  should  be  oon'> 
ceived  in  the  interest  of  some  particular  class  of  persona,  who— 
probably  without  being  fully  aware  of  it^— have  been  concerned 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  them.  It  is  thus  that  it  has 
afforded  men  ground  for  enquiring,  when  laws,  alike  pleading 
the  highest  authority,  were  found  to  make  conflicting  claims  on 
their  obedience,  whether  either  claim  represented  the  real  good  of 
society,  and  which  represented  the  good  of  the  laigest  body  of 
persons. 

Yeiy  often  this  question  may  be  sufficiently  answered  without 
any  thorough  analysis  of  what  the  good  of  society  consiste  in,  and 
thus  the  truth  of  the  answer  is  independent  of  the  truth  of  the 
theory  which  measures  good  by  the  quantity  of  pleasure  ex- 
perienced on  the  whole.  In  none  of  the  great  struggles  between 
privil^ed  and  anprivileged  classes,  through  which  modem  so- 
ciety has  passed,  would  a  man  have  been  helped  to  a  sounder 
judgment  as  to  the  part  which  he  should  take  by  a  more  correct 
definition  of  the  good.  The  essential  thing  for  bis  right  guid- 
ance has  been  that,  whatever  might  be  the  definition  of  good 
which  he  would  accept,  he  should  admit  the  equal  title  of  all 
men  to  it  in  the  same  sense;  that  account  should  be  taken  of 
the  widest  possible  range  of  society  that  can  be  brought  into 
view,  and  that  whatever  is  deemed  good  for  any  class  or  indi- 
viduals in  the  society  should  be  deemed  good  for  all  its  members. 
In  the  struggle,  for  instance,  through  which  the  United  States 
of  America  lately  passed,  a  conscientious  Virginian,  divided  in 
his  mind  between  allegiance  to  his  State  and  allegiance  to  tlu 
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Union,  eonld  hare  ibmid  no  Dsefbl  direction  in  the  trueat  possiblQ 
analysis  of  the  astore  of  ultimate  good.  The  kind  of  well-being 
ostensibly  serrsd  b;  the  laws  of  hia  State  for  those  who  had  the 
benefit  of  the  lavs,  was  not  a  different  kind  from  that  serred  by 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  The  queetion  was  whether 
aeceasion  or  maintenance  of  the  Union  would  promote  that  well- 
being  most  impartially,  and  for  the  widest  range  of  society. 

Again,  in  most  cases  where  a  man  has  to  decide  how  he  may 
best  promote  the  greatest  good  of  others,  it  makes  little  practical 
difference  in  regard  to  the  line  of  action  to  be  ^hen,  whether  h« 
considers  their  greatest  good  to  lie  in  the  possession  of  a  certain 
character,  as  an  end  not  a  means,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
most  pleaeoTQ  of  which  they  are  capable.  No  one  can  convey  a 
good  character  to  another.  Every  one  must  make  his  character 
for  himsel£  All  that  one  man  can  do  to  make  another  better  is 
to  remove  obstacles,  and  supply  oondittons  favoarable  to  the 
formation  of  a  good  character.  Now,  in  a  general  way  and  ap 
to  a  certain  point,  the  line  of  action  directed  to  this  removal  of 
obstacles  and  supply  of  conditions  favoarable  to  goodness,  will 
also  tend  to  make  existence  more  pleasant  for  those  whose  good 
is  being  songht.  For  instance,  healthy  houses  and  food,  sound 
elementary  education,  the  removal  of  temptations  to  drink, 
which  are  needed  in  order  to  supply  conditions  faTonrable  to 
good  character,  tend  also  to  make  life  more  pleasant  on  the 
whole.  The  question  at  issue  between  Hedonistic  Utilitarians 
and  their  opponents  as  to  the  nature  of  ultimate  good  cannot 
affect  their  importance. 

888,  So  far  we  have  seen  how  a  philosophy  of  morals  may 
prevent  the  perplexity  of  conscience,  and  consequent  paralysis  01 
misdirection  of  spiritual  energy,  arising  from  a  conflict  between 
authorities  which  have  alike  some  sacredness  for  the  imagination, 
or  between  such  an  uithority  and  some  nnantborised  conviction 
of  the  individual ;  how  it  may  do  this  by  directing  the  devotion, 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  due  to  certain  imponents  of  duty,  ex- 
plicitly to  the  end  from  reference  to  which  all  true  anthority, 
without  distinction,  muitt  be  derived ;  how  the  form  of  philo- 
sophy which  in  the  modem  world  has  most  conspicuonsly  ren- 
dered this  service  has  been  the  Utilitarian,  because  it  has  moat 
definitely  announced  the  interest  of  humanity,  without  distinction 
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of  persoDB  or  classes,  as  the  end  by  reference  to  which  all  claims 
apoD  obedience  are  nltimatelf  to  be  meaanred.  We  may  pay 
this  homage  to  UtilitariaDism  without  admitting  that  Hedonistic 
interpretation  of  the  interest  of  humanity  which  has  in  fact 
generally  been  adopted  by  Utilitarians,  especially  by  those  who 
count  theniBelTes  acientific.  Impartiality  of  reference  to  hnman 
well-being  has  been  the  great  lesson  which  the  Utilitarian  has 
had  to  teach.  That  'unscientific'  interpretation  of  well-being 
which  the  men  most  receptive  of  the  lesson,  on  the  strength  of 
their  own  nnselBsh  wishes  and  aspirations,  have  been  ready  to 
supply,  has  made  them  practically  independent  of  any  inrthcr 
analysis  of  it,  when  once  the  equality  of  claim  to  it  had  been 
thoroughly  recognised.  We  may  give  Utilitarianism,  therefore, 
full  credit  for  the  work  it  has  done  in  rationalising  the  order  of 
social  and  political  life,  while  holding  at  the  same  time  that  its 
Hedonistic  interpretation  of  well-being,  if  logically  carried  out, 
would  deprive  it  of  any  practical  influence  for  good  ;  and  that, 
as  this  interpretation  in  a  epecalative  age  comes  to  be  more 
dwelt  upon  by  the  individual,  it  may  itself  indace  practical  evils, 
from  which  deliverance  must  be  sought  in  a  truer  analysis  of 
the  ultimate  good  for  man.  It  remains  for  us  then  to  consider, 
whether  there  is  any  practical  service — any  service  in  the  way 
of  a  direction  of  conduct — to  be  rendered  in  particular  by  such 
a  theory  of  the  good,  of  the  moral  ideal,  as  has  been  set  forth 
above  in  opposition  to  the  Hedonistic  view.  Are  there  any 
questions  in  regard  to  the  right  line  to  l>e  taken  in  life,  upon 
which  men  are  liable  to  bona  fide  perplexity',  and  upon  which 
this  theoiy  might  offer  a  guidance  that  Utilitarianism,  as  a 
theory,  could  not  supply?  And,  again,  can  it  cl^m  any  usefal 
office,  simply  in  virtue  of  its  being  a  philosophy  of  morals  more 
adeqnate  to  the  moral  capability  of  man,  as  a  counteracting  in- 
fluence to  that  weakening  of  conduct  and  lowering  of  aims, 
which  in  a  speculative  age  a  less  adequate,  and  therefore  mis- 
leading, philosophy  may  bring  about  ? 

S34.  Hitherto  the  practical  eflecte  of  Utilitarianism,  as  a 
generally  accepted  theory,  have  been  chiefly  seen  in  its  applica- 
tion to  public  policy  rather  than  to  private  conduct.     It  has 

*  'Bona^dt  peiplexit;,'  m  IwTiiig  ill  origin  reallj  la  inteUeoto*!  diffloultiea, 
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been  the  question,  Ought  gach  and  sach  laws  or  institutions  to 
be  maintained  or  altered  ?  rather  than  the  question,  Ought  I  to 
do  this  or  that?  which  it  has  in  fact  generally  been  employed  to 
settle.  Fhilosophio  Utilitarians,  of  course,  have  always  held 
that  the  ultimate  criterion  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  actions 
of  individuals,  as  much  as  in  laws  and  institutions,  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  balance  of  resulting  pleasure  or  pain,  but  they 
have  not  generally  been  forward  to  press  the  application  of  this 
critorion  by  individuals  to  their  own  actions.  They  have  seldom, 
indeed,  taken  the  same  line  as  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick,  who^  while 
he  holds  that  no  other  scientific  test  of  right  conduct  is  possible 
than  that  derived  from  calculating  the  quantity  of  pleasure  pro- 
duced by  any  course  of  action  to  all  sentient  beings  capable  of 
being  affected  by  it,  yet  explicitly  rejects  the  doctrine  that 
pleasure  is  the  sole  object  of  desire;  and  who,  even  when  he 
has  thus  cleared  the  Utilitarian  motive  from  the  liability  to  be 
identified  with  the  pleasure  of  the  person  moved  by  it,  still  ad- 
mits that  the  moral  sentiments  are  in  fact  independent  of  it,  and 
expressly  guards  himself  against  being  supposed  to  mean  that 
the  desire  of  producing  the  utmost  possible  pleasure  is  the  only 
rig:ht  or  best  motive  of  action  ^,  Such  Utilitarianism  has  more 
of  Butler  and  Hutcheson  in  it  than  of  Bentham  and  Mill.  But 
there  are  probably  few  even  among  the  more  strictly  Hedonistic 
Utilitarians  who  hold  that  our  ordinary  judgments  of  actions, 
as  right  or  wrong,  are  formed  upon  any  estimate  by  the  indi- 
vidual of  the  effects  of  the  actions  in  the  way  of  producing 
pleasure  or  pain,  or  who  would  wish  them  to  be  so  formed. 
Even  when,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  they  retain  the  psycho- 
logical doctrine  that  pleasure — ^wbioh  must  mean  pleasure  to 
oneself — is  the  sole  object  of  desire,  pain  the  sole  object  of  aver- 
sion, they  would  deny  that  in  his  best  actions  the  individual  was 
actually  influenced  by  what  we  naturally  describe  as  interested 
motives,  or  by  a  calculation  of  pleasure-yielding  consequences. 
They  would  admit  that  such  actions  are  done  from  interest  in 
others,  or  irom  a  feeling  that  they  ought  to  be  done ;  and  tbey 
would  reconcile  this  admission  with  their  doctrine  as  to  pleasure 
being  the  sole  object  of  desire,  by  supposing  that  it  is  aversion 
from  some  specific  pain  of  shaine,  desire  for  some  specific  pleasaie 
<  Uatliods  rfEthiM,  Bk.  L  Clup.  It,  ud  Bk,  IV.  Chap.  I. 
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IB  doing  nobly  w  in  cmtemplatiBg  the  pleaBgre  of  othen^-by 
whatever  process  of  evolntioii  these  aeneibiUtiee  may  have  arisen 
— that  form  tlie  motiTes  to  snoh  aetions.  And,  Jnat  as  they 
would  tboB  qualify  tbeir  view  of  the  kind  of  desire  for  pleastu* 
which  ia  the  motive  to  an  admirable  action,  so  th^  wonld  admife 
that  in  most  cases  the  question,  whether  an  action  wae  right  or 
wrong,  was  most  likely  to  be  correctly  decided  by  the  individoal 
Ml  the  strength  of  jadgments  which  we  call  intnitive,  which  maj 
perhapa  represent  prolonged  observatioa  by  his  ancestors  of  tlie 
pleasare-^viog  and  pain-giving  effecta  of  actions,  bat  are  inde- 
pendent of  any  such  observation  on  hia  own  part. 

885.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  in  an  age  of  intellectoal 
emancipation,  when  a  scientific  test  of  right  action  has  been  an- 
nounced which  is  in  itself  easily  intelligible  (whatever  apos 
thoroogh  enquiry  may  torn  out  to  be  the  difficulties  of  its  appli' 
oation),  that  educated  men  will  fail  to  employ  it  in  tbeir  judgments 
of  what  they  individually  should  do  and  should  not  do.  Having 
got  to  the  water,  the  ducklings  will  swim.  The  habit  of  calling 
aatfaorities  in  question  cannot  be  limited  to  philosophers;  and, 
having  once  learned  to  call  them  in  question,  men  will  not  stop 
short  with  the  authorities  that  have  regulated  their  civil  and 
political  relations.  'Dwy  will  seek  a  rationale  of  their  most  inti- 
mate moral  obligations ;  and  when  the  Utilitarian  philoeopho- 
offers  them  a  scientific  test  of  right  and  wrong,  they  will  not  be 
alow  to  apply  it  to  the  question  which  interesto  them  most — the 
question  bow  the^  may  best  conduct  their  own  lives.  In  the 
European  nations  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  persons  find 
themselves  in  circumstances,  in  which  a  large  option  is  allowed 
them  as  to  the  plan  on  which  they  will  conduct  their  Uvea. 
The  necessities  of  providing  for  a  fomily,  or  of  fulfilling  the 
requirements  of  some  employment  without  which  th^  could  not 
live,  no  longer  determine  the  whole  coarse  of  their  existence. 
They  can  '  please  themselves '  in  re^rd  to  a  large  part  of  their 
action ;  and  they  are  naturally  iuterested  in  finding  a  theory 
which,  tiioogh  it  will  probably  have  much  lees  infiuence  than 
they  ascribe  to  it  in  really  directing  even  their  more  optional 
oonduct,  will  always  give  them  a  basis  for  arguing  with  them- 
selves and  others,  whether  that  oondnot  is  justifiable  or  oUur- 
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How  prevalent  Bnch  si^ment  has  become,  at  least  in  '  oulti- 
Tated  circles,'  need  not  be  said.  Hedonism  has  become  not  only 
a  serious  topic  in  tbe  stud;,  bat  often  the  babble  of  tbe  drawing- 
room.  QooA  pe<^le,  of  the  sort  wbo  fifty  years  a^  would  have 
fonnd  in  the  law  of  their  ikeighbonrB*  opinion,  or  in  the  reqniie- 
menta  of  their  charch  or  sect,  or  in  the  precepts  of  Scripture  as 
interpreted  by  chnrch  or  sect,  safficient  direction  for  so  mndi  of 
their  walk  and  conduct  as  .it  woald  have  occarred  to  them  to 
think  in  need  of  any  direction,  may  now  be  heard  arguing 
whether  this  occupation  or  that,  this  or  that  babit  of  action, 
this  or  that  way  of  spending  their  time,  conveys  the  greater 
amomkt  of  pleamre  and  is  therefore  the  more  to  be  approved. 
That  they  attach  serious  importance  to  the  question,  that  they 
suppose  its  decision  to  go  for  a  great  deal  in  the  actnal  guidance 
of  their  lives,  may  be  inferred  from  tbe  sorprise  and  displcaaaic 
with  which  they  would  receive  a  suggestion  that,  after  all,  their 
action  is  pretty  much  independent  of  it.  They  may  not  be  veiy 
clear  whether  it  is  pleasure  to  themselves  or  to  others  that  they 
have  in  view;  tbey  may  not  have  appreciated  the  distinction 
between  '  egoistic '  and '  nniversalistio '  Hedonism ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  two  things ;  (i)  that  to  an  extent  unknown  in 
previous  generations  they  are  seeking  a  theoretical  direction  for 
individual  conduct,  and  seeking  it  in  a  consideration  of  the 
natural  consequences  of  conduct,  aa  causing  pleasure  or  pain; 
and  (z)  that  they  seem  to  themselves  to  be  largely  infinenoed  in 
eondact  by  this  theoretical  direction. 

886,  Those  who  are  glad  of  a  topic  for  denunciation  may,  if 
they  like,  treat  tbe  prevalence  of  soch  opinions  among  educated 
men  as  encouraging-  the  tendency  to  vioioas  self-indolgenoe  in 
practice.  No  such  unfairness  will  here  be  committed.  There  is 
no  good  reason  to  apprehend  that  there  is  relatively  more — ^we 
may  even  hope  that  there  is  less — of  snob  self-indulgence  than 
in  previous  generations ;  though,  for  reasons  jnst  indicated,  it 
1^  s  wider  scope  for  itself,  talks  more  of  itself  and  is  more 
talked  about,  than  at  times  when  men  were  more  tied  down  by 
the  necessities  of  their  position.  We  are  no  more  justified  in 
treating  what  we  .take  to  be  nntme  theories  of  morals  as  positive 
promoters  of  vice,  than  in  treating  what  we  deem  truer  theories  as 
positive  promoters  of  virtue.  Only  those  in  whom  tbe  tendentues 
sb 
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to  vicioaa  Belf-indalgence  have  been  so  far  overcome  as  to  allow 
the  aspiration  after  perfection  of  life  to  take  effect,  are  in  a 
state  to  be  affected  either  for  better  or  for  worse  by  theories  of 
the  good.  The  worst  that  can  truly  be  olgected  agtunst  the 
prevalence  of  Hedoniatio  theory,  just  noticedj  ia  that  it  may 
retard  and  mislead  those  who  are  already  good,  according  to  the 
ordinary  Eense  of  goodness  ae  equivalent  to  immunity  from  vice, 
in  their  effort  to  be  better;  and  the  most  that  caa  be  claimed 
for  the  theory  which  we  deem  truer,  is  that  it  keeps  the  way 
clearer  of  speoalative  impediments  to  the  operation  of  motives, 
which  it  seeks  to  interpret  but  does  not  pretend  to  supply.  The 
grounds  for  this  objectioB  and  this  claim  are  what  we  have  now 
to  consider. 

837.  We  have  already  explained  the  reasons  to  which  we 
ascribe  the  general  acceptance  of  Hedonistic  theory  by  persona 
who  are  themselves  by  no  means  habitual  pleasure-seekers. 
They  aeem  to  be  chiefly  two.  One  is  the  confused  notion  that 
the  pleasure  incidental  to  the  satisikction  of  desire,  or  to  the 
consciousoese  of  work  done,  ia  itself  the  object  of  the  desire,  or 
the  end  to  which  the  work  is  directed.  Simply  for  want  of 
thorough  reflective  analysis,  men  whose  main  interest  is  in  the 
achievement  of  objects  quite  different  from  any  enjoyment  of 
pleasure,  are  ready  to  admit  that  their  object  is  always  some 
pleasure  or  other,  because  they  are  conaoioua  of  always  antici- 
pating pleasure  in  the  achievement  of  their  objects.  The  other 
reason  is  the  impossibility  of  adequately  defining  an  end  that 
consista  in  the  realisation  of  human  capabilities,  until  the  real- 
isation ia  accomplished.  When  we  say  that  the  'aummnm 
bonum,*  by  reference  to  which  the  value  of  men'a  actions  ia  to 
be  measured,  is  the  perfection  of  human  life,  as  consieting  in  the 
full  realisation  of  human  capabilities,  some  more  detailed  account 
of  this  realisation,  and  of  the  perfection  which  it  constitutes,  is 
naturally  asked  for.  But  such  an  account  cannot  be  given  in  a 
way  that  is  likely  at  first  to  aatisfy  the  questioner.  We  can 
point  indeed  to  a  great  realisation  of  human  capabilities,  which 
has  actually  been  achieved.  Men  have  been  in  large  measure 
civilised  aud  moralised;  natnre  has  been  largely  subdued  to  their 
use;  they  have  learnt  to  express  themselves  in  the  fine  arts. 
The  ordinary  activity  of  men^  regulated  by  law  and  custom^  baa 
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its  value  as  contribnting  to  this  realisation.  Bat  it  is  not  for 
this  ordinHiy  activity,  bo  regulated,  that  those  who  are  seeking 
practical  direction  in  a  theory  of  the  good  need  any  guidance. 
It  does  not  occur  to  them  that  they  have  any  option  in  regard 
to  it.  They  play  their  part  in  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  an 
aspiration  after  some  further  perfection  than  that  already  at- 
tained in  those  actual  arrangements  of  life,  which  they  have  no 
choice  bat  to  accept  and  help  to  maintain,  that  makes  them 
enquire  into  the  ends  of  living.  If  the  philosopher  can  only  tell 
them  to  try  to  be  better  and  to  make  others  better ;  to  seek  a 
tnote  complete  fulfilment  of  the  capabilities  of  human  nature  in 
themselves  and  in  others ;  to  make  this  the  object  of  their  lives, 
and  the  end  by  reference  to  which  they  measure  the  valae  of 
actions;  if  he  cannot  at  the  game  time  tell  them  what  this 
greater  perfection  will  positively  mean  for  themselves  and  others; 
they  will  be  apt  to  think  that  he  has  told  them  nothing,  and  to 
contrast  the  emptiness  of  the  end  to  which  he  professes  to  direct 
them,  with  the  definite  intelligibility  of  that  which  in  explained 
to  consist  in  a  greatest  possible  quantity  of  pleasure  for  all 
sentient  beings.  For  does  not  every  one  know  what  pleasure  ia 
and  desire  it,  and  cannot  every  one  compare,  a  greater  with  a 
less  quantity  of  it? 

338.  For  the  moment  we  will  suppose  this  contrast  between 
the  two  ways  of  conceiving  the  chief  good — between  the  deRnite- 
ness  of  the  one  and  the  vagueness  of  the  other — ^to  be  valid,  as 
it  is,  no  doubt,  generally  accepted.  We  will  suppose  the  view 
that  the  '  summum  bonum '  is  the  greatest  possible  nett  quantity 
of  pleasure  to  be  adopted  by  some  one,  who  has  no  inducement 
to  find  in  it  excuses  for  self-indulgence  of  that  kind  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  though  it  may  find  excuses  for  itself  in  theoretical 
Hedonism,  is  never  really  occasioned  by  it.  We  will  suppose  it 
to  be  disintOTSstedly  applied  by  such  an  one  to  the  direction  of 
his  life,  in  those  respects  in  which  he  is  likely  to  feel  the  need  of 
direction.  We  have  previously  explained  the  grounds  on  which, 
as  a  matter  of  speculation,  we  reject  this  view,  and  need  not  here 
repeat  them.  The  question  now  to  be  discussed  is  whether  it  ia 
likely  to  have  any  effects  which  may  make  a  reconsideration  of 
it,  and  a  more  thorough  insight  into  the  truth  of  the  view 
opposed  to  it,  practically  desirable.  Is  not  itfi  intrinsic  anavail- 
Bb  a 
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ability  for  sapplTing  motive  or  ^daaoe  to  a  mui  who  wtdies  to 
make  his  life  better,  likely  to  indnoe  a  ptsctical  «!Cpttci«n  in 
reflecting  persone  who  have  adopted  it,  which  teada  to  paralyse 
the  effort  after  a  better  life  ? 

To  speak  of  it  as  thos  intrinsically  anaTailable  is  a  statement 
which  will  probably  be  thought  to  need  prompt  vindication.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  we  are  ntpposing  a  man  to  be  in  search 
of  some  guidance  of  oondnct  which  mere  conformity  to  established 
ns^e,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  his  station  according  to 
what  is  expected  of  him,  will  not  afibrd,  A«  r^pirde  dntiee 
recognised  by  the  law  of  opinion — those  of  common  veracity  and 
fair  dealing,  and  of  beneficence  in  its  more  obvioos  forms,  family 
duties  and  those  imposed  by  State  or  Church— -it  is  easy  to  show 
that  an  overbalance  of  pain  woold  on  the  whole  resnlt  from  thor 
neglect  to  those  capable  of  bein^  afiected  by  it,  whether  or  no 
we  consider  this  to  constitute  the  reason  why  they  should  be 
fulfilled.  "We  cannot  donbt  that  a  general  desire  to  avoid  pais 
has  had  tnnch  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  such  duties^ 
though  we  may  think  that  alone  it  could  not  suffice  for  their 
establiehment.  And  it  is  certain  that  any  disturbance  of  tba 
established  order,  simply  as  disturbance,  must  cause  much  pain. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  considerable  balance  of  pleasure 
to  one  who  violates  such  duties,  or  to  other  exceptional  persons 
to  whom  bis  act  may  be  ao  occasion  of  pleasure,  to  be  set  agMnst 
the  general  pain  caused  by  it.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
pangs  of  fear  and  shame  must  go  far  to  neutralise  any  acoess  of 
pleasure  to  such  persona.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  if  the  test  of 
felicific  consequences  is  to  be  applied,  there  is  no  doubt  aa  to  the 
result  that  it  will  yield.  But  then  these  are  not  the  cases  in 
which  the  application  of  such  a  test  is  ever  likely  to  be  called 
for.  It  is  for  direction  in  cases  where  the  rules  of  conventional 
morality  fail  them,  or  in  the  attempt  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
that  morality,  that  enlightened  and  conscientious  persons  look  to 
their  theory  of  the  good.  A  man  vishea  to  satisfy  himself,  for 
instanoej  whether  he  is  justified  in  spending  so  maoh  of  his  time^ 
without  neglect  of  any  recognised  duty,  in  the  gratification  <^ 
his  taste  for  music,  or  of  his  curiosity  in  literature  ;  in  conform- 
ing to  the  expectation  of  his  class  by  accepting  a  challenge  to 
a  dael,  or  by  running  race-horses,  or  by  being  a  party  to  the 
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purchase  of  votes  at  an  election  ;  whether  he  onght  not,  in 
oonaideration  of  the  state  of  society,  to  give  np  his  habit  of 
moderate  drinking,  or  apply  leee  of  his  wealth  to  private  enjoj- 
ments  and  more  to  pnblic  parpoeea.  Or  perhaps  he  finds  him* 
self  in  some  situation,  such  as  that  which  we  illiutrated  from 
the  '  Heart  of  Midlothian,'  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  others  aa 
well  as  hiniEelf,  there  seems  to  be  strong  reason  for  departing 
from  some  ordinaiy  nde  of  morality,  and  in  whieh,  having 
emancipated  himself  from  those  inflaences  of  imagination  which 
might  govern  the  conduct  of  less  enlightened  persons,  he  re- 
quires some  rule  of  reason  to  direct  him.  When  the  problem 
ia  of  this  kind,  how  bx  will  the  Hedonistic  theoiy  really  help 
to  its  solution  ? 

839.  In  the  first  order  of  instances  jnst  suggested,  the  question 
before  the  individual,  speaking  generally,  is  whether  he  should 
depart  &om  the  course  of  action  to  which  custom  or  inclination, 
or  the  smse  of  what  the  opinion  of  his  class  requires  of  him, 
would  naturally  lead  him,  with  a  view  to  some  higher  good; 
and  this,  on  the  principles  of  Hedonistic  Utilitarianism,  must 
mean,  with  a  view  to  the  productiim  of  a  quantity  of  pleasure 
greater  on  the  whole  than  that  to  be  expected  from  the  course 
of  action  which,  but  for  the  sake  of  this  higher  good,  he  would 
naturally  follow.  We  will  suppose  the  Hedonistic  calculation, 
then,  to  be  undertaken  by  an  euli^tened  and  dispassionate 
perstai  in  order  to  the  settlement  of  this  question.  How  is  he 
to  assure  himself  that  the  proposed  immediate  and  undoubted 
sacrifice  on  hia  own  part  will  be  compensated  by  an  addition  to 
the  sum  <&  boman  enjoyments  on  the  whole?  We  say  iwma% 
eDJoymenbi,  in  order  not  to  complicate  the  question  at  the  outset 
by  rooc^niaing  the  necessity  of  taking  the  pleasures  of  all  smitient 
beings  into  account)  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  upon 
Hedonistic  principles  that  neoessi^  can  he  ignored ;  for  if  it  is 
pleasure,  as  such,  and  not  the  person  enjoying  it,  that  has 
intrinsic  value,  all  pleasures  alike,  by  whatever  beings  ei^oyed, 
must  be  considered  in  maldng  np  the  main  account.  Though 
confining  his  view,  however,  to  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  men, 
our  enquirer,  if  he  refuses  to  be  put  off  with  answers  which 
really  imply  non-Hedonistic  suppositions,  will  find  it  difficnlt  to 
assure  himself  that,  by  any  interference  with.nsage  or  resistanoe 
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to  hb  own  iDcliDation,  lie  can  make  the  balance  of  haman 
pleasaraa  as  against  haman  pains  greater  than  it  is. 

340.  And  in  tbc  process  of  dealing  with  this  difficulty  he  is 
likely  to  find  himself  in  l^e  preBence  of  one  etill  more  formidable, 
because  more  closely  affecting  the  springs  of  his  own  conduct. 
He  will  have  to  lace  the  qaestion  whether,  npoa  the  principlee 
which  have  generally  been  taken  as  the  foundation  of  philosophic 
Utilitarianism,  the  supposition  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do 
anything  else  than  follow  his  pleasure-seeking  impulses  can  be 
other  than  an  illusion.  In  the  first  place  he  will  be  likely  to 
call  in  question  the  common  assninption  that  the  aggregate  of 
pleasures  at  any  time  enjoyed  might,  under  the  circutnttaneea,  be 
greater  than  it  is.  He  will  see  that  this  assiimption  conflicto 
with  the  principles  on  which  '  the  proof  of  Utilitarianism '  baa 
been  generally  fonnded.  These  principles  are  that  every  one 
acts  from  what  is  for  the  time  his  strongest  desire  or  aversion, 
and  that  the  object  of  a  man's  stroDgeet  desire  is  always  that 
which  for  the  time  he  imagines  as  his  greatest  pleasure,  the 
object  of  his  strongest  aversion  that  which  for  the  time  he 
imagines  as  his  greategt  pain.  Now  we  have  clearly  no  title  to 
say  that  auy  one  is  mistaken  in  such  imagination ;  that  anything 
else  would  he  a  greater  pleasure  or  pain  to  Mm  at  the  time  than 
that  which,  being  what  he  is  and  under  the  given  circumstances, 
he  looks  forward  to  as  a  greatest  pleasure  or  pain.  Of  his 
present  capacity  for  pleasure  we  have,  on  the  hypothesis,  no  test 
but  his  desire,  and  of  his  desire  no  test  but  his  action. 

It  will  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  a  man  is  really  capable  of 
other  pleasure  than  that  which  at  any  time  he  imagines  as  his 
greatest  and  consequently  desires,  since  his  imagination  of  plea- 
sure is  founded  on  past  experience  of  pleasure,  and  this  is  not 
the  measure  of  what  he  is  capable  of  receiving.  Now  of  course 
the  pleasure  which  has  been  is  not  exactly  that  which  shall  be. 
A  more  intense  pleasure  may  from  time  to  time  come  in  a  mon'a 
way  than  any  he  has  before  experienced ;  and  this  may  afieot 
his  imagination,  uid  consequent  desire,  of  plessure  for  the  ftitnre. 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  any  one  at  any  given  time, 
possessed  by  imagination  of  a  particular  pleasure  and  by  desire 
for  it,  is  capable  of  any  other  pleasure  than  that.  He  may  come 
to  be  so  capable,  bat  for  the  present  he  is  not.     The  pleasure 
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may  turn  out  to  be  mnoh  less  in  enjoyment  tluin  in  imagination ; 
it  may  in  the  eeqnel  lead  to  tiie  most  intense  pain ;  bat  it  re- 
mains true  that  for  the  time,  if  it  is  the  pleasare  which  the  man 
imagines  as  then  for  him  the  greatest,  and  which  by  inevitable 
consequence  (on  the  given  hypothesis)  he  most  strongly  desires, 
it  is  in  fact  the  greatest  pleasure  of  which  he  is  capable.  And, 
muiatit  mulandii,  the  same  will  be  true  of  pain.  Our  enquirer 
then  will  conclude  that,  supposing  his  principles  to  be  true,  the 
aggregate  balance  of  pleasures  at  any  time  enjoyed  by  mankind 
is  as  great  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be,  the  persons  and  the 
circumstances  being  what  they  are ;  and  that,  since  in  eadi  of 
his  actions  a  man  obtains  the  greatest  pleasure  or  avoids  the 
greatest  pain  which  is  at  the  time  possible  for  him,  there  is  no 
ground  for  saying  that  in  the  total  result  he  obtains  a  less  sum  of 
pleasure  than  any  which  it  was  really  possible  for  him  to  obtain, 
except  through  some  good  fortune  independent  of  his  own  action. 
341.  This  conclusion  must  at  least  suggest  a  reconnderation 
of  the  sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  said  that  snch  or  such  an 
action  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done.  The  Utilitarian  who  does 
not  probe  his  Hedonistic  pnnciples  to  the  bottom,  has  no  difficulty 
in  saying  of  any  one  that  he  ought  to  do  what  he  does  not, 
because,  while  he  takes  for  granted  that  the  largest  balance  of 
possible  pleasnre  is  the  chief  good,  he  does  not  question  that  it 
is  open  to  the  man  who  'does  what  he  ought  not'  to  obtain  a 
larger  qnontity  of  pleasure  for  himself  and  for  others  than  he  in 
fact  obtains  by  acting  as  he  does.  But  upon  Hedonistic  prin- 
ciples, as  we  have  just  seen,  it  is  dearly  not  possible  for  a  man, 
as  his  desires  and  aversions  at  any  time  stand,  to  obtain  at  the 
time  by  his  own  act  more  pleasure,  or  avoid  more  pain,  than  he 
in  fact  does.  We  cannot  therefore,  consistently  with  these  prin- 
ciples, tell  the  man  whom  we  connt  vicions  that,  according  to 
the  common  Utilitarian  language,  he  wilfully  disregards  his  own 
true  interest  and  throws  away  his  own  greatest  happiness.  At 
the  most  we  can  only  tell  him  that  more  pleasure  on  the  whole 
would  have  resulted  from  another  course  of  action  than  that  to 
which  an  inevitable  strongest  desire  for  pleasures,  from  time  to 
time  imagined  as  the  greatest,  has  in  &ct  led  him.  But  even 
this,  when  the  matter  is  looked  into,  will  not  seem  so  certain. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied,  of  course,  that  if  some  instrument  could 
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be  inTeated,  by  whicli  the  d^i^es  of  intennty  of  succesBive 
pleasures  and  paini  coald  be  registered,  and  then  the  ram  added 
up,  in  many  cases  where  a  man  had  led  tm  immonkl  life  the 
balance  would  be  foand  mnch  leas  on  the  side  of  pleasnre,  or 
much  more  on  the  side  of  pain,  than  wontd  have  resulted  had 
the  man  led  a  diflbrent  lifb ;  though  on  each  occasion,  according 
to  the  Hedonistic  hypothesis,  he  must  have  obtained  the  most 
pleasure  of  which  for  the  time  he  was  capable.  This  is  plainly 
the  case  where  the  man's  actions  have  made  his  life  much  shorter, 
or  mnch  more  painful  in  its  later  period,  than  it  would  bav9 
been  had  he  acted  differently.  But  here  everything  must  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  individual  case.  For  a  man  with  a  very 
strong  constitution  a  certain  couree  of  action  will  have  a  difierent 
bearing  on  his  future  capacity  for  enjoyment  from  that  which  it 
has  for  a  weaker  man.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  has  some 
germ  of  disease  in  his  system  which  most  kill  him  before  he  is 
old,  the  method  of  seeking  a  rapid  soocession  of  intense  pleasures^ 
without  reference  to  the  effects  they  may  have  in  later  life,  will 
be  the  right  one  for  him  to  adopt  with  a  view  to  enjoying  the 
largest  sum  possible  for  him  on  the  whole,  while  it  would  be  the 
wrong  one  for  a  man  who,  with  care,  was  sure  to  live  to  old  age. 
342.  Even  in  regard  to  modes  of  living,  then,  which  at  first 
sight  seem  certain  to  yield  a  man  more  pain  and  less  pleasure  on 
the  whole  than  he  might  have  had,  if  he  could  have  lived 
differently,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  to  make  an  indefinite 
number  of  exceptions.  Even  in  r^ard  to  them,  so  &r  as  the 
goodness  or  badness  of  a  particular  course  of  action  is  to  depend 
on  ita  relation  to  the  nett  sum  of  pleasure  possible  for  the  indi- 
vidual 80  acting,  we  shall  have  to  say  that  it  may  be  good  for 
one  and  bad  for  another,  according  to  physical  conditions  which 
we  are  not  competent  to  ascertain.  In  other  cases  where,  looking 
on  from  the  outside,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  enjoyment  of 
certain  pleasures,  the  most  intense  of  whidi  the  individual  is  for 
the  time  capable,  diminishes  the  whole  sum  possible  for  him,  we 
are  arguing  from  our  own  conditious  and  susceptibilitiea  We 
argue  that  the  enjoyment  of  certain  pleasures  brings  a  pn- 
ponderance  of  pain  in  the  long  run,  because  it  bnngs  poverty  or 
dishonour  or  the  pangs  of  conscience,  or  deprives  a  man  of  the 
pleasum  of  friendship  or  family  affection  or  a  cultivated  taste. 
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Bat,  as  to  these  pleaeores  which  we  suppose  to  be  forgone,  we 
have  DO  meaaa  of  meaetiriog  their  intensity,  m  ei^oyad  tr^  one 
man,  sgaioBt  the  inteneitf  of  ideasoras  which  we  count  viciouB, 
ae  enjoyed  bjr  another  man.  We  cannot  tell  to  what  degree 
th^  would  have  been  pleaaniee  to  the  man  whom  we  suppose  to 
hsn  deprived  himself  of  them.  As  to  the  pains,  again,  which 
we  suppose  the  immoral  man  to  incur,  their  incidence  depends 
largely  on  his  position,  the  length  of  bis  purse,  and  a  multitude 
of  circumstances  which  vaij  with  the  ittdindual  ease.  We  are 
not  entitled  to  hold  that,  if  incurred  at  all,  thej  are  to  him  what 
they  would  be  to  a  man  who  had  lived  differently.  The  very 
pursuit  of  pleasures  <£  sense  may  so  dull  the  moral  sensibilities 
that  the  pain,  which  an  onlooker  associates  with  those  pleasures 
as  their  oatoral  consequence,  does  not  really  follow  for  the  prason 
who  has  enjoyed  them.  It  would  thus  seem  that,  though  there 
are  doubtless  many  men  who  by  their  manner  of  life  make  the 
balanoe  of  pleasures  and  pains,  number  and  doration  being  duly 
set  against  intensity,  less  favourable  to  themselves  than  it  might 
have  been  if  they  could  have  lived  differently,  yet  we  cannot 
with  certainty  tell  any  particular  person  that  he  is  living  snch  a 
life,  and  are  not  entitled  to  identiiy  those  in  whose  case  tiie 
balanoe  will  turn  oat  &.voQrable  with  those  whom  we  in  fact 
count  virtuous,  nor  those  in  whose  case  it  will  turn  oat  nn- 
&voarable  with  those  wh«n  we  ooont  vicioua. 

843.  It  msy  be  objected  here  perhaps  that,  although  we  oan- 
not  say  with  certainty  of  any  particular  course  of  action,  as 
pursued  by  a  particalat  person,  that  it  diminishes  the  sum  of 
pleasures  open  to  him,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  action  of  that 
kind  has  a  general  tendency  to  diminish  pleasure  for  the  persons 
pursuing  it.  Does  this  mean,  however,  that  the  suppotied  course 
of  action  would  diminish  the  snm  of  pleasures  if  generally 
parsued,  or  that  it  does  so  for  the  majority  of  those  who  pursne 
it  ?  The  former  meaning  is  not  to  the  purpose,  when  we  are 
considering  the  question  whether  the  lives  actaally  lived  by  men 
bring  them  less  pleasure  on  the  whole  than  the  same  men  would 
ezpericnoe  if  they  lived  differently.  Supposing  a  moral  obliga- 
tion upon  the  individual  to  act  aocording  to  general  rules,  it  will 
of  coarse  be  his  duty  to  consider  whether  any  coarse  of  action 
wbich,  as  adopted  by  himself,  is  prodootive  of  a  preponderance  of 
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pleoeure,  would  have  a  like  result  if  generally  adopted.  But  no 
guch  consideration  can  affect  the  qnestion  whetiier  the  line  of 
action,  actually  pursued  by  this  man  or  that,  is  consistent  with 
the  attainment  by  those  peTsons  of  the  maximam  of  pleasaie 
possible  for  them.  On  this  qnestion  the  fact  that  the  same  line 
of  action,  if  pursued  by  other  people  than  those  who  do  in  fact 
pursue  it,  would  diminish  the  balance  of  pleasure  possible  for 
those  other  people,  has  simply  no  bearing  at  all.  In  this  regard 
each  particular  action  or  course  of  action  must  stand  upon  its 
own  meritH.  If  the  morality  of  the  action— the  question  whether 
it  is  morally  good  or  bad — depends  ou  the  balance  of  pleasure  or 
pain  that  will  result  from  it — not  from  apparently  similar  actiona 
done  by  other  men,  but  from  that  particular  action  as  done  by 
the  person  who  does  it,  and  under  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  done ;  and  if  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  particular  action 
diminishes  the  balance  of  pleasures  which,  giren  the  circnm- 
stances  of  the  case  and  the  desires  and  aversions  of  the  agent, 
was  really  possible,  as  little  can  we  be  sure  whether  that  par- 
ticular action  is  morally  good  or  bad,  whether  it  should  be  done 
or  should  not  be  done. 

344.  It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  this  uncertainty  can 
only  continue,  so  long  as  we  confine  our  consideration  to  the 
consequences  of  the  particular  action  to  the  agent  himself;  that 
it  must  disappear  when  we  take  into  account  its  consequences  to 
society  in  general,  as  on  Utilitarian  principles  we  are  bound  to 
do.  But  is  this  so  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  snp- 
posiog  the  principles  of  Hedonistic  Utilitarianism  to  be  strictly 
carried  out.  According  to  them  ultimate  value  lies  in  pleasures 
as  such,  not  in  the  persons  enjoying  them.  A  pleasure  of  a 
certain  intensity,  enjoyed  by  three  persons,  is  of  no  more  value 
than  a  pleasure  of  threefold  intensity  enjoyed  by  one.  It  must 
be  remembered  also  that  the  question  relates  to  the  pleasure- 
giving  efftets  of  particular  actions,  not  of  kinds  of  action.  Now 
actions  are  no  doubt  sometimes  done,  in  r^ard  to  which  it 
would  be  idle  to  doubt  that  the  pain,  or  lost  of  pleasure,  which 
they  cause  to  others  far  outweighs  any  pleasure,  or  relief  front 
pain,  which  they  bring  to  those  concerned  in  doing  them.  But 
is  this  the  case  with  the  every-day  actions  which  men  of  a  high 
moral  standard  would  condemn,  and  to  which  the  moral  reformer 
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would  seek  to  pat  an  end  ?  Is  it  really  possible  to  meaBure  the 
addition  to  the  pleasure  of  others,  or  diminution  of  their  pains, 
that  wonld  be  caused  by  the  agent's  abstaining  from  any  such 
an  act — which,  on  the  hypothesis,  yields  him  the  most  intense 
pleasure  of  which  for  the  time  he  is  capable,  or  it  would  not  be 
done — against  the  loss  of  pleasure  which  he  would  thereby 
undergo?  The  loss  of  pleasure  would  vary  indefinitely  with 
different  persons ;  it  wonld  be  different  in  the  same  person  at 
different  times,  according  to  the  degree  of  that  susceptibility 
upon  which  the  intensity  of  the  pleasure  which  is  for  the  time 
most  intense  for  the  individual  depends.  How  can  we  be  sure 
that,  in  all  or  iu  most  cases  where  such  actions  are  done,  the 
certain  loss  of  pleasure  or  increase  of  pain  to  each  individual, 
which,  taking  him  as  he  is  on  occasion  of  each  action,  would  be 
implied  in  hie  acting  otherwise  than  he  does,  wonld  be  so  over- 
balanced 1^  increase  of  pleasure  or  decrease  (^  pain  to  others, 
that  the  total  sum  of  pleasure  enjoyed  by  the  aggregate  of  men, 
taking  them  as  they  are,  would  be  greater  than  it  is  ? 

845.  If  our  supposed  Hedonistic  enquirer  follows  out  these 
conuderations  to  their  legitimate  conclusion,  they  are  likely  at 
least  to  have  a  modifying  influence  on  any  zeal  which  may  have 
possessed  him  for  reforming  current  morality  in  himself  and 
others.  They  will  at  least  make  him  less  confident  in  judging 
that  men,  as  they  are,  should  act  otherwise  than  th^  do,  less 
confident  in  any  methods  of  increasing  the  enjoyments  of  man- 
kind, and  in  consequence  more  ready  to  let  things  take  their 
course.  '  But  after  all,'  it  may  be  said, '  this  may  mean  no  more 
than  that  they  will  make  him  less  censorious,  more  patient  of 
the  filings  of  mankind,  more  alive  to  the  slowness  of  the 
process  by  which  alone  any  amelioration  of  the  human  lot  can  be 
achieved.  The  conclusion  supposed  to  be  arrived  at  amounts  to 
no  more  than  this,  that,  if  we  would  increase  the  snm  of  enjoy- 
ments at  any  time  open  to  men,  we  must  first  change  their 
desires  and  their  surroundings.  The  enquirer  who  is  in  doubt 
whether  or  no  he  should  toterfere  with  some  custom,  or  resist 
some  inclination  of  his  own,  with  a  view  to  increasing  human 
enjoyments,  may  admit  that  by  so  doing  he  cannot  make  the 
balance  of  pleasure  greater  than  it  at  any  time  happens  to  be, 
so  long  as  men  and  circumstances  remain  what  at  the  time  they 
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are ;  bat  he  may  hope  that  his  pereonal  sacrifice,  his  distnrliance 
(Beo«fl8anly  painful  ia  itself)  of  mischievous  class  conventiona, 
will  BO  alt«r  men  and  cironmatances  as  to  make  the  balance  of 
enjoyments  greater  in  the  future  than  it  at  present  is.  This 
hope  should  be  enough  to  induce  any  one,  who  does  not  need  to 
be,  attracted  by  the  glory  of  present  recognised  Success,  "to  spura 
delights  and  live  laborious  days." ' 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  acceptance  of 
the  supposed  principles,  however  logically  he  applies  them,  to 
prevent  our  enquirer,  if  he  is  of  Banguine  temper,  from  hoping 
for  an  increase  in  the  sett  eum  of  human  enjoyments,  Tha 
question  is  whether  they  warrant  him  in  believing  that  by  any 
self-denial  or  reforming  energy  on  his  part  the  result  can  be 
affected.  The  -vulgar'  Utilitarian  notion,  of  course]  ia  that  it 
is  men's  own  fault  that  tiiey  are  not  happier  on  the  whole  than 
they  are ;  that  it  is  open  to  them  by  their  own  action  to  increase 
the  sum  of  their  eiyoyments  ;  that  they  ought  to  do  so ;  that 
every  one  is  responstble  for  contHbatipg  as  much  as  he  can, 
according  to  his  lights  and  powers,  to  the  stock  of  human 
happiness.  But  our  enquirer,  following  out  the  principles  of 
philosophical  Utilitarianism,  will  be  apt  to  doubt  the  justification 
of  this  belief,  whatever  he  may  tiiink  of  its  origin  and  service- 
ablenesB.  '  l%e  course  of  a  man's  action,'  he  will  say, '  depends  on 
the  pleasures  and  pains  that  have  happened  to  come  in  his  way, 
through  a  chain  of  events  over  which  he  has  had  no  eontrol. 
These  determi^^  his  desired  and  avwaions,  which  in  turn  deter- 
mine his  actionsiflAd  through  them  to  some  extent  the  pleasures 
and  pains  of  his  future.  No  inUiaiive  by  the  individual  any- 
where occurs.  Desires  indeed  may  arise  in  a  man  which  he  has 
not  felt  before,  and  may  lead  to  action  which  increases  the  stock 
of  hunuui  enjoyment;  but  they  can  only  arise  because  some 
[Measures  have  &llen  to  his  lot  that  he  had  not  ezperienoed 
before.  Clearly  then  there  ie  no  alternative  but  to  let  the  world 
have  its  way,  and  my  own  inclinations  have  their  way.  I  may 
indulge  the  hope  that  the  result  will  be  some  diminution  of  the 
misery  of  mankind.  There  may  be  observable  tendencies  which 
encourage  this  hope.  Mew  pleasures  may  arise  for  men  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  which  will  so  modify  their  action  as  in 
the  future  to  yield  more  pleasure  on  the  whole  than  they  have 
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had  in  the  put.  The  inolinationfl  which  I  find  in  myself,  and 
which  arise  from  pleuuret  that  I  have  experienced,  may  contri- 
bute to  this  result.  It  may  tnm  ont  that  I  have  a  taste  which 
renders  me  a  medium  of  increased  pleasure  to  mankind.  !3iit, 
whether  it  prove  so  ot  no,  that  I  should  follow  my  tastes  and 
inclinations  is  the  only  possibility.' 

846.  There  is  no  ground  for  mmnising-  that  any  so  distinct 
conclusion  is  conscioosly  arriTed  at  even  by  the  most  thoroug'h- 
going  speculative  Hedonists,  except  under  the  infloencc  of  self- 
indalgent  habits  which  are  quite  independent  of  their  theories, 
and  may  be  commoD  to  them  with  men  who  in  theory  are  '  As- 
cetics.' But  if  it  is  the  logical  issne  of  their  tiieory,  though  a 
real  oonscioosness  of  duty,  which  the  theory  fails  to  interpret 
may  prevent  its  distinct  avowal  even  in  the  most  secret  diak^e 
of  the  Bonl  with  itself,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  weaken  their  actn^ 
initiative  in  good  works.  In  a  man  of  strong  specnlative  interest 
a  suspicion  that  his  theory  does  not  justity  his  practice  cannot  go 
for  nothing.  Now  that  the  above  conclusion  is  the  logical  issne 
of  the  Hedonistic  theory  is  what  no  one,  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  that  theory  is  adopted,  and  superior  to  the  temptation  of 
sooring  a  diakctieal  victory,  would  wish  to  make  out  if  he  could 
help  it.  But  how  is  the  conclusion  to  be  avoided  ?  If  men  at  any 
given  time  are  getting  as  much  pleasure  as  under  the  conditions  is 
possible  for  them — and  that  this  is  the  case  seems  the  necessary 
inference  from  the  Hedonistic  principles  stated — the  only  way  of 
increasing  the  sum  will  be  by  altering  their  possibilities  tX. 
pleasure ;  by  changing  the  conditions  in  the  way  of  imagination 
and  deeire,  which  determine  the  greatest  sum  of  pleasure  possible 
for  men  as  they  are,  in  such  a  way  that  a  larger  sum  shall  be 
possible  for  them  in  the  future.  The  Hedonist  may  hope  that 
such  an  alteration  will  come  about,  either  throngh  some  benefi- 
cence of  nature,  or  through  the  effort  of  every  man  to  compass 
means  of  attaining  the  pleasures  which  he  most  desires  and 
avoiding  the  pains  which  he  most  dislikes.  But  how,  according 
to  his  doctrine,  shoald  any  one  try  to  change  the  conrse  of  life 
to  which  habit  and  inolinatioD  lead  him,  in  order  to  prodaoe 
such  an  alteration?  Such  an  attempt  would  imply  that  an 
alteration  of  what  pleases  or  pains  him  most  can  be  an  object 
to  a  man,  to  whom  yet,  upon  the  hypothesis,  desiie  for  tlw 
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pteasnre  which  most  attracts  him,  aversion  from  the  pain  which 
most  repels  him  in  imagination,  is  the  only  possible  motive ; 
and  is  not  this  a  contradictioQ  ? 

S47.  If  the  speculative  Hedonist,  then,  anxious  about  hie  doty 
in  the  world,  once  comes  to  put  to  himself  the  question,  why  he 
should  trouble  himself  about  a  duty  in  the  world  at  all,  it  would 
seem  that  he  can  lo^cally  answer  the  question  in  only  one  way ; 
however  iDcODBistent  the  answer  may  be  with  the  fact  that  he 
cannot  help  asking  the  question.  He  must  conclude  that  lie  has 
no  duty  in  the  world,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  he  natu- 
rally uses  the  word — no  duty  other  than  a  necessity  of  following 
the  inclination  for  that  which  from  time  to  time  presents  itself 
to  him  as  his  greatest  pleasure,  or  the  aversion  from  what  pre- 
sents itself  as  bis  greatest  pain.  He  must  explain  the  seeming 
coDScioosnesa  of  duty  as  best  he  can,  by  supposition  of  its  arising 
from  antagonism  between  aversion  from  some  apprehended  pain 
of  punishment  or  shame,  and  inclination  to  some  anticipated 
pleasure.  As  the  vulgar  understand  the  phrases  '  should  do '  or 
'ought  to  do' — as  he  himself  understands  them  in  his  nnphilo- 
Eophioal  moments — he  must  count  it  absurd  to  say  that  anything 
ought  to  be  done  by  himself  or  any  one  else,  which  is  not  donej 
absurd,  that  is,  if  it  is  taken  to  imply  that  any  one  has  any  real 
option  of  acting  otherwise  than  as,  under  imagination  of  a 
greatest  pleasure  or  greatest  pain,  he  in  fact  does  act,  or  that 
'  there  is  a  happiness  actually  open  to  men  as  they  are,  which  by 
their  own  fault  they  throw  away.  The  whole  phraseology  of 
obligation,  in  short,  upon  Hedonistic  principles  can  best  be 
explained  by  a  theory  which  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
Hobbes,  and  which  in  Plato's  time  was  represeated  by  the  dictum 
of  certain  Sophists  that  'Justice  is  the  interest  of  the  stronger.* 
A  few  words  will  explain  the  form  in  which  such  a  theory  would 
naturally  present  itself  to  one  who  made  the  legitimate  deduc- 
tions from  the  principles  in  question. 

848.  The  contemplation  of  certain  actions  by  the  individual,  as 
actions  which  he  ought  to  do,  implies  at  once  that  they  can  be 
done,  and  that  they  are  such  as  the  individual,  if  left  to  his 
natural  desire  for  pleasure  and  aversion  from  pain,  would  not  do. 
But,  npon  Hedonistic  principles,  except  through  tome  desire  for 
pleasure  or  aversion  from  pain  tliey  could  not  be  done.    The 
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diBtinotion  of  them,  then,  must  lie  in  the  kind  of  pleasure  or 
pain  which  the  individual  contemplates  as  his  inducemeDt  to  do 
them.  It  must  be  a  pleamre  or  pain  which  he  looks  for  from 
the  agency  of  others,  who  have  power  to  reward  or  punish  him — 
to  reward  or  punish  him,  if  with  nothing  else,  jet  with  an 
approval  or  disapproval  to  which  he  is  so  sensitive  that  the 
approval  may  in  his  imagination  outweigh  every  other  pleasure, 
the  disapproval  eveiy  other  pain.  Thns  the  conscionsness  '  I 
ought  to  do  this  or  that '  must  be  interpreted  as  equivalent  to 
the  consciousness  that  it  is  expected  of  me  by  others,  who  are 
'stronger'  than  I  am  in  the  sense  that  they  have  power  to 
reward  or  panish  me — whether  these  'others*  are  represented 
by  the  civil  magistrate  or  by  some  public  opinion,  whether  the 
rewards  and  pnnishment^  proceeding  from  them  are  in  the  nature 
of  what  we  call  physioal,  or  what  we  call  mental,  pleasure  and 
pun.  It  is  their  interest  which  is  the  ultimate  foundation  of 
the  jadgmeot,  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  that  he  ought  or 
ought  not.  This  jadgment  only  represents  the  interest  of  the 
individual,  in  so  &t  as  that  which  he  presents  to  himself  as  his 
greatest  pleaaare  or  pain  has  come  to  depend  upon  his  forecast  of 
the  will  or  sentiment  of  the  others,  who  are  stronger  than  he. 
The  better  and  worse  dvXur,  or  simply,  being  equivalent  to  the 
greater  pleasure  and  greater  pain  simply,  the  morally  better  and 
worse  are  the  greater  pleasure  and  pain  of  those  who  have  power 
to  reward  and  puitiab,  and  who  through  that  power  are  able  so 
to  affect  the  imagination  of  individuals  as  to  make  it  seem  a 
greatest  pleasure  to  please  them,  a  greatest  pain  to  displease 
them.  So  far  as  in  any  society  this  power  rests,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  majority,  the  morally  better  for  any  member 
of  that  society  will  be  the  greater  pleasure  of  the  greater  number ; 
not  however  because  that  greater  number  is  the  greater  number, 
but  because  it  possesses  the  power  described.  The  action  of  the 
individual  will  be  morally  good,  according  as  the  greater  pleasure 
of  the  individual — which  is  his  only  possible  motive — corresponds 
with  the  greater  pleasure  of  the  stronger,  in  the  sense  explained, 
and  thus  leads  him  to  do  what  is  expected  of  him  by  the 
stronger.  He  is  counted  a  good  man  when  this  is  habitually 
the  case  with  him.  His  conscience  is  that  sympathy  with  the 
feeling  of  the  stronger,  in  virtoe  of  which  an  action  that  would 
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displease  the  stronger,  and  therefore  be  morally  bad,  become* 
painful  to  him  on  the  contemplatioQ.  An  action  which  a  mas 
does  '  from  aetise  of  duty,'  iireepectiTely,  as  it  seems,  of  antia- 
pated  pleasure  or  pain,  really  represents  a  qrmpathetic  sense  of 
what  is  expected  of  him,  which  makes  the  contemplated  pain  of 
not  doing  it  outweigh  any  pleasure  to  be  gained  by  a  contrary 
coarse.  Perhaps  he  has  no  definite  notion  of  any  particular 
persons  who  erpect  it  of  him ;  perhaps  there  are  no  each  persons ; 
bat  his  feeling  about  it  is  the  resalt  of  a  like  feeling  on  the  part 
of  his  anoeators,  ^icii,  as  felt  l^  then,  was  directed  to  some  d^ 
finite  source  of  hope  or  fear.  Between  fear  of  the  sword  or  stick, 
and  the  sort  of  conscience  which  is  said  neither  to  fear  pnnishment 
nor  hope  for  reward,  the  gap  seems  wide,  but  it  may  not  perhaps 
be  too  wide  for  evolution  and  hereditary  transmission  to  fill, 

849.  Some  such  account  of  the  'phenomena  of  morality'  Beems 
the  most. '  If^ical  which,  upon  Hedonistic  princijJes,  caa  be 
arrived  at;;  '.  If  we  admit  that  the  only  possible  motive  to  actioa 
is  desire  for  seme  pleasure  or  aversion  from  some  pain,  it  offers 
the  most  consistent  method  of  explaining  that  which  all  must 
admit  to  be  the  disttngnishiug  thing  in  morality — the  appear- 
ance,  namely,  of  i^ere  being  another  standard  of  value  than 
pleasnre,  of  there  being  actions  that  proceed  from  another  motive 
than  desire  for  pleasure.  If  the  question  is  asked,  how  that 
which  is  said  to  be  the  moral  good  and  criterion,  viz.  the  greatest 
oett  sum  of  pleasures  for  the  greatest  number,  can  be  a  good  or 
object  of  desire  to  the  individual,  who  on  the  hypothesis  can 
only  desire  his  own  pleasure,  it  may  be  replied  that  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  consider  it  snch  an  object  of  desire  to  bim  at  all. 
On  tbe  contrary,  in  calling  an  action  Morallg  good  we  imply  some 
element  of  repugnance  to  the  desire  of  the  person  for  whom  it  is 
morally  good.  It  is  not  good  as  satisfying  any  natural  desire  for 
pteaenre  on  his  part,  i.  e.  any  such  desire  as  he  would  have  if  1^ 
to  himself.  It  is  as  cansing  pleasure  to  others,  not  to  him,  that  it 
has  come  to  be  reckoned  good.  His  interest  in  doing  it  is  merely 
tbe  result  of  the  relation  in  which  tbe  acti<m  stands  to  other%  aa 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  them  and  therefore  approved  by  tiiem.  He 
does  it  as  a  means  of  gaining  the  pleasure  c^  their  approrsl,  or 
of  avoiding  the  pain  of  punishment  or  shame — the  pleasure  and 
pain  to  which  for  the  time  he  happens  to  be  most  senutive^ 
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Again,  apon  this  theory,  we  are  saTed  the  embarrafismeDt  of 
haviog  to  explain  how,  if  the  indiTidnal  always  chooses  what 
pleases  him  best,  he  can  niiss  a  moral  good  which  consista  in  or 
implies  the  greatest  sum  of  pleasure  possible  for  him.  According 
to  it,  that  which  is  morally  best  for  the  individual  is  not  hit 
greatest  pleasure,  bat  the  greatest  plessare  for  those  who  can 
reward  and  panisb  him ;  who  con  make  their  approval  and 
disapproval  objects  of  his  desire  and  avermon.  Thus,  though  he 
always  chooses  the  greatest  ima^ned  pleasure,  the  individoal's 
acts  may  conflict  with  the  morally  best,  nnless  desire  for  reward 
or  approval,  aversion  from  punishment  or  disapproval,  keep  hia 
action  in  constant  correspondence  with  the  interest  of  those  who 
make  morality.  There  is  no  need  then  to  attempt  any  impossible 
'  moral  arithmetic,'  any  balance  of  the  extent  and  dnrability  of 
certain  pleasures  against  the  intensity  of  others,  with  a  view  to 
showing  that  the  immoral  man  misses  the  greatest  snm  of 
pleasure  possible  to  him.  It  is  not  kit  greatest  pleasure,  but  the 
greatest  pleasoro  of  'the  stronger,'  which  forms  the  issue  in  all 
questions  of  morality.  Ko  question  need  be  raised  between 
what  '  seems '  good  and  what  '  is '  good.  That  which  ia  the 
long  run  seems  to  those  who  wield  the  forces  of  society  most 
conducive  to  their  pleasure,  is  really  so,  and  the  strongest  force 
tu  society  tends  to  become  eqnivaJentj  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
that  of  the  noajority :  so  that  a  man's  duty — that  which  he 
'ought  to  do,'  or  which  be  feels  is  expected  of  him — tends  to  be 
that  sort  of  action  which  conduces  to  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  nnmber.  But  as  there  is  no  fixedness  or  finality 
either  in  the  ruling  inQuence  of  society,  or  in  the  modes  of 
action  which  those  who  exercise  this  influence  find  most  for 
their  pleasure,  no  final  or  absolute  judgment  can  be  given  as  to 
the  morally  better  or  worse.  Within  certain  limits  the  standard 
of  morality  fluctuates. 

850.  So  much  for  the  course  of  speculation  which  a  logical 
mind,  starting  from  the  principles  on  which  Utilitarianism  has 
generally  been  founded,  is  likely  to  follow.  In  order  to  illustrate 
more  definitely  the  weakening  of  moral  initaative  likely  to  result 
from  it,  we  will  sappose  our  enquirer,  having  been  touched  \!tj  a 
scruple  as  to  his  continuance  in  some  practice  in  which,  lik« 
others  of  hie  class,  be  has  indulged,  and  which  is  not  oondemned 
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either  by  la^  or  public  opiDion,  to  be  examiniDg*  this  scrapie  in 
the  light  of  his  HedoDistic  philosophy.  Let  the  enqairer  be 
some  one  so  circumstanced  as  tvas  C.  J.  Fox,  and  let  gambling  be 
the  practice  in  qneetion.  Let  as  suppose  a  dialogue  within  the 
soul,  excited  by  the  suggestion  that  the  practice  is  moraUy  bad 
and  ought  to  be  given  up. 

'  How  can  it  be  morally  bad  ?  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  morally  bad  means  that  which  conflicts  with 
the  will  of  the  stronger,  or,  as  the  Utilitarians  say,  with  a 
law  enforced  by  some  sanction,  either  the  legal  sanction  or  the 
popular  sanction ;  bat  no  such  law  is  broken  by  the  practice  in 
question.' 
^    *  You  forget  the  other  sanctions,  the  religious  and  the  natural.' 

*  If  I  foi^t  the  religious  sanction,  this  shows  that  to  me  it  is 
not  a  sanction.  It  is  a  purely  subjective  sanction,  consisting  in 
fear  of  the  pains  of  another  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not 
find  any  ostensihly  divine  prohibition  of  gambling,  sanctioned 
by  the  threat  of  sach  pains ;  but,  if  I  did,  it  would  not  a&ect 
me,  for  it  cannot  be  proved  that  sach  pains  wUl  ever  be  endured, 
and  I  do  not  happen  to  be  afraid  of  them,' 

'  Bat  the  natural  sanction  7  In  gambling  yoa  are  violating  a 
law  enforced  by  a  natural  sanction,  as  you  will  find  when  the 
painful  ooneeqaenceB  of  your  gambling  propensities  in  due  coarse 
of  nature  come  to  be  felt.' 

'  Here  at  any  rate  we  are  shifting  our  ground.  Hie  first 
suggestion  was  that  the  practice  was  morally  bad,  and  it  would 
not  be  so  if  it  were  contrary  to  a  law  enforced  by  natural  sanc- 
tions ;  if,  in  the  natural  oouree  of  things  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  social  force,  it  led  to  an  overbalance  of  pain. 
But  how  can  it  be  shown  that  in  gambling  I  violate  a  law 
enforced  by  a  natural  sanction  ?  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
intense  pleasure  I  find  in  gambling,  as  measured,  according  to 
our  principles,  by  my  intense  desire  to  gamble.  The  plee 
that  I  am  supposed  to  forgo  by  gambling  might  not  be  plea 
to  me ;  and,  as  for  any  future  pains  likely  to  result  from  the 
practice,  they  will  scarcely  be  so  intense,  when  my  skin  is 
hardened  against  many  pangs  which  would  be  formidable  if 
inflicted  now,  as  to  be  compared  with  the  pleasure  I  now  find  in 
fbllowing  my  beat.' 
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'Ah,  bat  think  of  the  long  BOcceBsioa  of  them;  how  much 
they  will  amount  to,  when  all  pat  together.' 

'But  the;  never  wiU  be  put  together.  I  may  fiiirly  hope 
that  one  will  be  over,  and  relieved  by  some  interval  of  pleasare, 
before  another  b^^ins.  Unbroken  continuance  of  even  slight 
pain  IB,  no  doubt,  awful  to  anticipate.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  pain  consequent  on  this  indulgence 
will  be  unbroken,  or,  that  if  there  were  nothing  to  relieve  it, 
Z  need  live  to  endure  it.  If  I  found  it  becoming  unbearable,  I 
should  have  the  remedy  in  my  own  hands.' 

'Perhapswehavebeenargningthe  question  upon  wrong  grounds. 
The  practice  of  gambling  may  not  be  demonstrably  produotiva 
of  more  pain  than  pleasure  to  you  individually,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  so  to  society  generally.  It  ia  true  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  law  and  of  opinion,  it  does  not  violate  any 
rule  enforeed  by  the  political  or  by  the  popular  sanction,  and 
thus,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  morally  bad. 
But  this  state  of  law  and  opinion  ia  itself  in  violation  of  a  law 
having  a  naturai  sanction — the  sanction  consisting  in  the  excess 
of  pain  above  pleasure  produced  by  gambKng  to  society  io. 
general.  It  is  thus  bad  in  the  sense  of  being  pernicious,  just  as 
Hobbea  admitted  that  a  law,  though  it  could  not  be  unjust, 
might  be  pernicious.  It  ought  to  be  changed,  and  you  ought 
to  refuse  to  conibrm  to  it,  in  deference  to  a  higher  law  than  that 
enforced  by  tiie  state  or  public  opinion,  a  law  having  the  natural 
sanction  which  belongs  to  any  rule  necessary  to  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.' 

'.Here  are  three  propositions,  each  more  doubtful  than  the 
other.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  show  that  the  practice  is  pemicioas 
in  that  sense  of  the  word  which  alone,  as  Hedonists,  we  oan 
admit ;  vie.  that  more  pleasure,  ai^r  deduction  for  counter- 
balanoing  pain,  would  at  any  time  be  felt  by  more  persons  if  the 
practice  were  changed.  You  cannot  dictate  to  people  what  their 
pleasures  shall  be.  If  the  practice  is  so  predominantly  nn- 
pleasant  in  its  consequences  to  the  majority  as  you  say,  why 
have  they  not  found  that  out  and  stopped  it  ?  But  granting 
that  it  is  so,  what  do  yon  mean  by  saying  that  it  ought  to  be 
changed  ?  This  apparently  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  society, 
but  to  whom  ia  it  on  obh*gation  ?  An  obligation  on  the  part  of 
ooa 
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the  serenl  membera  of  the  socidy  to  eaolt  other  uid  to  tiie 
whole  society  is  intelligible.  Bat  in  the  absence  of  any  Uw 
either  of  the  etate  or  of  opinion  against  the  practice^  it  cannot 
be  said  that  any  such  obligation  is  violated  by  the  practice.  An 
obligation  of  society  to  itself  is  nnintelligible.  You  say  indeed 
that  society  on^ht  to  change  the  practice,  because  it  violates  a 
lav  enforced  by  a  nataml  sanction.  Bat  here  yon  are  the  victim 
of  a  figure  of  speech.  Yoa  are  personifying  'natare'  as  ui 
imponott  of  obligation.  Stripped  of  figares  of  speech,  this 
proposition  is  merely  a  repetition  of  that  already  shown  to  be 
doabtfal,  that  the  practice  is  pemicioos— productive  of  more 
pain  than  pleasore.  If  it  is  so,  that  is  a  reason  for  expecting 
that  society  with  increasing  experience  will  seib  fit  to  refuse  to 
tolerate  it,  bat  none  for  saying  that  it  oaght  to  do  so.  Even 
less  is  it  a  ground  for  saying  that,  while  the  practice  oontinnes 
to  be  Banctioned  by  society,  I  ought  not  to  indulge  in  it.  My 
taste  for  gambling  does  not  couSiot  either  with  positive  law  or 
with  what  is  expected  of  me  by  society.  To  whom  then  am  I 
nnder  any  obligation  to  renounce  it  ?  It  cannot  be  held  that  it 
is  a  duly  which  I  owe  to  myself ;  for,  if  there  is  any  meaning  in 
that  phrase,  it  can  only  mean,  according  to  our  principles,  that 
the  practice  tends  more  to  my  pain  than  to  ^aj  pleasure^  and 
thb  we  have  seen  there  is  no  reason  for  holding.  If  society  with 
fiirtber  experience  changes  its  mind  on  the  matter,  it  may  then 
make  it  more  painful  for  me  to  indulge  my  tasto  than  to  abstain ; 
bnt  there  ii  no  reason  why  I  should  anticipate  the  result  of  social 
conflict  in  this  or  in  any  other  case.  Indeed,  according  to 
Hedonistic  principles,  I  coald  not  if  I  wonld.  For  the  present 
irom  time  to  time  a  strongest  desire.— strongest  because  excited 
by  imagination  of  what  is  for  the  time  my  most  intense  pleasure 
—moves  me  to  gamble,  and  I  act  aeeordingly.  If  society  wilt 
furnish  me  with  a  stronger  motive  for  abstaining,  let  it  do  so. 
I  can  only  await  the  change  of  law  or  social  c^initMi,  that  will 
bring  sneh  a  detorrent  to  bear  on  me.' 

861.  This  sort  of  Hedcmistic  &talism  seems  to  be  logically 
inherent  in  all  Utilitarian  phil«so]^y  which  founds  itself  on  the 
prinG9|de  that  pleasure  ie  the  sole  object  of  desire.  That  this 
principle  may  be  rejected  by  one  who  yet  accepts  the  Utililmriaa 
doctrine  of  ultimate  good,  we  know  from  Uie  example  of  Mr, 
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Henry  Sidg:wick.  Wlietlier  his  rejection  of  it  ia  not  reaUy  in- 
consistent witli  his  view  of  the  '  Snoiniam  Sonum '  ia  a  point  to 
be  considered  later.  What  conoems  ns  here  is  the  fiwt  ^at  the 
principle  stated  is  taken  as  the  foundation  of  their  Ethical  doc- 
trine alike  by  Bentham,  J.  S.  Mill  and  Mr.  H.  Spencer,  and  that, 
the  more  the  Utilitarian  philosophy  is  applied  to  the  direction  of 
private  conduct,  the  more  practically  important  this  principle  is 
likely  to  become,  and  the  more  likely  are  speculatiTe  men  to 
draw  from  it  those  legitimate  inferences  which  we  have  been 
considering,  to  the  embarrassment  of  their  own  higher  impolses. 
That  in  the  most  illostrions  spokesmen  of  Utilitarianism  no  such 
tendency  has  really  appeared,  is  explained  by  their  pro-occupa- 
tion with  great  projects  of  political  and  social  amelioration, 
which  made  their  theoretical  redaction  of  the  good  to  pleasure 
of  quite  secondary  importance.  They  had  the  great  lesson  to 
teach,  that  the  value  of  all  laws  and  institutions,  the  rectitude 
of  all  conduct,  was  to  be  estimated  by  reference  to  the  well- 
being  of  all  men,  and  that  in  the  estimate  of  that  well-being  no 
nation  or  class  or  individual  was  to  connt  above  another.  It 
mattered  little  for  practical  purposes  that  they  held  the  well- 
being  of  society  to  consist  simply  of  the  nett  a^regato  of 
pleasures  enjoyed  by  its  members,  and  that  they  founded  this 
view  on  the  principle  that  some  pleasure  or  other  ia  the  sole 
object  of  every  desire.  The  mischief  latent  in  this  principle 
could  only  appear  if  it  occurred  to  them  to  ask  the  question, 
which  their  reforming  zeal  was  too  strong  to  allow  them  to  ask, 
why  tiiey  should  trouble  themselves  to  alter  their  tastes  and 
habits,  or  those  of  other  people.  It  is  only  when  this  question 
has  come  to  be  commonly  asked  by  men  at  once  sufficiently  free 
from  the  mastery  either  of  the  lower  or  of  the  higher  passions, 
and  with  sufficient  command  over  the  circumstances  of  their 
live^  for  the  answer  to  have  real  influence  over  their  conduct, 
that  the  theoretical  consequences  which  we  have  seen  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  Hedonistic  principle  become  of  serious  practical 
import. 

We  have  then  to  consider,  not  so  much  whether  the  principle 
that  pleasure  is  the  sole  object  of  desire  is  itself  tenable— on  that 
enough  has  been  already  said  in  this  treatise — as  whether  the 
doctrine  which,  having  rejected  this  view  of  desire,  professes  to 
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find  the  absolutely  desirable  or  '  Sammum  Bontim '  for  man  iD  ' 

some  perfection  of  haman  life,  some  realiaation  of  haman  capa*  i 

cities,  is  of  a  kind,  not  only  \a  save  speculative  men  from  that 
Buspicion  of  there  being  an  illusion  in  their  impulses  after  « 
higher  life  which  Hedonism  naturally  yields,  bnt  also  to  guide 
those  impulses  in  cases  of  honest  doubt  as  to  the  right  luie  of 
action  to  adopt. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  PRACTICAL  VALUE  OP  UTILITASUKISH  COUPAEED  WITH  THAT 
OP  THB  imtOfiT  OP  THB  GOOD  AS  BDKAN  PERFBCTITOH. 

352.  AccoKDiKQ  to  the  doctrine  of  this  treatise,  as  we  have 
previoDBl/  endeaTOured  to  state  it,  there  is  a  principle  of  eelf- 
development  in  roan,  independont  of  the  excitement  of  new  de- 
sires by  those  new  imi^inations,  which  presuppose  new  expe- 
riences, of  pleasure.  In  virtue  of  this  principle  he  anticipates 
experience.  In  a  certain  sense  he  makes  it,  instead  of  merely 
waiting  to  be  made  by  it  He  is  capable  of  being  moved  by  an 
idea  of  himself,  as  becoming  that  which  he  has  it  in  him  to  be 
— an  idea  which  does  not  represent  previous  experience,  but 
gradually  brings  an  experience  into  being,  gradually  creates  a 
filling  for  itself^  in  tfae  sb^w  of  arts,  laws,  institutions  and  habits 
of  living,  which,  so  &r  as  they  go,  exhibit  the  capabilities  of 
man,  define  the  idea  of  his  end,  afford  a  positive  answer  to  the 
otherwise  nnanawerable  question,  what  in  particular  it  is  that 
man  has  it  in  him  to  become.  The  action  of  such  an  idea  in  the 
individual  accounts  for  two  things  which,  upon  the  Hedonistic 
supposition,  are  equally  unaccountable.  It  accounts  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  question,  Why  should  I  trouble  about  making 
myself  or  my  neighbours  other  than  we  are?  and,  given  the 
question,  it  accounts  for  an  answer  being  given  to  it,  in  the 
shape  of  a  real  initiation  of  effort  for  the  improvement  of  human 
life. 

The  sapposition,  therefore,  of  a  free  or  self-objectifying  spiri- 
tual agency  in  human  history  ia  one  to  which  a  fair  analysis  of 
human  history  inevitably  leads  us.  But  it  remains  to  be  asked 
by  what  rule  the  effort  is  to  be  guided,  which  we  suppose  the 
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idea  of  a  poesible  hnmiui  perfection  thus  to  iaitUt«.  Tliat  idea, 
according  to  our  view,  is  primarily  in  man  nnfilled  and  un- 
realised ;  and  witbin  the  experience  of  men  it  is  never  fullj 
realised,  never  acquires  a  content  adequate  to  its  capacity. 
There  are  arts  and  institutjons  and  rules  of  life,  in  which  the 
human  spirit  has  so  &ur  incompletely  realised  its  idea  of  a 
possible  Best ;  and  the  individual  in  whom  the  idea  is  at  work 
will  derive  from  it  a  general  injunction  to  further  these  arts,  to 
maintain  and,  so  far  as  he  can,  improve  these  institutions.  It  is 
when  this  general  injunction  has  to  be  translated  into  particu- 
lars that  the  diflGculty  arises.  How  is  the  essential  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  oneseeatial  and  obstructive,  in  the  processes 
through  which  an  effort  after  the  perfection  of  man  may  be 
traced  ?  How  are  the  arts  to  become  a  more  thorough  realisa- 
tion of  the  ideal  which  has  imperfectly  expressed  itself  in  them  ? 
How  are  the  institutions  of  social  life,  and  the  rules  of  conven- 
tional morality,  to  be  cleared  of  the  alien  growths  which  they 
owe  to  the  constant  co>operation  of  selfish  passions  with  interest 
in  common  good,  and  which  render  them  so  imperfectly  o^anic 
to  the  development  of  the  homao  spirit?  Above  alt,  how  ia 
this  or  that  individual — circumstanced  as  he  is,'and  endowed, 
physically  and  mentally,  as  he  is — to  take  part  in  the  work? 
When  he  is  called  upon  to  decide  between  adherence  to  some 
established  rule  of  morality  and  service  to  a  particular  person,  or 
to  face  some  new  combination  of  circnmstances  to  which  recog- 
nised rules  of  conduct  do  not  seem  to  apply,  how  is  he  to  find 
guidance  in  an  idea  which  merely  moves  him  to  aim  at  the  best 
and  highest  in  conduct?  In  short,  as  we  pnt  the  difficulty 
after  first  stating  the  doctrine  which  finds  the  basis  of  morality 
in  such  an  idea  (§  198) — 'So  far  as  it  can  be  translated  into 
practice  at  all,  must  not  its  efiect  be  either  a  dead  conformity  to 
the  code  of  customary  morality,  anywhere  and  at  any  time  e»- 
tttblished,  without  effort  to  reform  or  expand  it,  or  else  anlimit«d 
licence  in  departing  from  it  at  the  prompting  of  any  impulse 
which  the  individual  may  be  pleased  to  consider  a  higher  law  ?' 
Unless  these  questions  can  be  satisfactorily  answered,  it  would 
seem  that  our  theory  of  the  basis  of  morality,  though  its  adop- 
tion might  save  some  speculative  persons  from  that  distrust  of 
their  own  oonscienoe  to  which  Hedonism  would  naturally  lead 
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th«m,  can  be  of  no  fartber  practical  value.  It  may  still  eerre 
to  dispel  the  notion  that  the  inclinatioo  to  take  one's  ease  and 
let  tlie  world  have  its  way  is  justified  by  philosophy.  It  may 
still  have  an  important  bearing'  on  that  examination  by  the 
individual  of  his  own  walk  and  conduct,  in  which  the  qnestion 
of  motive  should  hold  the  first  place ;  for  it  recognises,  as  the 
one  motive  which  shoald  be  supreme,  a  desire  which  the  Hedonist 
most  ignore.  But  it  will  have  no  guidance  to  ofier  to  the  im- 
pnlee  which  it  explains,  and  of  which  it  asserts  the  importance. 
In  those  cases  in  which,  as  we  have  previously  pointed  oat,  the 
question,  Ought  this  or  that  to  be  done?  has  to  be  answered 
irrespectively  of  motive  and  with  reference  merely  to  the  effects 
of  actions,  it  will  be  of  no  avail.  For  that  purpose  we  need 
some  conception  of  a  '  Summum  Bonnm '  or  nltimate  good, 
definite  enovgb  to  enable  as  to  enquire  whether  the  effects  of  a 
particular  action  contribute  to  that  end  or  no.  But  if  the  idea 
of  a  possible  perfection  of  life  cannot  be  translated  into  any 
definite  conceptions  of  what  contributes  to  the  attainment  of 
that  life,  except  such  as  are  derived  from  ^stiog  usage  and 
law,  it  caunot  afford  such  a  criterion  as  we  want  of  the  value  of 
possible  actions,  when  we  are  in  doubt  which  of  them  should  be 
done;  for  we  want  a  criterion  that  shall  be  independent  of  law 
and  usage,  while  at  the  same  time  it  shall  be  other  than  the 
casual  conviction  of  the  individual. 

368.  Now,  as  we  have  more  than  once  admitted,  we  can  form 
no  positive  conception  of  what  the  ultimate  perfection  of  the 
homon  spirit  would  be ;  what  its  life  would  be  when  all  its 
capabilities  were  fully  realised.  We  can  no  more  do  this  than 
we  can  form  a  positive  conception  of  what  the  nature  of  Ood 
in  itself  is.  All  the  notions  that  we  can  form  of  human  ex- 
cellences or  virtues  are  in  some  way  relative  to  present  imper- 
fections. We  may  say  perhaps,  with  the  Apostle,  that  Faith, 
Hope  and  Charity  'abidt;'  that  they  are  not  merely  passing 
phases  of  a  life  which  may  come  to  enter  on  conditions  in  which 
they  would  cease  to  be  possible ;  and  there  may  be  a  sense  in 
which  this  is  true.  But  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  funo* 
ttoDs  in  which  those  virtues  manifest  themselves,  we  find  that 
we  are  speaking  of  funotions  essentially  relative  to  a  state  of 
society  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  human 
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spirit  has  reached  its  ftill  deTelopment.  'Charity  beareth  all 
things,  believeth  all  thiDge,  hopeth  all  things;'  but  if  all  meD 
had  come  to  be  what  they  sfaoald  be,  what  wonld  there  be  for 
Charity  to  bear,  to  hope,  and  to  believe? 

Though  the  idea  of  an  abeolately  perfect  life,  howerer,  cannot 
be  more  to  us  than  the  idea  that  there  must  be  such  a  life,  as 
distinct  from  an  idea  of  what  it  is — and  we  may  admit  this 
while  holding  that  this  idea  is  in  a  supreme  sense  formative  and 
inSnerttial — it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  any  di£Sculty  in  con- 
ceiving very  definitely  a  life  of  the  individual  and  of  society 
more  perfect,  because  more  completely  fulfilling  the  vocation  of 
individual  and  society,  than  any  which  is  being  lived.  There 
may  have  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  our  race  when  the  idea 
of  a  possible  perfection  was  a  blindly  moving  influence ;  when  it 
had  not  yet  taken  sufficient  effect  in  the  ordering  of  life  and  the 
formation  of  virtues  for  reflection  on  these  to  enable  men  to  say 
what  it  would  be  to  be  more  perfect.  Bnt  we  are  certainly  not 
in  that  state  now.  We  all  recognise,  and  perhape  in  some  frag- 
mentary way  practise,  virtues  which  both  carry  in  themselves 
nnfulfilled  possibilities,  and  at  the  same  time  plainly  point  out 
the  direction  in  which  their  own  further  development  is  to  be 
sought  for.  It  has  already  been  sought  in  this  treat£se  to  trace 
the  ideal  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  as  recognised  by  the  conscience 
of  Christendom.  In  none  of  these  would  the  man  who  came 
nearest  the  ideal  'count  himself  to  have  attained,'  nor  would  he 
have  any  difficalty  in  defining  the  path  of  his  further  attMnment. 
No  one  is  eager  enough  to  know  what  is  true  or  make  what  is 
beautifiil;  no  one  ready  enough  to  endure  pain  and  forgo  pleasure 
in  the  service  of  his  fellows ;  no  one  impartial  enough  in  treating 
the  claims  of  another  exactly  as  his  own.  Thus  to  have  more 
'intellectual  excellence;'  to  be  more  brave,  temperate  and  just, 
in  the  sense  in  which  any  one  capable  of  enquiring  what  it  is  to  be 
more  perfect  would  now  understand  these  virtues,  is  a  sufficient 
object  for  him  to  set  before  himself  by  way  of  answer  to  the 
question,  so  far  as  it  concerns  him  individoally;  while  a  state  of 
society  in  which  these  virtnes  shall  be  more  generally  attainable 
and  attained,  is  a  sufficient  account  of  the  more  perfect  life  con- 
sidered as  a  social  good, 

354.  It  wonld  seem  then  that,  though  statements  at  once 
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positive  KDd  iostructire  as  to  tlie  absolntely  Sest  life  m&7  be 
beyond  onr  reach,  yet,  by  help  of  mere  honest  reflection  on  the 
evideooe  of  its  tme  vocation  which  the  human  spirit  has  so  far 
yielded  in  arts  and  sciences,  in  moral  and  political  achievement, 
we  can  know  enough  of  a  better  Kfe  than  oar  own,  of  a  better 
social  order  than  any  that  now  is,  to  have  an  available  criterion 
of  what  is  good  or  bad  in  law  and  nsage,  and  in  the  tendencies  of 
men's  actions.  The  working  theory  of  the  end,  which  we  derive 
from  tbe  doctrine  that  the  ultimate  good  for  man  must  be  some 
fbU  development  of  the  human  spirit  in  character  and  conduct, 
may  be  represented  by  some  such  question  as  the  following: 
Does  this  or  that  law  or  usage,  this  or  that  course  of  action — 
directly  or  indirectly,  positively  or  as  a  preventive  of  the  oppo- 
site— contribute  to  tiie  better-being  of  society,  as  measured  by 
the  more  general  establishment  of  conditions  favourable  to  the 
attainment  of  the  recognised  excellences  and  virtues,  by  the 
more  general  attainment  of  those  excellences  in  some  degree,  or 
by  their  attainment  on  the  part  of  some  persons  in  higher  de- 
gree without  detraction  from  the  opportunities  of  others?  In 
order  to  put  this  question  we  must,  no  doubt,  have  a  definite 
notion  of  the  direction  in  which  the  '  Sammnm  Bonnm '  is  to  be 
sought,  but  not  of  what  its  full  attainment  would  actually  be ; 
and  this,  it  will  be  found,  is  all  that  we  need  or  can  obtain  for 
oar  guidance  in  estimating  the  value  of  laws  and  institutions, 
actions  and  usages,  by  their  effects.  It  will  do  nothing  indeed 
to  help  ns  in  aecertaining  what  the  eflects  of  any  institution  or 
action  really  are.  No  theory  whatever  of  the  '  Snmmum  Bonnm,' 
Hedonistic  or  other,  can  avail  for  the  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion, which  requires  analysis  of  facte  and  circomstances,  not  con- 
sideration of  ends.  But  it  will  sufiSciently  direct  us  in  regard 
to  the  kind  of  effects  we  should  look  out  for  in  our  analysis,  and 
to  the  value  we  should  put  upon  them  when  ascertained. 

In  all  cases  then  in  which,  according  to  the  distinction  pre- 
viously explained,  the  question  at  issue  in  not.  What  ought  I  to 
be?  but.  What  ought  to  be  done?  the  criterion  just  stated 
should  be  our  guide  in  answering  it.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
qnestion,  What  ought  I  to  be?  includes  the  qaestion,  What 
ought  to  be  done?  for  I  am  not  what  I  ought  to  be — my 
character  and  motjves  are  not  what  they  should  be— unless  my 
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ftctioDB,  ID  Tirtae  of  their  effects,  are  sucli  as  onght  to  be  don«. 
Bat,  ae  we  have  also  seen,  for  that  porpose  which  the  question. 
Am  I  what  X  ought  to  be?  mainljr  servee  in  ethical  develop- 
ment— ^tbe  parpoae,  namely,  of  BeIf>reprOTal  and  conaeqaent  in- 
citement of  the  effort  to  be  better — no  elaborate  enquiry  into  the 
effects  of  actions  done  is  commonly  needed.  So  far,  however,  as 
HQch  an  enquiry  is  involved  in  the  process  of  self-examination, 
the  criterion  to  be  employed  in  the  valuation  of  effects  will  be 
such  as  we  have  described.  It  will  have  to  be  employed,  again, 
in  all  cases  where  we  are  judging  the  addons  of  others,  whose 
state  of  character  is  inoognisable  by  us,  or  considering  whether 
outward  action  of  a  certain  kind,  irrespectively  of  motives,  is 
good  or  bad,  whether  certain  institutions  or  practices  of  society 
should  be  maintained  or  given  up—these  being  all  questions 
solely  of  effect.  It  is  a  criterion,  indeed,  which  will  sddom  come 
to  the  front,  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  most  clearly 
aware  that  it  is  their  criterion,  because  in  all  ordinary  cases  of 
disinterested  doubt  aa  to  the  value  of  institutions  and  usages, 
and  of  actions  in  which  we  are  not  ourselves  concerned,  the 
queetion  which  occupies  us  is.  What  under  all  the  conditions  of 
the  case  are  the  effects  actually  produced?  not,  What  is  the 
value  of  the  effects  7  But  it  should  be,  and  (aa  we  hold)  with 
all  men  who  have  assimilated  the  higher  moral  cnltnre  of 
Christendom  really  is,  the  measure  of  value  which  is  kept  in 
view  in  the  effort  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  action,  and  which  is 
tacitly  applied  in  the  estimate  of  all  ascertained  effects  that  are 
susceptible  of  moral  valuation. 

856,  The  Utilitarian,  if  he  can  bring  himself  to  attend  to 
what  is  here  advanced,  will  probably  say  that  in  ordinary  cases 
and  for  practical  parposes  he  can  accept  our  criterion,  but  that 
he  cannot  regard  it  as  ultimate  or  scientific,  and  that  it  fails  ua 
just  in  those  cases  where  an  ultimate  or  scientific  criterion  ia 
needed,  because  in  them  the  rules  of  established  morality  are 
insufficient  or  inapplicable.  He  will  not  object  to  measure  the 
better-being  of  society  in  an  ordinary  way  'by  the  more  general 
establishment  of  conditions  &vourable  to  the  attainment  of  the 
recognised  excellences  and  virtues,  by  the  more  general  attain- 
ment of  those  excellences  in  some  degree,  or  by  their  attainment 
on  the  part  of  some  persona  in  higher  degree  without  detraction 
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from  the  opportanities  of  others,'  because  he  will  hoM  that  tiiese 
recognised  virtnes  and  excellences  represent  an  incalcalable  ao- 
eamolation  of  experience  as  to  the  modes  in  vrhioh  the  larg^est 
balance  of  pleasure  may  be  obtained.  Their  exercise  according 
to  him  does  not  constitnte  the  'Sammum  Bonnm,'  but  nnder 
ordinary  coDditions  it  ib  an  aacertained  means  to  it,  'Is  there 
then,'  the  reader  may  ank  ns,  'any  practical  diSerence  between 
the  Utilitarian  criterion  and  yonrs  ?  Yon  say  that  the  effects 
of  actionem  institutions,  etc.,  are  to  be  valued  according  to  their 
relation  to  the  production  of  personal  excellence,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual. The  Utilitarian  does  not  deny  this;  but  whereas, 
according  to  yoa,  the  excellence  is  itself  the  ultimate  end,  ac- 
cording to  the  Utilitarian  it  has  its  value  only  as  a  means — 
speaking  generally,  a  necessary  and  un&iling  means — to  the 
prodaction  of  the  largest  possible  snm  of  pleasure.  Since  yoa 
are  both  agreed,  then,  that  the  effects  to  be  looked  at  in  all 
ordinary  moral  valuation  are  effects  that  have  a  bearing  on  meri- 
torious character,  whether  there  be  a  further  end  beyond  that 
character  or  no,  the  several  criferia  come  to  pretty  much  the 
same  thing.  It  will  only  be  in  exceptional  cases  that  any  differ- 
ence between  the  two  views  of  the  criterion  need  appear ;  in  the 
estimation,  for  instance,  of  some  practice  (such  as  vivisection 
may  perhaps  be  reckoned)  which  stands  in  no  ascertained  rela- 
tion, direct  or  indirect,  to  the  maintenance,  advancement,  or 
diffusion  of  meritoriona  conduct;  or  in  the  estimation  of  some 
exceptional  act  to  which  the  general  rale,  that  the  nett  maxi- 
mum of  possible  pleasure  is  only  to  be  reached  by  following  the 
paths  of  recognised  virtue,  ia  rendered  inapplicable  by  some 
peculiarity  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  or  in  the  position  of 
the  agent.  Here  the  Utilitarian  most  apply  his  ultimate  crite- 
rion directly.  He  must  seek  to  ascertain  the  balance  of  pleasure 
or  pain  resulting  from  the  particular  practice  or  action,  withoat 
the  help  of  those  records  of  prolonged  observation  upon  pleasare- 
giving  and  pain-giving  consequences  which  the  established 
rules  of  morality  in  effect  supply.  This  is  no  doubt  a  difficult 
task ;  but,  apon  the  theory  which  rejects  the  Hedonistic  eal- 
cnlus  OS  criterion  on  the  ground  that  virtuous  character  and  con- 
duct ie  an  end  in  itself,  is  any  criterion  in  such  cases  available 
ataU?* 
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356.  Now  it  is  satisiactory  to  acknowledge  th&t  the  theory  of 
the  criterion  for  which  we  are  arg^ning  does  not  for  practical 
parposee  differ  mach  from  the  Utilitarian,  so  long  as  the  Utili- 
tarian  view  of  the  criterion  is  not  founded — as  it  generally  has 
been,  and  perhaps  logically  should  be — on  the  Hedonistic  theory 
of  motives.  The  doctrine  that  pleasure  is  the  only  posaihle  object 
of  desire  logically  excludes  the  possibility  of  aspiration  for  per- 
sonal holiness,  of  effort  after  goodness  for  ite  own  sake.  According 
to  it  the  state  of  will  and  character  which  we  hare  previously 
used  the  phrase  '  purity  of  heart  *  to  describe,  is  not  only  an  nn- 
realisahle  ideal,  hut  aa  ideal  which  cannot  excite  desire  for  ite 
atteinment  at  all.  This  theory  of  motives,  therefore,  is  incom- 
patihle  in  principle  with  the  whole  view  of  the  nature  of  virtue, 
as  issuing  from  a  character  in  which  the  interest  in  being  good 
is  dominant,  already  set  forth  in  this  treatise.  But  if  the  Utili- 
tarian is  committed  to  no  more  than  a  certain  doctrine  of  the 
criterion  of  morality — the  doctrine  that  the  value  of  actions  and 
inetitutionB  is  to  be  measured  in  the  last  resort  by  their  effect  on 
the  nett  sum  of  pleasures  enjoyable  by  all  human,  or  perhaps  by 
all  sentient,  beings,  the  difference  between  him  and  one  who 
would  substitute  for  this  '  nett  sum,  etc' '  the  fulfilment  of  humaa 
capacities'  may  be  practically  small.  A  desire  for  the  enjoyment 
of  pleasure  by  others— whether  in  the  lai^est  quantity  possible, 
or  in  some  more  positively  conceivable  form — is  so  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  desire  for  a  pleasure  that,  if  the  Utiliterian  consideis 
his  'Summum  Bonum,'  or  any  limited  form  of  it,  to  be  a  poaeible 
object  of  desire  to  the  individual,  he  clears  himself  practically, 
even  though  it  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  consistency,  from  charge- 
ability  with  any  such  theory  of  motives  as  would  exclude  the 
possibility  of  a  '  pure  heart.' 

We  are  brought,  then,  to  this  point.  The  Utilitarian  theory 
of  ultimate  good,  if  founded  upon  the  Hedonistic  theory  of 
motives,  we  have  found  to  be  '  intrinsically  unavailable  for  sup* 
plying  motive  or  guidance  to  a  man  who  wishes  to  make  his  life 
better,'  because  that  theory  of  motives,  when  argued  out,  appears 
to  exclude,  not  indeed  the  hope  on  the  part  of  the  individual  thafc 
his  own  life  and  that  of  mankind  may  become  better,  i.e.  more 
pleasant,  but  the  belief  that  it  can  rest  with  him  to  exercise  any 
initiative,  whether  in  the  way  of  resistance  to  inclination  or  of 
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painful  interference  with  aea^,  whicK  may  affect  tbe  resalt.  We 
saw  reason  to  think  that  this  logical  consequence  of  the  theory 
tended  to  have  at  least  a  weakening  influence  upon  life  and  con- 
duct, and  that  there  was  accordingly  a  practical  reaeon  for  seeking 
a  substitute  in  another  theory  of  ultimate  good.  But  the  question 
now  ariseB  whether  this  substitute  shall  he  sought,  according  to 
the  previous  argument  of  this  treatise,  in  a  theory  which  would 
place  the  '  Summum  Booum '  in  a  perfection  of  human  life,  not 
indeed  positively  defiushle  by  us,  but  having  an  identity  with  the 
virtnons  life  actually  achieved  by  the  best  men,  as  having  for 
its  principle  the  same  will  to  be  perfect;  or  rather  in  a  revision 
of  the  Utilitarian  theory,  which  shall  make  it  independent  of 
the  Hedonistic  theory  of  motives,  while  retaining  the  aceount  of 
the  '  Summum  Bonom '  as  a  maximum  of  possible  pleasure.  We 
will  endeavour  to  consider  candidly  what  the  latter  alternative 
has  to  recommend  it, 

SS7.  It  IB  noticeable  in  the  first  place  that,  if  the  Utilitarian 
doctrine  of  the  chief  good  as  oriterion — the  doctrine  that  the  great- 
est possible  sum  of  pleasures  ia  the  end  by  reference  to  which  the 
value  of  actions  is  to  be  tested — is  dissociated  from  the  Hedonistic 
doctrine  of  motives,  though  it  may  be  cleared  from  liability  to 
bad  practical  efiects,  it  has  also  lost  what  has  been  in  fact  its 
chief  claim  to  the  acceptance  of  ordinary  men.  The  process  of 
its  acceptance  has  been  commonly  this.  Because  there  is  pleasure 
in  all  satis&ction  of  desire,  men  have  come  to  think  that  the 
object  of  desire  ia  always  some  pleasure ;  that  every  good  is  a 
pleasure.  From  this  the  inference  is  natural  enough  that  a 
greatest  possible  sum  of  pleasures  is  a  greatest  possible  good — 
at  any  rate  till  it  Is  pointed  out  that  the  possibility  of  desiring  a 
sum  of  pleasures,  which  never  can  be  enjoyed  as  a  sum,  would 
not  follow  ttora  the  fact  that  the  object  of  desire  was  always 
some  imagined  pleasure.  But  once  drop  the  notion  that  pleasure 
is  the  sole  thing  desired,  and  the  question  arises  why  it  should 
be  deemed  that  which  '  in  our  calm  moments '  is  to  be  counted 
tlie  sole  thing  desirable,  so  that  the  value  of  all  which  men  do  or 
which  concerns  them  is  to  he  measured  simply  by  its  tendency 
to  produce  pleasure.  We  suppose  ourselves  now  to  be  arguing 
with  mea  who  admit  the  possibility  of  disinterested  motives,  who 
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value  character  according  as  it  ia  habitaally  actuated  by  tbem ; 
who  neither  onderstand  by  sach  motivcB  deeiree  for  that  kind  of 
pleasure  of  which  the  contemplatioa  of  another's  pleasure  is  the 
condition,  nor  allow  themselves  to  suppose  that,  granting  b^ 
nevolence  to  be  always  a  desire  to  produce  pleasure,  it  is  there- 
fore a  desire  for  (i.  e.  to  enjoy)  pleasure.  Why,  we  ask  such 
persoDE^  do  you  take  that  to  be  the  one  thing  ultimately  desirable, 
which  you  not  only  admit  to  be  not  the  sole,  thing  desired,  bat 
which  you  admit  is  not  desired  in  those  actions  which  you  esteem 
the  most  ? 

858.  It  may  be  surmised  that  the  chief  attraction  which  the 
Hedonistic  criterion  has  had  for  such  persons  has  lain  in  ita 
apparent  deBniteness.  The  conception  of  the  'Summum  Bonum/ 
as  consisting  in  a  greatest  possible  nett  sum  of  pleosores,  haa 
seemed  to  afford  a  much  more  positive  and  intelligible  criterioa 
than  the  conception  of  a  full  realisation  of  human  capacities, 
which  we  admit  to  be  only  definable  by  reflection  on  the  partial 
realisation  of  those  capacities  in  recognised  excellences  of  cha- 
racter and  conduct.  It  promises  an  escape,  too,  from  the  cirda 
in  which,  aa  already  observed,  we  seem  to  move,  when  we  say 
that  we  ought  to  do  so  and  so  because  it  is  virtuous  or  noble  to  do 
it,  and  then  have  to  explain  what  is  virtnous  or  noble  as  what 
we  ought  to  do.  A  '  Summum  Bonnm '  consisting  of  a  greater 
possible  sum  of  pleasures  is  supposed  to  be  definite  and  intelligible, 
because  every  one  knows  what  pleasure  is.  But  in  what  sense 
does  eveiy  one  know  it  ?  If  only  in  the  saise  that  every  one 
can  imagine  the  renewal  of  some  pleasure  which  he  has  enjoyed, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  pleasures,  not  being  enjoyable  in  » 
sum — to  say  nothing  of  a  greatest  possible  sum — cannot  be 
imagined  in  a  sum  either.  Thongh  this  remark,  however,  might 
be  to  the  purpose  against  a  Hedonist  who  held  that  desire  could 
only  be  excited  by  imagined  pleasure,  and  yet  that  a  greatert 
sum  of  pleasure  was  an  object  of  desire,  it  is  not  to  the  purpose 
against  those  who  merely  look  on  the  greatest  sum  of  pleasures 
as  the  true  criterion,  without  holding  that  desire  is  only  excited 
by  imagination  of  pleasure.  They  will  reply  that,  thougfi  we 
may  not  be  able,  strictly  speaking,  to  imagine  a  sum  of  pleasurea, 
every  one  knows  what  it  is.  Every  one  knows  the  difierenoa 
between  enjoying  a  longer  succession  of  pleasures  and  a  shorter 
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one,  a  snccession  of  more  intense  and  a  Buccession  of  less  intense 
pleasures,  a  succession  of  pleasures  less  interrnpted  by  pain  and 
one  more  intermpted.  In  this  sense  every  one  knows  the  dif- 
ference between  enjoying  a  lar^r  sum  of  pleasures  and  enjoying 
a  smaller  sum.  He  knows  the  difference  also  between  a  larger 
number  of  persons  or  sentient  beings  and  a  smaller  one.  He 
attaches  therefore  a  definite  meaning  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
greater  nett  amount  of  pleasure  by  a  greater  number  of  beings, 
and  has  a  definite  criterion  for  distingnishing  a  better  action 
irom  a  worse,  in  the  tendency  of  the  one,  as  compared  with  the 
other,  to  produce  a  greater  amount  of  pleasure  to  a  greater 
number  of  persons. 

359.  The  ability,  however,  to  compare  a  larger  sum  of  pleasure 
with  a  smaller  in  the  sense  explained — as  we  might  compare  a 
longer  time  with  a  shorter— is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
ability  to  conceive  a  greatest  possible  sum  of  pleasures,  or  to 
attach  any  meaning  to  that  phrase.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
intrinsically  as  unmeamng  as  it  would  be  to  speak  of  a  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  time  or  space.  The  sum  of  pleasures  plainly 
admits  of  indefinite  increase,  with  the  continued  existence  of 
sentient  beings  capable  of  pleasure.  It  is  greater  to-day  than  it 
was  yesterday,  and,  unless  it  ha«  saddenly  come  to  pass  that  ex- 
periences of  pain  outnumber  experiences  of  pleasure,  it  will  be 
greater  to-morrow  than  it  is  to-day;  but  it  will  never  be  complete 
while  sentient  beings  exist  To  say  that  ultimate  good  is  a  greatest 
possible  sum  of  pleasures,  strictly  taken,  is  to  say  that  it  is  an 
end  which  for  ever  recedes ;  which  is  not  only  tmattainable  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  can  never  he  more  nearly  approached ; 
and  sncb  an  end  clearly  cannot  serve  the  purpose  of  a  criterion, 
by  enabling  ns  to  distinguish  actions  which  bring  men  nearer 
to  it  from  those  that  do  not.  Are  we  then,  since  the  noUon  of 
a  greatest  possible  sum  of  pleasures  is  thus  unavailable,  to  under- 
atand  that  in  applying  the  Utilitarian  criterion  we  merely  approve 
one  action  in  comparison  with  another,  as  tending  to  yield  more 
pleasure  to  more  beings  capable  of  pleasure,  without  reference  to 
a  '  Snmmum  Bonum '  or  ideal  of  a  perfect  state  of  existence  at 
all?  But  without  such  reference  is  there  any  meaning  in  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  at  all  ?  It  is  intelligible  that  without  such 
reference  the  larger  sam  of  pleasures  should  be  desired  as  against 
Dd 
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the  less ;  OD  supposition  of  benevolent  impalses,  it  is  intelligible 
that  the  larger  earn  shoald  be  desired  by  a  man  for  others  as 
well  as  for  himself.  But  the  desire  is  one  thing,  the  approral  of 
it — the  judgment '  in  a  calm  hoar '  that  the  desire  of  the  actioD 
moved  by  it  is  reasonable — is  qaite  another  thing.  Without 
some  ideal — however  indeterminate— of  a  best  state  of  existence, 
with  the  attainment  of  which  the  approved  motive  or  action  may 
be  deemed  compatible,  the  approval  of  it  woald  seem  impossible4 
Utilitarians  have  thereforo  to  consider  whether  they  can  employ 
a  criterion  of  action,  as  they  do  employ  it,  without  some  idea  of 
nltimate  good ;  and,  since  a  greatest  possible  snm  of  pleasares  is 
a  phrase  to  which  no  idea  really  corresponds,  what  is  the  idea 
which  really  actuates  them  in  the  employment  of  their  criterion. 
860.  When,  having  dnly  re6ected  on  these  points,  we  try  (if 
the  expression  may  be  pardoned)  to  make  sense  of  the  Utilitarian 
theory — ^bearing  in  mind  at  once  its  implication  of  the  conceptioQ 
of  a  '  Summum  Bonnm,'  and  the  impossibility  that  of  pleasures, 
so  long  as  sentient  beings  continue  to  enjoy  themselves,  there 
should  be  any  such  greatest  sum  as  can  satisfy  the  conception — 
we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the '  Snmmum  Bonnm '  which 
the  Utilitarian  contemplates  is  not  a  sum  of  pleasures,  but  a 
certain  state  of  existence ;  a  state  in  which  all  human  beings,  or 
all  beings  of  whose  consciousness  he  supposes  himself  able  to  take 
account,  shall  live  as  pleasantly  as  is  possible  for  thenL,  without 
one  gaining  pleasure  at  the  expenE>e  of  another.  The  reason  why 
he  approves  an  action  is  not  that  he  judges  it  likely  to  make  aa 
addition  to  a  sum  of  pleasures  which  never  comes  nearer  com- 
pletion, but  that  he  judges  it  likely  to  contribute  to  this  state  of 
general  em'oyable  existence.  If  be  says  that  the  right  object  for 
a  man  is  to  increase  the  stock  of  human  enjoyments,  it  is  pre- 
sumable that  he  is  not  really  thinking  of  an  addition  to  a  sam 
of  pleasant  experiences,  however  large,  which  might  be  made  and 
yet  leave  those  who  had  had  the  experiences  with  no  more  of  the 
good  in  possession  than  they  bad  before.  He  does  not  mean  that 
a  thousmid  experiences  of  pleasure  constitute  more  of  a  good  than 
nine  hundred  experiences  of  the  same  intensity,  or  less  of  a  good 
than  six  hundred  of  a  doable  intensity.  He  is  thinking  of  a 
good  coDsieting  in  a  certain  sort  of  social  life,  of  which  he  does 
not  particularise  the  nature  to  himself  further  than  by  conceiving' 
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it  as  a  pteaaant  life  to  all  who  sluire  in  it,  and  bb  ooe  of  wbich 
all  have  tfao  enjoyment,  if  not  equally,  yet  none  at  the  cost  of 
others.  By  increasing  the  etoclc  of  enjoyments  he  means  enabling 
more  persons  to  live  pleasantly,  or  with  less  interraption  from 
pain,  l^e  good  which  he  has  before  him  ie  not  an  a^regate 
of  pleasures  but  a  pleasant  life— a  life  at  all  times  and  for  all 
persons  as  pleasant,  as  little  marred  by  pain,  as  possible ;  but 
good,  fua  a  life  in  which  the  persons  living  are  happy  or  enjoy 
themselves,  not  qua  a  life  into  which  so  many  enjoyments  are 
crowded. 

861.  Now  the  objection  to  this  conception  of  a  chief  good  is 
not  that,  BO  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  otherwise  than  true.  Accordiug 
to  our  view,  since  there  is  pleasure  in  all  realisation  of  capacity, 
the  life  in  which  human  capacities  should  be  fully  realised  would 
neceesarily  be  a  pleasant  life'.  The  objection  is  t^iat,  instead  of 
having  that  defiuitenees  which,  because  all  know  what  pleasure  is, 
it  seemed  at  first  to  promise,  it  tarns  out  on  consideration  to  be 
so  abstract  aud  indefinite.  It  tells  us  nothing  of  that  life,  to  the 
attainment  of  which  our  actions  must  contribute  if  they  are  to 
be  what  they  ehonld  be,  but  merely  that  it  would  be  as  pleasant 
as  possible  for  all  persons,  or  for  all  beings  of  whose  consciousness 
we  can  take  account.  The  question  is  whether  in  thinking  of  an 
absolutely  desirable  life,  as  the  end  by  reference  to  which  the 
effects  of  our  actions  are  to  be  valued,  our  view  must  be  confined 
to  the  mere  quality  of  its  universal  pleasantness,  aud  whether  in 
consequence  productivity  of  pleasure  is  the  ultimate  ground  on 
which  actions  are  to  be  approved.  The  view  for  which  we  plead 
is  that  the  quality  of  the  absolutely  desirable  life,  which  renders 
it  such  in  roan's  thoughts,  is  that  it  shall  be  the  full  tealisstioiL 
of  his  capacities  j  that,  althongh  pleasure  must  be  incidental  to 
snch  realisation,  it  is  in  do  way  distinctive  of  it,  being  equally 
incidental  to  any  unimpeded  activity,  to  the  exercise  of  merely 
animal  functions  no  less  than  to  those  that  are  properly  human ; 
that,  although  we  know  not  in  detail  what  the  final  realisation 
of  man's  capacities  would  be,  we  know  well  enough,  Irom  the 
evidence  they  have  so  fer  ^veu  of  themselves,  what  s  fiiller  de- 
velopment of  them  would  be ;  and  that  thus,  in  the  injunctioa 
to  make  life  as  full  a  realisation  as  possible  of  human  capacities, 

'  [Ct  bowoTer  {  176.] 
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we  have  a  definiteoese  of  direction,  which  the  injunction  to  make 
life  *8  pleasant  as  possible  does  not  sapply. 

862.  Such  definitenem  of  direction  as  is  derirable  from  the 
latter  injunction  really  depends  on  the  assamption  that,  with  a 
▼iew  to  the  ^neial  enjoyment  of  life,  conduct  should  follow  the 
paths  of  recognised  virtue.  On  supposition  that  the  requirements 
of  conventional  morality  refvesent  a  great  mass  of  experience  as 
to  the  social  behaviour  by  which  life  is  rendered  more  generally 
pleasant,  we  may  be  sure  that  as  a  role  their  violation  is  not  the 
way  to  help  men  on  the  whole  to  live  more  pleasantly.  The  sap- 
position  need  not  be  disputed.  But  how  did  these  requirements, 
or  what  is  really  beneficent  in  them,  come  to  be  formed?  There 
was  a  time  when  they  did  not  yet  amount  to  the  requirements  of  a 
conventional  morality — when  a  large  part  of  them  were  as  yet 
only  the  convictions  of  a  few  peculiar  people  as  to  what  was 
needed  in  the  interest  of  a  better  social  being.  Whence  then  did 
these  few  derive  direction  for  those  efforts  to  make  social  life 
what  it  should  be,  which  our  present  conventional  morality  was 
not  there  to  guide,  and  which  any  couventional  morality  then 
current  would  have  discountenanced  ?  Would  not  the  mere  in- 
junction to  make  human  life  as  pleasant  as  possible,  tailings  the 
interpretation  which  our  present  conventional  morality  maysupply, 
but  which  it  was  not  then  there  to  supply,  have  had  either  no 
significance  for  them  or  a  tniBleading  one — a  misleading  si^i- 
ficance  if  taken  to  be  interpreted  by  the  then  recognised  standards 
of  meritotioQs  conduct,  and  otherwise  none  ?  Has  not  the  spirit 
in  which  the  better  being  of  society  has  in  fact  been  promoted 
been  generally  that  which  Mr.  Browsing  puts  into  the  month  of 
his  Babbi  Ben  Ezra  ?— 

'ThsB,  walooDM  •■oh  rebuff 

Tbkt  tunis  eMth'a  uDDothnen  rough, 

Eftch  (ting  tlmt  bids  nor  Ai  nor  itand  bat  go ! 

B«  our  joys  tbree-parta  p<^  I 

Strive,  knd  hold  ohokp  the  itnin ; 

Leain,  no  aoooQiit  the  pang ;  dare,  aever  grudge  the  tbioe  t' ' 
'  [The  fbllowing  pawago  bom  the  Epilogue  to  '  Romoli,'  whioh  the  anthor  In- 
tended to  quote  at  •ome  point  in  tbi*  ohapter,  ma;  be  added  bere :  '  We  can  only 
have  the  highest  hapfdneH,  enoh  as  goei  almg  with  being  a  great  nuui,  by  having 
wide  tboi^te,  and  mnoh  feelieg  for  the  rert  of  the  world  aa  wdl  ai  onnalTea ; 
and  thi«  Mit  of  happiuea*  often  bringa  ao  nuoh  pain  with  it,  that  we  «an  mil;  t«ll 
it  &om  pain  by  ita  being  what  we  would  chooee  before  aretytliing  elie,  becaoaa 
our  eonls  see  it  ii  good.*] 
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And  would  this  epirit  ever  have  found  ita  inward  law  in  an 
injunction  to  produce  as  mach  pleasure  as  possible — to  seek  as 
its  BQpreme  object  to  obteia  that  for  others  which  it  would 
reject  for  itself?  £>oes  not  the  same  spirit  still  find  snch  an 
iojuQction  annuaaning  or  repellent,  in  those  cases  where  it 
needs,  owing  to  the  felt  iusufficiency  of  the  miee  of  conventional 
morality,  to  resort  for  direction  to  some  coneeption  of  ultimate 
good? 

868.  It  may  be  i«torted,  however,  that  by  our  own  confession 
the  injunction  to  realise  the  capacities,  to  make  the  most  and 
best,  of  the  human  soul,  derives  its  definito  content  (Vom  refer- 
ence to  the  recognised  virtues  and  excellences  of  life.  It  is  an 
injunction  to  attain  these  more  fully,  to  render  them  more 
generally  attainable,  to  give  further  realisation  to  the  spirit 
which  has  expressed  itself  in  them.  IF  it  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  injunction  to  make  life  as  pleasant  as  possible  on  the  other, 
have  alike  need  of  this  reference  in  order  to  acquire  definite 
meaning,  what  advantage  has  the  former  over  the  latter?  Its 
advantage  we  take  to  be  this.  The  former  injunction  does, 
while  the  latter  does  not,  correspond  to  the  inward  law  by 
which  men  have  been  governed  in  the  effort  and  aspiration  that 
have  yielded  the  various  excellences  in  the  way  of  art  and  know- 
ledge, no  less  than  of  conduct,  which  now  determine  our  ideal 
of  further  perfection.  Accordingly  in  those  cases — very  ex- 
ceptional, as  we  have  all  along  pointed  out — where  the  difference 
between  the  two  injunctions  would  make  itself  practically  ap- 
parent, the  one  would,  while  the  other  would  not,  suggest  a 
manner  of  life,  a  standard  of  achievement  in  knowledge  and  art, 
higher  than  that  which  current  expectations  call  for.  A  man 
who  interprets  the  rec<^nised  virtues  and  exceUences  as  having 
been  arrived  at  with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  pleasure,  who 
holds  them  to  be  valuable  only  as  means  to  that  end,  has  not  the 
clue  to  guide  him  in  cases  where  it  ia  no  longer  enough  to  follow 
the  '  law  of  opinion '  or  social  expectation,  but  where  it  behoves 
him  to  act  in  the  higher  spirit  of  those  virtues  and  excellences — 
a  spirit  which  he  must  interpret  for  himself.  Ilie  question 
whether  it  would  conduce  more  to  general  pleasure  that  he 
^ould  set  up  for  being  better  tiian  his  neighbours,  instead  of 
swimming  with  the  stream ;  that  he  should  follow  the  severer 
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path  of  duty,  where  his  depaitoie  from  it  would  be  nnknown  or 
ancondemaed,  and  where  it  would  save  himself  and  those  whom 
he  lores  from  mnch  sofiering ;  that  he  shonld  seek  the  highest 
beauty  in  art,  the  completest  tnith  in  knowledge,  rather  IhaD 
conform  to  popular  taste  and  opinion — this  is  a  qaestion  which 
he  will  find  for  ever  unanswerable  j  and,  in  presence  of  its  qd- 
anawerability,  the  fact  that  his  own  pleasure  will  nndoabtedly 
be  served  by  deciding  it  in  the  easier  way  is  likely  to  have 
eoosiderable  weight.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  were  governed 
by  the  conviction  that  the  recognised  virtues  and  excellences  are 
ends  in  themselves,  because  in  them  the  hnman  epirit  in  some 
measore  fulfils  its  divine  vocation,  attains  something  of  the 
perfection  which  it  lies  in  it  to  attain,  he  would  find  in  reflection 
on  them  an  indication  of  the  ends  to  be  kept  in  view,  where  the 
rule  of  being  virtuous  according  to  some  established  type  of . 
virtae  is  insufficient,  as  well  as  a  constant  direction  to  estimate 
at  its  highest  the  claim  on  his  personal  devotion  to  the  farther 
perfecting  of  man. 

864.  Before  we  attempt  finally  to  illustrate  the  maDaer  in 
which  these  difi'erent  conceptions  of  ultimate  good,  and  the 
diOerent  injunctions  founded  on  them,  would  be  likely  under 
certain  conditions  to  affect  the  practical  judgment,  it  will  be 
well  to  remove  one  more  possible  misapprehension  as  to  the 
-distinction  between  them.  They  are  not  to  be  distingui^ed  as 
if  according  to  one  the  'Sommum  Bonnm'  were  a  state  of  de- 
sirable consciousness,  while  according  to  the  other  it  was  not. 
It  is  agreed  that  in  presenting  a '  Summnm  Bonnm '  to  ourselves 
we  present  it  as  a  state  of  desirable  consciousness.  Except  as 
some  sort  of  conscioos  life  it  can  be  to  us  nothing ;  and  to  say 
that  we  think  of  it  as  desirable  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that 
we  think  of  it  as  good.  The  question  is  whether  we  think  of  it 
as  good  or  desirable  becaose  we  anticipate  pleasure  in  it,  or 
because  and  so  far  as  we  already  desire  it,  knowing  that  there 
must  be  pleasure  in  the  satis&ction  of  a  desire,  though  pleasure 
be  not  the  object  of  the  desire.  Utilitarians,  however— even 
such  Utilitarians  as  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick ' — are  apt  to  a^ue  as 
if  to  hold  that  the  ultimate  standard  of  moral  valuation  is  some- 
■  Methixli  of  EtbloB,  Bmi  DI.  chap.  xIt.  1  ).  pp.  368-370  (and  Edlthm), 
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thmjf  else  than  the  prodnctivity  of  pleasure,  was  to  hold  that  it 
is  eomething  else  than  prodactivity  of  deBirable  consciousness. 
So  to  argoe  ia  quite  consistent  in  those  who  take  pleasure  to  be 
the  sole  object  of  desire ;  for  with  them,  if  any  kind  of  conscious 
life  admits  of  being  desired — and  unices  it  admits  of  being 
desired,  it  cannot  be  desirable— it  must  be  on  the  ^ound  of  the 
pleasure  anticipated  in  it.  But  if  this  view  is  rejected,  as  it  is 
rejected  by  Mr,  Sid^wick,  it  does  not  appear  why  a  state  of 
consciouBDCBs  should  not  be  desired  for  another  reason  than  for 
the  sake  of  the  pleasure  anticipated  in  it,  or  why  it  should  not 
be  for  another  reason  that  '  when  we  sit  dowa  in  a  calm  hour ' 
we  deem  it  desirable. 

The  present  writer  holds  as  strong^ly  as  Mr,  Sidgwick  conld 
do  that  it  is  only  in  some  form  of  conscious  life — more  definitely, 
of  self-conscious  life — that  we  can  look  for  the  realisation  of  our 
capacities  or  the  perfection  of  our  being;  in  other  words,  for 
ultimate  good.  While  regarding  Truth,  Freedom,  Beauty,  etc., 
as  conetitaent  elements  of  the  highest  good,  not  as  means  to  a 
good  beyond  them,  he  would  understand  by  them,  in  Mr.  Sidg- 
wick's  words ',  the  '  relations  of  conscious  minds  which  we  call 
cognition  of  Truth,  contemplation  of  Beauty,  Independence  of 
action,  etc'  He  admits  further  that  desire  for  perfection  of 
being — the  desire  of  which  the  operation  in  us  gives  meaning 
to  the  statement  that  the  attainment  of  such  perfection  is 
supremely  desirable  —  carries  with  it  some  anticipation  of  the 
pleasure  there  would  be  in  satis&ction  of  the  desire,  an  anticipa- 
tion which  renders  the  description  of  the  highest  state  as  one  of 
happiness  or  bliss  natural  to  us.  His  contention  is  that  to 
suppose  pleasure  on  that  account  to  be  the  object  of  our  desire 
for  supreme  or  ultimate  good,  is  to  repeat  the  mistake,  to  which 
Mr.  Sidgwick  is  so  thoroughly  alive,  of  confusing  the  pleasure 
which  attends  the  satisfaction  of  a  desire  with  the  object  of  the 
desire,  and  the  anticipation  of  that  pleasure  with  the  desire 
itself.     It  is  not  because  looked  forward  to  as  pleasant,  that  the 

'  Hathods  of  Ethka,  p.  368.  Mr.  Sidgwick  wiitai,  '-Uiv  objactjTe  reUticau  of 
OMUcJoo*  mindi.'  I  b>ve  omi(t«d  'objeatiTs'  bom  not  b«iDg  quite  lure  of  iu 
dgnifiouuja  In  thii  oonnecttoo.  Nor  un  I  lura  thM  I  oonld  aocept '  IndepeiideiioB 
of  •otlon,'  M  aa  «qaiv(lmit  tar  'Freedom,'  in  tlut  eenae  in  which  I  look  upon 
*  Freedom '  m  •  ooutituent  of  the  M^iert  good. 
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form  of  conscionB  life  in  which  our  capacities  shall  be  fhll^ 
realised  is  an  object  of  desire  to  us ;  it  is  becsoie,  in  such  eelf- 
conBci<>ua  bein^  as  we  are,  a  desire  for  tbeir  realisation  goes 
along  with  the  presence  of  the  capacities,  that  the  form  of 
conscious  life  in  which  this  desire  shall  be  satisfied  is  looked 
forward  to  as  pleasant.  And  it  is  because  the  object  of  this 
desire,  when  reflected  on,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  presents 
itself  to  us  as  absolutely  final,  not  because  we  anticipate  pleaaore 
in  its  attainment  as  we  do  in  that  of  an;  and  every  desired 
object,  that '  in  a  calm  hour '  we  pronounce  it  Gupremely  degi^ 
able. 

365,  Now  it  would  be  unfair  to  convey  the  impression  that 
Mr.  8 id g wick,  in  identifying  that 'desirable  consraonsness,*  which 
he  holds  that  ultimate  good  must  be,  simply  with  pleasure,  is 
chargeable  with  confosion  between  the  object  of  a  denre  and  the 
pleasure  anticipated  in  its  satisfaction.  The  result  of  anch  ft 
confusion,  unless  avoided  by  a  further  one,  would  be  'Egoistic' 
Hedonism,  not  the  'Universalietio'  Hedonism  which*  he  hiBoself 
adopts.  In  the  common  Hedonistic  ratiocination— we  always 
anticipate  pleasure  in  the  satisfaction  of  desire,  therefore  pleasure  is 
the  sole  thing  desired,  therefore  the  sole  thing  desirable — pleasure 
must  throughout  mean  pleasure  for  the  person  supposed  to  desire  it. 
Since  it  is  not  pretended  that  it  means  anything  else  in  the  two 
former  stepe  of  the  ratiocination,  it  must  mean  it  also  in  the  last. 
It  can  be  taken  to  mean  the  pleasure  of  othera,  or  of  all  men, 
only  through  a  confusion  between  desire  to  enjoy  pleasure  and 
desire  to  produce  it,  from  which  Mr.  Sidgwick  keeps  quite  free. 
It  is  not  upon  any  such  ratiocination  that  he  founds  his  own 
conclusion  that  'desirable  feeling'  (by  which  he  nnderstanda 
pleasure)  'for  the  innumerable  multitude  of  living  beings,  present 
and  to  come ','  is  the  one  end  '  ultimately  and  intrinsically  de- 
sirable;' but  on  an  appeal  to  what  he  calls  'common  sense.' 
'  As  rational  beings  we  are  manifestly  bound  to  aim  at  good 
generally,  not  merely  at  this  or  that  part  of  it*,'  and  in  the  last 
resort  we  can  give  no  meaning  to  good  but  happiness,  which  = 
desirable  conscioosneas,  which =pleafinre.  Season  therefore  bids 
ns  aim  at  a  supreme  good,  made  up  of  the  goods  (or  happinesses) 
of  all  sentient  beings ;  at  the  good  of  one  sentient  being  equally 
■  Methods  of  EthioB,  p.  371.  ■  Ibid.  p.  355. 
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with  another,  'except  in  so  fkr  as  it  ia  less,  or  lese  certainly 
koowahle  or  attainable.' 

Now  in  this  theory  it  is  dear  that  an  ofiBce  is  ascribed  to 
Reason  which  in  ordinary  Utilitarian  doctrine,  as  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  Locke  and  Hnme  on  which  that  doctrine  is  founded, 
is  explicitly  denied  to  it.  To  say  that  as  rational  beings  we  are 
bonnd  to  tiaa  at  anything  whatever  in  the  nature  of  an  ultimate 
end,  would  have  seemed  absurd  to  Hume  and  to  the  original 
Utilitarians,  To  them  reason  was  a  faculty  not  of  ends  but  of 
means.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  held,  we  all  do  aim  at  plea- 
sure as  our  ultimate  end ;  all  that  could  properly  be  said  to  be 
reasonable  or  unreasonable  was  oar  selection  of  means  to  that 
end.  They  wT>uld  no  more  have  thought  of  asking  why  pleasure 
onght  to  be  pursued  than  of  asking  why  any  f^et  ought  to  be  a 
fact.  Mr.  Sidgwick,  however,  does  ask  the  question,  and 
answers  that  pleasure  ought  to  be  pursued  because  reason  pro- 
nounces it  desirable ;  but  that,  since  reaaon  pronounces  pleasure, 
if  equal  in  amount,  to  be  equally  desirable  by  whatever  being 
enjoyed,  it  is  nniversal  pleasnre — the  pleasure  of  all  sentient 
beings — that  ought  to  be  pursued.  It  is  not  indeed  an  object 
that  every  one  onght  at  all  times  to  have  consciously  before 
him ',  but  it  is  the  ultimate  good  by  reference  to  which, '  when 
we  sit  down  in  a  calm  hour,'  the  desirability  of  every  other  good 
is  to  be  tested. 

S66.  In  this  procedure  Mr.  Sidgwick  is  quite  consistent  with 
himself.  His  rejection  of '  Egoistic  *  in  favour  of 'Universalistio' 
Hedonism  rests  upon  a  ground  which  in  Mr.  Mill's  doctrine  it  is 
impossible  to  discover.  His  appeal  to  reason  may  be  made  to 
justify  the  recognition  of  an  obligation  to  regard  the  happiness  of 
all  men  or  all  animals  equally,  which,  npon  the  doctrine  that 
pleasure  is  the  one  thing  desirable  because  the  one  thing  desired, 
can  only  be  logically  justified  by  the  untenable  aseumption  that 
the  only  way  to  obtain  a  maximnm  of  pleasure  for  oneself  is  to 
have  an  equal  r^^rd  for  the  pleasure  of  every  one  else.  But 
Mr.  Sidgwick's  way  of  jnstifying  his  Altruism  constrains  us  to 
ask  him  some  farther  questions.  What  does  he  understand 
by  the  'reason*  to  which  he  ascribes  the  office  of  deciding  what 
the  one  '  ultimately  and  intrinsically  desirable  end' is;  not  on 
■  Method!  of  Ethic^  p.  3S1. 
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the  nieaiia  to  it,  bat  on  the  nature  of  the  end  itself?  In  sayinfp 
that  it  is  reasonahle  to  pursue  desirable  conscionsness,  is  he  not 
open  to  the  same  charge  of  moving  in  a  circle  which  he  brings 
against  those  who  say  that  it  is  reasonable  to  live  according  to 
nature,  or  virtuoos  to  seek  perfection,  while  after  all  they  have  no 
other  account  to  give  of  the  life  according  to  nature  but  that  it  is 
reasonable,  or  of  perfection  but  that  it  is  the  highest  virtue^  ? 
What  does  he  mean  by  desirable  consoionsness  bat  the  sort  of 
oouscionsness  which  it  is  reasonable  to  seek? 

He  apparently  avoids  the  circle,  no  doubt,  by  describing  the 
desirable  conBciousness  as  pleasure ;  but  the  escape  is  only  appi^ 
rent.  A  stat«ment  that  it  is  reasonable  to  seek  pleasure  would 
not  itself  he  chargeable  with  tautology,  but,  unless  it  meant  that 
it  was  reasonable  to  seek  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  some  chief  good 
other  than  pleasure  (in  which  sense  the  statement  is  not  likely 
to  be  made),  it  would  be  absurd.  If  we  hold  pleasure  to  be 
itself  the  good,  because  the  object  of  all  desire,  and  if  we  are 
careful  about  oar  words,  we  may  call  it  reasonable  to  seek  certain 
means  to  it,  but  not  to  seek  pleasure  itself.  Mr.  Sidgwick 
himself,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  guilty  of  this  absurdity,  because 
he  carefully  distinguishes  the  desired  &om  the  desirable.  His 
doctrine  is  not  that  it  is  reasonable  to  seek  pleasure  in  that 
sense  in  which  Hedonistic  writers  take  it  to  be  the  one  thing 
desired,  i. «.  as  the  pleasure  of  the  person  seeking  it,  but  that  it 
is  reasonable  to  seek  to  convey  pleasure  to  all  sentient  beings, 
because  this  universal  enjoyment,  though  it  is  only  in  certain 
exceptional  '  calm  hours '  detired,  is  intrinsicaUy  and  ultimately 
detirable  or  good.  Now  does  he  mean  anything  else  by  'de- 
sirable'in  this  connection  than 'reasonably  to  be  desired'?  If 
not,  does  not  his  doctrine  come  to  this,  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
seek  as  altimate  good  that  form  of  conscious  life  which  is  reason- 
ably to  be  desired  ? 

867,  It  will  be  understood  that,  in  thus  criticising  ^r. 
Sidgwick's  account  of  ultimate  good,  our  object  is  not  to  depre- 
ciate it,  but  to  show  how  much  more  truth  there  is  in  it,  froni 
our  point  of  view,  than  in  the  common  statement  of  Utilitarian- 
ism. We  have  previously  explained  how  it  comes  about  that 
any  trne  theory  of  the  good  will  present  an  appearance  of  moving 
*  Methods  of  Ethios,  p.  35). 
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in  a  circle.  The  rational  or  self-oonscione  soul,  we  have  seen,  con- 
Btitutes  its  own  end;  is  an  end  at  once  to  and  in  itself.  Its  end 
is  the  perfection  of  itself,  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  its  being. 
The  conscioosness  of  there  being  such  an  end  expresses  itself  in 
the  judgment  that  something  absolatelj  should  be,  that  there  is 
something  intrinsically  and  ultimately  desirable.  This  judgment 
is,  in  this  sense,  the  expression  of  reason  j  and  all  those  who,  like 
Mr.  Sidgwick,  recognise  the  distinction  between  the  absolutely 
desirable  and  the  Ae  facto  desired,  have  in  effect  admitted  that 
reason  gives — is  the  soorce  of  there  being — a  supreme  practical 
good.  If  we  ask  for  a  reason  why  we  should  pursae  this  end, 
there  is  none  to  be  given  but  that  it  is  rational  to  do  so,  that 
reason  bids  it,  that  the  punuit  is  the  effort  of  the  self-conscions 
or  rational  soul  after  its  own  perfection.  It  is  reasonable  to 
desire  it  because  it  is  reasonably  to  be  desired.  Those  who  like 
to  do  so  may  make  merry  over  the  tautology.  Those  who 
understand  how  it  arises — from  the  fuct,  namely,  that  reason 
gives  its  own  end,  that  the  self-conscious  spirit  of  man  presents 
its  own  perfection  to  itself  as  the  intrinsically  desirable — will  not 
be  moved  by  the  mirth.  They  will  not  try  to  escape  the  charge 
of  tautology  by  taking  the  desirableness  of  ultimate  good  to 
consist  in  anjrthing  else  than  in  the  thought  of  it  as  that  which 
would  satisfy  reason — satisfy  the  demand  of  the  self-conscious 
soul  for  its  own  perfection.  They  will  not  appeal  to  pleasnre,  as 
being  that  which  to  fact  we  all  desire,  in  order  to  detenuioe  our 
notion  of  what  reason  bids  us  desire.  They  will  be  aware  that 
this  notion  cannot  be  determined  by  reference  to  anything  hat 
what  reason  has  itself  done;  by  anything  bat  reflection  on  the 
excellences  of  oharacter  and  condnct  to  which  the  rational  effort 
after  perfection  of  life  has  given  rise.  They  will  appeal  to  the 
virtoes  to  teH  them  what  is  virtuous,  to  goodness  to  tell  them 
what  is  truly  good,  to  the  work  of  reason  in  human  life  to  tell 
them  what  is  reasonably  to  be  desired ;  knowing  well  what  they 
are  about  in  so  doing,  and  that  it  is  the  only  appropriate  pro- 
cedure, because  only  in  the  full  attainment  of  its  end  could  reason 
learn  fully  what  that  end  is,  and  only  in  what  it  has  so  far 
attained  of  the  end  can  it  learn  what  its  fiirther  attainment 
would  be. 

868.  It  is  perhaps  unjustifiable  to  ascribe  to  any  one  a  course 
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of  thonght  which  he  would  himself  disavow ;  but  we  n&tarally- 
ask  for  a  reaeoo  why  Mr.  Sidgfwick,  having  accepted  principles, 
as  it  would  seem,  eo  aatagoiiistic  to  those  of  the  philoaopbie 
UtilitariaaB,  should  end  by  accepting  their  conclnsion.  When 
we  coDsider  on  the  one  hand  his  implied  admission  that  it  is 
reaeon  which  presents  as  with  the  idea  of  ultimate  good,  and  on 
the  other  his  profeesioQ  of  inability  to  look  for  that  good  in  any- 
thing but  the  pleasure  of  all  sentient  beings,  the  conjecture 
suggests  itself  that,  while  really  thinking  of  the  ultimately 
desirable  as  consisting  in  the  satisfaction  of  reason,  he  shrank 
from  a  statement  seemingly  so  tautological  and  uninstructiTe  as 
that  the  end  which  reason  bids  ns  seek  is  the  eatisraction  or  per- 
fection of  the  rational  nature  itself.  He  was  thus  led  to  cast 
about  for  an  account  of  the  supreme  good  in  terms  which  should 
not  imply  its  essentisl  relation  to  reason,  '  Pleasure  of  ail  sen- 
tient beings'  does  not  imply  any  such  relation,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  which  reason  is  needed  to 
constitute ;  and  no  one,  except  under  constraint  of  some  ex- 
travagant theory,  denies  that  pleasure  is  good.  Thus  the  state- 
ment that  universal  pleasure  is  the  ultimate  good  which  reason 
bids  us  seek,  seems  on  the  one  hand  to  avoid  the  admitted  ab- 
surdity of  saying  that  reason  bids  us  seek  our  own  pleasure,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  tautology  of  saying  that  reason  bids  us  seek 
the  satisfiaction  of  reaeon. 

But  why  does  no  one  deny  that  pleasure  is  good  ?  Beeanae 
every  one  is  conscious  of  desiring  pleasure  for  himself.  That  is 
to  say,  pleasure  is  good,  not  as  =  the  desirable,  but  as  =  the  de- 
sired; and  the  pleasure  which  is  thut  good  is  not  universal 
pleasure  but  the  pleasure  of  the  subject  desiring  it,  as  related  to 
his  desire.  Thus  between  the  proposition  that  pleasure  is  good 
a8= the  desired,  and  the  proposition  that  universal  pleasure  is  good 
as  =  the  rationally  desirable,  the  connection  (as  Mr.  Sidgwick  is 
too  acute  not  to  perceive)  is  merely  verbal.  The  latter  can  only 
be  derived  from  the  former  on  supposition  that  reason  presents 
to  itself  as  the  detirable — as  good  in  thU  sense— the  enjoyment 
by  every  sentient  being  of  the  pleasure  which  he  in  foot  desires, 
and  which  is  good  for  him  in  that  sense.  Even  if  this  suppositioD 
be  granted,  it  will  still  be  the  satisfaction  of  reason  that  oonsti- 
tntes  the  good  in  the  sense  of  the  ultimately  desirable,  Uioagh 
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reuoD  will  be  supposed  to  satisfy  itself  in  the  contemplatioD  of 
the  enjoyment  by  every  being  of  that  which  is  good  in  the  sense 
of  being  desired,  viz.  pleasure.  The  qnestion  will  then  be  whether 
reason  can  thus  satisfy  itself.  Is  it  in  contemplation  of  the 
enjoyment  of  unbroken  pleasure  by  all  sentient  beings  that  we 
are  to  think  of  tbe  rational  soul  as  saying  to  itself  that  at  length 
its  quest  for  ultimate  good  ius  found  its  goal  P 

869.  To  this  question — whidi,  it  will  of  course  be  understood, 
is  not  put  by  Mr.  Sidgwick  himself,  but  to  whidi,  in  onr  view, 
his  doctrine  leads — his  answer  seems  ambiguous.  He  holds  in- 
deed that  a  maximum  of  possible  pleasure  for  all  sentient  beinga 
is  the  ultimate  good  at  which  reason  bids  as  aim,  but  he  explmua 
that  by  pleasure  he  means  '  desirable  coDScioosneBS.'  Now  unless 
we  are  to  forget  the  distinction  between  the  desired  and  the 
desirable  which  we  might  learn  from  Mr.  Sidgwick  himself', 
we  cannot  suppoee  that  the  rnUonal  eoul,  in  [oesenting  a  ietirable 
oonsoionsness  cm  its  own  part  as  iuTolved  in  ultimate  good,  pre- 
sents it  simply  as  so  much  pleasnre.  Tbe  very  bet  that  it  asks 
for  a  oonsoionsness  which  is  desirable  or  tAould  he  desired,  shows 
t^t  it  canuot  satisfy  itself  with  that  which  every  one  naturally 
desires,  but  of  which  for  that  reason  no  one  can  think  as  what 
he  should  desire.  The  presentation  of  an  object  as  one  that  tiould 
be  desired  implies  that  it  is  not  desired  at  a  pleasure  by  the  person 
to  whom  it  so  presents  itself.  A  man  may  speak  significantly 
of  another  person's  pleasure  as  desirable,  bnt  not  of  his  own.  The 
desirableness  0/  a  pltamre  must  always  express  its  relation  to 
some  one  else  than  the  person  desiring  the  enjoyment  of  the 
pleasure.  Thus  to  suppoee  a  consciousness  to  be  at  onoe  desired 
as  a  pleasure,  and  contemplated  as  desirable  by  tbe  same  person, 
is  a  contradiction.  To  tbe  man  who  '  in  a  calm  hour '  sets  before 
himself  a  certain  form  of  conscious  life  as  the  object  which  reason 
bids  him  aim  at,  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  pleasure  should 
be  tbe  desirable  quality  in  that  life  as  he  seeks  to  bring  it  about 
for  other  people,  it  cannot  be  the  desirable  quality  in  it  as  he 
seeks  to  obtain  it  for  himself.  When  we  are  told,  therefore,  that 
ultimate  good  is  desirable  consciousness  or  pleasnre  for  all  sen- 
tient beings,  we  reply  that,  though  it  may  be  sought  as  pleasnre 
for  all  eeatient  beings,  it  cannot  be  sought  as  his  own  pleasure 
^  Uath(idi«f£llkka,p.  361. 
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hy  one  who  also  contemplatea  it  as  the  coosciousness  desirable 
for  himeelf.  The  deecriptioD  of  ultimate  good  as  pleasure,  and 
the  description  of  it  as  desirable  (not  desired)  consciousness,  are 
incompatible  descriptions,  ao  far  as  they  are  descriptions  of  a 
state  of  being  which  the  rational  sonl  seeks  as  its  own. 

870.  Now,  according  to  the  view  already  stated  in  this  treatise, 
the  rational  soul  in  seeking  an  ottimate  good  necessarily  seeks 
it  as  a  state  of  its  own  being.  Ac  nltimate,  intrinsic,  absolata 
good  has  no  meaning  for  ns,  except  that  which  it  derives  from 
the  effort  of  the  rational  soul  in  us  to  become  all  that  it  is  con- 
sdoos  of  a  capacity  for  becoming.  As  the  rational  soul  is  essen- 
tially the  principle  of  self-conscionsness,  so  the  idea  of  altimate 
good  on  the  part  of  every  one  capable  of  it  ia  necessarily  the 
idea  of  a  perfect  self-coosoioug  life  for  himself.  The  desirablenesB 
of  that  life  is  its  desirablenesB  as  his  own  life.  But  to  any  one 
actuated  by  it  the  idea  of  a  perfection,  of  a  state  in  which  he 
shall  be  Batisfied,  for  himself  will  involve  the  idea  of  a  perfection 
of  all  other  beings,  so  far  as  he  finds  the  thought  of  their  being* 
perfect  DCcesaary  to  his  own  satishction.  Moral  development^ 
as  has  been  previously  explained  more  at  large,  is  a  progress  in 
which  the  individual's  conceptiou  of  the  kind  of  life  tbat  would 
be  implied  in  his  perfection  gradually  becomes  fuller  and  more 
determinate ;  fuller  and  more  determinate  botii  in  regard  to  the 
range  of  persons  whose  partjcipation  in  the  perfect  life  is  thought 
of  as  necessary  to  its  attainment  by  any  one,  and  in  re^rd  to 
the  qualities  on  the  part  of  the  individual  which  it  is  thought 
must  be  exercised  in  it.  In  the  most  complete  determination 
within  our  reach,  the  conception  still  does  not  suffice  to  enable 
any  one  to  say  positively  what  the  perfection  of  his  life  would 
be ;  but  the  determination  has  reached  that  stage  in  which  the 
educated  citizen  of  Christendom  is  able  to  think  of  the  perfect 
life  as  essentially  conditioned  by  the  exercise  of  virtnee,.  resting 
on  a  self-sacrificing  will,  in  which  it  is  open  to  all  men  to  par- 
ticipate, and  as  fully  attainable  by  one  man,  only  in  so  &r  as 
through  those  virtues  it  is  attained  by  all.  In  thinking  of  ultimate 
good  he  thinks  of  it  indeed  necessarily  as  perfection  for  himself ; 
aa  a  life  in  which  he  shall  be  fully  satisfied  through  having  be> 
oome  all  that  the  ^irit  within  him  enables  him  to  become.  But 
he  cannot  think  cX  himself  as  satisfied  in  any  life  other  than  a 
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BOcial  life,  exhibiting  the  exercise  of  self-denying  will,  and  ia 
which  '  the  mnltitude  of  the  redeemed,'  which  is  alt  men,  shall 
participate.  He  has  other  facalties  indeed  than  those  which  are 
directly  exhibited  in  the  specifically  moral  virtues — facalties 
which  find  their  expression  not  in  his  dealings  with  other  men, 
but  in  the  arte  and  sciences — and  the  development  of  these  must 
be  a  necessary  constituent  in  any  life  which  he  presents  to  him- 
self as  one  in  which  he  can  find  satisfaction.  Bnt  'when  he  sits 
down  in  a  calm  hour'  it  will  not  be  in  isolation  that  the  de- 
velopment of  any  of  these  faculties  will  assume  the  character  for 
him  of  nltimate  good.  Intrinsic  desirableness,  sufficiency  to 
satisfy  the  rational  soul,  will  be  seen  to  belong  to  their  realisa- 
tion only  in  eo  far  as  it  is  a  constitnent  in  a  whole  of  social  life, 
of  which  the  distinction,  as  a  social  life,  shall  be  universality  of 
disinterested  goodness. 

871.  We  should  accept  the  view,  then,  that  to  think  of  nlti- 
mate good  is  to  think  of  an  intrinsically  desirable  form  of  con- 
scious life ;  but  we  shonld  seek  further  to  define  it.  We  should 
take  it  in  the  sense  that  to  think  of  such  good  is  to  think  of  a 
state  of  seIf-cons(uous  life  as  intrinsically  desirable  for  oneself, 
and  for  that  reason  is  to  think  of  it  as  something  else  than 
pleasure — the  thought  of  an  object  as  pleasure  for  oneself,  and  the 
thonght  of  it  as  intrinsically  desirable  for  oneself,  being  thonghts 
which  exclude  each  other.  The  pleasure  anticipated  in  the  life 
is  not  that  which  renders  it  desirable ;  bnt  so  far  as  desire  is  ex- 
cited by  the  thought  of  it  as  desirable,  and  so  far  as  that  desire 
is  reflected  on,  pleasure  comes  to  be  anticipated  in  the  satisfaction 
of  that  desire.  The  thonght  of  the  intrinsically  desirable  life, 
then,  is  the  thought  of  something  else  than  pleasure,  but  the 
thought  of  what  ?  The  thought,  we  answer,  of  the  full  realisa- 
tion of  the  capaciHes  of  the  hnman  soni,  of  the  fulfilment  of  man's 
vocation,  as  of  that  in  which  alone  he  can  satisfy  himself— a 
thought  of  which  the  content  is  never  final  and  complete,  which 
is  always  by  its  creative  energy  further  determining  its  own 
content,  but  which  for  practical  purposes,  as  the  mover  and  guide 
of  onr  highest  moral  eSbrt,  may  be  taken  to  be  the  thonght  of 
such  a  social  life  as  that  described  in  the  previous  paragraph. 
Hie  thought  of  such  a  life,  agun,  when  applied  as  a  criterion 
for  the  valuation  of  the  probable  effects  of  action,  may  be  takea 
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to  be  represented  by  the  qaesbion  stated  in  §  354 : — '  Does  this 
or  tbat  law  or  usage,  this  or  that  course  of  action — directly 
or  indirectly,  positively  or  as  preventive  of  the  opposite — con- 
tribute to  the  better  being  of  society,  as  measured  by  the  more 
general  eetablishment  of  conditions  favourable  to  the  attainment 
of  the  recognised  virtues  and  excellences,  by  the  more  general 
attainment  of  those  excellences  in  some  degree,  or  by  their  attain- 
ment on  the  part  of  some  persons  in  higher  degree  without 
detraction  from  the  opportunities  of  others  ?'  It  remains  for  ns 
now  finally  to  consider  the  availability  of  the  injunctions  and 
criteria  founded  on  such  a  theory  of  nltimategood,  as  compared 
with  those  derivable  &om  the  identification  of  ultimate  good 
with  a  universal  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  in  those  exceptional 
cases  in  which  their  comparative  availability  is  lifaely  to  be  pot 
to  the  test. 

372.  As  has  been  already  remarked,  these  cases  will  be  ex- 
ceptional owing  to  the  efficiency  of  the  direction  for  outward 
conduct  which  conventional  morality  now  commonly  affords.  The 
origin  of  that  morality  is  not  here  in  question.  If  there  is  reason 
to  hold,  as  it  has  been  previously  sought  to  show,  that  the  pro- 
gressive principle  in  morality,  through  which  the  recognised 
standard  of  virtuous  living  among  ua  has  come  to  be  what  it  is, 
has  not  been  an  interest  either  in  the  enjoyment  or  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pleasure,  there  is  so  far  a  presumption  against  general 
pleasure  being  the  ultimate  good  to  which  we  should  look  for 
direction  when  conventional  morality  fails  as.  But  the  reader 
naturally  asks  for  a  conclusion  more  definite  than  this  presump- 
tion. He  will  wish  to  satisly  himself  whether,  in  the  settlement 
of  real  questions  of  conduct,  our  theory  of  ultimate  good  has  any 
advantage  over  that  which  Mr.  Sidgwick  describes  as  Univei^ 
salistic  Hedonism — whether  under  any  conditions  it  might  afford 
other  and  better  guidance.  In  discussing  this  point  we  must  sup- 
pose the  person  who  resorto  to  either  theory  for  guidance  to  have 
accepted  the  direction  of  conventional  morality,  so  far  as  it  goes 
— the  one  on  the  ground  that  it  represents  a  decisive  amount  of 
transmitted  experience  as  to  the  pleasure-giving  or  pain-giving 
effects,  on  the  whole,  of  different  kinds  of  action ;  the  other  on 
tiie  ground  that  its  observance,  unless  the  contrary  can  be  shown. 
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must  be  taken  as  at  least  a  condition  of  the  social  well-being 
which  be  wonld  measare  by  the  preralence  of  a  virtuous  will. 

We  mast  also  keep  out  of  eight  diSoultiee  that  do  not  relate 
to  the  ixUuation  of  the  anticipated  efiecte  of  actions,  but  to  the 
qnestion  what  effects  are  to  be  anticipated  from  them.  In  many 
oases  the  whole  practical  difficulty  of  deciding  whether  a  con- 
templated action  onght  or  ought  not  to  be  done,  is  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  what  effects  are  likely  to  follow  from  it ;  not  of 
vatuing  the  effects  if  once  they  could  be  ascertained,  but  of 
■soeitaining  what  they  will  be.  No  theory  of  nltimate  good  has 
an  advantage  over  another  in  dealing  with  this  difficulty,  since 
none  rather  than  another  can  claim  to  give  us  knowledge  of 
fiuits,  or  to  make  us  clear-sighted  and  patient  in  the  analyeis  of 
circumstances.  Any  difference  in  respect  of  influenoe  upoo  the 
practical  judgment  between  the  two  theories  in  question  must 
arise  from  the  different  value  which  they  severally  lead  us  to  put 
upon  efEects  ascertained  or  expected,  not  from  any  different 
methods  which  they  suggest  of  ascertaining  the  effects  of  action, 
nor  fromany  differenoe  in  the  importance  which  they  lead  oe  to 
attach  to  doing  so. 

873.  In  a  previous  paragraph  (^  388)  examples  have  been 
given  of  the  kind  of  question  in  regard  to  personal  conduct,  in 
bis  answer  to  which  a  speculative  person  might  be  affected  for 
the  worse  by  a  logical  application  of  the  Utilitarian  theory  of 
good,  so  &r  as  that  theory  is  founded  on  the  principle  that 
pleasure  ia  the  only  possible  object  of  desire.  We  are  now  sup> 
posing  this  principle  to  be  dropped,  but  the  Utilitarian  doctrine 
of  the  chief  good  to  be  retained.  We  are  dealing  with  a  theory 
in  which  the  action  of  disinterested  motives,  in  the  natural  sense 
of  the  words  (as  desires  which  have  not  pleasure  directly  or  in- 
directly for  their  object),  is  fully  recognised,  and  the  identification 
of  nltimate  good  with  a  maximum  of  universal  pleasure  is 
accepted  on  the  gronnd  of  its  supposed  intrinsic  reasonableness. 
The  question  is  whether,  in  cases  of  the  kind  supposed,  a  logical 
application  of  this  coDception  of  ultimate  good,  as  a  criterion  of 
what  should  be  done,  will  be  of  any  avail.  The  cases  are  of  a 
kind  in  which  it  has  to  be  decided  whether,  in  words  already 
used  ((  868),  a  man  '  should  set  up  for  being  better  than  his 
neighbours  or  should  swim  with  tiie  stream ;  whether  he  should 
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follow  the  Boverer  path  of  duty  where  his  departure  from  it 
would  l>e  unkoowD  or  uncoudemned,  and  where  it  would  rare 
himself  aod  those  whom  he  loves  from  mnch  suffering;  whether 
he  should  seek  the  highest  heauty  in  art,  the  eompletest  truth  in 
knowledge,  rather  than  coaform  to  popular  taste  and  opinioa.' 
For  the  purposes  of  such  a  decision  our  contention  is  not  that  of 
itself  the  theory  of  Universalistic  Hedonism  would  yield  a  wron^ 
answer,  but  that  it  would  yield  none  at  all,  and  would  thus  in 
effect  leave  the  decision  to  be  made  by  the  enquirer's  indinatiott 
to  the  course  of  action  which  is  most  pleasant  or  least  painful  to 
him  individually. 

874,  We  have  already  seen  how,  when  the  question  before  the 
individual  is  whether  for  the  sake  of  some  higher  good  he  should 
depart  from  the  course  of  action  to  which  custom  or  inolinafioa, 
or  the  sense  of  what  the  opinion  of  his  class  requires  of  him, 
would  naturally  lead  him,  the  logical  tendency  of  the  doctrine 
that  pleasure  is  the  sole  object  of  desire  must  be  to  entangle  him 
in  a  Hedonistic  fatalism,  which  would  mean  paralysis  of  the 
moral  initiative.  Universalistic  Hedonism,  as  Mr.  Sidgwick 
conceives  it,  b  not  chargeable  with  this  tendency.  It  justifies 
the  question,  What  should  I  do  for  the  bettering  of  life?  for  it 
recognises  the  possibility  of  an  initiative  not  determined  by 
imagination  of  pleasure  or  pain.  But  for  doubts  of  the  kind  we 
are  considering,  where  conveutional  morality  cannot  be  appealed 
to  as  representing  aoeumulated  experience  of  consequences  in  the 
way  of  pleasure  and  pain,  it  seems  to  afford  no  solution.  We 
have  supposed  a  man  in  doubt  whether,  in  oonsideration  of  the 
claims  of  society,  he  is  justified  in  spending  so  much  of  his  tjme 
in  the  gratification  of  his  taste  for  music  or  of  his  curiosity  in 
literature,  or  in  continuing  a  habit  of '  moderate  drinking.'  Let 
such  an  one  translate  '  in  consideration  of  the  claims  of  society  * 
into  '  with  a  view  to  producing  as  mnch  pleasure  as  possible  to 
all  beings  capable  of  it,'  Must  it  not  be  apparent  to  him,  just 
so  far  as  he  really  apprehends  the  nature  of  the  problem  which 
he  professes  to  set  before  himself,  that  it  is  wholly  insoluble  ? 
What  knowledge  has  he,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  case  can  he 
obtain,  either  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  pleasures  of  all 
other  beings,  present  and  to  come,  depend  or  will  depend,  or  of 
the  various  d^rees  to  which  other  men — to  say  nothing  of  the 
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animals — are  sasceplible  of  pleaeare,  that  lie  Bhonld  Iw  able  to 
judge  whether  the  euggeeted  breach  of  cnetom,  the  suggested 
reaistaDce  to  persoaal  inclination,  is  likelj  to  eonlribate  to  the 
'  Sammum  Bonatn  *  which  he  adopts  as  his  criterion  ?  Unless  he 
lias  really  some  other  conception  of  ultimate  good  to  &11  back 
upon,  will  he  not  inevitably  take  refuge  in  the  justification 
which  the  theory  of  UoiTersaHstic  Hedoaism  affords  him  for 
attaching  most  importance  to  the  most  certainly  known  pleasures, 
and  let  custom  and  inclination  decide  him  ? 

375.  In  fact,  the  man  who  is  challenged  by  doubts  of  the  kind 
described,  who  asks  himself  whether  be  is  duly  responding  to 
claims  which  conventional  morality  does  not  recognise,  always 
has  another  staudard  of  ultimate  good  to  fall  back  upon,  how- 
ever much  his  Hedonistic  philosophy  may  obscure  it  to  him. 
That  standard  is  an  ideal  of  a  perfect  hfe  for  himself  and 
other  men,  as  attainable  for  him  only  through  them,  for 
them  only  through  him  ;  a  life  that  shall  be  perfect,  in  the 
sense  of  being  the  fulfilment  of  all  that  the  human  spirit  in 
him  and  them  has  the  real  capacity  or  vocation  of  becoming, 
and  which  (as  is  implied  in  its  being  such  fulfilment)  shall  rest 
on  the  will  to  be  perfect.  However  unable  he  may  be  to  give 
an  account  of  sach  an  ideal,  it  yet  lias  so  much  hold  on  him  as 
to  make  the  promotion  of  goodness  for  its  own  sake  in  himself 
and  others  an  intelligible  end  to  him.  The  reader,  however,  will 
he  weary  of  hearing  of  this  ideal,  and  will  be  waiting  to  know 
in  what  particular  way  it  can  afford  guidance  in  cases  of  the 
kind  supposed,  where  conventional  morality  and  Utilitarian 
theory  alike  &il  to  do  so.  We  have  argued  that  no  man  could 
tell  whether,  by  denying  himself  according  to  the  examples  given, 
he  would  in  the  whole  result  increase  the  amonnt  of  pleasant 
living  in  the  world,  present  and  to  come.  Can  he  tell  any 
better  whether  he  will  further  that  realisation  of  the  ideal  just 
described,  in  regard  to  which  we  admit  the  impossibility  of 
saying  positively  what  in  its  completeness  it  would  be? 

376.  We  answer  as  follows.  The  whole  question  of  sacrificing 
one's  own  pleasure  assumes  a  different  aspect,  when  the  end  for 
which  it  is  to  he  sacrificed  is  not  an  addition  to  a  general  aggre- 
gate of  pleasures,  bat  the  harmonious  exercise  of  man's  proper 
activities  in  some  life  resting  on  a  self-Eacrifioing  will.  According 
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to  the  latter  view,  the  individoal's  sacrifice  of  pleasare  does  not— 
as  BO  much  Iobs  of  pleasure — come  into  the  reckoning  at  all ; 
nor  has  any  balance  to  be  attempted  of  nnascertainahle  pains 
and  pleasures  spreading  over  an  indefinite  range  of  sentieDt  life. 
The  good  to  be  sooght  is  not  made  np  of  pleasures,  nor  the  evil 
to  be  avoided  made  up  of  pains.  The  end  for  which  the  sacrifice 
is  demanded  is  one  which  in  the  sacrifice  itself  is  in  some  measure 
attained — in  some  measure  only,  not  fully,  yet  so  that  the 
sacrifice  is  related  to  the  complete  end,  not  as  a  means  in  ilsclf 
valueless,  but  as  a  constituent  to  a  whole  which  it  helps  to  form. 
That  realisation  of  the  powers  of  the  human  spirit,  which  we 
deem  the  true  end,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  merely  as  something 
in  a  remote  distance,  towards  which  we  may  take  steps  now,  but 
in  which  there  is  no  present  participation.  It  is  continnoasly 
going  OD,  though  in  varying  and  progressive  degrees  of  com- 
pleteness ;  and  the  individual's  sacrifice  of  an  inclination,  harm- 
less or  even  in  its  way  laudable,  for  the  sake  of  a  higher  good, 
is  itself  already  in  some  measure  an  attainment  of  the  higher 
good. 

Thus,  whereas  according  to  any  Hedonistic  doctrine  of  tms 
good,  though  it  be  '  Universalistic '  Hedonism  not '  Egoistic,'  the 
certain  present  loss  of  pleasure  to  the  individual  himself  and  to 
his  intimates,  involved  in  sacrifices  of  the  kind  we  are  considei^ 
ing,  is  BO  much  deduction  from  true  good,  only  to  be  justified  by 
a  larger  accession  of  pleasure  in  other  quarters  or  at  other  times 
— an  accession  from  the  nature  of  the  case  leas  certain  to  the 
man  meditating  the  sacrifice  than  the  loss — upon  the  other  view, 
while  the  loss  of  pleasure  implied  io  the  sacrifice  to  the  person 
who  makes  it,  and  to  any  others  whom  he  can  induce  willingly 
to  accept  any  like  loss  that  arises  out  <A  it  for  them,  is  morally, 
or  relatively  to  the  true  good,  matter  of  indifference,  the  exercise 
of  a  devoted  will  in  the  sacrifice,  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  in 
it,  is  an  actual  and  undoubted  contribution  to  true  good.  The 
degree  of  its  value  will  only  be  doulitfnl,  so  far  aa  there  may  be 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  its  tendency  to  yield  more  or  less  further 
good  of  the  same  kind  in  the  sequel.  We  say  '  more  or  less,*  for 
that  it  tends  to  yield  some  further  good  of  the  same  kind  can 
never  be  really  doubtful.  Self-sacrifice,  devotion  to  worthy 
objects,  is  always  self-propagatory.     If  the  question  is  asked, — 
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'Of  Ion  thkt  Berer  foand  U<  eartU;  oloae, 
WbM  Mquell' 

there  is  at  least  the  answer, 

•  Bat  un  I  Dot  tlie  nobter  tliroiigh  ^17  IotaT 
O,  thies  timea  1«m  onwortli;' I' 

Id  like  manner,  upon  the  view  that  of  the  life  which  forms  the 
tme  and  full  good  the  self-devoted  will  must  be  the  principle, 
if  the  question  is  asked.  What  comes  of  any  particular  act  of 
self-sacrifice?  there  is  at  least  the  aaswer  that  the  set  does  not 
need  anything  further  t«  come  of  it,  in  order  to  be  in  itself  in 
tittle  the  good.  But  it  is  only  if  we  falter  in  that  view  of  the 
good,  on  the  strength  of  which  we  give  this  answer,  that  we  can 
doubt  the  beneficent  result,  in  whatever  manner  or  degree,  of  the 
act  in  itself  good.  The  good  will  in  one  man  has  never  failed  to 
elicit  or  strengthen  such  a  will  in  another. 

877.  But  it  will  be  said  that  we  are  so  far  dealing  only  in 
generalities.  It  may  be  admitted  that  an  act  or  habit  of  sclf- 
sacriGce  is  a  good  in  itself,  but  there  are  many  ways  in  which  a 
man  may  sacri6ce  himself,  and  he  is  responsible  for  choosing  the 
most  useful.  It  is  of  little  profit  to  tell  him  of  the  intrinsic 
nobility  of  self-sacrifice,  unless  we  can -give  him  some  means  of 
judging  for  what  sort  of  objects  he  in  particular  should  be  pre- 
pared to  give  up  his  tastes  and  inclinations,  or  to  mn  the  gauntlet 
of  established  custom.  To  revert  to  one  of  the  examples  em- 
ployed, no  one  would  think  of  saying  absolutely  that  there  was 
merit  in  sacrificing  a  taste  for  music.  On  the  contrary,  there 
may  he  a  duty  to  cultivate  it.  The  question  whether  it  should 
be  sacrificed  or  cultivated  must  depend  on  the  position  and  general 
capabilities  of  the  individual,  on  the  circumstances  of  his  time, 
on  the  claims  of  surrounding  society.  Some  direction  therefore 
is  needed  for  the  individual  in  making  his  sacrifices  \  some 
criterion  of  the  ends  which  he  should  keep  before  him  in  deciding 
for  this  sacrifice  rather  than  for  that.  How  can  the  view  of  the 
good  for  which  we  have  been  pleading  afibrd  such  direction  or 
criterion  ? 

The  answer  lies  in  a  consideration  of  that  unity  of  the  hnman 
spirit  throughout  its  individual  manifestations,  in  virtue  of  which 

'  TennjMii'i  'Love  Hkd  Duty.' 
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the  realiBation  of  its  possibilities,  though  a  persooal  object  to  each 
DiaD,  is  at  the  same  time  aa  object  fally  attainable  by  one  only 
in  so  far  as  it  is  attained  by  the  whole  human  society.  The  state- 
ment that  the  act  of  self-sacrifice  has  its  value  in  itself  is  not  to 
be  understood  as  denying  that  it  has  its  value  in  its  consequences, 
but  as  implying  that  thoee  conseqaences,  to  be  of  intrinsic  value, 
must  be  of  a  kind  with  the  act  itself,  as  an  exercise  of  a  character 
having  its  dominant  interest  in  some  form  of  human  perfection. 
The  injunction  that  would  be  founded  on  the  view  of  that  per- 
fection as  the  end  would  never  be  '  Sacrifice  inclination '  simply-, 
but '  Sacrifice  inclination  in  so  far  as  by  so  doing  you  may  make 
men  better ; '  but  the  bettering  of  men  would  mean  their  advance 
in  a  goodness  the  same  in  principle  as  that  which  appears  in  the 
sacrifice  enjoined,  and  this  sacrifiee  itself  would  be  regarded  as 
already  an  instalment  of  the  good  to  be  more  largely  attained  in 
ite  consequences.  The  direction  to  theindividual,  in  doubt  whether 
be  should  deny  himself  some  attractive  pursuit  or  some  harmless 
indulgence,  would  be,  not  that  he  should  make  the  sacrifice  for 
the  sake  of  making  it,  but  that  he  should  be  ready  to  make  it,  if 
upon  boneet  consideration  it  appear  that  men  would  be  the  better 
for  his  doing  so. 

378,  Universalistic  Hedonism  might  give  the  same  direction ; 
but  in  the  interpretation  of  the  direction  there  would  be  a  great 
difference — a  difference  which  might  very  well  amount  to  that 
between  demanding  the  sacrifice  and  allowing  the  indulgence 
The  Hedonist,  understanding  by  the  bettering  of  men  an  addi- 
tion to  the  pleasures  enjoyed  by  them,  present  and  to  come,  has 
at  any  rate  an  obscure  computation  before  him.  In  such  cases 
as  we  are  now  considering  he  would  not  have  the  presumption, 
afforded  by  a  call  of  conventionally  recognised  duty,  that  obe- 
dience to  it,  however  painful  to  the  individual,  would  be  felicific 
in  the  general  result.  The  presumption  from  bis  point  of  view 
must  always  be  against  the  'reasonableness'  of  making  the 
sacrifice,  till  the  probability  of  an  excess  of  pleasure  from  its 
ulterior  consequences  over  the  pain  more  immediately  pro- 
duced by  it  conld  be  clearly  made  out.  Such  a  probability 
must  generally  be  very  difficult  to  arrive  at.  It  does  not  at  all 
follow,  as  is  apt  to  be  assumed,  because  an  observance  of  con- 
ventional morality  may  be  required  in  the  interest  of  general 
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plessore,  that  an  advance  upon  coDventional  morality  is  so. 
Upon  the  view  that  the  exercise  of  a  Tirtaons  will  is  an  end  in 
itself,  the  qneetion  abont  a  possible  'too  mnch'  of  virtue  cannot 
arise.  But  it  is  otherwise  if  an  opposite  view  is  taken.  If  virtue 
is  of  valne  only  as  a  means  to  general  pleasure,  it  becomes 
Becessary  to  enquire  what  is  the  degree  of  it  which  so  contri- 
butes—to what  extent  an  increase  in  the  number  of  self-devoted 
persons,  and  a  more  intense  and  constant  self-devotion  on  their 
part,  is  desirable,  in  order  to  an  increase  in  the  sum  of  pleasures 
for  all  human,  or  all  sentient,  beings.  Thus  in  his  forecast  of 
the  '  felicific'  resnlts  to  be  looked  for  from  any  advance  upon  the 
'law  of  opinion'  in  the  way  of  self-denying  virtue,  the  He- 
douistic  Utilitarian  may  not  avail  himself  of  the  short  method 
that  would  be  represented  by  the  maxim,  '  The  more  virtue,  the 
more  pleasure.'  He  may  not  assume  that,  because  the  suggested 
self-denial  would  tend  to  iucrease  virtue  among  men,  it  would 
tend  to  increase  pleasure.  The  pleasure-increasing  tendency 
must  be  made  out  on  its  own  account ;  and,  unless  the  self-denial 
in  qnestioD  is  one  that  upon  physiological  evidence  can  be  proved 
likely  in  it«  consequences  to  cause  some  decisive  reduction  in 
physical  Bufferiog,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  sliould  be  done. 
When  it  had  been  done,  the  balance  betweeu  the  remoter  and 
less  certain  gain  and  the  proximate  loss  would  have  still  to  be 
struck.  Upon  such  principles  the  case  against  making  the 
'nncalled  for'  sacrifice,  even  though  dispassionately  conducted, 
would  geoerally  be  invincibly  strong. 

879.  From  the  other  point  of  view,  even  though  the  precise 
nature  and  strength  of  the  call  for  the  sacrifice  could  not  clearly 
be  made  out,  the  presumption  would  still  be  in  favour  of  its 
being  made,  on  the  ground  of  the  intrinsic  value  attaching  alike 
to  the  exercise  of  the  self-denying  character,  and  to  those  results, 
of  a  kind  with  itself,  which  through  the  iofluenoe  of  example 
it  is  snre  to  produce  among  men.  It  is  true  that  this  general 
presumption  will  not  help  a  man  to  decide  which  of  many  par- 
ticular coor^es  of  self-denying  action,  which  it  is  opeu  to  him  to 
pursue  but  which  he  would  not  be  thought  the  worse  of  for  not 
pursuing,  is  the  one  which  it  is  best  for  him  to  pursue.  It  is  his 
duty  not  to  waste  himself  among  various  efforts,  each  of  which 
might  be  welUintentioned  and  involve  real  eelf-deuial,  bat  none 
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of  them  ia  the  direction  in  which  he  in  particular  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  might  do  moet  good.  For  deciding, 
however,  whether  any  particular  sacrifice  ie  one  that  he  ong^t 
to  make,  he  has  much  more  available  guidance,  according  to  our 
view,  than  a  computation  of  the  total  range  of  pleasures  and 
paioB  to  be  looked  for  as  a  coneequence  of  the  sacrifice.  He  bag 
to  aak,  according  to  the  terma  io  which  the  question  has  been 
above  put,  whether  the  suggested  sacrifice  on  bis  part  is  one  by 
which  he  may  best  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  society, 
'  as  measured  by  the  more  general  establishment  of  conditiona 
favourable  to  the  attainment  of  the  recognised  virtues  and  excel- 
lences, by  the  more  general  attainment  of  those  excellences  in 
some  degree,  or  by  their  attainment  on  the  part  of  gome  persons 
in  higher  degree  without  detraction  from  the  opportunities  of 
others.'  It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  of  course,  that  with  such  an 
end  before  him  as  this  question  represents,  he  may  find  it  difficult 
to  ascertain,  by  analysis  of  circumstances  and  enquiry  into  facte, 
in  what  degree  the  various  forms  of  self-denying  activity  open 
to  him  are  likely  to  contribute  to  the  end.  As  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  such  analysis  and  enquiry  are  not  to  be  dispensed 
with  upon  one  theoiy  of  the  end  any  more  than  upon  another. 
The  question  is  of  the  object  with  reference  to  which  the  analysis 
and  enquiry  are  to  be  conducted  ;  whether  in  order  to  aecertain 
tendencies  to  produce  a  maximum  of  pleasure  over  all  time  to 
all  beings  capable  of  it,  or  in  order  to  ascertain  tendencies  to 
produce  a  perfection  of  human  society,  resting  on  the  universal 
prevalence  of  the  will  to  be  perfect.  When  the  point  at  issue  is 
whether  some  sacrifice  should  he  made  which  is  uncalled  for  by 
social  convention,  while  its  tendency  in  the  former  direction 
will  generally  be  found  nnascertainable,  its  tendency  in  the 
latter  will  be  within  the  ken  of  any  dispassionate  and  considerate 
man. 

880.  A  mau  asks  himself — to  revert  once  more  to  that 
instance — whether  he  is  justified  in  giving  so  much  of  bis  time 
to  the  gratification  of  his  taste  for  music ;  which  must  mean, 
whether  there  are  not  claims  upon  him  for  the  service  of  mankind 
which  cannot  be  satisfied  while  he  does  so.  Now  it  may  really 
be  a  difficult  question  for  him  to  settle  whether  he  cannot  serve 
mankind  more  effectually  by  giving  more  of  his  time  to  moaic 
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rather  than  less.  It  is  a  question  for  the  settlement  of  which 
there  may  be  needed  careful  analysis  of  his  own  faculties,  of  the 
needs  of  society  about  him,  of  his  particular  opportunities  and 
powers  of  meeting  those  needs;  and  in  settling  it  the  truest 
conception  of  ultimate  good  will  not  prevent  the  mistakes  to 
which  hastiness,  prejudice,  and  self-conceit  naturally  lead-  Still 
there  is  all  the  difference  between  approaching  the  question  with 
some  definite  conception  of  the  claims  of  mankind,  of  the  good 
to  be  sought  for  tbem^  and  without  any  such  conception.  The 
Hedonistic  theory,  as  we  bare  tried  to  show,  affords  no  such 
conception.  It  insists  indeed  on  the  claici  of  every  man  to  have 
as  much  pleasure  as  is  compatible  with  the  attainment  of  the 
greatest  possible  amount  on  the  whole,  but  this  claim  cannot  be 
translated  into  a  claim  to  be  or  to  do,  or  to  have  the  chaooe  of 
being  or  doing,  anything  in  particular.  We  cannot  found  npoD 
it  even  a  claim  of  every  man  to  be  free  j  for  who  can  be  sure  that 
the  freedom  of  all  men,  when  the  whole  range  of  the  possibititiee 
of  pleasure  is  taken  into  account,  tends  to  an  excess  of  pleasure 
over  pnin  ?  Still  lees  can  we  found  upon  it  a  claim  of  every  one 
to  be  helped  to  be  good,  according  to  onr  present  standard 
of  goodness.  Hedonistic  theory  can  only  bid  ns  promote  the 
received  virtues  and  excellences  among  men  with  an  ^  which 
makes  the  injunction  of  no  avail  in  such  a  case  as  we  are  con- 
sidering. They  are  to  be  promoted  np  to  the  limit  at  which 
tJieir  promotion  still  certainly  yields  more  pleasure  than  pain  to 
the  nniverse  of  haman  or  sentient  beings  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  this  limit  is. 

It  is  otherwise  when  the  exercise  of  the  recognised  virtues  and 
excellences,  as  resting  upon  a  self-devoted  will  or  will  to  be 
perfect,  is  considered  to  be  an  end  in  itself — to  be  itself,  if  not  in 
completeness  yet  in  principle  and  essence,  the  ultimate  good  for 
man.  The  general  nature  of  the  claim  of  other  men  npon  him 
is  plain  to  every  one  who  contemplates  it  with  reference  to  such 
an  end.  It  is  a  claim  for  service  in  the  direction  of  making  the 
attainment  of  those  virtues  and  excellences,  by  some  persons  and 
in  some  form,  more  posnble.  The  question  for  the  individual 
will  still  remain,  how  he  in  particular  may  best  render  this 
service,  and  it  may  be  one  of  much  difficulty.  He  may  easily 
deceive  himself  in  answering  it,  but  he  will  not  have  the  excuse 
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for  answenDg  it  in  favoar  of  his  own  inclination,  wliich  is 
afforded  by  reference  to  a  'Summum  Bonum'  of  wliich  the 
most  readily  ascertainable  constituent  must  always  be  hie  own 
pleasure. 

381.  As  to  the  particular  instance  we  have  been  considering, 
while  intrinsic  value  will  not  be  denied  to  excellence  in  music  as 
having  a  place  in  the  fulfilment  of  man's  vocation,  it  is  a 
question,  so  to  speak,  of  spiritual  proportion,  whether  the  attain- 
ment of  such  excellence  is  of  importance  in  any  society  of  men 
under  the  given  conditions  of  that  society.  For,  like  all  excel- 
lence in  art,  it  has  its  value  as  an  element  in  a  whole  of  spiritual 
life,  to  which  the  moral  virtues  are  essential ;  which  without 
them  would  be  no  realisation  of  the  capacities  of  the  human  soul. 
In  some  Italian  principality  of  the  last  century,  for  instance, 
with  its  civil  life  crushed  out  and  its  moral  energies  debased, 
excellence  in  music  could  hardly  be  accounted  of  actual  and 
present  value  at  all.  Its  value  would  be  potential,  in  so  far 
as  the  artist's  work  might  survive  to  become  an  element  in  a 
nobler  life  elsewhere  or  at  a  later  time.  Under  such  conditions 
much  occupation  with  music  mi^t  imply  indifference  to  claimB 
of  the  human  soul  which  must  be  satisfied  in  order  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  life  in  which  the  value  of  music  could  be  actualised. 
And  under  better  Focial  conditions  there  may  be  claims,  arising 
from  the  particular  position  of  an  individual,  which  render  the  pur- 
suit of  excellence  in  music,  though  it  would  be  the  right  pursnit 
for  others  qualified  as  he  is,  a  wrong  one  for  him.  In  the  absence 
of  such  claims  the  main  question  will  he  of  his  particular  talent. 
Has  he  talent  to  serve  mankind — to  contribute  to  the  perfection 
of  the  human  soul — more  as  a  musician  than  in  any  other  way? 
Only  if  he  has  will  he  be  justified  in  making  music  his  maiu 
pursuit.  If  he  is  not  to  make  it  his  main  pursuit,  the  question 
will  remain,  to  what  extent  he  may  be  justified  in  indulging  his 
taste  for  it,  either  as  a  refreshment  of  faculties  which  are  to  be 
mainly  used  in  other  pursuits — to  be  so  used,  because  in  them 
he  may  best  serve  mankind  in  the  sense  explained — or  as  en- 
abling him  to  share  in  that  intrinsically  valuable  lifting  up  of 
the  Eoul  which  music  may  afford. 

38S.  Such  questions  are  not  to  he  answered  by  'intuition,*  nor 
do  they  arise  under  conditions  under  which  our  guidance  in  duty 
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needs  to  be  intnittve— needs  to  be  derived  from  convictions 
which  aSbrd  immediate  direction  independently  of  any  compli- 
cated consideration  of  circnmBtances.  They  only  arise  for  per- 
sons who  have  exceptional  opportnnity  of  directing  their  own 
pursuits,  and  who  do  not  need  to  be  in  a  buny  in  their  decisions. 
To  most  people  sufficient  direction  for  their  pursuits  is  afforded 
by  claims  so  well  establiebed  in  conventional  morality  that  they 
are  intuitively  recogiiised,  and  that  a  conscience  merely  re- 
sponsive  to  social  disapprobation  would  reproach  us  for  neglecting 
them.  For  all  of  us  it  is  so  in  regard  to  a  great  part  of  our 
lives.  But  the  cases  we  have  been  considering  are  those  in 
which  some  '  counsel  of  perfection'  is  needed,  which  reference  to 
aucb  cliums  does  not  supply,  and  which  has  to  be  derived  from 
reference  to  a  theory  of  ultimate  good.  In  such  cases  many 
questions  have  to  be  answered,  which  intuition  cannot  answer, 
before  the  iseue  is  arrived  at  to  which  the  theory  of  ultimate  good 
becomes  applicable ;  but  then  the  cases  only  occur  for  persons 
who  have  Ittisure  and  &culty  for  dealing  with  such  questions. 
For  them  the  essential  thing  is  that  their  theory  of  the  good 
should  afford  s  really  available  criterion  for  estimating  those 
further  claims  upon  them  which  are  not  enforced  by  the  sanction 
of  conventional  morality,  and  a  criterion  which  adbrds  no  plea 
to  the  self-indulgent  impulEe,  Our  point  has  been  to  show,  in 
the  instance  given,  that  such  a  criterion  is  affoi-ded  by  the  theory 
of  ultimate  good  as  a  perfection  of  the  haman  spirit  resting  on 
the  will  to  be  perfect  (which  may  be  called  in  short  the  theory  of 
virtue  as  an  end  in  itself),  but  not  by  the  theory  of  good  as  con- 
sisting in  a  maximum  of  possible  pleasure. 
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Ll.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Columbia  College,  New  York.  1879. 
4I0.  cloth,  1/.  51. 

The  Book  of  Hebrew  Roots,  by  Abu  '1-Waltd 

ManrSo  ibn  JanSh,  otherwise  called  Rabbt  V6nJUi.  Now  litsC  edited, 
with  an  Appendix,  by  Ad.  Neubauer.     1875.  4to,  doth,  %i.  71.  M. 
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A  Treatise  on  the  use  of  the  Tenses  in  Hebrew. 

Br  S.  R.  Driver,  M.A.    Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlaced. 
iSSl.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  dotfi,  71.  6J. 

Hebrew  Accentuation  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and 

Job.    By  William  Wicket,  D.D.     18S1.  Demy  8vo.  stiff  cover,  51. 

Thesaurus  Syriacus:   coUegerunt  Quatremfere, 

Bernstein,   Lorsbach,   Amoldi,    Field ;    edidit   ft.   Payne  Smith, 

ax-p. 


A  Pr actual  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  L  anguage, 

arranged  with  reference  to  the  Classical  Languages  of  EnroH.  for 
the  use  of  English  Students,  by  Monier  Williams,  M.A.,  Boden 
Professor  of  SaDSkrit.    Fourth  Edition,  1877,  8vo.  cloth,  151. 

A  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary,  Etymologically 

and  Philologicalty  arranged,  with  special  reference  to  Greek,  l^tin, 
German.  Anglo-Saion.  English,  and  other  cogriale  Indo- European 
Languages.  By  Moniei  Williams,  M.A.,  Boden  Professor  of  San- 
skrit.    1S71.  4to.  cloth,  4.  141.  6rf. 

Nalopdkhydnam.     Story  of   Nala,  an  Episode 

of  the  Mahi-Bh&rata:  the  Sanskrit  text,  with  a  copious  Vocabalary. 
and  an  improved  version  of  Dean  Milmau's  Translation,  by  Monier 
Williams,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Improved.  1879. 
8vo.  doth,  ijf. 

SakuntalS..     A  Sanskrit  Drama,  in  seven  Acts. 

Edited  by  Monier  Williams,  M.A.  Second  Editim,  1S7G.  Svo. 
doth,  lit. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  based  on  the  MS. 

Collecdoos  of  the  late  Joseph  Boswortb,  D.D..  Professor  of  An^o- 
Saaon,  Oxford.  Edited  and  enlarged  by  Prof.  T.  N.  Toller,  M.A^ 
Owens  CoIWe,  Manchester.  (1^  be  completed  in  font  parts). 
Parts  I  and  IL    1881.  4to.  151.  each. 

An  Icelandic-English  Dictionary,  based  on  the 

MS.  collections  of  the  late  Richard  Clcasl^.  Enlarged  and  com- 
pleted by  G.  Vigfiisson,  M.A.  With  an  IntrodoctJOD,  and  Life  of 
Kicbard  Cleasby,  by  G.  Webbe  Dateat,  D.CX.  1874.  4to.  clolh, 
3'.  T- 
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A   List  of  English   Words  the  Etymology   of 

aiith  II  Ultatrattd  by  eomfaritoit  mlh  Ittlaidie.  Piepared  id  the 
form  of  *n  Affindix  to  the  aboic.  By  W,  W.  9(Mt,  M.A., 
1876,  ttilcbed,  ai. 

A  Handbook  of  the  Chinese  Language.     Parts 

I  and  II,  GTwnnuu-  KoA  Chrestonuthy.  Bj  June*  Suninen. 
1863.  Sto,  half  bound,  ll.  81. 

An   Etymological  Dictionary   of  the   English 

Language,  ttrTHnged  on  an  Historical  Buis.  By  W.  W.  Skeal,  M.A., 
Klrington  and  BoBWOitli  Proressor  of  AQg;lo-SuoD  in  the  Univertity 
of  Cambridge.    1883.  4to.  cloth,  1/.  ^t, 

A     Concise    Etymological   Dictionary    of   the 

Englitk  Langnagt.  By  W.  W.  Slcett,  MA.  1881,  Crown  8vo. 
dolh,  51.  6d. 


GSSEK  OI.ASSICS,  fto. 

Herculiti  Ephesii  Reliquiae.  Recensult  I.  By- 
water,  M.A.  Appendicis  loco  addJtae  (imt  Dii^rtnis  Laertii  Vita 
Heraclili,  Paiticulae  Hippocratei  De  Diaeta  Libn  Primi,  Epistolae 
Henicliteae.     1877.  Svo.  cloth,  price  &. 

Homer:  A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Odys- 
sey and  Hvmns  of  Homer ;  to  which  i*  added  a  Concordance  to 
the  Parallel  Passue*  in  lh«  Iliad.  Odyuey,  and  Hymns.  By 
Hemy  Dunbar,  M.D,,  Member  of  the  Gener^  Council,  Univenity 
of  Edinburgh.     1880.  4to.  cloth,  n.  i«. 

Plato :    The  Apology,  with  a  revised  Text  and 

English  Note*,  and  a  Digest  of  Platonic  Idiomi,  by  June*  Riddell, 
M.A.     J878.  8to.  doth,  8t  6* 

Plato:  PhiUbus,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English 

Notei,  by  Edward  Posts,  M.A.     i860.  Svo.  doth,  ^^.  M. 

Plato :  Sophistes  and  Politicus,  mth  a  revised 

Text  and  English  Notes,   by  L.  Campbdl,  M^     18S7.    8to. 
doth,  i8«. 

Plato:    Theaetettts,  with   a  revised  Text  and 

English  Xotes,  by  L.  Campbell,  M.A.  Second  Edition.   Sto.  doUi, 
lot.  td.    >«  PiAlitlud. 
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Plato:    The  Dialogties,  translated  into  English, 


Plato:    The  Republic,  translated  into  English, 

with  an  AnalfiiB  uid  latrodDction,  by  B.  Jowett,  HA.  Mcdtmn 
8vo.  cloth.  111.  &(. 

Plato:  Index  to.     Compiled  for  the   Second 

Edition  of  Profusor  Jowett't  TraasUtlon  of  the  Dialognes.  Bj 
Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.     1875.  8vo.  piper  coven,  ii,  hi, 

Thucydides:  Translated  into  English,  with  In- 

trodaction,  Mai^inal  Aoaly^s,  Notes,  uid  Indices.  Bf  B.  Jovett, 
M.A.,  Regius  Profesior  of  Greek,  1  vols.  i88t.  Medium  Svo. 
doth,  i^  IM. 


THB  HOLT  SCBIPTUBSS,  &o. 

The  Holy  Bible  in  the  earliest  English  Versions, 

made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  by  John  WyclJHe  and  his  followera : 
edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Forahall  and  Sii  F.  Madden.  4  vols.  iSfo. 
Royal  4to.  cloth,  j/.  3«. 


The  New  Testament  in  English,  according  to 

the  Vetsion  by  John  Wycliffc,  about  a.i>.  1380,  and  Revised  by 
John  Purvey,  about  AJ>.  1388.    Extra  fcap.    Svo.  doth,  6t. 

The  Books  of  yob.  Psalms,   Proverbs,   Eccle- 

tiaslii,aiuHluSoitg  o/Solonum:  according  to  the  WyclifSte  Vernon 
made  by  Nicholas  de  Hereford,  about  i.D,  1381,  and  Revised  by 
John  Pnivey,  abont  a.d.  1388.     Eitia  fcap,     Svo.  doth,  31.  6d. 


The  Holy  Bible:   an  exact  reprint,    page   for 

iftge,  of  the  Authorized  V     '  ' 

!)emy4to.  half  bound,  il.  i 


Mge,  of  the  Authorized  Version  published  in  the  yeai  1611. 
Demy.-      '   '"        '      * 


Vetus    Testamentum  ex   Versione  Septuaginta 

Interpretum  secundum  exemplar  Vaticanum  Romae  editum.  Accedit 
potior  varietal  Codicis  Aleiandiiiii.  Tomi  111.  Editio  Alten. 
1  Brno,  cloth,  18s. 
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Origenis   Hexaploritm    quae    supersunt ;    sive, 

VeCeniin  Interpretani  Graeconini  in  totnm  Vetiis  Testamentuin 
Fnemnlx  Edidit  Frideiicns  Field,  A.M.  1  vols.  1875.  4I0. 
dotE,  5I.  51. 

Z.i6ri  Psalmorum  Versio  antiqua  Latina,  cum 

Psrapbrui  Anglo-Sutonica.  Edidit  B.  Thorpe,  F.A.S.  1835. 
8to.  doth,  icu.  6d. 

Libri  Psalmorum  Versio  antiqua  Gallica  e  Cod. 

MS.   in  Bibl.   Bodlei«ia  adservnto,  una  cum  Ventone   Metrica 


The  Psalms  in  Hebrew  without  points.     1879, 

Cioini  8vo.  cloth,  31.  &f. 

The  Book  of  Wisdom :  the  Greek  Text,  the 

Latin  Vulgate,  and  the  Authorised  Eoglith  Version;  with  an  In- 
troduction, Critical  Appaiatui,  and  a  Coramentaiy.  Bjr  William 
LDeane.M.A.,  Oriel  College,  Oxford ;  Rector  of  Ashen,  Essex. 
lall  4to.  dotli,  111.64. 

The  Book  of  Tobit.     A  Chaldee  Text,  from  a 

nnique  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library ;  with  other  Rabbinical  Texts, 
English  Translation^  and  the  Ilala.  Edited  by  Ad.  Ncabaner,  MA. 
1878.  Crown  8vO.  cloth,  6i. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  Attri- 
buted to  Abreham  Ibn  Eira.  Edited  from  a  Manuscript  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  by  S.  R.  Driver,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  paper  cover, 
31.  6rf. 

Florae  Hebraicae  et  Talmudicae,  a  J.  Lightfoot 

A  new  Edition,  by  R.  Gandell,  M.A.  4  vols.  1859.  ^vo.  dotb, 
1J.11. 

Novum  Testamentutn  Graece.  Antiquissimorum 

Codicom  Teitui  in  ordine  parallelo  dispo^ti.  Accedit  collatio 
Codids  SinaiticL  Edidit  E.  H.  Hansell,  S.T.B.  Tomi  IIL  1864. 
8vo.  half  morocco,  il.  ■  i>.  6d. 

Novum  Testamentum  Graece.     Accedunt  paral- 

lela  S.  Scriptnrae  loca,  neenon  vetus  cautnlomm  notatio  et  canonei 
Eusebii.     Edidit  Carolus  Lloyd,  S.T.F.  R.,   neenon   Episcopus 
Oiooiensia,     i8mo.  doth,  31. 
The  uma  oa  uritliis  papbti  with  Urge  margin,  cloth,  loi. 
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Novum   Tesiamentum  Graece  juxta  Exemplar 

Milliuioin.    iSno.  doth,  it.  f>i. 
Tho  MOM  on  wiitins  paper,  with  Uige  margin,  doth,  91. 

Evangelia  Sacra  Graece.  fcap.  8vo.  limp,  \s.  6d. 
The    Greek    Testament,    with    the     Readings 

adopted  by  the  Rerisen  of  the  Anthonsed  Venion : — 

(l)  Pica  type.     Second  Edition,  with  Marginal  Retmnces. 

Dnny  3vo.  dotli,  loi.  6J. 
(1)  Long  Prinier  type.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  41,  M. 
(3)  Tbe  same,  on  wiitiog  paper,  irith  wide  margin,  doth,  tgi. 

The  Parallel  New  Testament,  Greek  and  Eng- 


doth,  iM.  fd. 

Tit  Raiisid  VtrsioK  is  llu  joint  property  of  tit  UnivtriiHis  of  Oxford 
and  Camiridge. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  in  Gothic,  according  to 

the  translation  made  by  WnllilB  in  the  Fourth  CcDtnry.  Sited 
with  a  Grammatical  Introduction  and  GJossarial  Index  by  W.  W. 
Skeat,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  doth.  4/- 

Canon  Muratorianus :   the  earliest  Catalogue 

of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  Edited  with  Notes  and  * 
Facsimile  of  the  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Ubrary  at  Milan,  by  S.  P. 
Tr^elles,  LLJD.     1867.  4to.  dolh,  101.  fid. 


VAIBSBS  OF  THE  CHUBOH,  fto. 
St.  Athattasius:    Orations  against  the  Artans. 

With  an  Account  of  his  Life  by  William  Bright,  D.D.     1873. 
Crown  Svo.  dolh,  91. 

St.Athanasius:  Historical  Writings,  according 

to  the  Benedictine  Text  With  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright 
D.D.     1S81.    Crown  Sto.  doth,  iw.  M. 

St,  Augustine :  Select  Anti-Pelagian  Treatises ^ 

and  vac  Ad*  of  the  Secottd  Coondl  of  Orange.    With  in  lutro- 
duction  by  William  Bri^it,  D.D.    Crown  Svo.  doth,  9t. 
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The  Canons  of  ike  First  Pour  General  Councils 

ofNicaeo.  CoDsUnlinople,  Ephcsiis,uid  Chalcedon.  1877.  Cromi 
Svo.  doth,  II.  6if. 

Notes  on  the  Canons  of  the  First  Four  General 

CamKiU.  By  WillUm  Brigiit,  D.D.  18S1.  Crom  Svo.  doth, 
51.  W. 

Cyrilli  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  in  XII  Pro- 

pkeUu.    Edidit  P.  E.  Fnsejr,  A.M.    Tomi  II.    iSiSS.  Svo.  clotli, 

1/.  IS. 

Cyrilli  A  rchiepiscopi  A  lexandrini  in  D.  foanms 

EvoM^Hum.  AcMdant  Fiagmenlii  Vaiia  necnon  TracUtua  ad 
Tibenum  Diaconum  Duo.  Edidit  poit  Aubertam  F.  £.  Fuley, 
A.M.    Tomi  III.     1871.  Svo.  a/.  51. 

Cyrilli  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  Commentarii 

in  Luctu  EvaiKilium  quM  saperautit  Syriace.  E  MSS.  apud  Mtu. 
Britui.  edidit  R.  Payne  Smith.  A.M.     1858.  410.  doth.  IJ.  tt. 

The  same,  translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A. 

t  voU.  1859.  8vo.  doth,  141. 

Ephraemi  Syri,    Rabulae    Episcopi    Edesseni, 

BaUei,  Blioramque  Open  Select*.  E  Codd.  Syn»di  MSS  in 
Museo  BritaQDico  et  Bibliotheca  Bodleiuia  uservatit  prinuB  edidit 
J.  J.  Oveibedc     1865.  8to.  doth,  l/.  K. 

Eusebius'   Ecclesiastical  History,  according   to 

the  text  of  Barton,  with  an  Tatioductiou  by  William  Bright,  D.D. 
1881.  Crown  Svo.  doth,  81.  M. 

Irenaeus:    The  Third  Book  of  St.  Irenaetts, 

Bishop  of  Lyons,  against  Heresin.  With  short  Notes  and  a 
Glossary  by  H.  Deane,  B,D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  CoUefie,  Oxfotd. 
1S74.  Ciown  Sto.  doth,  ft.  6d. 

Patrum  Apostolicorunt,  S.  dementis  Romani, 

S.  I^utii,  S.  Folycaipi,  qnae  sopersunL  Edidit  GmL  Jacobson, 
S.TjJt.    Tomi  n.    Fourth  Editioo,  1863.  Svo.  doth,  il.  it. 

Socratei   Ecclesiastical   History,    according   to 

the  Text  of  Hussey,  with  an  IntrodDCtioD  by  William  Blight,  D.D. 
1878.  Ciown  Svo.  doth,  ji  6<f. 
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EOOLESIASTICAL  niSTOBY,  BIOQBAFHY,  fto. 

Baedae  Historia  Ecdesiastica.  Edited, with  E.ns- 

lUhNotet.byG.  H.  Mobeil}',  M.A.  iSSt.  Crown  8n>.  doth.  lot.  SiT. 

Bright  {W.,  D.D.).    Chapters  of  Early  EngUsk 

Chnich  Hiltor^.     1878.  8to.  dolb,  \u. 

Burners   History  of  the   Reformation   of  the 

Church  of  England.  A  new  Edition.  Carefnttjr  revUcd,  vid  the 
Records  collated  with  the  on'ginalx,  by  N.  Vocock,  M.A.  7  vols. 
1M5.  8vo.  Friet  riduetd  ta  ll.  loi. 

Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  relating- 

to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Edited,  after  Spelman  and  WiUcinx, 
by  A.  W.  HaddBD,  B.D.,  and  W.  Stubbs,  MA.,  Regius  Fiofessor 
of  Modem  History,  Oxford.  Vols.  I.  and  IIL  1869-71.  Medium 
Sto.  cloth,  each  i'.  it. 

Vol.  II.  Part  I.  1873.  Medium  8to.  doth,  loi.  6if. 

Vol  II.  Palt  II.  1S78.  Church  of  Ireland;  MemoriaU  of  St. 
Ptttiidc.    Stiff  coTers,  31.  M. 

Hammond  {C.  EX      Liturgies,   Eastern   and 

tVattm.     Edited,  with  Introdnction,   Notes,   and   a   litnigical 
Glossary.     187S.  Crown  8vo.  dotb,  lot.  6d. 
An  Appendix  to  the  abore.     1879.  Crown  8vo.  paper  coven,  11. 6d. 

fohn.  Bishop  of  Ephesus.      The  Third  Part  of 

his  Ecclesiastical  Hiitoty.  [In  Sjriac.l  Now  firat  edited  % 
William  Cureton,  MA.     1853.  4to.  doth,  U.  iji. 

The  same,  translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A. 

1860.  Svo.  doth,  10). 

Monumenta  Ritualia  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae.  The 

occasional  Offices  of  the  Church  of  Enelond  according  to  the  old 
use  of  Salisbuiy  the  Prymer  in  English,  and  other  prayen  and 
fonns,  with  di^rtations  and  notes.  67  William  Maskell,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.     1881.  3  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  li.  loi. 

The  A  ncient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 

according  to  the  uses  of  Saram,  York,  Hereford,  and  Bango 
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The  Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Celtic  Church. 

ft-  F.  E.  Wairen,  B.D„  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Collet,  Oxford. 
1881.  8vo.  doth,  141. 

The  Leo/ric  Missal.     By  the  same  Editor.     In 

thePien. 

Records   of  the   Reformation.     The   Divorce, 

•S'7-'531-  Mostly  now  for  the  first  time  printed  from  MSS.  in 
the  BkitUh  Masennt  lad  other  libraries.  Collected  and  uruiged 
by  N.  Pocock,  MA.     1870,   %  vol*.  8vo.  cloth,  U.  161, 

Shirley  {TV.  W.).     Some  Account  of  the  Church 

in  tht  ApeitelU  Agt.     Second  Edition,  1874.  fc«p.  8vo.  cloth, 

Stuhbs  (IV.).     Registrum  Sacrum  Artglicanum. 

An  attempt  (o  exhibit  the  course  of  Episcopal  Succession  in  Eng- 
land.   1858.  small  4I0.  doth,  St.  &f. 


Eirai.I8H    THXOLOaT. 

Butler's  Works,  with  an  Index  to  the  Analogy. 

1  vols.      1874.  SVO.  dotb,  III. 

Butler's  Sermons.     8vo.  cloth,  5^.  dd. 
Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion.  8vo.  cloth,  5X.  dd. 
Heurtley's  Harmonia  Symbolical  Creeds  of  the 

Western  Church.     185S,  8vo.  cloth,  6i.  6<f. 

HomiUes    appointed    to    be  read  in   Churches. 

Edited  by  J.  Griffiths,  M.A.     1859.  8vo.  doth,  7*.  6J. 

Hooker's  Works,  with  his  Life  by  Walton,  ar- 
ranged by  John  Keble,  MA.  Sixth  Edition,  1S74.  3  vol*.  8vo. 
doQi,  i;.  111.  6rf. 

Hooker's  Works;  the  text  as  arranged  by  John 

Keble,  M.A.    2  vols.     1875.  Svo.  doth,  iii. 
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Pearson's  Exposition  of  the   Creed.      Revised 

and  coirectcd  by  E.  Burton,  D.D.  ^th  Editioa,  it'll-  tio-  doth. 


Waterland's   Review    of  the   Doctrine  of  the 

Euckariit,  witli  a  Frefacc  by  tbe  prtseot  Bi*bop  of  I.aodon.    iSSo. 
Crown  8vo,  doth,  6i.  6d. 

Wheatly's  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common 

Prayir.    A  new  Edition,  )S4<S.  8vo.  cloth,  fii. 

Wyclif.     A   Catalogue  of  the  Original  Works 

e/John  Wyclif,  by  W.  W.  Shirley,  D.D.     1865.  flvo.  doth,  jt  6dl 

Wyclif    Select  English  Works.    By  T.  Arnold, 

M.A,    3Vol«.     1869-1871.  8to.  doth.    Priu  nJuad  to  U.  it. 

Wyclif    Trialogus.    With  the  Supplement  now 

liislediled.    By  Gotthard  Lediler.   1869  Svo.  clolh.  Prittrniatil 


HISTOBIOAI.   AITD    DOCVBIBIfTiEY  WOBKS. 
British  Barrows,  a  Record  of  the  Examination 


Britton.     A  Treatise  upon  the  Common  Law  of 

fn^ftiiKi/,  composed  by  order  of  King  EdwBid  I.  The  French  Text 
carefully  levited,  with  an  Ene;Ush  TranslBtion,  Introduction,  and 
Notes,  by  F.  M.  Nidiols,  M.A.  1  vols.  1865.  Royal  Svo.  doth, 
i;.  t<Si. 

Clarendon's    {Edw,  Earl  of)   History    of  the 

Retellittt  and  Civil  Wart  u  Englaikf.  7  *ok.  1839.  i8mo.  doth, 
il.  II. 

Clarendoiis   {Edw.   Earl  of)   History  of   the 

RtbdWm  and  Civil  Wara  in  England.  Also  his  Life,  written  by 
himself,  in  wlucfa  it  included  a  Continuation  of  bii  Hiitory  of  the 
Grand  RebellEoD.  With  copious  Indeies.  In  one  volamc,  royal 
Svo.  1841.  doth.  il.  II. 
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Cltnion's  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Hellenki.    1 8  5 1 . 

8w>.  doth,  U.  6d. 
Clinton's  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Romani.     1854. 

8»o.  cloth,  71, 

Freeman's    {E.  A.)   History  of  the    Norman 

Cmtqtust  ef  England;  its  Causa  uid  Kesnlts.  Iq  Sii  Volumet. 
Svo.  cloth,  5/.  91.  dd. 

Vols,  l-ll  together,  3rd  editloD,  1S77.  \\.  i6f. 

VoL  III,  3Dd  editioi],  1S74.  il.  ii. 

Vol.  IV,  ind  edition,  1875.  \l.  u. 

VoL  V,  1876.  I/.  11. 

Vol.  VI.    Index.    1879.  8vo.  doth,  lot.  6d. 

Freeman  {E.  A.).    The  Reign  of  William  Rufus 

and  the  Accession  of  Hnuy  the  Fiist.     1  voli.  Svo.  doth,  il.  161. 

GascoigTie's     Theological    Dictionary    ("  Liber 

Veiitatnm"] :  Selected  Fassago,  illultraling  the  cooditioD  of 
Church  and  State,  1403-1458.  With  an  Tntrodnction  by  Jamea 
K.  ThoTold  Koger»,  M.P.    Small  4to.  cloth,  101.  61'. 

Magna  Carta,  a  careful   Reprint.     Edited  by 

W.  Stubbs,  M.A.,  R^iui  Piofesior  of  Modem  History.  1879. 
4to.  stitched,  II. 

Olaf.    Passio  et  Miracula  Beati  Olavi.    Edited 

from   a   Twelfth-Centnr;  MS.  in  the  IJhnirT  of  Cocpiu  Chriiti 
"  "         liford,  with  an  IntroductioD   and  Noti      '      ^    .    t  1. 
>f.A.    Small  4to.  stiff  M 


lloUege,  Oxford,  with  an  IntroductioD   and  ^otes,  by  Frederick 
Metcalle,  M.A.     "      " 

Protests  of  the  Lords,   including  those  which 


Rogers's  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in 

Engluid,  A.D.  1159-1793. 

Vols.  I  and  II  (ii59-i4eo).  1866.  8to.  doth,  il.  w. 
Vol*.  Ill  and  IV  (1401-1S8]).  1S81.  B*n.  doth,  tt.  loi. 
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Sturlunga  Saga,  including  the  Islendinga  Saga 

of  Lawman  Starli  Thordsson  and  olher  noHcs.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Gudbi«nd  Vigf&ssoD.    In  i  vols.     1S7S.  Svo.  doth,  a/,  ii. 

Two  of  the  Saxon    Chronicles  parallel,  with 

Snpi^cmentarr  Extracts  from  the  Others.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  knd  >  GlossariAl  Index,  b;f  J.  Earle,  M.A.  1865. 
Svo.  cloth,  161. 

Statutes  made  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 

for  the  College!  and  Halls  therein,  by  the  University  of  Oxford 
Commisaonets.     1881.    8vo.  clolb,  13s.  6d. 

Also  ■eparBtelr. 

Statutes  Tnadefor  the  University  of  Oxford.  2S. 
Statutes    made  for    the    Colleges    of   Oxford. 

Statuta  Universitatis  Oxoniensis.     i88a.     Svo. 

The  Studenfs  Handbook  to  the  University  and 

CeUigts  tf  Oi^ord.  Sxth  Edition.  1881.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
doth,  at.  f>d. 


UATHEUATICS,  FHYSIOAI.  80ISN0S,  fto. 

Astronomical  Observations  made  at  the  Uni- 
versity Observatory,  OiCord,  nndcr  the  direction  of  C.  Pritchard, 
H.A.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy.  No.  I.  1S78.  Royal  Svo. 
paper  covers,  31.  W. 

Treatise  on  Infinitesimal  Calculus.    By  Bartho- 
lomew Price,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  ofNatural  Philosophy,  Oxford. 
VoL  I,  DiKerential  Calculns.   Second  Edition,  Svo.  cloth,  141. 6ff. 
Vol.  II.   Integral  Calculns,  Calculus  of  Variations,  and  Differeolial 

Equations.     Second  Edition,  1865.  Svo.  cloth,  181. 
Vol.  111.   Statics,  iududing  Attractions;  Dynamics  of  a  Material 

Particle.    Second  Edition,  186S.  8to.  cloth,  i6i. 
Vo).  IV.  Dynamics  of  Material  Systems;  together  with  a  chapter 

on  Theoretical  Dynamics,  by  W.  P.  Donkm,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  iSCi. 

Svo.  cloth,  161. 
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Rigauils   Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men  of 

the  lylh  Century,  wilh  TibU  of  Contents  by  A.  de  Morgan,  uid 
Index  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rignad,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.     1  vols.  1641-1861.  Svo.  cloth,  iSi.  6d. 

Vesuvius.      By  John   Phillips,   M.A.,   F.R.S., 

ProlesMr  of  Geology,  Oxford.     1869.  Crown  Svo.  doth,  i<w.  6d. 

Geology    of  Oxford   and   the    Valley    of  the 

Thames.    By  the  same  Author.    1871.  Svo.  doth.  iii. 

Synopsis    of   the    Pathological    Series    in    the 

Oxford  Museum.  By  H.  W.  AcUnd,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  1S6;.  Svo. 
doih,  ».  6^ 

Thesaurus  Entomologicus  Hopeianus,  or  a  De- 
scription of  the  rarest  Insects  in  the  Collection  given  to  the 
Univerdty  by  the  Rev.  Willtam  Hope.  Bv  J.  O.  Westwood.  M,A„ 
F.L.S.     with  40  Plates.    1874.  Small  folio,  half  morocco,  7/.  im. 

Text-Book  of  Botany,  Morphological  and  Phy- 

sielogUal.  By  Di.  Julias  Sachs,  Professor  of  Bolanj  in  the  tfid- 
veisity  ofWiinburg.  A  New  Edition.  Tnmslated  by  S.H.  Vines, 
M.A.    i88j.    Royal  Svo.  li.  Hi.  6rf. 

yohannes  Miiller  on  Certain  Variations  in  the 

Vocal  Organs  of  the  Passeres  that  have  hitherto  escaped  notice. 
Translated  by  F.  J.  BelL  B.A.,  and  edited  with  an  Appendix,  bj 
A.  H.  Ganod,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  Plate*.  1S78.  410.  paper 
coven,  71.  6d. 


HISCEIJiAnEOTTS. 

Bacofi's  Novum  Organum.     Edited,  with  Eng- 
lish notes,  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.     1855.  Svo.  cloth,  91. 6d. 

Bacon's  Novum  Organum.     Translated  by  G. 

W.  Kitchin,  M.A.     1855.  Svo.  cloth,  91.  bd.    (See  also  p.  3S.) 

The  Works  of  George  Berkeley,  D.D.,  formerly 


lop  of  Cloyne ;   inclnding  many  of  his  writlDga  hitherto 
liahcd.     With  Prefac        -  -■  "  •  ■     • 

:  and  PhiloBophy,  by , 
1S71.  Svo.  cloth,  I/.  iSi. 


published.     With  Prefaces,  Annotations,   and  an  Account  of 


fe  and  PhiloBophy,  by  Alexander  Cainpbcll  Fraser,  M.A.   4  vols. 

\1\.  Svo.  cloth,  I/.  181. 

Tkt  Lift,  Ltlltrs,  Sic.     I  vd.  doth,  i6t.    (See  alto  p.  38.) 
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The  Logic  of  Hegel;  translated  from  the  En- 
cyclopaedia of  the  Philosophical  Sdenc««.  With  Frol^omena  by 
Willism  WalUce,  M.A.     1S74.  8to.  cloth,  141. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.    A  new  Edition, 

withNotes,byJ.E.Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.   1  toIi.  iSSo.  cloth,  an. 

A  Course  0/  Lectures  on  Art,  delivered  before 

the  UDEvcTsity  of  Oxford  in  Hilary  Teim,  1870,  by  John  Rnsliia, 
M.A,  Slade  Professor  of  Fme  Art.    8vo.  cloth,  &. 

Aspects  0/  Poetry;    being  Lectures   delivered 

at  Oxford  by  John  Campbell  Shairp,  LL.D.,  Profesnr  of  Poetry, 
Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  loi.  td. 

A  Critical  Account  of  the  Drawings  by  Michel 

Anrilo   and  Raffitdlo   in  llu   VaivrBly  GaUtrits,   Oxford.     By  J. 
C.  KobinsOQ,  FS.A.     1B70.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4J. 

Catalogue  of  the  Castellani  Collection  of  AnH- 

juilies  in  Iht  VnivTiily  GaSlirin.  Oxford.     By  W.  S.  W.  Vanz,  VLA... 


F.R.S.    Crown  Bvo.  stiff  cover,  11 


^e  ^smtts  aSoobs  of  tj^e  £asi. 


Vol.  I.  The  Upanishads.  [Translated  by  F.  Max 
Miiller.]  Fart  I.  The  A'^iadogya-npanishad,  The  Talavakfiia- 
npanUbad,  The  AitBreyafirany&a,  The  KaoEhttaki-brShnuuM- 
npanishad,  and  The  V^f&saneyi-M»thit&.upaiiiihad.  Svo.  cloth, 
101.  6iJ. 

Vol.  II.  The  Sacred  Laws   of  the  Aryas,  as  taught 

in  the  Schools  of  Apastamba,  Gautama.  V3sish/Aa,  and  Bandh&yana. 

B'raDElatcd  by   Prof.   Georg  Biihler.]     Part  I,  itpastamba  and 
■utama.    Svo.  doth,  loi.  6d. 

Vol.  III.    T/u  Sacred  Books  of  China.     The  Texts 

of  ConfQdaniBm.  [Translated  by  James  Legge.]  Parti.  The  Shfl 
King.  The  Kelicious  portions  of  tbe  Shih  King,  and  The  HuSo 
King.    8to.  doUi,  iii.&f. 
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Vol.  IV.  The  Vendtddd.  Translated  by  James 
Dannesteter.    8vo.  doth,  loi.  6d. 

Vol.  V.  The  Bundahis,  Bahman   Ya^t,  and  Shdyasi- 

Id-SkSyast.     PiUari  Teils,  Part  J.     Translated  by  E.  W.  West. 
Svo.  clotb,  \%i.  6d. 

Vols.  VI   and   IX.    The   Qur'dn.      Parts   I  and  II. 

Translated  by  Professor  E.  H.  Palmer.    Svo.  cloth,  »lj. 

Vol.  VII.    The    InstiluUs    of    Vishnu.     Translated 

by  Professor  Juliu*  Jolly.     Svo.  cloth,  los.  6d. 
Vol.  VIII.    The    Bhagavadgtid,   Sanatsugdttya,    and 
Anygtid.    Truulated  by  KlsbinSth  Trimbok  Tekng.    8vo.  doth. 

Vol.  X.  The  Dkammapada,  translated  by  Professor 
F.Max  Miiller;  and  Thi  Sulla  Nip&ta,  traosUted  by  Proreasor 
Fausboll ;  being  Canonical  Books  of  the  Buddhists.  Svo.  cloth, 
Io>.(n/. 

Vol.  XI.  Ths  Mahdparinibhdna  Sutta,  The  Tevigga 

SuUa,  Tit  JffaAdiudasiana  Sulla,  Tie  DAamma-KaiiafifiaBa/lana 
Sulla.     Translated  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.    Svo.  cloth,  loi.  M. 

Vol.  XII.  The  Satapatka-Brdhmaaa.  Translated 
by  Professor  Eggeling.    Vol.  I.    8vo.  doth,  us.  6d. 

Vol.  XIII.  The  Pdtimokkha.  Translated  by  T.  W. 
Rhys  Davids.  Tit  MaiSvagga,  Part  1.  TiansUted  by  Di.  H. 
Oldenberg.     Svo.  doth,  loi.  id. 

Vol.  XIV.  The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas,  as  taught 

in  the  Schools  of  Visish/jia  aod  Baudh£yana.    Tran^ted  t^  Pro- 
Uasot  QtoJg  Biihier.    Svo.  doth,  lOr.  6j. 

Vol.  XVI.  The  Yi  King,  with  an  Appendix  on  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Scholars  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  professedly  derived 
from  the  Yt.    Translated  by  James  Legge.    Svo.  cloth,  lor.  td. 

Vol.  XVII.    The  Malidvagga,  and  "Kullavagga.     Part 

JI.   TraoslatedbyT.W.  Rhys  Davids  and  Dr.  H.  Oldenberg.   Svo. 
doth.  loi'.  td. 

Vol.  XVIII.  The  Dddistdn-t  Dinik,  and  Epistles  of 
MdnOiVihar.  Pahlavi  Teils,  Part  TI.  Translated  by  E.  W.  We«t. 
Svo.  cloth,  \is.  6d. 

Vol.  XIX,  The  Fo-sho-hing-isan-king.  Translated  by 
Santoel  Beal.    Svo.  doth,  tw.  6d. 
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Vol.  XXIII.     The  Zend-Avesta.    Part.  II.     The 

StrStais,  Yastt.  and  ifyiyh.     8vo.  cloth,  it».  6d. 

The  foUowiDg  Volnma  are  in  the  Preu: — 

Vol.  XV.    The   Upanishads.     Part    II.     Translated 

by  F,  M&i  MiUler. 

Vol.  XX.  The  Vdyu-Purdna.  Translated  by  Professor 
Bhandarluu,  of  Elphinstone  College,  Bombay. 


Vol.  XXII.     The  A\:drdn£a-Sitra.    Translated  by 

Piofeisor  Jacobi. 

^neclrota  Gxonfmsfa: 

OlBSBioal   Series.     Vol.    I.      Part    I.      The  English 

Manuscripts  ef  the  Niitmacketai  EtkUt,  described  in  relation  to 
Beltker's  Manuscript*  and  other  Sources.  By  J.  A.  Stewart,  M.A., 
Cluficiil  Lecturer,  Christ  Church.    Snlall  4to.  31.  6d. 

Classioal  Series.  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  Nonius  Mar- 
ccllus,  de  Compeadiosa  Doctiina,  Harleian  MS.  STig.  Collated 
by  J.  H.  Oaiont,  M.A.,  Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church.  Small 
4to.  3J.  6rf. 

OlasBioal  Series.  Vol.  I.  Part  III.  Aristotle's  Physics. 
Book  VII.  Collation  of  variooi  US5.;  with  an  Introduction 
by  R.  Shnte,  M.A.    Small  4I0.  v. 

Semitio  Series.  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  Commentary  on 
Etra  and  Nlhtmiah.  By  Rabbi  Saadtah.  Ediled  by  H.  J.  Mathewi, 
M.A.,  Exeter  College,  Oxfocd.    Small  4to.  31.  6<f. 

Aryan  Series.  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  Buddhist  Texts 
fram  Japan.     Edited  by  F.  Max  Muller.    Small  ^to.  31.  61/. 

HediaeTal    and    Uodern    Series.     Vol.   I.     Fart   I. 

Sinmmia  Bartkolemii;  A  Glossary  from  a  Fourteenth-Centorv 
MS.  in  the  Library  of  Pembrolic  College,  Oxford.  Edited  by  J. 
L.  G.  Moivat,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  CoU^re;  Small  4(0. 
31.  M. 
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€[KttxiSiayi  l^xmt  ^jems 


The  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  having  undertaken 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  vorks,  chiefly  educational,  and 
entitled  the  itlarntbini  f^tnu  Sitmt,  have  published,  or  have 
in  preparation,  the  following. 

Tho«*  to  wMoh  prloBi  are  attaohed  aro  alraadr  pnbliahod ;  tho 
othan  aro  In  pnpanttioii. 

I.  EzraLisH. 

A  First  Reading  Book.     By  Marie  Eichens  of 

Berlin;   and  ediled  by  Anae  J.  Cloo^    Extra  fnp.  Svo.  stiff 

COT  era,  4<^. 


I. 


Oxford  Reading  Book,   Part 

ChildrcD.    Eitn  Uxp.  Sto.  stiff  coren,  id. 

Oxford  Reading  Book,   Part  II.      For  Junior 

Classo.     Extra  fcap.  8to.  itiET  coven,  &/. 

An  Elementary  English  Grammar  and  Exercise 

Book.  By  O.  W,  Tancock,  M.A.,  Head  Muter  of  Norwich  School. 
Secood  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Sro.  doth,  it.  6d. 

An  English  Grammar  and  Reading  Book,  for 

Lower  ForcM  in  Classical  Schools.  By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  Norwich  School.  Thiid  Edition.  Eitia  fcap. 
Svo,  cloth,  j».  M. 

Typical  Selections  from  the  best  English  Writers, 

with   Introductory  Notices.    Second  Edition.    In  Two  Volume*. 
Extra  fcap.  Bvo.  cloth,  ji.  6d.  tjuib. 
Vol.  L  Latimer  to  Berkeley.  Vol.  11.  Pope  to  Macanlay. 

The  Philology  of  the  English   Tongue.     By  J. 

Earle,  M.A.,  fonnerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  ProfetBor  of 
Anglofaxon,  Oxford.     Third  Editittt,     Extra  fcap.  8to.  doth. 
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A  Book  for  the  Beginner  in  Anglo-Saxon.     By 

Jolu)  EbtIc,  M.A.,  Profesior  of  Anglo-Suon,  Ozfoid.  Second 
Editioa.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  doth,  u.  6d. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.     In  Prose  and  Verse. 

With  Grammaticil  Introdnction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  B;  Heniy 
Sw«et,  M.A.    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Sro.  doth,  St.  bd. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Primer,  with  Grammar,  Notes, 

uid  Glossary.   B;  the  same  Author.    Extm  fcap.  Zva.  cloth,  is.  6J. 

The  Ormulum ;  with  the  Notes  and  Glossary 

of  Dr.  R.M,  White.  Edited  by  Re».R,  Holt,  M.A.  1878.  i  vols. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  >ii. 

Specimens  of  Early  English.  A  New  and  Re- 
viled Edition,  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossaiial  Index, 
By  R.  Morris,  LL.D.,  and  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 

Part  L     From  Old  English  Homilies  to  King  Horn  (ij>.  jijo 

to  AJ],  1300).     Extra  fcap,  Svo.  cloth.  9s. 
Part  n.    From  Robert  of  Gloncester  to  Gower  (a.d.  119S  to 
A.0. 1393).    Second  Edition. .  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ctoth,  Ji.6d. 

Specimens    of   English    Literature,    from    the 

'  PloDghmans  Ciede '  to  the  '  Shepheardes  Calender '  (A.n.i394to 
A.D.  1579).  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossaiial  Index.  By 
W,  W.  Skeat,  MA,    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  doth,  7*.  6d. 

The   Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers   the 

Plovman,  by  William  Langland.  Edited,  with  Notes,  \ij  W.  W. 
Skeat,  M.A.    Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  doth.  41.  fid. 

Chaucer.     The  Prioresses   Tale;   Sir  .Thopas; 

The  Monkcs  Tale ;  The  Clerkes  Tale ;  The  Squieres  Taie.  4e. 
Edited  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  cloth,  41.  id. 

Chaucer.      The    Tale  of  Ike  Man  of  Lawe ; 

»4  The  Pardoneres  Tale ;  The  Second  Noones  Tale ;  The  Chanouns 
Yemaimes  Tale.  By  the  same  Editor.  Second  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.   Svo.   doth,  4i.  6rf,    (See  also  p.  10.) 
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Old  English  Drama,     Marlowis  Tragical  His- 

loiy  of  Dr.  Fanstos,  uid  Greene's  HoDourable  Histoiy  of  Friar 
Bacon  and  Friar  Bnnea)'.  Edited  b;p  A.  W.  Ward,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  HUtoi7  and  English  Literature  in  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
1S78.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  doth,  gi.  6if. 

Marlowe.     Edward  II.      With    Introduction, 

Notes,  &c.  By  O.  W.  Tani»ck,'M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Norwich 
School.    ExUa  fcap.  Sto.  doth,  3s. 

Shakespeare.     Hamlet.    Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark, 

M.A.,  and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.    Extra  fcap,  Bvo.  stiff  covers,  ii. 

Shakespeare.      Select    Plays.      Edited    by   W. 

Aldis  Wright,  MA.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  coven. 
The  Tempest,  i<.  6^.  King  Lear,  k.  6d. 

As  Von  Like  It,  11.  U.  AMidsnimner  Night's  Dream,  n.M. 

Julias  Csssar,  at.  Coriolanus,  at.  &f. 

Richard  the  Third,  ai.  6<f.  Henry  the  Fifth,  it. 

Twelfth  Night    In  Ike  Prtst.    (For  otter  Plays,  see  p.  »o.> 

Milton.     Areopagitica.    With  Introduction  and 


Bunyan.    Holy  War.     Edited  by  E.  Venables, 

M.A.    Id  the  Press.    (See  also  p.  11.) 

Lockds  Conduct  of  the  Understanding.     Edited, 

with  Introduction,  Notes,  fltc„  by  T.  Fowler,  M.A.,  Profeuor  of 
Logic  in  the  UiUTeraity  of  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  cloth,  1: 

Addison.  Selections  from  Papers  in  the  Spec- 
tator. With  Notes.  By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.,  University  Cdlege. 
Extra  fcap.  Bvo.  cloth,  41.  W. 

Burke.     Four-  Letters    on    the    Proposals   for 

Peace  with  the  Regidde  Dii     '  *  ~  — '    " 

trodndion  and  Notes,  by  E. 
cloth,  j(.    (See  also  p.  >i.) 
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Al«o  th«  foUowing  In  p^por  oovtaa  :— 
Goldsmitk.      The  Deserted  Village.     2d. 
Gray.    Elegy  and  Ode  on  Eton  College,     id. 
yoknson.     Vanity  of  Human    Wishes.     With 

Notes  b7  E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.     t^. 

Keats.     Hyperion,   Bbok  I.     With   Notes   by 

W.  T.  Arnold,  B.A.    ^i. 

Milton.     With  Notes  by  R.  C.  Browne,  M.A. 

Lyddu,  Jif.      L'All^To,  %d.       n  Penieroto,  ^      Comiu,  ^d. 
&mion  AgtmistcB,  6A 

Parnell.     The  Hermit.  '  2d. 

Scott.    Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.    Introduction 

and  Ctnto  I.  with  Prebce  uid  Notei  by  W.  Minlo,  MA.    M 

A  SERIES  OF  EiraLISH  CLASSICS, 

Dedgned  to  meet  the  want*  of  Btudesta  In  BaglUh  Idtar*> 
tare,  by  tlie  late  BeT.J.  B.BIIS1'W3B,K.A.,  of  Queen's  Colles«, 
Oxford,  and  Frofeaior  of  Bnsllali  Iilterktnro  at  Sine's  OoHege^ 


1.  Chaucer.      The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury 

ToIm  ;  The  Knightei  Tde  ;  The  Nnme  Prestes  Tale.  Edited  by 
R.  Monis,  Editor  of  SpeeimenB  of  Early  English,  &c,  ftc  Sixth 
Edition.    Extra  leap.  8vo.  cloth,  ai.  f>d.    (See  also  p.  iS  ) 

2.  Spenser's  Faery  Queene.     Books   I   and   II. 

Daignedchiefly  for  the  nee  of  Schools.  With  iDtrodnctioD,  Notes, 
aod  GlosMuy.    By  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A. 

Book  I.     Eighth  Edition.    Extta  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  ii.  6d. 

Book  IL    Sixth  Edition.    Eitra  fcap.  Svo.  doth,  ii.  6^. 

3.  Hooker.   Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I.   Edited 

by  R.  W.  Chorch,  MA.,  Dean  of  St.  Fanl's ;  formeily  Fellow  of 
Oriel  Collie,  Oxford.   Second  Edition.   Extra  fcap.  Svo.  doth,  u, 

4.  Shakespeare.     Select  Plays.     Edited  by  W. 

G.  Clark,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  Trinity  Collie,  Cambrid^ ;  and  W. 
Aldii  Wright.  MA.,  Trinity  CoUeK^  Cambridge.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  (tiffcovera. 

I.  The  Merdiant  of  Venice;  11. 
II.  Richard  the  Second,  it.  6d. 
UL  Macbeth.    II.  6d.    (For  other  Flays,  lee  p.  19.) 
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5.  Bacon. 

I.  Advsncemoit  at  Learning.     Edited  b?  W.  Aldii  Wright 

MA.    Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  avo.  doth,  41.  &f. 
II.  The  Eiun,      With  Introdaclioii   and   Notei.      By  J.  R. 
Thtmfield,   M.A.,  Fellow   and  foimerlj  Tntor  of  Jetni 
College,  Oxford.     In  Preparatitm. 

6.  Milton.     Poems.     Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne, 

M.A.     1  vola.    Fifth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  doth,  61.  ^. 
Sold  wparatel;.  Vol.  I.  4<.;  Vol.  II.  31.    (See  also  p.  10.) 

7.  Dryden.      Select   Poems.      Stanzas   on   the 

Death   of  Olivei  Cromwell ;    Astrsea  Redux  ;   Annns  Mirabilis  ; 
Absalom  and  Achitophcl;    Religio  Laid;    The  Hind   and  the 


8.  Bunyan.       The  Pilgrim's  Progress,    Grace 

Abontiding,  Relation  of  the  Impriioiuneot  of  Mr.  John  Bunjan. 
Edited,  with  Biographical  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  Venabltf, 
M.A.     1879.    Extra  fcap.  Bvo.  doth,  51. 

9.  Pope.     With  Introduction    and  Notes.     By 

Maik  Fattison,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Xjncoln  College,  Oxfofd. 

I.  Essay  an  Man.     Sixth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Sto.     Ii.  6if. 

IL  Satires  and  Einstlei.    Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  11. 

10.  Johnson.      Rasselas ;    Lives   of  Pope  and 

Dryden.  Edited  by  Alfred  Mitncs,  BA.  (London),  late  SdioUr  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oifoid.    Extra  fcap.  Sto.  doth,  41.  6d. 

11.  Burke.     Select  Works.     Edited,  with   In- 

trodnctioa  and  Notes,  by  E.  I.  Payne,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Ion, 
Banister-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford. 

L  Thoughts  00  the  Present  Discontents;  the  two  Speeches  <» 
America.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  doth,  41.  6(£, 
IL  Reflectioiu   on   the    French   Revolnlion.    Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  doth,  gt.    (See  also  p.  19.) 

12.  Cowper.     Edited,  with  Life,  Introductions, 

and  Notes,  by  H.  T.  Griffith,  BA.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford. 

I.  The  Didactic  Poems  of  1 781,  with  Selections  ftom  the  Minor 

Pieces,  a.d.  1779-1783.     Extra  (cap,  Svo,  cloth,  Jt. 
II.  The  Task,  with  Tirodniom,  and  Selectioiu  from  the  Minor 
Poemi^  Aj>.  1784-1799.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  doth,  31. 
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u.  LATnr. 
An  Elemeniary  Latin  Grammar.     By  John  B, 

Allen,  M.A.,  Head  Mister  of  Feise  Gtanunsr  School,  CBmbridge. 
Thiid  EditioD,  Revised  and  Corrected.   Extra  foip.  Svo.  clotfa,  it.  &/. 

A  First  Latin  Exercise  Book.     By  the   same 

Author.    Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  doth,^.  6d, 

A  Second  Latin  Exercise  Book.     By  the  same 

Author.    Prtfaring. 

Anglice  Reddendo,  or  Easy  Extracts,  Latin  and 

Greek,  for  Unseeo  Transktion.  By  C.  S.  Jerram,  MA.  Second 
Edition,  Kensed  and  Enlarged.    Extra  fcap.  8to.  dath,  it.  6d. 

Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin.     For  the 

use  of  Passmen  and  otbera.  Selected  by  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A., 
Fellov  and  Tutor  of  Magdalen  Collie,  Oxford.  Fifth  Edition. 
Extia  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  ai.  6rf. 

First  Latin  Reader.      By  T,  J.  Nunns,  M.A. 

Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  J>. 

Second  Latin  Reader.     In  Preparation. 
Caesar.   The  Comtnentaries  (for  Schools).    With 

Note*  and  Maps.    By  Charles  E.  Moberly,  MA. 
Part  I.    Thi   Gallic   War.     Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo. 

doth,  4i.  hi. 
Part  IT.  Tki  Civil  War.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  doth,  jj.  6d. 
The  Civil  War.    Booli  1.    Eitra  fcap.  Svo.  doth,  is. 

Cicero.  Selection  of  interesting  and  descrip- 
tive passages.  With  Notes.  By  Henry  Wallbid,  M.A.  lo  three 
Puts.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  doth,  41.  bd.  Each 
Part  separately,  Ump,  11.  6d. 

Part  I.      Anecdotes  from  Gredan  and  Roman  History. 

Part  II.    Ometu  and  Dreams:  Beanties  of  Nature. 

Part  in,  Rome's  Rule  of  her  Proviucei. 

Cicero.     Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).     With 

Notes.  By  the  late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  and  E.  R.  Bernard, 
M.A.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  jj. 
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Cicero.    Select  Orations  (for  Schools).     With 

Note*.    BjrJ.  R.Kiiig,MA.    Extn  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  it.  &f. 

Cornelius  Nepos.      With    Notes.      By  Oscar 

Biowning,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Bro.  doth,  it.  6d. 

Livy.     Selections  (for  Schools).      With   Notes 

aod  Mapt.  B7  H.  LM-Wuner,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  Bvo.  In  PartE, 
limp,  each  11.  id. 

Part  I.     Th«  Caudine  Disaster. 

Part  IT.    Hannibal's  Campaign  in  Italy. 

Part  III.  The  Macedonian  War. 

Livy.     BooksV-VII,     With  Introduction  and 

Notes.    By  A.  R.  Clner,  B.A.    E«i«  fcap.  8td.  doth,  ji  6it 

Ovid.     Selections  for  the  use  of  Schools.  With 

Introductioas  and  Notes,  and  on  Appendix  on  the  Roman  Caleodar. 
By  W.  Ramsay,  M.A.  Edited  b/ G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Humanity,  Glasgow.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Bvo.  cloth, 
51.  <U. 

Pliny.     Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).     With 

Notes.  By  the  late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  and  E.  R.  Bernard,  MA. 
Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  jt. 


Catulli  Veronensis  Liber.     Iterum  recognovit, 

^omena  appendic 
ly  Svo.  cloth,  itit. 

A    Commentary  on   Catullus.      By   Robinson 

Ellis,  M.A.    1S76.    Demy  8to.  doth,  161. 
Catulli  Veronensis  Carmina  Selecta,  secundum 

lecognitionem  Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.   Extra  fcap.  8to.  cloth,  31.  6d. 

Cicero    de    Oratore.     With    Introduction   and 

Notes,  by  A.  S.  Wilkins,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Owens  CoU<£«, 
Manchester. 
Book  I.  1879.  Sto.  doth,  ti.        Book  II.  1881.  Svo.  doth,  51. 
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Cicero's  Philippic  Orations.     With  Notes.     By 

J.  R.  King,  U.A.     Second  Edidoo.     1379.    Std.  doth,  io>.  6J. 

Cicero.     Select  Letters.     With    English    Intro- 

dnctioni,  Notes,  uid  A|qiendicei.  Bj  Albert  Watson,  M.A.  Hiird 
Edition.     i88t.    Demy  Svo.  doth,  181. 

Cicero.    Select  Letters.    Text     By  the  same 

Editor.    Extra  fcap.  Sto.  doth,  ^. 

Cicero  pro  Cluentio.     With   Introduction  and 

Notes.  B;  W.  Ramiay.  MA.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Kunsaj,  M.A. 
Extra  fctp,  Svo.  doth,  35.  6rf. 

Horace.     With  a   Commentary.      Volume   I. 

The  Odes.  Carmen  Secoltire.  and  Epodes.  Bj  Edward  C.  Wide- 
ham.  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Wellington  CoUc^  Second  Edition. 
1877.    Demy  Svo.  doth,  lu. 

Horetce.    A  reprint  of  the  above,  in  a  size 

nitafale  lor  the  nie  of  Sdiools.    Eztia  fcap.  Sro.  cloth,  $1.  6d. 

Livy,  Book  I.     With  Introduction,  Historical 

- -    '  -..  Seeley.  M.A.,  Rq '      "    ' 

Third  Edition. 


Ovid.     P.    Ovidii  Nasonis  Ibis.      Ex   Novis 

Codidbna  Edidit.  Scholia  Vetera.  Comnxntarinm  cum  Piolego- 
mcnit  Appendice  lodice  addidit,  R.  Ellii,  A.M.  Demy  Bto. 
doth,  JM.  6d. 

Persius.      The  Satires.     With  a   Translation 

and  Commentary.  By  Jo^  Conington,  M.A.  Edited  by  Heniy 
Nettleehip,  MjV.    Second  Edition.     1874.    Svo.  dodi,  71.  6d. 

Virgil.    With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  T.  L. 

Papillon,  M.A..  Fellow  of  New  Collie,  Ozfoid.  Two  vols, 
crown  Svo.  doth,  loi.  64. 
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Selections  from  the  less  known  Latin  Poets.     By 

Ncsth  Pinder,  HA.    1S69.    Demy  8vo.  doth,  151. 
Fragments    and    Specimens   of   Early   Latin. 

with  Introductions  and  Notes.   1S74.  Bjr  John  Wordsworth,  M.A. 
Sto.  doth,  i8i. 

Tacitus.      The  Annals.      With    Essays    and 

Notes.    Preparing. 

Vergil:    Suggestions  Introductory  to  a  Study 

otthe  Aeoeid.    By  H.  Nettlethip,  NLA.    8vo.  lewed,  11.  id. 

Ancient  Lives  of  Vergil;  with  an  Essay  on  the 

Poems  of  Vereil.  hi  connection  with  his  life  and  Timet.    By 

H.  Netlleship,  M.A,    8to.  sewed,  »<. 

The  Roman  Satura:  its  original  form  in  con- 
nection with  its  Itteniy  development.  By  H.  Ncttlesbip,  M.A. 
8vo.  sewed,  11. 

A    Manual   of    Comparative    Philology.      By 

T.   L.  Papillon,  M.A.,  Fellaw  and   Lecturer  of  New  CoU^e. 


The  Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age.     By 

William  Young  SelUr,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Hnminity  in  the  Urn- 
versity  of  Edinbargh.    VikOlL.     1877.    Svo.  dotb,  141. 

The  Roman  Poets  of  the  R^mblic.   By  the  same 

Author.    New  Edition.  Kevised  and  Enlarged.     1S81.    8vo.  doth, 


HZ.    GBEEK. 

A   Greek  Primer,  for  the  use  of  beginners  in 

that  Language.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.CX., 
B^op  of  £.  Andrew*.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  doth,  li.  f>d. 

Graecae    Grammaticae    Rudimenta    in    usum 

Scfaolanim.  Anctore  Caiolo  Wordsworth.  DC.L.  Twentieth 
Edition,  iSSs.     iimo.  doth,  4s. 
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A  Greek-Englisk  Lexicon,  abridged  from  Llddell 

and  Scott's  4to.  edition,  chietlj  for  the  nse  of  Schools.  Nineteeoth 
Edition.  Carefully  Revised  (hiouehoDt.  1880.  Square  lamo. 
doth,  7j.  M. 

Greek    Verbs,  Irregular  and  Defective;  their 

fonn£,  meaning,  utd  quantity;  emtusj^g  nil  tbe  Tenses  used  by 
Greek  writers,  with  references  to  tbe  passages  in  which  they  are 
found.  By  W.  Veitch.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Syo.  cloth,  lot.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Greek  A  ccentuaiion[ior  S(^\oo\^: 

abridged  from  his  larger  work  by  H.  W.  Chandler,  M.A.,  Waynflete 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Oxford.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  doth.  11.  6d. 

A  Series  of  Gradtiated  Greek  Readers : — 

Jnrst  Greek  Reader.    By  W.  G.  Rushbrooke, 

M.L.,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Second 
Classical  Master  at  the  City  of  London  Sdiool.  Second  Edition, 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Second  Greek  Reader.      By  A.  M.  Bell,  M.A. 

Exlia  fcap.  8vo.  doth,  31.  6d. 

Third  Greek  Reader.     I  n  Preparation. 
Fourth   Greek  Reader;   being  Specimens  of 

ami  Dialtctt.  With  Introductions  and  Notes,  By  W.  W. 
Meny,  M.A..  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  doth.  ^.  6d. 

Fifth    Greek  Reader.      Part    I.      Selections 

from  Gteelc  Epic  and  Dramatic  Poetry,  with  Introductions  and 
Notes.    By  E»dyn  Abbott.  M.A.,  FeUow  of  Balliol  College. 
Extra  fcap.  Evo.  doth,  4^.  6d. 
Part  II.    By  the  same  Editor.    In  Preparation. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry ; 

being  a  Collection  of  the  finest  passa^  in  the  Greek  Classic  Poets, 
with  Introductory  Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Oriel  Collt^e,  Oxford.    Extra  fcap.  8to.  dolh.  Si.  6d. 

A  Golden  Treasury  of  Greek  Prose,  being  a 

collection  of  the  linest  passages  in  the  principal  Greek  Prose 
Writers,  with  Introdactoiy  Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wtight. 
M.A.,  and  J.  E.  L.  Shadwell,  MA.    Extra  fop.  Sio.  doth,  41.  6d. 
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Aeschylus.      Prometheus  Bound  (for  Schools). 

With  Introduction  and  Note*,  by  A.  O.  Pricltard,  MA,  Fellow  o( 
New  Cullege.    Exln  fcap.  Svo.  doth,  ». 

Aeschylus,      Agamemjwn.     With    Introduction 

and  Notes  by  Aithnr  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Tulor  of  Coipm  Christi 
College,  Oiford;  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Assistant  Master  of  Kugby  School.     Extra  fcap.  Gto.  doth,  3*. 

Aeschylus.    The  Choephoroe.   With  Introduction 

and  Notes  by  the  same  Editor.    Piepahng. 

Aristophanes.     In   Single   Plays,   edited,  with 

English  Notes,  Introduction^  &c,  l^  W.  W.  Meny.  M.A.  Extra 
fcap.  8to. 

The  Clouds,  it.  The  Acbamians,  11. 

Other  Plays  will  follow. 

Arrian.   Selections  (for  Schools).   With  Notes. 

By  J.  S.  FhUlpoltE,  B.C.L.,  Head  MaBtec  of  Bedford  School. 

Cebes,     Tabula.     With  Introduction  and  Notes 

by  C.  S.  Jciram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  gvo.  cloth,  u.  &f. 

Euripides.     Alcestis  (for  Schools).     By  C.  S. 

Jerram,  MA.    Extra  fcap.  Sto.  doth,  11.  M. 

Euripides.     Helena.     Edited  with  Introduction, 

Notes,  and  Critical  Appendix,  for  Upper  and  Middle  Fomti.  By 
C.  S.  jerram,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  31. 

Herodotus.    Selections  from.     Edited,  with  In- 

trodnction,  Notes,  and  a  Map,  by  W.  W,  Merry,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College.    £jitra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  ».  6d. 

Homer.     Odyssey,  Books  I-XII  {for  Schools). 

By  W.W.  Merry,  M.A.  Tvfeotyfourth  Thousand.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
doth,  41.  6d. 

Book  II,  Mpatately,  ii.  6J. 

Homtr.      Odyssey,    Books    XIII-XXIV    (for 

SdiooU).    By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  doth,  ji. 
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Homer.      Iliad,   Book   I   (for  Schools).      By 

D.  B.  UoDTo,  MA.    EEtn  fcxp.  8to.  doth,  u. 

Homer.     Iliad,    Books   VI   and   XXI.     With 

iDtrodaction  uid  Notes.  By  Herbert  Hulstooe,  M.A.,  late  Scftolar 
of  St.  Feter'*  Collie,  Cunbiidge.  Eitn  leap.  8vo.  doth,  it,  6d. 
Ckdi. 

Liiciatt.       Vera  Historia   (for   Sdiools).      By 

C.  S.  Jemm,  HA.  -  Extra  feap.  Sto.  dotli,  ii.  6i£ 

Plato.     Selections  (for  Schools).     Edited  with 

Notei  by  J.  Purvei,  MA.,  Fdlow  tnd  Ule  Lecturer  of  B«I1tol 
Collie,  Oxford.    Extn*  fcap.  Sto.  doth,  6<.  fuL 

Sophocles.  In  Single  Plays,  with  English  Notes, 

&c  By  Lewis  Campbdl,  M.A„  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uoiver- 
rity  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  Evelya  Abbott,  MA.,  B^ol  CoU^e, 
OaixA.    Extn.  fcap.  Sto.  limp. 

Oedipus  Tyrannus.    New  and  RcrUed  Edition,     u. 

Oedipos  Coloaent,        Anligone,  ii.  9^.  <«di. 

Ajai,        ElectiB,        TradiJiiiae,        Fhiloctetes,  is.  csdu 

Sophocles.     Oedipus  Rex:  Dindorf's  Text,  with 

Notes  by  the  pretent  Bishop  of  St.  David's.    Ext.  fcap.  Sto.  limp, 

Theocritus   (for   Schools).      With    Notes,      By 

H.  Kynaston,  M.A.  (late  Snow).  Head  Master  of  Cheltenham 
Coll<^.    Thiitl  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8to.  doth,  41.  6^. 

Xenophon.    Easy  Selections  (for  Junior  Classes). 

With  a  Vocabulary.  Notes,  and  Map.  By  f.  S.  PUllpoHs,  B.C.L., 
and  C.  S.  Jerram,  MA.  Third  Edition.  Eitra  &ap.  Sto.  doth, 
3..  6rf. 

Xenophon.    Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes 

and  Maps.  By  J.  S.  PMUpolts,  B.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Bedford 
School.    Fourth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8to.  doth,  31.  ^d. 

Xenophon.    Anabasis,  Book  II.     With  Notes 

and  Map.    By  C.  S.  Jeiran,  MA.    Extra  fcap,  Sto.  cIdA,  m. 
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AristotUs  Politics.    By  W.  L.  Newman,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  Balliol  Collq[e,  Oxford. 

Aristotelian  Studies,     I.   On  the  Structure  of 


Demosthenes  and  Aesehines.     The  Orations  of 

Demosth«n««  and  ..Cichinct  on  the  Crown.    Wilh  Introdncloiy 


Homer.     Odyssey,  Books  I-XII.     Edited  with 

English  Notes.  Appendices,  etc    By  W.  W.  Meir?,  MA.,  and  the 
late  James  Riddell,  MA.    1876.  Demy  Sro.  cloth,  161. 

Homer.    Iliad,    With  Introduction  and  Notes, 

Br  D-  B.  Monro,  M.A.,  Fcovost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.    Pre- 

A  Grammar  of  the  Homeric  Dialect,    By  D.  B. 

Monro,   M.A.,   Provoit    of  Oriel  College.      Demy    Svo.    doth, 

Sophocles.     The  Plays  and  Fragments.     With 

English  Notes  an'  ' ' — ' —  """"  ^  — '"  ■" """  *'  '    ■""" 

feeor  of  Greek,  Si 
Oxford.    3  vols. 


Sophocles,     The  Text  of  the  Seven  Plays.     By 

the  luDe  Editor.     Extra  fcap.  8to.  cloth,  41,  M. 

A  Manual  of  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions. 
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TV.   FRENCH. 
j4m    Etymological   Dictionary   of   the    French 

Language,  with  a  PreTace  od  the  Principles  of  French  Etymologr- 
By  A.  Bracbet.  Tr»D»kted  into  English  by  G.  W.  Kltchin,  MA. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  dolh,  71.  6<1. 


Bracket's  Historical  Grammar  of  the  French 

Langtuge.  TisnsUted  into  English  by  G.  W.  Kitdiin,  M.A. 
Foarth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  31.  &f. 

A    Short  History  of  French  Literature.     By 

Geoige  SaiBtsbnry,  M.A.    Crown  Sro.  cloth.  loi.  6<fL 

Specimens  of  French  Literature,  from  Villon  to 

Hugo.    Selected  and  arranged  by  the  same  Editor.    Prtparing. 

A  Primer  of  Fretich  Literature.     By  the  same 

Author.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  doth,  3t. 

Corneille's  Horace.     Edited  with   Introduction 

and  Notes  by  George  Saiotsbnry.    Eztnt  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  ti.  6d. 
Tranoh  ClaiBlDa,  Bdited  hj  anBTAVX  UASBON,  B.A. 

Corneille's  Cinna,  and  Moliiris  Les  Femmes 

Savaatet.    With  IiitrodDction  and  Nolei.    Extia  fcap.  Svo.  doth, 

3S.6d. 

Racinis  Androma^ue,  and  Corneill^s  Le  Men- 

tair.  With  Loais  Racine's  Life  of  his  Father.  Extra  fcap.  Sto. 
cloth.  1].  6d. 

Molilre's  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  and  Ra- 

Hne'i  AthalU.  With  Voltaire's  Life  of  Molitre.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
doth.  It.  6d. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Madame 

de  SiaigrU  and  her  chief  Contemporariei.  Inteaded  more  espedally 
for  Girls'  Schools.    Eitra  fcap.  8vo.  doth,  31. 

Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre,  by  Xavier  de 

Hiaittn;  Oarika.  by  Madame  de  Dunu;  La  Dot  de  Suiette,  by 
Fievie:  Les  Jumeaux  de  rH6tel  Conieitle.  by  Edmend  About; 
M^ventnres  d'uu  tcolier,  by  Rodetphe  Topffer.  Extra  fcap.  8to. 
doth,  31.  M. 
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Regnard's  Le  youeur  and  Brueys  and  Palo- 

prof  a  Ijt  Grondeat.    Extra  fcap.  Sto.  cloth,  it.  64. 

Louis  XIV  and  his  Contemporaries;  as  de- 
scribed in  Extracts  from  the  best  Memoiis  of  the  SevenCeenlh 
Century.  With  English  Note*,  Geoealogical  Tables,  &e.  E»tr« 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  IS.  6rf, 


T.    OEHKAIT. 

IiAiraS'B  Q«Tman  CouTBe.     B7  EHRMANN  IiANQ-li, 
TsKOher  of  Modem  ZiansuagoHi  ManctaBater : 

The  Germans  at  Home;  a  Practical  Introduc- 
tion to  Gennan  Conversation,  with  an  Appendix  containmg  the 
Essentials  of  German  Grainmar.    Second  Edition.    8to.  cloth, 


The  German  Manual;   a  German   Grammar, 

a  Readme  Book,  and  a  Handbook  of  Gennan  CoDvettatioD.    8to. 
cloth,  71.  W. 

A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.     8vo. 

cloth,  is.  6d. 

•Thla  '  OntunmMx '  ia  b  leprint  of  the  Onunmar  oontaliied  In 
■  The  Oorraaa  Manual,'  and.  In  thla  aeparate  form,  ia  In- 
tonded  for  the  nas  of  Btndenta  who  wish  to  make  them- 
•elrea  aoamdnted  with  Oerman  arammaT  ohteflr  for  the 
(mrpom  of  belns  able  to  re*d  Qennan  booka. 

German  Composition;   Extracts  from   English 

and  American  writers  for  Translation  into  Gennan,  with  Hinta 
for  Translation  in  footnote*.    In  the  Presl. 


Lessin^s  Laokoon.  With  Introduction,  Eng- 
lish Notes,  etc  By  A.  Hamann,  Phil.  Doc,  M.A.  EJrtra  fcap. 
Svo.  cloth,  if.  6d. 

Wilhelm  Tell.  A  Drama.  By  Schiller.  Trans- 
lated hito  English  Verse  by  E.  Hasne,  H.A.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
cloth,$t. 
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Goethe's  Egmont.    With  a  Life  of  Goethe,  Sec. 

Third  Editbo.    Extra  foip.  8to.  cloth,  jt. 

Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.  With  a  Life  of  Schiller; 

ta  historic*!  uid  critical  IntrodiictioD.  ATguments,  uid  a  complete 
Commeatarf.    Fourth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  doth,  31.  id. 

Lessin^s  Minna  von  Barnhelm.     A  Comedy. 

With  a  Life  of  Leasing,  Critical  Analyiis,  Complete  Commentai7. 
&C.    Fonrth  Edition.    Extra  icap.  Svo.  cloth,  31.  &/. 

Schiller's  Historische  Skissen;   EgmorUs  Leben 

nnd  Tod,  and  Belagenmg  von  Aotweipen.   Second  Edition.   Extf* 
leap.  Svo.  cloth,  31.  6d. 

Goethds  Ipkigenie  auf  Tauris.   A  Drama.  With 

a  Critical  Jntrodnction  and  Notei.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  31. 

Modem  German  Reader.   A  Graduated  Collec- 
tion of  FroEe  Extracti  from  Modem  German  writen : — 
Part  J.    With  English  Notes,  a  Grammatical  Appendix,  and  a  com- 
plete Vocabulaiy.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fap.Sra  doth,  ii.Sif. 
Parti  II  and  nl  in  Preparation. 

Lessing's  Nalkan  der  Weise.     With  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  etc.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  doth,  4i.6d. 

In  Pnparfttlou. 

Becker's  {K.  ./^)  Friedrick  der  Grosse. 

Schiller's  Maria  Stuart     With  Notes,  Intro- 
duction, &C. 

Schiller's  yungfrau  von  Orleans.     With  Notes, 

Introduction,  ftc. 

Selections   from   the    Poems   of  Schiller  and 

GmJu. 
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VI.    MATHEMATICS,  io. 

Figures  Made  Easy:  a  first  Arithmetic  Book. 

(Introductory  to  'The  Scholar's  Arithmetic.')  By  Lewis  Hcnsley, 
M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  and  Assislanl  Totor  of  Trinity  Cotlege, 
Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ftd. 

Answers  to  the  Examples  in  Figures  made  Easy, 

together  with  two  thousand  additional  Examples  formed  from  the 
Tables  iu  the  same,  with  Answers.  By  the  same  Author,  Crown 
8td.  cloth,  II. 

The   Scholar's  Arithmetic ;   with    Answers  to 

the  Examples.     By  the  same  Author.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  41.  6(f. 

The  Scholars  Algebra.     An  Introductory  work 

on  Algebra.    By  the  uune  Author.    Crown  Svo.  dolh,  41.  &:{. 

Book-keeping.    By  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton,  Financial 

Assistant  Secrctan  to  the  Boanl  of  Trade,  and  John  Ball  (of  the 
Firm  of  Quilter,  Ball,  and  Co.),  Co-EIxaminers  in  Book.keeping 
fot  the  Souety  of  Arts.  New  and  enlarged  Edition.  Extra  leap. 
Svo.  limp  cloth,  3i. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Pure  Geometry.     By 

Henry  J.  Stephen  Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.S..  Fellow  of  Corpns  Christ! 
College,  and  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  Uaiversity  of 
Oxford, 

Acoustics.     By  W,  F.  Donkin,  M,A.,  F.R.S.. 

Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Oxford.  1870.  Crown  Svo.  cloth, 
71.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism.     By 

T.  Cleili  Maxwell,  M.A.,  F.R.S..  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  3  vols.  Dnny 
Svo.  doth,  li.  lit.  6d. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Electricity,      By 

the  same  Author.  Edited  by  William  Gamett,  M.A.  Demy  Svo. 
doth,  71.  W, 

A  Treatise  on  Statics.    ByG.  M.  Minchin,  M.A., 

Professor  ofApplied  Mathematics  in  the  Indian  EngineeringCollege, 
Cooper's  Hill.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  1S79, 
Svo.  dolh,  141. 
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Umplanar  Kinematics  of  Solids  and  Fluids. 

By  G.  M.  MincUa,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.  doth,  71.  61^ 

A    Treatise  on    the  Kinetic    Theory  of  Gases. 

By  Henry   Willism  Wilson,    M.A.,    foimetly  Fellow   of  Trintly 
College,  Cambridge.     1876.  Svo.  clolh,  31.  6d. 

A    Treatise  on  the  Application  of  Generalised 

Coordinates  to  Ihe  Kinetics  of  a  Material  System.    By  H.  W. 
Watson,  MJl.,  and  S.  H.  Burbuty,  M.A.     1879.  Svo.  clolb,  61. 

Geodesy.     By  Colonel  Alexander  Ross  Clarke, 

C.R,  R.E.     1 8S0.  Svo.  doth,  1 11. 6d. 


Vn.  FHT9ICAL    SCIENCE. 

A   Handbook  of  Descriptive  Astronomy.     By 

G.  F.  Chambers.   F.R.A.S.    Third   Edition.     tS?;.    Demy  8»o. 
doth,  I  Si. 


A   Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects.     Observed,  Re- 

dnced,  and  DiscusBed  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N.    Revised, 
condensed,  and  greatly  enlaiged   by  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.5. 


Chemistry  for  Students.    By  A.  W.  Williamson, 

Phil.  Doc.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Qiemistty,  Universily  Colleec 
London.  A  new  Edition,  with  Solntions.  iS}j.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
cloth,  St.  id. 

A  Treatise  on  Heat,  with  numerous  Woodcuts 

and  Diagrams.  By  Balfour  Stewart,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  Owens  College,  Maachesler.  Fourth 
EditioD.  1881.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  dd. 

Lessons  on  Thermodynamics.    By  R.  E.  Baynes, 

MA..  Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Lee's  Reader 
in  Fhyucs.     1S78.  Crown  Svo.  doth,  ;t.  fid. 

Forms  of  Animal  Life.      By  G.   Rolleston, 

M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Linacne  Professor  of  Physiology,  Oxford.  Illustrated 
Inr  Descriptions  and  Drawings  of  Dissectioos.  A  Nnr  Edition  in 
the  Press. 
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Exercises    in    Practical    Chemistry,      Vol.  I. 

Elemeatary  Exercises.  By  A.  G.  Vcmon  Harcooit,  M.A. ;  tnd 
H.  G.  MadBD,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  Rerised  by  H.  G.  Undan, 
M.A.    CrowD  8to.  cloth,  91. 

Tables  of  Qualitative  Analysis.     Arranged  by 

H.  G.  Madan,  M.A.    Large  410.  paper  coven,  41.  M. 

Crystallography.      By  M.  H.  N.  Story-Maske- 

lyue,  M.A.,  Profe^r  or  Mineralc^,  Oxford ;  and  Deimty  Keeper 
in  the  D^artment  of  Minerals,  Bnlish  MuKom.    In  toe  PrcH, 


Vni.  HISTORY. 

The  Constitutional  History  of  Er^land,  in  Its 

Origin  and  Development.    By  WiUiam  Stubbs.  D.D.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Modem  Ilistoiy.   Library  Edition.  Three  vols.  <»my  Bvo. 
cloth,  il.  8], 
Also  in  3  vols,  crown  Svo,  price  I  u.  each. 

Select  Charters  and  other  Illustrations  of  Eng- 

lish  Constitutional  History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign 
of  Edward  I.  Airanged  and  Edited  hy  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.  Fonrth 
E<litloD.     1861.    Ciovm  Svo.  cloth,  8>.  id. 

A  History  of  England^  principally  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  By  Leopold  Von  Ranke.  Translated  t^  Resident 
Members  of  the  Univeraity  of  Oxford,  under  the  snpentitendenco 
of  G.  W.  Kitchio,  M.A.,  and  C.  W.  Boase,  M.A.  1875.  6  -rols. 
Svo.  cloth,  3J.  31. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of 

Stigland.    Vy  £.  A. Freeman,  M.A.    Extrafcap.Svo.  cloth,  ii.M. 

Genealogical  Tables  illustrative  of  Modern  His- 
tory. By  H.'B.  George,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Small  410. 
cloth.  111. 

A  History  of  France.    With  numerous  Maps, 

plans,  and  Tablet.  By  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.  In  Three  Volume*. 
1871-77.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  each  loj.  Gdl 

Vol.  I,  Second  Edition.    Down  to  the  Year  1453. 

Vol.  1.  From  1453-16J4. 

Vol.  3.  FMm  1614-1793. 
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A  History  of  Germany  and  of  the  Empire, 

down  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.    By  J.  BiTce,  D.C.L., 
Kevins  Professor  of  Civil  Law  la  the  Univemty  ol  Oxford. 


A  History  of  British  India.     By  S.  J.  Owen, 

M.A.,  Reader  in  Indian  History  in  the  Uuiverdty  of  Chdbrd. 

A  Selection  from  the  Despatches,  Treaties,  and 

other    Papers    of    the  Marquess   Welleslev,    K.G.,    duHog    hit 

GovcramenI  or  India.  Edited  by  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.,  formerly 

Frofesiior  of  History  in  the  Elphinstone  College,  Boiabiy.  1877. 
8vo.  cloth,  I/.  41. 

A  Selection  from  ike  Despatches,  Treaties,  and 

olber  Papers  relating  to  India  of  Field-Marshal  the  Dtike  of 
Wellington,  K.G.    By  the  same  Editor.     iSSo.  Svo.  cloth,  141. 

A  History  of  the   United  States  of  America. 

By  £.  J  ^yne,  M.A-,  Barriiter-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of  University 
College,  Oxford.     In  Che  Press. 

A  History  of  Greece  from  its  Conquest  by  the 

Romans  to  the  present  time,  b.c.  146  to  «-d.  1864.  By  George 
Fiolay,  LL.D.  A  new  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  in  part 
re-vri(ten,  with  considerable  additions,  by  the  Author,  and  Edited 
by  H.  F.  Toier,  M.A ,  Tutor  and  late  Fellow  of  Ewter  Collt^, 
Oifoid.     1877.     7  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  3(.  loj, 

A  Manual  of  Ancient  History.     By  George 

Kawtinson,  M  A..  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  Second  Edition.  Demy  Svo. 
cloth,  141. 

A  History  of  Greece.    By  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A^ 

fotmerly  Fellow  of  Tiinity  College,  Oxford. 

Italy  and  her  Invaders,  a.d.  376-476.     By  T. 

Hodgkin,  Fellow  of  Univenity  College,  London.  Illustrated  with 
Plates  and  Maps,     a  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  il.  lit. 


IX.  LAW. 

The  Elements  of  furisprudeyice.     By  Thomas 

Erskine  Holland,  D.C.L..  Chichete  Professor  of  International  Law 
and  Diplomac),  and  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  Secoiid 
Edition.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  loi.  6d. 
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The  InsHiutes  of  yustinian,  edited  as  a  recen- 

lioD  of  the  Imtitutes  of  G*lui.  By  the  wsda  Editor.  Second 
Edition,  1881.    Extra  fc>p.  Svo  clotti,  51. 

Select  Titles  from  the  Digest  of  Justinian.     By 

T.  E.  Holland,  D.C.L.,  Chichele  Frofeisor  of  Inlemational  Lair 
and  DiplomacT,  and  Fellow  of  All  Soub'  Colli^,  Oxford,  and 
C.  L.  Sbadwell,  B.C-L.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Bvo. 
doth,  14*, 

Alto  told  In  Fartit  In  vftpBr  oovari,  w  follow* : — 

Part  1.     Introductory  Titles,     ii.  M, 

FartIL   Family  Law.     i>. 

Part  IIL  Property  Law.    aj.  At 

Part  IV.  Law  of  Obligations  (No.  1).    3>.&i. 

Part  IV.  Law  of  Obligations  (No.  a).    M-  ^ 

Imperatoris    lustiniani    Institutionum    Libri 

QuaitttoT  ;  with  Introdnctions,  Commentary,  Excarsns  and  Trans- 
lation. By  J.  B.  Moyle,  B.C.L.,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Bonister- 
at'Law,  and  Fellow  and  Tntor  of  New  Coll<^,  Oxford,  a  vol^ 
Svo.  cloth,  itf. 

Gait  Institutionum,  Juris  Civilis  Commentarii 

Quatuor;  or.  Elements  of  Roman  Law  by  Gains.  With  a  Trans- 
lation and  Commentary  by  Edward  Poste,  M.A.,  Banister-Bt-Law, 
and  Fellow  of  Oriel  CoU^  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  1S75.  Svo. 
doth,  181, 

An  Introduction   to   the  Principles  of  Morals 

and  Ltgiilalisn.    By  Jeremy  Bealham.    down  Svo.  doth,  6t  M. 

Elements  of  Law  considered  with  reference  to 

Principles  of  General  Jnrispriidence.  By  William  Markby,  M.A., 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature,  Calcutta,  Second  Edition, 
with  SupplemcaL  1874.  Crown  Sto.  doth,  It.  6d.  Supplement 
leparately,  ai. 

Alberici  Gentilis,  I.C.D.,  I.C,  Professoris    Re- 

K'i,  De  lure  Belli  Libri  Tret.  Edidit  Thomas  Enkine  Holland 
d.D,  luris  Goitium  Professor  Chicheleianui,  Colt.  Omn.  Anim. 
Sodui.  necnon  in  Univ.  Perusin,  luris  Prirfessor  Honoraiius.  1877, 
Small  4to.  half  morocco,  an. 

International  Law.     By  William  Edward  Hall, 

M.A  ,  Bariitter-at  Law.    Demy  Sro.  cloth,  an. 
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An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Law  of 

Rial  Property,  with  original  Authorities.  By  Kenelm  El,  Digby, 
M.A.,  or  Lincoln's  Inn,  Bairisler-at-Lan.  Second  Edition.  1876. 
Crown  Bvo.  clolh,  ?j.  fid. 

Principles  of  the  English   Law   of  Contract, 

and  af  A^nty  in  its  Relatimt  la  Caatratt.  By  Kr  Williun  R. 
Anson,  Bart.,  D.C.  L.,  Warden  of  All  Souls  Collie,  OxToid. 
Second  EditicHi.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  101.  6d. 

X.     HSNTAI.  AJiTD  UOBAL  FHII.OSOPH7. 

Bacon.  Novum  Organum.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction, Notes.  &c,,  by  T.  Fowler,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  in 
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